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PREFACE. 


Thi  primary  object  of  the  fullowingr  pages  is  to  narrate  the  most  prominent 
events  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  and  to  give  a  geographical  and  statistical  view 
of  her  present  condition.  Similar  volumes*  have  appeared  on  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  The  favorable  recep- 
tion of  these  in  their  respective  states,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  one  upon  Virginia 
— the  mother  of  states  and  statesmen,  the  "  Old  Dominion,^*  so  rich  in  historic 
lore — woold  meet  not  only  tlie  approval  of  Virginians,  but  be  favorably  received 
by  others. 

Early  in  the  year  1843  wo  commenced  travelling  over  the  state,  collecting  mt* 
terials  and  taking  sketches  for  illustrations.  Every  section  of  the  commonwealth 
was  visited.  The  better  to  effect  our  purpose,  we  occasionally  journeyed  hun- 
dreds of  miles  on  foot,  oflen  sharing  alike  the  hospitality  of  the  planter  and  the 
mountaineer,  and  cheered  onward  by  pleasant  interviews  with  some  of  her  most 
intelligent  citizens.  Much  valuable  information  has  been  thus  obtained,  by  obser- 
vation and  inquiry,  and  interesting  but  scattered  details  of  her  history  and  anti- 
quities collected  in  a  form  to  ensure  their  preservation.  Written  communications, 
moreover,  have  been  received,  embodying  facts  enhancing  the  value  of  this  publi- 
cation, and  placing  us  under  lasting  obligation  to  their  authors. 

This  work  has  three  departments.  The  first — an  outline,  or  general  history- 
comprises  an  abstract  of  leading  events  from  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia  to  the 
present  time ;  the  first  five  chapters  of  which  are  from  the  admirably  wTitten  his- 
torical sketch  in  Martinis  Gazettecr,t  and  the  last  by  a  gentleman  personally 
familiar  with  most  of  the  events  related.  The  second  consists  of  miscellanies, 
intended  to  throw  light  upon  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  third  and  principal  department,  is  arranged  in  counties,  in  alphabetical  order, 
where  each  is  successively  described.  In  this  are  the  descriptions  of  towns,  lite- 
rary institutions,  historic  localities,  seats  and  memoirs  of  eminent  Virginians, 
antique  structures,  natural  scenery,  anecdotes,  local  history,  and  events  but  glanced 
at  in  the  outline  sketch,  fully  detailed. 


*  The  first— on  Connectica^-was  jrabllshed  in  IKtd;  the  one  on  Massachasetu,  1638;  New  York, 
1841 ;  Penniylvanla,  1843,  and  New  Jersey,  1844.  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  were  prepared  by 
John  W.  Barber— the  pkmeer  In  works  on  this  plan ;  New  York  and  New  Jersey  by  John  W.  Barber 
and  Henry  Howe ;  and  Pennsylvania  by  Bhcrman  Day. 

t  This  work,  published  in  1836,  was  the  first  issued  descriptive  of  Virginia,  since  the  celebrated  notea 
of  Mr.  Jeflerson.  Oar  publishers  having  purchased  the  copyright,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  it  la 
prepwing  this  vdnme. 
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Thus  the  yolume  comprehends  a  history  and  a  gazetteer.  Its  advantages  over 
formal  histories  are,  that  the  events  and  their  localities  are  given  together,  serving 
more  strongly  to  impress  the  memory ;  the  past  and  present  arc  in  juxtaposition, 
and  many  events  given  which  regular  history,  in  her  stately  march,  does  not  step 
aside  to  notice — events  usually  considered  of  minor  importance,  but  forming  the 
undercurrent  of  history,  and  useful  in  illustrating  the  advancement  and  condition 
of  society. 

Written  history  forms  but  a  small  part  of  occurrences.  The  vicissitudes  of  war 
have  been  considered  more  worthy  of  narration,  than  those  things  promoting  the 
wellbeing  of  man.  Says  an  eminent  essayist :  ^*  The  perfect  historian  considers 
no  anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of  manner,  no  familiar  saying,  as  too  insignificant  for 
his  notice,  which  is  not  too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws,  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  education,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.^^ 

The  great  variety  of  subjects  presented,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  pro- 
ducing such  a  publication  without  errors  and  imperfections,  has  created  a  degree 
of  diffidence  in  submitting  it  to  the  public.  It  will  doubtless  come  before  many 
possesing  better  means  of  information,  and  more  knowledge  on  some  subjects 
introduced,  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  us. 

Besides  drawing  largely  from  a  great  variety  of  publications,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  much  not  previously  published,  as  well  as  that  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of 
readers.  We  do  not,  however,  consider  ourselves  responsible  for  every  sentiment 
introduced  in  these  pages.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  it  is  useful  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  us  in  their  religious  or  political  senti- 
ments. 

The  drawings  for  the  numerous  engravings  were,  with  a  few  exceptions  only, 
taken  by  us  on  the  spot.  We  trust  they  have  an  honest  look,  and  faithfully  repre- 
sent their  originals.  Some  biographical  sketches  are  doubtless  omitted,  not  less 
important  than  many  inserted,  while  others  have  not  due  prominence.  In  some 
few  cases  we  have  supposed  the  reader  to  be  familiar  with  them,  while  in  others 
it  arises  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  desired  information. 

The  history  of  Virginia  is  of  deep  interest;  but  one  imperfectly  chronicled. 
Much  is  left  to  the  investigation  of  the  antiquarian,  and  many  a  thrilling  episode 
is  lost  in  the  lapse  of  generations.  Yet  enough  remains  to  stimulate  to  the  loflicst 
patriotism  ;  while  the  memory  of  her  illustrious  sons  is  cherished  with  just  pride 
by  our  common  country. 
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HISTORY   OF   VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION,  PROGRESS  OF  COMMERCE,  ROANOKE  SETTLEMENTS. 

Discovery  of  America. — England. — Want  of  Commerce  in  early  times. — Voyageo  of 
the  Caboto. — Progreoo  of  Engliok  diocooery — Frohioher — Oilbert — Raleigh, — FaiL 
ure  of  the  Roanoke  oettlemento. 

The  claims  of  the  Icelanders,  the  Welsh,  and  even  the  Norwe- 
gians,* to  the  discovery  of  America,  seem  in  modem  times  to  be 
universally  set  aside  in  favor  of  a  native  of  a  milder  clime.  In- 
-deed,  the  evidence  by  which  their  respective  claims  were  sought  to 
be  established  was  so  vague,  contradictory,  and  unsatisfactory,t 
and  their  discoveries,  if  proved,  so  entirely  accidental,  and  useless 
to  mankind,  that  it  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  all  the  merit 
should  be  given  to  that  individual  whose  brilliant  genius  first  de- 
monstrated a  priori  the  existence  of  a  continent  in  the  western 
w^aters,  and  whose  adventurous  daring];  led  him  to  risk  his  life  in 
the  search  of  a  world,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  only  in- 
formed by  his  science,  with  little  aid  of  any  human  experience ; 
or  that  posterity  should  give  to  Columbus  the  undivided  glory  of  an 
exploit  for  which  he  received  only  the  ignominy  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  to  Ituly  the  honor  due  the  birthplace  of  so  distinguish- 
ed a  son,  from  whose  brilliant  achievements  she  has  received  little 
else. 

In  1460,  the  Portuguese  discovered  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands, 
and  afterwards  extended  their  discoveries  farther  south.  This  near 
prospect  of  an  easier  and  more  direct  route  to  India,  had  already 
begun  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Venetians,  who  then  nearly 
monopolized  the  trade  of  India,  and  to  elevate  the  hopes  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  expected  to  enjoy  a  portion  of  the  wealth  and 
luxury  which  the  Venetians  derived  from  that  trade ;  when  the 
minds  of  both,  and  indeed  of  all  Europe,  were  turned  in  another 

*  Winterbotham*!  America,  vol.  I.  p.  1  and  2,  and  Hinton's  United  States. 

t  Bancroft's  Hist.  U.  States,  yol.  I.  p.  6,  and  notes. 

t "  L^Italie  reparut,  avec  les  diyins  tresora  que  les  Grecs  fug^tifs  rapport^rent  dans 
son  sein ;  le  ciel  lui  r^v^la  see  lois ;  Vaudace  de  see  enfants  deeouvrit  un  nouvel  kemiS' 
phere,^* — De  Stadl — Corinne. 
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direction  by  the  occurrence  of  an  event  in  the  history  of  maritime 
discovery,  compared  with  which  all  others  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance. 
This  event  was  the  discovery  of  America,  by  Christopher  Colum- 

O  t  11  1492  ^^^*  '^^^  education  of  this  daring  mariner,  his  dis- 
'  '  appointments  and  dangers,  his  difficulties  and  his 

brilliant  success,  or  the  melancholy  story  of  his  sad  reverses,  and 
the  example  afforded  in  him  of  the  ingratitude  of  kings,  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  narrate.  He  refrains  from  recounting 
so  temptingly  interesting  a  narrative,  because  it  would  lead  him 
too  far  from  his  purpose,  which  is  only  to  narrate  succinctly  the 
progress  of  navigation  and  discovery  to  the  time  of  the  first  colo- 
ny settled  in  Virginia, — and  because  the  same  story  has  been  so 
well  told  by  Robertson,  Irving,  and  others,  that  it  ought  to  be  fa- 
miliar to  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  advances  in  navigation  which  have  been 
enumerated,  the  art  of  ship-building  was  still  in  such  a  rude  and 
imperfect  state,  that  the  vessels  in  which  Columbus  embarked  on 
an  unknown  sea,  a  modern  mariner,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
modern  science,  would  scarcely  venture  in,  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
The  largest  was  a  vessel  of  no  considerable  burden,*  and  the  two 
others  scarcely  superior  in  burden  to  large  boats,  and  the  united 
crews  of  the  three  only  amounted  to  ninety  men^  including  officers, 
and  a  few  gentlemen,  adventurers  from  Isabella's  court. 

But  notwithstanding  these  inadequate  means  for  the  prosecution 
of  maritime  discovery,  the  ardor  of  enterprise  was  so  much  ex- 
cited by  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Columbus,  the  greedy  thirst 
for  gain,  and  hope  of  finding  some  country  abounding  in  gold,  to- 
gether with  the  eager  desire  which  still  prevailed  of  discovering 
some  passage  through  the  great  continent  of  America,  which  might 
lead  to  India,  that  in  twenty-six  years  from  the  first  discovery  of 
land  by  Columbus,  the  Spaniards  had  visited  all  of  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies — ^they  had  sailed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America 
from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf— they  had  discovered  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and  had  ac- 
quired considerable  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Florida.  It  is  also 
said  that  these  voyages  in  search  of  a  nearer  passage  to  the  East 
Indies,  had  extended  much  farther  north,  but  not  however  until 
that  country  had  been  discovered  by  the  seamen  of  another  na- 
tion, of  whose  exploits  in  the  field  of  maritime  adventure  we  shall 
presently  speak. 

The  great  interior  was  still  unknown,  the  whole  western  and 
the  extreme  southeastern  coasts  were  still  undiscovered,  and  the 
long  line  of  coast  from  Florida  to  Labrador  had  only  been  seen, 
and  touched  upon  in  a  few  places. 

England  did  not  at  an  early  period  make  those  advances  in  nav- 
igation, to  which  the  eminent  advantages  of  her  insular  situation 

*  Robertaon — Hist  America,  49. 
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invited,  and  gave  no  promise  of  that  maritime  distinction,  and 
commercial  wealth,  to  which  the  wise  policy  of  her  subsequent* 
rulers  have  led  her  to  attain.  From  the  times  of  the  conquest  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  England  had  been  engaged  in  perpetual 
wars,  either  foreign  or  domestic ;  and  thus,  while  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Europe  and  the  free  cities  on  the  Rhine  were  advancing  so 
rapidly  in  opulence  and  power,  England  was  destitute  of  even  the 
germ  of  that  naval  strength  to  which  she  is  so  much  indebted  for 
her  present  greatness.  Every  article  of  foreign  growth  or  fabric 
which  she  consumed,  was  wafted  to  her  shores  in  the  barks  of 
other  nations,  and  the  subsequent  mistress  of  the  seas  scarcely 
dared  to  float  her  flag  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  narrow  juris* 
diction.  Scarcely  an  English  ship  traded  with  Spain  or  Portugal 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  required  an- 
other half  century  to  give  the  British  mariner  courage  enough  to 
venture  to  the  east  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.* 

Feeble  as  the  marine  of  England  then  was,  her  reigning  monarch, 
Henry  YU.,  did  not  lack  the  spirit  required  for  undertaking  great 
enterprises,  and  accident  only  deprived  him  of  the  glory  of  being 
the  patron  of  the  discoverer  of  America.  Columbus,  after  the 
failure  of  his  own  native  country  of  Genoa  to  encourage  his  great 
enterprise,  and  his  second  rebuff  from  his  adopted  country,  Portu- 
gal, fearing  another  refusal  from  the  king  of  Castile,  to  whose 
court  he  then  directed  his  steps,  dispatched  his  brother  Bartholo- 
mew to  England  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Henry  VII.,  who  being  then  at 
peace,  was  supposed  to  have  leisure  to  undertake  a  great  enter- 
prise which  promised  such  renown  to  himself  and  emolument  to 
England.  Bartholomew  was  captured  by  pirates  on  his  voyage, 
and  robbed  of  all  his  effects,  which,  with  an  illness  that  followed, 
prevented  him  from  presenting  himself  at  court,  after  he  arrived 
in  England,  until  he  could  provide  himself  with  suitable  apparel 

F  h   1^  1488  +  ^y  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^  drawing  maps  and  sea-charts.     He 
'  ' '  brought  himself  to  the  notice  of  Henry  by  present- 

ing him  with  a  map,  and  upon  his  representing  to  him  the  propo- 
sal of  Columbus,  he  accepted  it  with  ''  a  joyful  countenance,  and 
bade  him  fetch  his  brother.*'  So  much  delay  had  been  produced 
by  the  circumstances  mentioned,  that  Bartholomew,  hastening  to 
Castile,  learned  at  Paris,  from  Charles,  king  of  France,  that  his 
brother  Christopher's  efforts  had  already  been  crowned  with  the 
most  brilliant  success. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  difficulties  which  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  Columbus  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  even 
after  they  became  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  his  scheme, 

*  Robertson '8  Virgrinia,  p.  18,  19. 

t  This  date  is  preserved  in  some  curious  Terses  upon  the  map,  of  which  we  ^ive  a  spe- 
cimen :    **  Bartholmew  Colon  de  Terra  Rubra."    **  The  yeere  of  Grace,  a  thousand  aud 
four  hundred  and  fourncore"    "And  eight,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  February  more,** 
"  In  London  published  this  worke.    To  Christ  all  laud  therefore."     Hacklyt,  vol.  Ill 
p.  22. 
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and  the  yet  more  ardaous  difficulties  which  he  encountered  on  his 
voyage,  from  the  mutinous  timidity  of  his  crew,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  Henry's  courage  would  have  sustained  him  in  the  actual 
accomplishment  of  the  enterprise,  or  whether  England  at  that 
time  afforded  mariners  sufficiently  hardy  to  have  persevered  a  suf- 
iBcient  length  of  time  in  a  seemingly  endless  voyage  upon  an  un- 
known sea. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  mankind,  the  courage  of  England  was 

J  24  1497  ^^^  P"^  ^^  ^^®  ^®^^  of  making  the  first  great  adven- 
'  '  ture ;  and  whether  she  would  have  succeeded  in 
that  or  not,  she  was  not  destitute  of  sufficient  courage  to  under- 
take an  enterprise  of  very  considerable  magnitude  at  that  day, 
soon  after  the  existence  of  land  in  our  western  hemisphere  had 
been  discovered. 

The  merit  of  this  new  enterprise  is  also  due  to  a  native  of  Italy, 
and  his  motive  was  the  same  which  prevailed  in  most  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  time, — the  desire  to  discover  a  new  route  to  India. 

Giovanni  Gaboto,  better  known  by  his  anglicised  name  of  John 
Cabot,  a  Venetian  merchant  who  had  settled  at  Bristol,  obtained 
from  Henry  a  charter  for  himself  and  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebas- 
tian, and  Santius,  allowing  them  full  power  and  authority  to  sail 
into  all  places  in  the  eastern,  western,  or  northern  sea,  under  the 
banners  of  England,  with  five  ships,  at  their  own  proper  costs  and 
charges,  to  discover  countries  before  unknown  to  Christians,  to 
plant  the  banners  of  England  in  all  such  places,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  them,  to  hold  as  vassals  of  England,  to  have  the  exclu- 
sive monopoly  of  the  trade  of  all  such  places,  paying  to  the  king 
one-fifth  of  the  clear  profits  of  every  voyage.  AH  other  persons 
were  prohibited  from  visiting  such  places,  and  the  Cabots  were 
bound  always  to  land  on  their  return  only  at  Bristol. 

Under  this  patent,  containing  "the  worst  features  of  colonial 
monopoly  and  commercial  restriction,''  John  Cabot,  and  his  cele- 
brated son  Sebastian,  embarked  for  the  west.  The  object  of  Cabot 
being  to  discover  the  passage  to  India,  he  pursued  a  course  more 
northwardly  than  any  selected  by  previous  navigators,  and  the 
first  land  he  reached  was  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  on 
that  account  he  named  Prima  Vista ;  next  the  Island  of  St.  John ; 
and  finally  the  continent,  among  the  "polar  bears,  the  rude  sav- 
ages and  dismal  cliffs  of  Labrador ;"  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  fruit  of  the  first  British  voyage  to  America. 

In  the  following  year  a  new  patent  was  given  to  John  Cabot, 
p  ,  «  1498  and  the  enterprise  was  conducted  by  his  adventurous 
^  *    '  '  and  distinguished  son,  Sebastian.    In  this  expedition, 

which  was  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  trade  as  well  as  dis- 
covery, several  merchants  of  London  took  part,  and  even  the  king 
himself.  Cabot  sailed  in  a  northwest  course,  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
northwest  passage  to  India,  as  far  probably  as  the  58th  or  60th 
degree  of  latitude,  until  he  was  stopped  by  the  quantities  of  ice 
which  he  encountered,  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather; 
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he  then  turned  his  course  southward  and  followed  the  coast,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers  to  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  only  commodities 
with  which  he  returned  to  England,  as  far  as  our  accounts  inform 
us,  were  three  of  the  natives  of  the  newly  discovered  countries. 
He  found,  upon  his  return,  the  king  inmiersed  in  his  preparations 
for  a  war  with  Scotland,  which  prevented  his  engaging  in  any 
further  prosecution  of  his  discoveries,  or  entertaining  any  design 
of  settlement. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  notice  the  Portuguese  discoveries  under 
Cotereal,  the  French  under  Verrazzani  and  Cartier,  or  their  abor- 
tive attempt  at  settlements  in  Canada  and  New  England.  Nor 
shall  we  notice  the  extensive  inland  expedition  of  the  Spaniards 
under  Soto  from  Florida,  through  the  states  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  across  the  Mississippi,  and  into  Louisiana,— or  the  at^ 
tempts  of  the  French  at  settlement  in  Florida  and  the  Carolinas, — 
these  matters  belong  rather  to  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
than  to  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  Virginia  which  we  propose  to 
give.  We  pass  at  once  to  the  British  attempts  at  colonization  in 
America. 

The  progress  of  maritime  adventure  extended  rapidly.  The 
evidence  exists  of  several  English  voyages  having  been  made  not 
only  to  the  coast  of  North  America,  but  the  Levant,  the  harbors 
1548  ^^  northern  Africa  and  Brazil.  The  visits  to  the  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland  had  become  frequent ;  and  the  commerce 
from  that  source  had  become  of  such  importance,  and  had  been 
the  subject  of  such  long  and  oppressive  exactions,  as  to  require 
the  action  of  parliament  for  their  prohibition. 

India  was  still  the  great  object  with  the  merchants,  and  the  dis- 
,  - -«  covery  of  a  nearer  passage  than  that  offered  by  the  Cape 
of  (rood  Hope,  the  great  desideratum  with  mariners.  The 
northwestern  passage  had  been  attempted  thrice  by  the  Cabots  in 
vain ;  a  northeastern  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  sailed  under 
the  command  of  Willoughby  and  Chancellor.  Willoughby  with 
his  ship's  company  were  found  in  their  vessel  frozen  to  death  in  a 
Lapland  harbor ;  Chancellor  with  his  vessel  entered  the  port  of 
,  c -.  Archangel,  and  "discovered"  the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  till 
then  unknown  to  Western  Europe.  This  discovery  led  to 
the  hope  of  establishing  an  intercourse  by  means  of  caravans 
terao  across  the  continent  to  Persia,  and  thence  to  the  distant 
^^^®-    empire  of  Cathay. 

Elizabeth  afforded  every  encouragement  to  the  maritime  enter- 
prises of  her  subjects,  and  especially  encouraged  the  newly  estab- 
1  ^7fi  lished  intercourse  with  Russia.  The  hope  of  discovering  a 
'  northwest  passage  was  by  no  means  as  yet  relinquished. 
Martin  Frobisher,  after  revolving  in  his  mind  the  subject  for  fif- 
teen years,  believed  that  it  might  be  accomplished,  and  ^  deter*- 
mined  and  resolved  within  himself  to  go  and  make  full  proof  there- 
of," ^knowing  this  to  be  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  was  left 
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yet  undone,  whereby  a  notable  mind  nright  be  made  famous  and 
fortunate."  Frobisher  wsis  too  poor  to  supply  himself  with  the 
means  of  carrying  his  designs  into  execution ;  but  after  much  solici- 
tation at  court  he  was  patronised  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  supplied  him  with  two  small  barks,  the  one  of  twenty  and 
the  other  of  twenty-five  tons  burden,  and  a  pinnace  of  ten  tons. 
With  this  little  fleet  he  set  sail.  The  expedition  was  entirely  unfor- 
tunate. One  of  his  barks  deserted  and  returned  home,  the  pinnace 
went  down  in  a  storm,  **  whereby  he  lost  only  four  men :"  with  such 
small  vessels  and  crews  did  the  hardy  mariners  of  that  day  ven- 
ture to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  Admiral's  mast  was  sprung,  and 
the  top-mast  blown  overboard,  by  the  same  storm  in  which  he  lost 
the  pinnace ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  persevered,  and  entered  Hud- 
son's Bay.  The  only  thing  accomplished  by  the  voyage  was  the 
taking  possession  of  the  cold  and  barren  wilderness  in  the  name 
of  Elizabeth,  carrying  home  some  of  the  gravel  and  stones,  one 
of  the  latter  of  which,  resembling  gold,  or  probably  having  some 
gold  artificially  mingled  with  it  after  it  reached  London,  caused 
the  gold  refiners  nearly  to  go  mad,  and  the  merchants  to  under- 
take one  of  the  wildest  expeditions  recorded  in  the  annals  of  dis- 
covery ;  besides  this  show  of  gold,  which  was  pronounced  very 
rich  for  the  quantity,  the  only  other  acquisition  was  a  poor  native, 
whose  simplicity  was  imposed  upon  by  the  most  treacherous  de- 
vices, until  he  was  decoyed  to  the  English  vessel,  and  then  seized 
by  force,  and  carried  away  from  his  friends.  He  bit  ofi*  his  tongue 
from  despair,  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  from  cold 
taken  on  the  voyage. 

The  mania  which  the  story  of  the  little  bit  of  gold  produced  in 

1577  ^^"^^^  caused  a  fleet  of  several  vessels  to  be  fitted  out,  of 
which  the  queen  herself  furnished  one,  to  bring  home  the 

rich  produce  of  these  icy  mines.  The  ships  returned  with  black 
earth,  but  no  gold. 

The  spirit  of  avarice  was  not  to  be  stopped  in  her  career  by  a 

1578  ^^^^^^  failure;  a  new  fleet  of  fifteen  vessels  was  fitted  out, 
and  to  Martin  Frobisher  was  given  the  command.     A  colony 

was  to  be  planted  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  mines,  while 
twelve  vessels  were  to  be  sent  home  with  ore.  After  almost  in- 
credible difiiculties,  encountered  amid  storms  and  **  mountains  of 
floating  ice  on  every  side,"  the  loss  of  some  vessels,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  others,  they  reached  the  northern  Potosi,  and  the  ships  were 
well  laden  with  the  black  earth ;  but  the  colonists,  being  disheartened 
by  their  hardships,  declined  settling  on  the  coast,  and  all  returned 
to  England.  We  are  not. informed  of  the  value  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  cargo. 

While  the  British  queen  and  her  merchants  were  indulging 
themselves  in  fancies  as  brilliant  and  as  evanescent  as  the  icebergs 
which  encumbered  the  scene  of  the  delusion.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
a  man  of  insuperable  energy  and  fearless  enterprise,  formed  a  design 
of  promoting  the  fisheries,  and  engaging  in  useful  colonization. 
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With  this  view  he  obtained  a  patent  of  the  same  character  with 
Jnnell  1578  ^^^^  ^^  those  which  were  granted  to  the  early  pro- 
'  '  moters  of  colonization  in  America,  conferring  un- 
bounded privileges  upon  the  proprietor,  and  guarantying  no 
rights  to  the  colonists.  The  first  expedition,  in  which  Gilbert  had 
1579  ^^P^^^^^  much  of  his  private  fortune,  failed, — from  what 
'   cause  is  uncertain. 

The  second  expedition,  undertaken  four  years  afterwards,  was 
1583.  ^^  more  unfortunate  ;  for  it  lost  to  the  world  the  gallant 
and  accomplished  projector  of  the  expedition.  Five  vessels 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  June,  1583.  Two 
days  afterward,  the  vice-admiral  complained  of  sickness  aboard, 
and  returned  with  the  finest  ship  in  the  fleet  to  Plymouth.  The 
admiral,  nevertheless,  continued  his  course  with  his  little  squadron, 
and  took  possession,  with  the  feudal  ceremony,  of  Newfoundland, 
to  be  held  by  him  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  England,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  his  charter. 

The  looseness  of  morals  displayed  by  the  mariners  of  that  day 
is  truly  disgusting,  and  increases  our  wonder  at  the  daring  of  men 
who  could  venture  so  far  from  home,  in  such  frail  barks,  with 
almost  a  certainty  of  encountering  on  the  great  highwav,  in  their 
fellow-men,  greater  perils  than  were  presented  by  all  the  terrors 
of  the  deep.  Robbery  by  sea  was  too  common,  and  often  com- 
mitted in.  violation  of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  even  upon  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  very  act  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  depre- 
dators.* Gilbert  seems  to  have  been  cursed  with  a  remarkably 
riotous  and  insubordinate  company.  The  sick  and  disafiected 
were  left  at  Newfoundland  to  be  sent  home  with  the  Swallow,  and 
the  admiral  proceeded  with  his  three  remaining  barks. 

On  Tuesday  the  20th  of  August  they  sailed  from  the  harbor  of 
St.  Johns,  and  on  the  29th,  in  about  latitude  44  degrees,  the  largest 
remaining  vessel,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  crew,  struck,  and  went 
to  pieces,  and  the  other  barks  were  forced  by  a  high  sea  and  a  lee 
shore  to  struggle  for  their  own  preservation,  which  they  accom- 
plished with  difficulty, — alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  could 
see  none  of  the  crew  of  the  wreck  floating  upon  timbers,  but  all 
seemed  to  have  gone  down  when  the  ship  broke  up.  A  few,  how- 
ever, escaped  to  Newfoundland  in  the  ship's  pinnace,  as  was  after- 
wards discovered. 

This  calamity,  followed  by  continual  storms,  in  an  unknown  and 

shoaly  sea,  enhanced  by  an  extreme  scantiness  of  provisions,  and 

want  of  clothes  and  comforts  in  the  two  little  barks  which  yet 

A        g,    remained,  induced  the  admiral,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 

°*  ■  tion  of  his  men,  to  return  homeward.  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  was  vehemently  persuaded  by  the  crew  of  the  Golden  Hind 
to  remain  with  them  during  the  voyage  ;  but,  as  some  malicious 
taunts  had  been  thrown  out  by  some  evil-disposed  person,  accusing 

*  See  a  remmrkable  instance  in  Hacklyt,  toI.  III.,  191, 196,  Slc, 
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him  of  being  afraid  of  the  sea,  he  chose  to  continue  to  sail  in  his 
little  pinnace,  the  Squirrel,  which  was  burdened  beyond  her 
strength. 

After  the  vessels  had  left  the  Azores  to  the  south,  and  reached 
the  latitude  of  England,  they  encountered  violent  and  continued 
storms.  On  Monday,  the  0th  of  September,  the  Squirrel  was  nearly 
cast  away,  but  recovered,  and  the  admiral  was  seen  sitting  abaft 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  heard  to  cry  out  to  those  in  the  Hind, 
**  We  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land."  That  same  night, 
at  12  o'clock,  the  Squirrel  being  in  advance,  her  light  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  her  hardy  crew,  with  their  gallant  commander, 
Se  t  22  ^'®^P  forever  in  the  deep.    The  Hind  reached  Falmouth 

^  '  'in  safety,  but  after  encountering  eminent  peril  to  the  last 
moment.* 

The  daring  spirit  of  the  mariners  of  that  dav  is  amazing.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  step-brother  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  so  far 
from  being  intimidated  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  relative,  or 
disheartened  by  the  unprofitable  and  disastrous  termination  of 

Mar  h  25  1 584  '"^^^  ®^  ^^^  voyages  to  America,  undertook  in  the 
^        '  ■  very  next  year  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  the 

present  United  States.  He  easily  obtained  one  of  the  usual  un- 
limited patents  from  Elizabeth,  and,  leaving  the  cold  north,  with 
its  barren  snows,  its  storms,  icebergs,  and  certain  evils,  together 
with  its  imaginary  wealth,  he  spread  his  sails  for  the  sw^et  south, 
where  he  was  sure  to  find  a  fertile  soil  and  a  delightful  climate, 
though  his  ship's  company  might  not  all  be  enriched  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold. 

On  the  second  of  July  they  found  shoal  water,  ^  and  smelt  so 
sweet  and  strong  a  smell,  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  midst  of 
some  delicate  garden  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  odoriferous 
flowers." 

On  the  Idth  they  entered  Ocracock  inlet,  on  the  coast  of  the 

Present  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  landed  on  Wocoken  Island, 
'hey  commenced  an  intercourse  with  the  natives,  who  proved  to 
be  bold,  confiding,  intelligent,  and  honorable  to  their  friends,  but 
treacherous,  revengeful,  and  cruel  towards  their  enemies. 

The  English  explored  a  little  the  surrounding  islands  and  bays, 
and  returned  home  in  September,  carrying  with  them  two  natives, 
Manteo  and  Wanchese.  The  glowing  description  given  by  the 
adventurers,  on  their  return,  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  pleasantness  of  the  climate,  delighted  the 
queen,  and  induced  her  to  name  the  country  of  which  she  had 
taken  possession,  Virginia,  in  conunemoration  of  her  unmarried 
life. 

It  might  be  expected  that  so  favorable  an  account  would  soon 
1585    ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  expedition.     Accordingly,  another  was  pre- 
pared for  the  succeeding  year,  consisting  of  seven  vessels. 

•  Haeklyt,  III.,  184  to  303. 
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Ralph  Lane  was  appointed  by  Raleigh  governor  of  the  colony, 
which  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eight  persons.  Sir  Richiurd 
Grenville  took  command  of  the  fleet,  ana  several  learned  and 
accomplished  men  attended  the  expedition,  one  of  whom  has  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  the  habits,  manners,  and  government  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

The  English  soon  began  to  maltreat  the  harmless,  unpretending, 
Julv  11   1586   *^^  simple  natives,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
J^      '  *  grow  jealous  of  the   power  of  the   overbearing 

strangers.  They  soon  learned  the  inordinate  passion  of  the  new- 
comers for  gold,  and,  taking  advantage  of  their  credulity,'inflicted 
upon  them  the  labor  of  many  fruitless  expeditions  in  search  of 
pretended  mines, — hoping  at  the  same  time,  bv  these  divisions,  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  little  colony  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
might  be  able  to  destroy  it  in  detachment ;  but  the  English  were 
too  cautious  for  this,  and  went  too  short  a  distance,  and  in  force 
too  powerful  for  the  Indians  to  encounter  with  the  great  disparity 
of  arms.  The  greatest  advantage  which  accrued  from  these  expe- 
ditions, and  indeed  from  the  whole  attempt  at  a  settlement,  was 
the  discovery  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  little  colony,  finding  no  gold,  and  receiving  no  supplies  from 
England,  had  begun  to  despond,  when  most  unexpectedly  Sir 
Francis  Drake  arrived,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition  against 
the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  with  a  fleet  of  three  and  twenty 
ships.  The  sagacity  of  Drake  perceived  in  a  moment  what  was 
necessary  for  the  colony,  and  his  generosity  supplied  them  with 
provisions,  vessels,  and  other  things  necessary  to  maintain  their 
position,  extend  their  researches,  and,  if  necessary,  to  return  to 
England ;  but  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  was  defeated  by 
a  violent  storm  which  suddenly  arose,  and  nearly  wrecked  his 
whole  fleet,  driving  the  vessel  of  provisions  intended  for  the  colony 
to  sea,  and  destroying  the  vessels  which  had  been  set  apart  to  be 
left  for  their  use.  He  would  have  supplied  others  ;  but  the  colony, 
J  19  ^^^  their  governor  at  their  head,  earnestly  requesting 
^^^  '  permission  to  return  to  England,  he  complied  with  their 
wishes.    Thus  terminated  the  first  English  settlement  in  America. 

This  little  colony,  during  its  sojourn  with  the  Indians,  had  ac- 
quired something  of  their  fondness  for  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
learned  to  regard  it  with  almost  the  same  superstitious  reverence, 
as  a  powerful  medicinal  agent.  Upon  their  return,  they  introduced 
the  use  of  this  plant  into  England  ;  and  a  weed  at  first  disgusting 
and  nauseating  to  all  who  use  it,  has  become  gradually  the  favor- 
ite luxury  (and  indeed  with  many  a  necessary  of  life)  of  all  classes 
of  society,  and  of  both  the  young  and  the  old  throughout  the  world, 
— and  this,  after  experience  has  proved  that  in  most  cases  it  is  an 
injury  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  health. 

A  few  days  after  Lane's  departure,  an  English  vessel  arrived  on 
the  coast  with  every  necessary  for  the  colony,  but  finding  it  de- 
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serted,  returned  home.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  arrived  soon  after 
with  three  ships,  well  furnished  with  stores  for  the  colony ;  but  not 
finding  it,  he  also  returned,  leaving  fifteen  men  on  Roanoke  Island, 
to  keep  possession  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

The  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  not  of  a  nature  to  sue- 
.  .^^  cumb  to  slight  failures,  or  ordinary  difiiculties.  The  suc- 
'  ceeding  year  another  colony  was  dispatched  to  settle  in 
Virginia ;  and  that  they  might  consider  their  settlement  perma- 
nent, and  Virginia  their  home,  many  persons  with  wives  and  fami- 
lies were  sent. 

J  ,^  A  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  for  a  town,  to  be 
*^*  *  called  the  City  of  Raleigh,  a  name  revived  in  after  times 
in  the  present  metropolis  of  North  Carolina.  John  White  was 
appointed  governor,  and,  with  eleven  assistants,  constituted  the 
administration  for  the  control  of  the  colony.  Ample  provision  was 
made  by  the  noble  and  liberal  proprietor  for  the  comfort  of  the 
colonists,  and  a  plentiful  stock  of  instruments  of  husbandry  pro- 
vided, to  enable  them  to  supply  their  own  future  wants,  and  estab- 
lish themselves  on  the  only  footing  which  could  possibly  be  expected 
to  be  permanent. 

A  *1  26  '^^^  company  embarked  in  April,  and  arrived  in  July 
P^*  *  at  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find  the  fifteen  un- 
fortunate men  whom  Grenville  had  left.  But  their  grounds  were 
grown  up  in  weeds,  their  tenantless  dwellings  had  become  the 
abode  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  their  scattered  bones, 
blanching  in  the  sun,  were  the  last  sad  memorials  which  told  their 
fate  to  their  anxious  countrymen.  Whether  they  fell  by  civil  dis- 
sensions among  themselves,  by  famine  or  disease,  or  were  yet  more 
miserably  cut  ofi*  by  the  overpowering  numbers  of  a  savage  host, 
taking  advantage  of  their  desolate  situation,  (deprived  of  sympa- 
thy, and  destitute  of  the  hope  of  succor,)  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  history  which  the  ken  of  man  may  not  unravel. 

The  sagacity  of  Raleigh  had  directed  the  new  settlement  to  be 
made  on  the  shores  of  the  magnificent  Chesapeake,  and  there  was 
the  new  city  to  be  built ;  but  the  naval  officer,  preferring  trade 
J  1    23    ^^^^  ^^^  West  Indies  to  exploring  the  coast,  left  White  on 

^  '  Roanoke  Island,  and  compelled  him  to  establish  himself 
there. 

The  colony  soon  became  involved  in  difficulties  with  the  natives, 
J  1    28    P^^y  from  accident,  and  partly  from  the  previously  en- 

y  '  gendered  hostility  of  some  of  the  tribes.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  impossible  a  priori^  (even  if  we  had  not,  unfortunately,  too 
much  experience  of  the  fact,)  that  two  nations  of  such  different 
degrees  of  civilization,  manners,  and  habits,  with  such  different 
designs,  could  long  remain  together  in  peace,  harmony,  and  on  the 
footing  of  equals.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  nature  of  man  that  the 
ignorant  tribe  should  be  jealous,  treacherous,  and  vindictive, — that 
the  more  civilized  should  be  greedy,  rapacious,  and  overbearing. 
And  when  a  spirit  of  suspicion  is  once  excited,  the  imprudence  of 
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a  Bingle  individual  too  often  involves  in  a  quarrel  all  of  the  citizens 
of  the  little  communities :  nothing  is  extenuated,  and  nothing  is 
attributed  to  accident ;  but  suspicion  in  the  iivjured  party  supplies 
the  place  of  malice  in  the  aggressor.  These  difficulties  made  the 
colonists  feel  more  anxiouslv  their  dependence  upon  England,  and 
forced  upon  them  a  melancholy  foreboding,  that  without  frequent 
and  effectual  assistance  from  the  mother  country,  they  could  not 
long  sustain  themselves  in  a  strange  and  distant  land,  the  natives 
of  which  had  become  bitterly  hostile.  Under  this  impression, 
when  their  last  ship  was  about  to  depart  from  England,  they  forced 
their  reluctant  governor,  by  excessive  importunitv,  to  desert  his 
charge,  in  order  that  he  might  lend  his  personal  aid  and  influence 
J.        07  in  sending  them  succor  from  home.    He  sailed  with  the 

^*  '  ship,  but  not  until  after  his  daughter,  Eleanor  Dare,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  assistant  governors,  had  presented  him  with  the 
^       ,g  first  white  child  bom  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 

^'  '  This  child  was  christened  Virginia  Dare,  and,  with  her 
mother,  was  esteemed  a  sufficient  pledge  of  the  exertions  of  the 
governor  in  aid  of  the  colonv*  and  of  his  speedy  return. 

White  found  all  England  engaged  in  anxious  preparation  to 
1588  ™^^^  ^®  threatened  Spanish  invasion,  but  this  md  not  pre- 
*  vent  the  generous  Raleigh  from  dispatching  him  with  two 
ships  of  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the  colony.  But  the  spirit  of 
gain  overcame  the  spirit  of  humanity,  and  even  the  tender  ties  of 
A     '1  22   P^^n^^l  affection :  instead  of  going  at  once  to  the  colo- 

P  '  ny,  he  employed  himself  in  taking  Spanish  prizes,  and 

was  at  last  himself  overcome  and  rifled,  which  compelled  him  to 
return  to  England,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  noble  proprietor, 
and  probably  the  destruction  of  the  neglected  colony. 

The  Invincible  Armada  of  Spain  had  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
safety  of  England  herself  to  be  secured,  before  another  effort 
could  be  made  to  succor  the  little  colony  at  Roanoke  ;  and  when 
this  was  accomplished,  leisure  found  the  noble  patron  of  the  en- 
terprise too  much  impoverished  by  his  previous  unprofitable  exer- 
tions to  fit  out,  at  his  own  expense,  another  expedition.  He  was 
obliged  to  assign  an  extensive  portion  of  his  powers  to  a  company 
of  merchants  and  others  who  might  carry  his  schemes  into  execu- 
tion ;  but  with  his  profuse  liberality,  the  active  spring  which  had 
quickened  previous  expeditions  was  gone,  the  spirit  of  gain  rather 
than  of  glory  presided  over  the  destinies  of  infant  America,  and  it 

1 500  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^^'  another  year  had  elapsed,  that  White  was 
'  sent  in  quest  of  his  subjects  and  his  daughter. 
When  he  arrived  the  colony  was  gone ;  an  inscription  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  indicating  Croatan  as  the  place  whither  they  had 
gone,  was  the  last  record  of  their  existence  seen  by  a  civilized  eye. 
Coigecture  has  pointed  to  an  amalgamation  with  the  tribe  of  Hat- 
teras  Indians  as  the  history  of  their  destiny,  and  old  Indian  tradi* 
tions  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  that  tribe  are  said 
to  confirm  the  idea ;  but  while  humanity  may  indulge  a  hope* 
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credulity  itself  must  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  hy- 
pothesis. 

White  returned  to  England  as  soon  as  he  found  out  that  the 
colony  was  gone,  and  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  sent  five  several 
times  in  vain,  to  search  for  his  liege-men,  but  no  tidings  were  ever 
received  of  their  existence  or  their  fate.  Thus  terminated  the 
attempts  at  settlement  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  then  called 
Virginia ;  the  scene  next  opens  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
**  mother  of  the  waters.*** 


CHAPTER  II. 

SETTLEMENT    AT    JAMESTOWN BUFFERINGS    OF    THE    COLONISTS ^ADVEN- 
TURES OF  SBUTH. 

New  Company  raised — ite  eharter, — JameetotDn, — MaehinoHone  againet  Smith, — Z>t/. 
fietdtiee  of  the  colony, — Smith  taken  prisoner — hie  release^ — Arrival  of  Newport, — 
Dieeovery  of  earth  believed  to  be  gold, — Devarture  of  Newport, — Survey  of  the  Cheea- 
peake  and  itewatere  by  Smiths — Smith  maae president, — Second  arrival  of  Newport^— 
Judicious  eondtut  of  Smith, — New  charter, — New  arrival  of  emigrants, — Badness  of 
the  selection, — New  settlements^ — Accident  to  Smith — his  departure — Ait  character. 

We  have  now  approached  the  period  in  which  the  British  were 
destined  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  in  America.  England 
already  possessed  a  population  considered  redundant,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inadequate  means  of  support  afibrded  by  her  limited 
conunerce  and  inefficient  agriculture.  The  pacific  and  timid 
character  of  James  I.  threw  out  of  employment  many  of  the  brave 
spirits  who  had  served  under  Elizabeth,  and  left  them  the  choice 
of  only  two  means  of  acquiring  wealth  or  distinction, — and  these 
were  either  to  draw  a  mercenary  sword  in  the  quarrels  of  stran- 
gers, or  to  serve  their  king  and  country  by  transplanting  their 
energy  and  enterprise  to  a  new  world. 

Bartholomew  Gosnold  chose  the  latter.  He  was  a  person  of 
rank  and  intelligence,  and  had  already  acquired  distinction  by  his 
courage  and  skill  in  arms.  He  solicited  his  friends  for  aid  for 
many  years  in  vain,  but  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
'  distinguished  adventurer  Capt.  John  Smith,  Edward  Maria  Wing- 
field,  a  merchant,  and  Robert  Hunt,  a  clergyman,  who,  after  tak- 
ing a  year  for  reflection,  entered  zealously  into  his  projects. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  efiected  until  persons  of  wealth  and 
distinction  could  be  found  to  patronise  by  tneir  favor  and  aid  by 

*  This  is  the  tranalatioD  muaUy  griyen  of  the  Indian  name  "  Chesapeakei"  but  Chilly 
Mcintosh,  the  celebrated  Georgia  Creek  chief,  now  remoyed  west  of  the  MissisBippi, 
with  his  tribe,  told  the  writer  another  meanin|r,  which  he  said  was  the  trae  one,  but 
which  the  writer  has  forgotten ;  but  which  was,  however,  not  so  unlike  the  one  giyen 
■boye  but  that  the  same  word  might  well  eonyey  the  two  different  impreuionsy  in  dif- 
mit  idioms  of  the  sama  langoage. 
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their  capit&l  the  enthtwiasin  of  the  adyentorera.  Sir  Fkrdin  Ahto 
GrORGBB,  a  man  of  wealth,  rank*  and  influence,  had  been  informing 
himself,  by  conversation  with  several  American  Indians  who  had 
been  carried  to  England  by  previous  voyages,  and  by  every  other 
means  in  his  power,  of  the  nature  of  the  country ;  and  from  the 
information  he  obtained  became  exceedingly  anxious  to  possess  a 
domain  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  persuaded  Sir 
JoHK  PoFHAM,  lord  chicfjustico  of  England,  to  unite  in  his  views. 
RicBABD  Hackltt,  the  distinguished  compiler  of  narratives  of  mari- 
time adventures,  and  one  of  the  assignees  of  Raleigh,  had  not  yet 
relinquished  his  hopes  of  a  permanent  settlement  in  America,  not- 
withstanding the  freouent  previous  discouraging  failures,  and 
cheerfully  joined  in  this  new  scheme  of  American  colonization. 
The  exertions  of  these  energetic  and  distinguished  individuals 
speedily  raised  a  company,  and  procured  a  charter  from  King 
James. 

As  this  wai  the  fint  chaiter  under  which  a  permanent  lettlement  wae  made,  it  may 
be  worth  attention  to  notiee  eome  of  Hs  piomtnent  featuiee.  The  charter  heart  date  on 
the  tenth  of  April,  sixteen  hundred  and  six.*  It  grants  all  the  coantr?  from  foor-and- 
thirty  to  iiTe-and-forty  decrees  of  north  latitode,  and  all  islands  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast.  This  munense  extent  of  oonntry  was  dirided  by  the  charter  between 
two  companies,  for  the  more  speedy  accomplishment  of  their  porpoecy — which  have  been 
ever  since  designated  as  the  London  and  the  Plymouth  companies.  The  London  com- 
pany wished  to  establish  a  colony  between  the  34th  and  41st  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
the  Plymouth  between  the  36th  and  45th,  and  the  grants  were  made  in  conformity  to 
their  wishes.  But  as  there  was  room  for  collision  between  the  38th  and  41st  degrees  of 
latitude,  the  colony  which  first  settled  was  to  possess  the  land  for  fifty  miles  north  and 
south  of  its  location,  and  the  other  colony  was  forbidden  to  settle  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  colony  first  planted.  EUtch  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  gorerned  by  a  council 
of  thirteent  persons,  under  the  management  and  direction  of  a  council  of  thirteen  in 
England,  which  was  to  regulate  both  colonies.  The  council  in  the  colonies  were  to 
ffOTem  accordinff  to  laws,  ordinances,  and  instructions  prescribed  by  the  king  himsell 
The  colonies  had  full  power  giyen  to  search  for  and  work  mines,  paying  to  toe  king  a 
fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  obtained,  and  a  fifteenth  of  the  copper ;  and  they  were 
further  allowed  to  coin  money  to  pass  current  in  the  colonies.  They  were  also  empow- 
exed  to  lery  a  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  the  property  of  the  king's  subject* 
trading  within  their  limits,  and  five  per  cent,  upon  all  others  so  trading,  for  ihe  use  of  the 
colony  for  twenty^ne  yean,  and  afterwards  for  the  use  of  the  king. 

Certain  articles  of  necessity  were  allowed  to  be  carried  to  the  colonies  from  any  part 
of  the  king's  dominions  free  of  duty  for  the  first  seven  years ;  and  the  colonists  and 
their  descendants  were  to  have  forever  the  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities  of 
native-bom  Englishmen. 

The  English  council  was  to  have  power  to  name  the  persons  who  were  to  compose 
the  colonial  council,  and  the  latter  elected  their  own  president,  and  supplied  vacancies 
in  their  o#n  body.  The  religion  of  the  church  of  England  was  established ;  lauds  were 
to  descend  as  at  common  law ;  manslaughter,  adultery,  and  dangerous  tumults  and 
seditions,  were  to  be  punished  with  death.  The  president  and  council  constituted  the 
supreme  tribunal  in  all  cases.  The  property  of  the  colonists  was  to  continue  in  joint 
stock  for  five  years. 

One  hundred  and  nine  years  from  the  discovery  of  the  North 

D       19  1606    American  continent  by  Cabot,  three  small  vessels, 

f         •  «^rhose  joint  tonnage  amounted  to  only  oae  hundred 

•  See  this  charter  preserved  in  Stith, — Henning's  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  60,  and  in  T. 
Rynier. 

t  It  appears  afterwards  that  only  seven  were  appointed  ;  no  reason  is  assigned  for 
the  change. 
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and  sixty  tons  burden,  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Virginia  with  a 
colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  men.  They  were  detained  for  six 
weeks  in  sight  of  England  by  adverse  winds.  The  voyage  was 
prosecuted  under  the  command  of  Captain  Newport,  who  sailed 
Dy  the  old  route  of  the  Canaries  and  the  West  India  islands ;  thas 
consuming  the  valuable  time  and  provisions  of  the  colonists,  in  a 
voyage  unnecessarily  long  and  circaitous.  He  did  not  arrive  in 
the  Chesapeake  until  the  26th  of  April. 

Dissensions  had  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  which 
there  was  no  competent  aathority  to  quell,  as  the  absurd  afiecta- 
tion  of  diplomatic  mystery  on  the  part  of  King  James  had  sealed 
up  his  instructions,  and  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  constitute 
the  council,  in  a  box  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  after  they 
arrived  in  Virginia. 

The  southern  cape  of  the  Chesapeake  received  the  name  of 
Henry,  and  the  northern  that  of  Charles,  after  the  names  of  the 
sons  of  James.  After  landing  on  Cape  Henry,  the  box  of  instruc- 
tions was  opened,  and  Smith*  was  found  to  be  named  as  one  of 
the  council,  but  he  was  excluded  by  the  jealous  malignity  of  the 
rest    Wingfield  was  chosen  president. 

Soon  after  passing  the  capes,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  a  large 
and  beautiful  river,  which  they  named  after  their  sovereign  James, 
but  which  the  natives  called  Powhatan.  About  fifty  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  they  selected  a  spot  for  their  settlement, 
Mav  13  ^  which  they  gave  the  name  of  James  Town.  There 
^  *  could  not,  perhaps,  be  a  company  more  unfitted  for  the 
duty  which  it  had  to  perform,  than  tnat  which  now  commenced 
the  foundation  of  the  British  empire  in  America.  The  colonists 
were  in  a  wilderness,  surrounded  by  savages,  without  a  fortifica- 
tion to  repel  their  incursions,  possessed  of  a  scanty  supply  of  pro- 
visions, without  means  of  planting, — and  without  a  habitation  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather,  save  such  as  they  might  them- 
selves erect ;  yet  in  the  whole  company  there  were  but /our  car- 
penters, and  twelve  laborers,  to  fifty-four  gentlemen.  At  first,  how- 
ever, this  rare  collection  of  pioneers  fell  to  work  with  spirit,  each 
to  his  appropriate  duty.  The  president,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  weak  man,  and  ill-suited  for  his  station,  was  too  jealous  of 
his  own  men  to  allow  exercises  at  arms,  or  a  fortification  to  be 
erected ;  and  the  only  protection  provided,  was  a  sort  of  half- 
moon  formed  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  by  the  exertions  of  Kendall. 
Newport,  Smith,  and  twenty  others  were  sent  to  discover  the  head 
of  the  river.  'In  six  days  they  arrived  at  a  town  called  Powhatan, 
belonging  to  King  Powhatan,  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  river, 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Richmond.  They  were  kindly 
treated  by  the  Indians.  When  the  expedition  returned,  they  found 
that  Jamestown  had  been  attacked  by  the  savages,  and  seventeen 

*  Tiie  coancil  named,  wai  Bart  Goniold,  John  Smith,  Edward  Wingfield,  Chriato- 
fker  Newport,  John  Rateliffe,  John  Martin,  and  George  Kendall. 
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men  woondedt  and  a  boy  killed.  They  were  attacked  while  at 
woik,  and  their  arms  out  of  order ;  so  that  the  whole  were  only 
saved  from  destruction  by  the  timely  aid  of  the  vessels.  After  this 
experience  of  his  folly,  the  president  permitted  the  place  to  be 
fortified ;  and  the  labor  necessary  to  effect  this,  with  so  small  a 
force,  while  it  was  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard  their 
workmen  by  day,  to  watch  by  night,  to  prepare  ground  for  com, 
and  lumber  to  relade  the  ships,  may  be  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. After  a  stay  of  six  weeks,  Newport  prepared  to  depart, 
and  the  council  affecting  a  tender  regard  for  the  character  of  Smith, 
whom  they  had  falsely  accused  of  a  treacherous  design  to  usurp 
royal  authority  in  the  colony,  and  kept  out  of  his  seat  in  the  council 
under  these  cnarges,  now  proposed,  that  he  might  not  be  utterly 
mined  by  a  trial,  to  send  him  home  to  the  council,  to  be  disposed  of 
as  they  might  think  proper.  But  Smith,  conscious  of  innocence  of 
the  absurd  charge,  boldly  defied  them,  and  demanded  a  trial.  His 
accusers  suborned  witnesses,  who,  instead  of  answering  the  expec- 
tations of  their  employers,  only  exposed  the  subornation.  The 
company  were  so  incensed  at  the  infamous  conduct  of  his  accu- 
sers, that  they  condemned  the  president  to  pay  him  £200,  which, 
when  received,  he  generously  threw  into  the  common  stock. 
Newport  sailed  on  the  15th  of  June,  leaving  one  hundred  men  in 
Virginia. 

The  condition  of  tbe  men  thw  left,  wae  the  most  melancholy  that  can  well  be  im- 
agined. They  oonaisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  men  entirely  unoaed  lo  labor  or  hard- 
ship ;  who  were  doomed  to  encounter  every  kind  of  difficulty,  in  the  midtt  of  summer, 
in  a  hot  and  sickly  climate.  In  ten  days  from  the  departure  of  Newport,  scarce  tea 
men  could  stand,  from  sickness  and  weakness.  The  food  was  scanty  in  quantity,  and 
of  the  most  unwholesome  quality.  The  allowance  of  each  man  was  half  a  pint  of 
wheat,  and  as  much  barley,  boiled  in  water,  which  was  served  out  from  a  common 
kettle,  and  which  having  been  closely  stowed  in  the  ship's  hold  for  twenty-six  weeks, 
in  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  was  reduced  to  a  condition  any  thing  but  tempting. 
Smith,  the  narrator  of  these  sufferings,  humorously  remarks :  "  If  we  had  been  as  free 
from  all  sins,  as  from  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  we  might  have  been  canonized  for 
saints.'*  As  might  be  supposed  in  such  an  unfortunate  state  of  aflairs,  great  mortality 
prevailed,  and  fifty  were  buried  between  May  and  September ;  and  thosn  that  survived 
relied  principally  for  their  subsistence  upon  sturgeon  and  sea-crabs.  The  suffering,  in 
this  state  of  affairs,  must  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
preddent  was  indulging  himself  in  every  luxury  which  the  stores  afforded — and  his  de- 
tection in  an  attempt  to  escape  in  the  pinnace,  from  the  suffering  colony.  This  last 
act  of  treachery  was  more  than  the  little  colony  could  endure ;  and  weak  as  it  was,  it 
deposed  him,  and  Kendall,  his  accomplice.  Ratcliffe  was  made  president  The  coun- 
cil do  not  seem  to  have  exercised  the  power  granted  them  in  their  charter,  of  filling  up 
vacancies,  and  it  was  now  reduced  to  three — Ratcliffe,  Smith,  and  Martin  ;  Crotnold 
had  perished,  Newport  sailed  for  England,  and  Wingfield  and  Kendall  had  been 
deposed. 

The  president  and  Martin  being  unpopular  men,  and  very  defi- 
cient in  judgment  and  energy,  committed  the  control  of  afiairs 
nearly  entirely  to  Smith,  who,  by  his  example  and  his  skill  in 
managing  men,  speedily  reduced  afiairs  to  order,  induced  the  men 
to  work,  and  provided  comfortable  habitations.  His  next  object 
was  to  obtain  a  supply  of  com  for  the  immediate  necessity  of  the 
people,  which  he  did  efiectually,  by  frightening  the  people  of 
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Kecoughtan,  an  Indian  village,  situated  near  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Hampton — after  first  trying  every  means  to  purchase 
their  provision.  Smith  now  constituted  the  onlv  hope,  not  only  for 
the  existence  of  the  colony,  as  such,  but  for  the  lives  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  it  consisted.  Their  recent  wretchedness  was 
not  a  sufficient  warning  to  them  to  preserve  order,  and  to  husband 
their  resources  with  prudence,  now  that  plenty  was  provided ;  but 
they  lived  as  wasteiully  as  if  they  had  boundless  magazines  at 
command.  Smith,  seeing  this,  caused  the  pinnace  to  be  fitted  up 
for  a  cruise ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  country  lying  on  the 
ChicKahominy. 

During  one  of  these  temp*orary  absences  of  Smith,  Wingfield 
and  Kendall,  who  had  lived  in  disgrace  since  they  were  deposed, 
laid  a  plot  to  carry  oflT  the  pinnace  to  England,  which  the  fortu- 
nate return  of  Smith,  before  tbey  had  time  to  effect  their  purpose, 
prevented.  But  not  even  then  were  they  defeated  without  firing 
on  the  pinnace,  by  which  means  Kendall  lost  his  life. 

Smith  having  gained  possession  of  the  pinnace,  ascended  the 
Chickahominy,  and  procured  an  abundance  of  com.  Winter  com- 
ing on  soon  after,  afforded  an  amply  supply  of  game  and  wild  fowl, 
8o  that  plenty  was  once  more  restored,  and  thought  no  longer  en- 
tertained of  going  to  England. 

Little  souls  cannot  look  upon  the  greatest  exploits  of  nobler 
creatures,  without  suffering  a  captious  and  jealous  malignity  to 
detract  from  their  merit.  The  very  beings  whom  Smith  had  pre- 
served by  his  good  conduct,  now  murmured  against  him  their 
absurd  complaints — because  he  had  not  discovered  the  head  of  the 
Chickahominy,  although  he  had  returned  only  to  supply  them  with 
food.  His  spirit  could  not  brook  reproach,  however  undeserved, 
for  any  thing  which  was  yet  possible  to  be  accomplished.  He 
again  ascended  the  Chickahominy  as  far  as  was  practicable  in  the 

Einnace,  and  leaving  it  in  a  position  which  he  supposed  to  be  safe, 
e  advanced  yet  higher,  with  two  whites  and  two  Indians^  in  a 
canoe.  He  left  his  men  with  his  little  boat,  and  taking  only  his 
Indian  guide,  advanced  into  the  forest  with  his  gun  to  procure 
them  provision.  Unfortunately,  in  disobedience  to  his  orders,  the 
men  in  the  pinnace  went  ashore,  and  one  of  them  was  taken  by 
the  Indians,  who  learned  from  their  prisoner  whither  the  captain 
had  gone.  The  savages  pursued  him,  and  slew  the  men  left  with 
the  canoe  while  they  slept.  They  next  sought  Smith,  but  found 
him  no  easy  prey  ;  for,  tying  his  guide  to  his  arm  as  a  buckler  to 
keep  off  their  arrows,  he  defended  himself  so  gallantly  that  they 
dared  not  approach  him,  until,  falling  accidentally  into  a  marsh,  he 
was  at  length  forced  by  cold  and  fatigue  to  surrender.  The  sav- 
ages conducted  him  to  their  chief,  Opechankanough,  king  of 
Pamunkee.  Smith  endeavored  to  impress  the  king  with  a  high 
idea  of  his  powers,  by  presenting  him  with  a  mariner's  compass, 
explaining  its  uses,  and  instructing  him  in  the  rudiments  of  astron- 
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omy,  by  explaining  the  motion  of  the  earth,  its  shape,  and  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets ;  truths  which  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  he  could  make  the  savage  comprehend,  especially  as  he 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  their  language.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  king  was  pleased  with  the  ivory  case  of  the  compass,  and 
the  mysterious  play  of  the  needle,  which  he  could  see  but  not 
touch,  and  which  moved  without  an  apparent  cause.  Accord-' 
ingly,  we  find  when  his  men  had  tied  Smith  to  a  tree  and  were 
about  to  slay  him,  the  king  did  not  ^attempt  to  prevent  it  by 
explaining  the  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  but  merely  held 
up  the  compass,  the  sight  of  which  seems  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  disarm  their  wrath. 

For  six  or  seven  weeks  Smith  was  led  about  in  triumph  by 
these  simple  people,  and  exhibited  to  the  tribes  between  the  James 
and  Potomac  rivers,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  was  in 
hourly  apprehension  of  being  put  to  death ;  but  was  generally 
well  treated,  and  provided  with  most  of  the  luxuries  which  their 
simple  state  afibrded.  At  length  he  was  brought  before  their  em- 
peror, Powhatan,  who  received  him  with  all  the  formal  pomp  and 
state  known  to  his  savage  court  A  long  consultation  was  held 
by  the  council  there  assembled,  upon  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  him,  which  terminated  unfavorably.  He  was  seized  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  savages,  and  his  head  laid  upon  two  great  stones  which 
had  been  brought  there  for  the  purpose.  His  executioners  had 
already  raised  their  clubs  to  dash  out  his  brains,  and  thus  at  once 
end  his  toil  and  difficulties,  and  cut  off  the  only  hope  of  the  colony, 
when  an  advocate  appeared,  as  unexpected  as  would  have  been 
the  appearance  of  an  angel  sent  immediately  from  heaven  to  ask 
his  release.  This  was  Pocahontas,  the  emperor's  favorite  daugh- 
ter, who  generously  stepped  forth  and  entreated,  with  tears,  that 
Smith  might  be  spared.  And  when  she  found  this  unavailing  with 
the  inexorable  judges,  she  seized  his  head,  and  placed  it  under  her 
own,  to  protect  it  from  the  blows.  This  sight  so  moved  Powhatan, 
that  he  permitted  Smith  to  live,  intending  to  retain  him  to  make 
trinkets  and  utensils  for  his  family  and  himself.  But  a  few  days 
afterwards  Powhatan  told  him  they  would  be  friends  again,  and 
sent  him  back  to  Jamestown,  with  an  offer  of  a  large  district  of 
country  in  exchange  for  two  great  guns  and  a  grindstone ;  but  the 
party  who  were  to  carry  these  things  found  them  so  heavy,  and 
w^ere  so  much  terrified  by  the  effect  of  the  guns,  when  discharged 
at  a  tree,  that  they  were  well  satisfied  to  return  without  them, 
having  received  a  few  paltry  baubles  and  trinkets.  Smith's  return 
again  prevented  a  party  from  running  off  with  the  pinnace ;  which 
so  incensed  them  that  they  laid  a  plot  to  slay  him,  by  a  mock  trial 
for  the  death  of  the  two  men  he  had  left  in  the  canoe,  and  who 
were  slain  by  the  savages ;  but  he  was  too  prompt  for  the  conspir- 
ators, whom  he  seized  and  kept  close  prisoners  until  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  sending  them  to  England  for  trial.  The 
colony  was  now  only  preserved  from  perishing   by  the  kind- 
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ness  of  Pocahontas,  who  brought  ample  supplies  every  four  or 
five  days. 

During  this  time  the  little  cobny  had  not  been  forgotten  by  the  company  in  England, 
but  Newport,  aoon  after  hia  return,  wai  again  dispatched,  in  company  with  another  vet- 
■el,  commanded  by  Francis  Nelson,  furnished  with  all  things  which  could  be  imagined 
necessary  either  for  the  crews  or  the  colonists.  Nelson,  when  in  sight  of  Cape  Henry, 
was  driven  by  a  storm  so  far  to  sea,  that  he  was  obliged  to  land  m  the  West  Indies 
lo  refit  and  renew  his  supply  of  water.  Newport  arrived  without  an  accident.  Before 
the  arrival  of  this  supply,  Smith  had  established  a  regular  intercourse  with  the  savages, 
and  bought  their  provisions  at  moderate  prices,  which  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  them,  and  the  awe  which  his  name  inspired,  enabled  him  to  fix  for  himaelC 
But  now  the  poor  colonists  were  so  grateful  to  the  mariners  who  had  come  to  their  re. 
lief,  that  they  were  permitted  to  trade  at  such  prices  as  they  thought  proper,  by  which 
means,  it  followed,  in  a  short  time,  that  a  pound  of  cbpper  would  not  purchase  what  had 
before  sold  for  an  ounce.  Newport  thought  proper  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  Pow- 
hatan,  who  received  the  party  with  great  dignity  and  state.  During  this  visit,  a 
contest  of  wits  took  place  between  the  two  parties,  in  which  Powhatan  evmced  infinitely 
greater  diplomatic  skill  than  Captain  Newport ;  and  by  working  upon  his  pride,  was 
very  near  consummating  a  highly  advantageous  bargain ;  but  he  in  his  turn  was  out- 
witted  by  the  ingenuity  of  Smith,  who,  having  passed  many  baubles  before  his  eyes, 
and  finding  that  his  attention  was  attracted  by  some  blue  beads,  afi^ted  to  value  them 
exceedingly,  and  intimated  that  they  were  not  to  be  worn  except  by  the  greatest  per- 
sonages. This  inflamed  the  desire  of  the  emperor  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  cheerfully 
gave  several  hundred  bushels  of  com  for  a  pound  or  two  of  these  rare  jewels,  whose 
beautiful  color  resembled  the  pure  ether  of  heaven.  The  same  stratagem  was  afterwards 
played  off  by  Smith,  with  equal  success,  upon  Opechaukanough,  king  of  Pamunkee. 

Unfortunately,  when  Smith  and  Newport  returned  to  Jamestown  with  this  new  sup- 
ply, and  added  it  to  their  former  store,  it  took  fire  and  the  greater  part  was  consumed, 
together  with  many  of  their  dry.thatcbed  dwellings,  a  portion  of  their  palisade  fortifica- 
tions, and  some  of  their  arms,  bedding,  and  ai^iareL 

Instead  of  returning  home  with  all  possible  expedition,  Newport  remained  fourteen 
weeks  in  the  colony,  consuming  the  precious  provisions  which  should  have  been  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  unfortunate  individuals  he  was  to  leave  behind  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  he  had  brought  out  some  gold  refiners  in  his  ship,  who  having  discovered 
a  glittering  earth  near  Jamestown,  thought  it  gold ;  and  all  hands  were  diverted  from 
their  useful  toil,  for  the  purpose  of  lading  his  ship  with  this  worthless  article.  To  such 
an  extent  did  this  mania  prevail,  that  Smith  says,  "  there  was  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work, 
but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  load  gold.  Newport,  having  completed  his  cargo, 
at  length  returned  home.  Soon  after  his  departure,  the  Phoenix,  the  vessel  of  Nelson, 
which  had  been  given  up  for  lost,  arrived,  with  all  his  men  in  safety,  and  a  good  stock 
of  provisions ;  which  he  freely  and  fairly  gave  to  the  colonists  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability.  The  next  subject  for  consideration  was  the  return  cargo;  to  obtain  which, 
the  president  wished  Smith  to  examine  the  commodities  to  be  found  in  the  country  above 
the  falls ;  others  wished  the  lading  to  be  of  the  same  gold  with  which  Newport  was 
freighted;  but  Smith,  more  prudent  than  either,  succeeded  in  loading  the  Phoenix 
with  cedar,  which  was  the  first  available  cargo  sent  from  Virginia  to  England. 

Smith  accompanied  the  PhcBuix,  as  far  as  Cape  Henry,  in  a 
T  2  1608  ^"^^^^  open  barge  with  fourteen  men,  with  which 
June    ,  .  eq^ipnaent  he  proposed  to  accomplish  his  long  cher- 

ished object  of  exploring  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributary  waters. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  him  through  his  two  wonderful 
voyages,  undertaken  for  this  purpose,  but  we  will  merely  present 
an  outline  of  his  course  from  the  pen  of  an  able  modern  author,* 
from  whom  we  have  before  quoted.  '*  Two  voyages,  made  in  an 
open  boat,  with  a  few  companions,  over  whom  his  superior  cour- 
age, rather  than  his  station  as  a  magistrate,  gave  him  authority, 


•  BaMioft,  Hilt  U.  StUas,  vol  I.  p.  149 
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occupied  him  about  three  months  of  the  summer,  and  embraced  a 
navig;ation  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles.  The  slendemess  of 
his  means  has  been  contrasted  with  the  dignity  and  utility  of  his 
discoveries,  and  his  name  has  been  placed  in  the  highest  rank  with 
the  distinguished  men  who  have  enlarged  the  bounds  of  geograph- 
ical knowledge,  and  opened  the  way  by  their  investigations  for 
colonies  and  commerce.  He  surveyed  the  bav  of  the  Chesapeake 
to  the  Susquehannaht  and  left  only  the  borders  of  that  remote 
river  to  remain  for  some  years  longer  the  fabled -dwelling-place 
of  a  giant  progeny.  The  Patapseo  was  discovered  and  explored, 
and  Smith  probably  entered  the  harbor  of  Baltimore.  The  majestic 
Potomac,  which  at  its  mouth  is  seven  miles  broad,  especially  in- 
vited curiosity ;  and  passing  beyond  the  heights  of  Mount  Vernon 
and  the  City  of  Washington,  he  ascended  to  the  falls  above  George- 
town. Nor  did  he  merely  explore  the  river  and  inlets.  He  pen- 
etrated the  territories,  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
native  tribes,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  future  beneficial  inter- 
course. The  map  which  he  prepared  and  sent  to  the  company  in 
London  is  still  extant,  and  delineates  correctly  the  great  outlines 
of  nature.  The  expedition  was  worthv  the  romantic  age  of 
American  history."  The  map  is  indeed  astonishingly  accurate. 
We  cannot  forbear  adding  the  corroborating  testimony  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Robertson*'  upon  this  subject,  which  is  also  quoted  and 
approved  by  Marshall.f  ''He  brought  with  him  an  account  of 
that  large  portion  of  the  American  continent  now  comprehended 
in  the  two  provinces  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  so  full  and  exact, 
that  after  the  progress  of  information  and  research  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  his  map  exhibits  no  inaccurate  view  of  both  countries, 
and  is  the  original  upon  which  all  subsequent  descriptions  have 
been  formed." 

When  Smith  returned  to  Jamestown  he  found  that  little  had 
Sp  t  7  IfiOfi  ^^^^  done,  and  a  whole  summer,  which  was  a  season 

P  *    '  *of  plenty,  was  wasted  in  idleness  by  the  folly  and 

imbecility  of  the  president,  whose  conduct  was  so  outrageous  that 
the  company  had  been  at  last  forced  to  depose  and  imprison  him. 

Smith  was  now  elected  president,  and  his  energetic   conduct 

Sp  t  1 0      speedily  brought  afiairs  into  good  order,  and  repaired 
P        '     as  far  as  possible  the  iiyuries  occasioned  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  predecessor. 

Soon  after  Smith's  election  Newport  again  arrived,  with  the 
preposterous  order,  supposed  to  have  been  procured  by  his  own 
representations,  not  to  return  without  a  lump  of  gold,  discovery 
of  a  passage  to  the  south  sea,  or  one  of  the  lost  company  sent  out 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  also  absurdly  brought  some  costly 
articles  for  the  royal  household  of  Powhatan,  which  served  only  to 
inflate  the  pride,  without  conciliating  the  affection  of  that  prince. 
Some  Poles  and  Dutchmen  were  also  brought  for  the  purpose  of 

•  See  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Va.  p.  71. 

t  Manhall't  IntrodaetioB  to  life  of  WaahingtMi,  p^  41. 
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manufacturing  pitch,  tar,  glass,  ashes,  &c.,  which  would  have  been 
well  enough  if  the  colony  had  been  in  a  condition  always  to  defy 
famine,  but  which  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  now,  when 
every  man's  exertions  were  necessary  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of 
food.  Notwithstanding  Smith's  remonstrances,  Newport  insisted 
upon  his  trip  of  discovery  above  the  falls  of  James  River,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  a  route  to  the  south  sea,  although  Powhatan 
nad  assured  them  that  the  story  they  had  heard  of  there  being  a 
sea  in  that  direction  was  utterly  false.  The  party  returned,  as 
Smith  had  predicted,  disappointed  and  disheartened.  Since  this 
project  had  failed,  Smith  havingfirst  procured  a  supply  of  provisions 
which  Newport  and  the  rest  with  all  their  vain  boasting  and  their 
costly  presents  had  failed  to  do,  and  knowing  that  it  was  as  im- 
possible to  find  a  lump  of  gold,  or  one  of  Raleigh's  company,  as  it 
was  to  find  the  south  sea  on  James  River,  set  himself  to  work  to 
supply  a  cargo  of  tar,  pitch,  boards,  ashes,  and  such  articles 
as  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  procure,  although  with  great 
difficulty  and  labor.  So  efiectually  did  he  exert  himself,  and  so 
much  authority  had  he  acquired  over  the  delicate  gentlemen  under 
his  control,  whose  tender  hands  blistered  with  the  use  of  the  axe, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  had  provided  a  sufficient  cargo  for  Captain 
Newport,  who  at  length  departed,  leaving  two  hundred  souls  in 
the  colony.  By  the  return  of  the  vessel  Smith  wrote  to  the  coun- 
cil a  letter  detailing  the  cause  of  their  mishaps,  assuring  them  that 
they  need  not  expect  a  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  that 
nothing  was  to  be  obtained  but  by  labor.  He  complained  of  the 
want  of  judgment  and  economv  in  the  expenditure  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colony,  which  preventea  them  from  reaping  an  advantage 
of  greater  value  than  a  hundred  pounds  judiciously  expended 
would  purchase,  from  an  actual  outlay  by  the  company  of  two  or 
three  thousand.  He  also  especially  complained  of  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  men  sent  out,  and  entreated  them  when  they  sent 
again,  rather  to  send  ''but  thirty  carpenters,  husbandmen,  garden- 
ers, fishermen,  blacksmiths,  masons,  and  diggers  up  of  tree-roots, 
well  provided,  than  a  thousand  such  as  they  had ;  for  unless  they 
could  both  lodge  and  feed  them,  they  would  perish  with  want  before 
they  could  be  made  good  for  any  thing." 

From  the  departure  of  the  ship  until  the  next  arrival,  the  men 
1609  were  only  preserved  from  perishing  by  the  most  active  and 
'  unremitting  exertions  of  their  president,  the  detail  of 
whose  conduct  in  his  intercourse  with  the  savages,  and  his  man- 
agement of  the  ill-assorted,  disorderly,  turbulent  spirits  under  his 
control,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  in  history,  and  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities. 

Although  the  fond  anticipations  of  the  Virginia  company  had  been  entirely  disap- 
pointed, a  spirit  seems  to  have  prevailed,  which  was  rather  disposed  to  surmount  all 
difficulties  by  increased  exertion,  than  to  succumb  to  the  accumulated  misfortunes  which 
had  already  been  encountered. 

The  company  seemed  to  have  perceived  their  emnr  in  expecting  a  sudden  acquisition 
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•f  wealth  ftom  their  American  poMwioni ;  and  the  defecti  in  the  government  estah* 
Mat  523    1609   ^''^^  ^  ^  ^^  charter.    To  remedy  these  evile  a  new  charter  waf 
^      '  '  obtained,  in  which  many  individaals  and  corporate  bodies  were  includedt 

of  jpeat  wealth,  power,  and  rq>atation. 

By  the  new  charter  the  power  which  had  before  been  reserved  by  the  king  was  now 
transfened  to  the  company  itself ;  which  was  to  have  the  power  of  choosing  the  supreme 
council  in  England,  and  of  legislating  in  all  cases  for  the  colony.  The  powers  of  the 
govenior  were  enlarged  fiom  those  of  a  mere  president  of  the  council,  to  supreme  and 
ahsolate  civil  and  military  control ;  the  instructions  and  regulations  of  the  supreme 
eooncil  being  his  only  guide  or  check.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  only 
practicable  government  which  could  be  offered  to  a  colony  in  the  situation  and  composed 
of  the  materials  which  then  existed  in  Virginia.  The  members  of  the  council  had  only 
been  so  many  petty  tyrants,^ — the  indolent  and  weak  thwarting  the  exertions  of  the 
indnstrioua  and  intelligent,  and  the  cowardly  and  factious  disputing  the  authority  and 
impugning  the  motives  of  such  as  were  brave  and  honorable.  In  truth,  whenever  any 
thing  good  had  thus  far  been  done,  it  was  by  the  exercise  of  absolute  authority  by  a  mind 
superior  to  the  rest ;  and  whatever  had  gone  wrong,  might  with  truth  be  attributed  almost 
as  much  to  the  opposing  views  of  the  various  members  of  the  council,  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  some  to  do  wrong. 

Lord  De  La  Ware  received  the  appointment  of  governor  for  life 
under  the  new  charter,  and  an  avarice  which  would  listen  to  no 
possibility  of  defeat,  and  which  already  dreamed  of  a  flourishing 
empire  in  America,  surrounded  him  with  stately  ofHcers,  suited  by 
their  titles  and  nominal  charges  to  the  dignity  of  an  opulent  king- 
dom. The  condition  of  the  public  mind  favored  colonization  ; 
swarms  of  people  desired  to  be  transported  ;  and  the  adventurers 
with  cheerful  alacrity  contributed  free-will  offerings.  The  widely 
diffused  enthusiasm  soon  enabled  the  company  to  dispatch  a  fleet 
of  nine  vessels,  containing  more  than  five  hundred  emigrants. 
Newport  was  made  admiral,  and  was  joint  commissioner  with  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  until  the  arrival  of  the  governor.  But  these  three  indi- 
viduals, with  a  ceremonious  punctilio  characteristic  of  little  minds, 
seeking  that  distinction  from  artificial  positions  in  society  which 
they  cannot  obtain  by  their  own  merit,  could  not  agree  in  a  con- 
test for  precedence,  and  hence  were  compelled,  as  a  compromise, 
all  to  go  in  the  same  ship :  thus  exposing  the  colony  to  all  the 
danger  of  anarchy  rather  than  that  one  should  appear  by  the  ship 
he  occupied  to  be  a  greater  man  than  the  other. 

They  accordingly  embarked  with  their  commission,  their  direc- 
tions, and  much  of  the  provision,  in  the  Sea  Venture,  When  near 
the  coast  of  Virginia  they  encountered  a  violent  storm  which  de- 
stroyed one  small  vessel,  and  drove  the  Sea  Venture  so  far  to  sea 
that  she  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  the  Bermudas.  Seven  ships 
arrived  in  safety. 

When  Smith  heard  of  the  arrival  of  this  immense  fleet,  he  at  first  supposed  it  belonged 
to  Spain,  and  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  colony ;  he  accordingly  made  all  things 
ready,  with  his  usual  promptness  and  energy  of  character,  to  give  them  a  warm  reception, 
and  little  fear  was  entertained  of  the  result.  Smith  had  by  this  time  by  his  good  con- 
duct brought  the  sAvages  so  completely  into  subjection,  by  their  admiration  for  his  quali- 
ties and  fear  of  his  power,  that  they  had  become  subjects  and  servants,  planting  and  work- 
ing  for  him  as  he  required  ;  and  now,  when  it  was  thought  he  was  about  to  be  attacked 
by  the  Spaniards,  they  lent  him  all  the  aid  in  their  power. 

The  company  in  England  had  not  attended  to  the  wise  advice  of  Smith  in  the  selec- 
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turn  of  their  eoloniits,  for  it  must  be  remarked  that  he  had  no  friend  at  home,  while  his 
enemies  were  snfiered  there  to  make  their  own  representations.  In  the  new  batch  of 
officers  Ratcllffe  and  Archer  were  sent  back,  who  had  been  sent  home  in  disgrace  for 
their  idle,  dissolute,  and  mutinous  conduct.  They  prejudiced  the  minds  of  Sie  other 
officers  so  much  against  Smith,  on  the  voyage,  that  they  hated  him  mortally  before  they 
had  seen  him.  The  historian  of  the  times  regrets  that  the  fleet  was  not  composed  of 
Spaniards  instead  of  Englishmen,  and  thinks  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  colony. 

The  newly-imported  **  unruly  gallants,  packed  hither  by  their  friends  to  escape 
ill  destinies,  taking  sides  with  Ratcliffe,  Archer,  and  their  confederates  against  the 
president,  whoee  commission  they  affected  to  consider  as  having  been  superseded  by  the 
new  commission,  conducted  themselves  very  riotously,  and  refused  to  remain  in  subor- 
dination to  any  authority.  Smith  bore  this  for  some  time  patiently,  expecting  every 
moment  the  arrival  of  the  new  commission,  and  wishing,  when  that  event  happened,  to 
depart  for  England,  and  leave  the  scene  of  his  great  sufferings  and  glorious  exertions ; 
bemg  willing  to  quit  the  service  of  a  company,  who  could  so  unceremoniously  dispense 
with  his  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  individuals  over  him  who  had  no  claims 
tipon  them,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  management  of  the  colony.  Fortunately  the 
commissioners  had  been  stranded,  and  did  not  arrive,  and  Smith  could  no  longer  suffer 
affiurs  to  remain  in  confusion.  After  his  resolution  was  taken,  he  quickly  laid  by  the 
heels  the  most  factious,  who  had  been  perpetually  plotting  his  destruction,  and  engaging 
in  all  kinds  of  mischief,  until  he  could  have  leisure  to  do  them  justice. 

The  number  still  remaining  at  large  in  Jamestown  being  too  grreat  for  that  position, 
and  more  than  could  be  well  supported  or  easily  managed,  he  dispatched  West  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  best  men  he  could  select,  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  falls ; 
and  Martin,  with  nearly  as  many  more,  to  Nansemond ;  providing  them  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  food  and  other  necessary  articles.  Martin  managed  badly ;  his  jealous 
fears  induced  him  to  attack  the  savages  in  his  neighborhood,  who  had  treated  him 
well,  and  take  possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  their  com  and  other  property — while 
his  cowardly  caution  or  criminal  tenderness  permitted  them  to  rally,  and  in  their  turn 
attack  his  men  with  impunity,  to  kill  and  wound  several,  and  retake  all  they  had  lost. 
He  sent  to  Jamestown  for  a  reinforcement,  which  he  did  not  employ  when  he  received, 
but  hastened  thither  himself,  cowering  under  the  protection  of  Smith's  prowess,  and 
leaving  his  men  to  their  fate. 

The  president  set  out  for  the  falls,  a  few  days  after  West  had 
departed,  and  found  that  he  had  located  himself  in  an  exceedingly 
inconvenient  station,  subject  to  inundation,  and  surrounded  by 
other  intolerable  inconveniences.  He  offered  a  fair  proposition  to 
Powhatan,  for  the  purchase  of  his  place  called  Powhatan,  which 
he  was  willing  to  accept ;  but  the  disorderly  spirits  he  had  sent 
thither,  who  were  dreaming  that  the  country  immediately  above 
them  was  full  of  gold,  to  which  they  wished  no  one  to  have  access 
but  themselves,  refused  the  place  or  to  ratify  the  contract,  despis- 
ing alike  his  kindness  and  his  authority.  The  president,  with  his 
five  men,  went  boldly  among  them,  and  seized  the  ringleaders  of 
the  mutiny ;  but  the  whole  number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
gathering  in  upon  him,  forced  him  to  retire,  but  not  without  seiz- 
ing one  of  their  boats,  with  which  he  took  possession  of  the  ship, 
in  which  their  provision  was  lodged.  Fortunately  for  Smith,  he 
was  sustained  by  the  mariners,  who  had  learned  his  character 
from  his  old  soldiers  and  their  own  observations  of  his  conduct, 
as  well  as  by  several  of  the  officers,  who  had  learned  the  error 
of  their  first  prejudices,  deserted  his  adversaries,  and  become  his 
firm  friends.  The  Indians  came  to  Smith,  whom  they  considered 
as  their  friend  and  protector,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  maltreat- 
ment of  the  party  at  the  falls,  stating  that  they  were  worse  than 
their  old  enemies  the  M onocans,  from  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
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party  to  protect  them ;  and  seeing  their  turbulent  disobedience, 
they  offered  their  aid  to  chastise  them.  Smith  remained  nine 
days  longer  trying  to  heal  these  differences,  and  to  convince  them 
of  the  absurdity  of  their  **  gilded  hopes  of  the  South  sea  mines." 
But  finding  all  in  vain,  he  set  out  for  Jamestown.  Such  vision- 
ary and  disorderly  persons  were  the  first  cimlized  inhabitants  of 
the  present  polished,  intelligent,  and  hospitable  city  of  Richmond. 
No  sooner  was  Smith's  voyage  commenced  down  the  river,  than 
the  savages  attacked  those  he  left  behind  him,  and  slew  many, 
and  so  fnghtened  the  rest,  that  they  suffered  the  prisoners  they 
held  in  custody  to  escape.  The  terrified  wretches  fled  for  safety 
to  Smith,  whose  ship  had  grounded,  and  submitted,  without  stipu- 
lation, to  his  mercy.  He  seized  six  or  seven  of  the  ringleaders, 
and  imprisoned  them  ;  the  rest  he  placed  in  the  savage  fort  Pow- 
hatan, which  from  the  beauty  of  its  position,  the  excellence  of  its 
houses  and  fortifications,  and  other  advantages,  was  called  Non- 
such. He  also  satisfied  the  savages.  This  fair  prospect  was 
again  marred  by  the  imbecility  of  West,  who  listened  to  the  deceit- 
ftd  tales  and  whining  entreaties  of  the  prisoners,  and  released 
them,  which  again  threw  all  things  into  disorder ;  the  evil  dis- 
posed being  the  more  encouraged  in  their  mutinous  conduct  now, 
by  the  possession  of  their  provisions  and  stores,  which  had  been 
returned  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  previous  submission.  They 
abandoned  Non-such,  and  returned  to  their  former  inconvenient 
station  at  West's  fort  Smith,  finding  it  impossible  to  restore  tran- 
quillity, again  set  sail  down  the  river. 

In  ms  progress  an  unfortunate  accident  occurred,  which  deprived 
the  colony  of  his  services,  and  was  near  depriving  him  of  life. 
His  powder-bag  accidentally  exploded  while  he  was  sleeping, 
and  tore  the  Aedi  from  his  body  and  thighs  in  a  horrible  manner. 
The  pain  was  so  acute  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  river  to  cool 
the  burning  sensation,  and  was  near  drowning  before  he  could  be 
recovered.  He  had  yet  to  go  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  this 
situation,  before  he  could  reach  a  surgeon,  or  have  any  soothing 
application  applied  to  his  wound. 

When  he  returned  to  Jamestown,  the  time  for  the  trial  of  Rat- 
cliffe  and  Archer  was  approaching,  and  these  worthies,  fearing  the 
result,  hired  an  assassin  to  murder  him  in  his  bed,  but  the  heart 
of  the  wretch  failed  him  ere  he  could  fire  the  fatal  shot.  Failing 
in  this,  their  next  hope  was  to  save  their  lives,  by  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  government ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed  by 
Smith,  who,  having  in  vain  urged  all  those  he  thought  most 
worthy  to  accept  the  presidency,  resigned  it  to  Mr.  Percy,  who 
was  about  to  sail  for  England,  but  was  induced  to  stay  under  the 
present  embarrassing  circumstances,  to  prevent  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  colony  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  miscreants 
who  aspired  to  it. 

Smith,  finding  himself  disabled  by  his  wound,  the  pain  of  which 
almost  deprived  him  of  his  reason,  and  seeing  that  there  was  not 
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sufficient  surgical  skill  in  the  colony  to  restore  him,  determined  to 
depart  for  England.  He  well  knew  that,  in  his  disabled  state,  the 
colony  was  no  place  for  him ;  for  it  had  required  his  utmost  exertion 
in  health  to  suppress  faction  at  home,  keep  the  Indians  in  awe,  and, 
by  the  most  unceasing  activity,  supply  the  colony  with  provision. 
He  departed  under  the  most  mortifying  circumstances ;  '*  his  com- 
mission was  suppressed,  he  knew  not  why — himself  and  soldiers 
to  be  rewarded,  he  knew  not  how — and  a  new  commission  granted, 
they  knew  not  to  whom."  After  his  determination  was  known, 
the  ships,  which  were  to  have  departed  the  next  day,  were  retained 
three  weeks,  while  the  mutinous  captains  were  perfecting  some 
colorable  charges  to  send  home  against  him.  Never  had  the  colony 
sustained  such  a  loss.  His  conduct  and  his  character  will  be  best 
given  in  the  language  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  A  writer, 
who  was  with  him  in  his  troubles,  speaking  of  the  attempt  to 
usurp  the  government  immediately  before  his  departure,  says  : 

'*  But  had  that  unhappy  blast  not  happened,  he  would  quickly 
have  qualified  the  heat  of  those  humors  and  factions,  had  the  ships 
but  once  left  them  and  us  to  our  fortunes ;  and  have  made  the 
provision  from  among  the  savages,  as  we  neither  feared  Spaniard, 
savage,  nor  famine  ;  no.r  would  have  left  Virginia  nor  our  lawful 
authority,  but  at  as  dear  a  price  as  we  had  bought  it  and  paid  for 
it.  What  shall  I  say  but  thus :  we  left  him,  that  in  all  his  proceed- 
ings, made  justice  his  first  guide,  and  experience  his  second,  even 
hating  baseness,  sloth,  pride,  and  indignity,  more  than  any  danger, 
— that  never  allowed  more  for  himself,  than  his  soldiers  with  him 
that  upon  no  danger  would  send  them  where  he  would  not  lead 
them  himself; — ^that  would  never  see  us  want  what  he  either  had, 
or  could  by  any  means  get  us ; — that  would  rather  want  than  bor- 
row, or  starve  than  not  pay  ; — ^that  loved  action  more  than  words, 
and  hated  falsehood  and  covetousness  worse  than  death  ;  whose 
adventures  were  our  lives,  and  whose  loss  our  deaths.** 


CHAPTER  III. 

PROGRESS   OF   THE   COLONY MASSACRE     OF     1622 DISSOLUTION    OF    THE 

LONDON  COMPANY. 

State  of  the  colony  at  Smith*$  departure — it$  conduct  and  contequent  avfferinge. — Arri- 
val ofOateo — of  Lord  De  La  Ware — hie  departure. — Arrival  of  Dale. — Martial  Law. 
— Oaiee  Governor, — Grante  of  land  to  individtials. — New  charter, — Marriage  of 
Pocahontae. — Friendly  relatione  with  the  Indians, — Cultivation  of  Tobacco. — Tenure 
of  lands. — Tyranny  of  Argall, — Propriety  of  Reform  in  the  government, — Yeardley 
Governor, — First  colonial  assembly  in  1619. — Introduction  of  women, — Introduction 
of  negroes  by  the  Dutch  in  1620. — Constitution  brought  over  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt. 
— Relations  with  the  Indians. — Massacre  of  the  22d  of  March,  1622 — its  conse. 
quences. — Struggles  between  the  king  and  the  company, — Commissioners  sent  to  Vir. 
ginia, — Firmness  of  the  Virginians. — Dissolution  of  the  company. 

When  Smith  left  the  colony,  it  contained  four  hundred  and 
ninety  odd  persons.    The  harvest  was  newly  gathered,  and  there 
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was  provision  for  ten  weeks  in  the  stores.  The  savages  were  in 
a  good  state  of  subjection,  and  readily  yielded  at  a  reasonable  price 
whatever  they  could  spare.  All  things  were  in  such  a  condition 
that  prudent  management  might  have  ensured  the  most  brilliant 
success,  but  the  wildest  confusion  and  anarchy  prevailed.  The 
new  president  was  so  ill  that  he  could  not  attend  to  business,  and 
twenty  others  endeavored  to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  When 
the  savages  found  that  Smith  was  gone,  they  speedily  attacked  and 
broke  up  the  establishments  at  Powhatan  and  Nansemond,  driving 
in  the  remnant  of  the  men  their  butcheries  left,  to  subsist  upon  the 
rapidly  wasting  provisions  of  Jamestown.  Ratclifie  with  a  ves- 
sel and  thirty  men  attempting  to  trade  with  Powhatan,  was  by  his 
carelessness  cut  off,  and  he  himself  with  all  his  company  perished 
except  two,  who  were  saved  by  the  humanity  of  Pocahontas. 
West  with  a  crew  of  thirty  escaped  in  a  ship  to  become  pirates.* 
The  miserable  company,  now  left  without  control  or  authority,  and 
composed  with  a  few  exceptions  of  *'  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  serv- 
ing-men, libertines,  and  such-like,  ten  times  more  fit  to  spoil  a  com- 
monwealth, than  either  begin  one,  or  but  help  to  maintain  one,"* 
now  gave  free  rein  to  all  their  evil  dispositions.  Each  one  sought 
only  to  gratify  his  passions  or  preserve  his  own  life,  without  regard 
to  the  wants  or  sufferings  of  the  rest  There  was  no  union,  no 
concert,  no  harmony.  Vice  stalked  abroad  in  her  naked  deformity, 
and  her  handmaids,  misery  and  famine,  followed  in  her  train.  The 
savages  attacked  and  slew  the  whites  upon  every  occasion,  and 
forming  a  systematic  plan  to  starve  the  remainder,  they  would 
supply  no  further  provisions ;  after  they  had  bought  every  disposa- 
ble article  at  the  fort,  even  to  most  of  their  arms,  at  such  a  price  ' 
as  they  chose  to  exact.  The  corn  was  speedily  consumed  ;  next 
followed  the  domestic  animals,  poultry,  hogs,  goats,  sheep,  and 
finally  the  horses ;  all  were  consumed,  even  to  their  skins.  The 
only  resource  was  in  roots,  acorns,  berries,  and  such  other  unwhole- 
some stuff  as  could  be  found ;  nay,  so  pinching  was  the  hunger, 
that  savages  who  had  been  slain  and  buried  were  disinterred  to 
be  consumed,  and  even  some  of  the  whites  who  had  perished  were 
used  to  preserve  life  by  the  rest.  Of  nearly  five  hundred  that 
Smith  left,  in  six  months  only  sixty  emaciated  beings  remained 
alive  ;  and  these  were  without  the  possibility  of  support  for  longer 
than  ten  days. 

When  Gates  and  Samner  were  shipwrecked  on  the  Bermuda  rocks,  their  good  man- 
agement saved  the  life  of  every  individuali  and  a  large  proportion  of  their  provision  and 
stores.  On  this  island,  although  uninhabited,  nature  was  so  bountiful,  and  presented 
spontaneously  snch  a  rich  variety  of  productions  suitable  to  the  sustenance  of  man,  that 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men  lived  in  ease  and  abundance  for  nearly  ten  months.  The 
disagreeable  idea  of  remaining  thus  upon  an  island,  cut  off  fh>m  all  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  stimulated  them  to  the  exertion  necessary  to  build  two  barks,  with 
•nch  mde  iDstmments  as  they  possessed,  from  the  wreck  of  their  old  ship  and  the  cedars 
of  the  island.    In  these  they  embarked  for  Virginia,  expecting  to  find,  in  the  comfoite 

*  Smith  in  book  4,  p.  2,  says,  "  sailed  for  England.** — ^Bancroft,  156,  says,  on  the 
antliority  of  Stith,  **  became  piratet." 
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and  plenty  of  a  floorithing  colony,  ample  solace  for  aU  their  toOi  and  difficnltiei.  What, 
•w  no  then,  WB«  their  afltoniahment,  when  they  reached  Jameetown,  (after  a  mora 
*^  *  prosperons  voyage  than  they  could  have  expected  in  their  crazy  yeBsela,)  to 
meet,  instead  of  the  warm  and  joyful  welcome  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  full  fruition 
of  health  and  plenty,  only  the  greedy  cravings  of  a  few  miserable  wretches,  begging  for 
a  sufficiency  of  food  to  preserve  their  existence.  Not  anticipating  this  melancholy  situ- 
ation, they  had  only  provided  themselves  with  enough  provision  for  their  voyage,  and 
were  unable  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  their  fellow-creatures,  whose  sufferings  it  was 
so  painful  to  witness.  It  was  impossible,  in  this  situation,  to  remain  longer  in  the  colony. 
All  were  embarked  on  board  the  vessels,  Jamestown  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  its  departing  citizens  could  be  prevented  from  setting  fire  to  the  habitations 
in  which  they  had  suffered  so  much  misery.  All  the  provisions  which  could  be  raised 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  would  support  them  for  16  days,  at  the  most  limited  allow, 
ance ;  yet  with  this  they  set  out  with  the  hope  to  reach  Newfoundland,  where  they 
expected  to  be  relieved  by  the  British  fishing-veesels. 

But  although  it  had  been  the  will  of  Heaven  to  permit  the  colo- 
nists to  receive  an  awful  chastisement  for  their  misconduct,  yet  it 
was  not  decreed  by  the  Ruler  of  all  human  afiairs  that  the  colony 
should  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  so  much  labor  and  suffering  be 
useless  to  mankind,  or  so  fine  a  country  left  in  its  original  wild 
and  unimproved  condition.  Before  Gates  and  his  associates  had 
reached  the  mouth  of  James  River,  they  were  met  by  Lord  De  La 
Ware,  with  three  ships,  having  on  board  a  number  of  new  settlers, 
an  ample  stock  of  provisions,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  defence 
or  cultivation.  By  persuasion  and  authority  he  prevailed  upon 
June  10  1610  ^^^^^  ^  return  to  Jamestown,  where  they  found 
'  '  their  fort  and  houses  and  magazines  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  they  had  been  left.  A  society  with  so  bad  a 
constitution,  and  such  a  weak  and  disordered  frame,  required  skilful 
and  tender  nursing  to  restore  it  to  vigor.  Lord  De  La  Ware  was 
fully  competent  to  his  station.  He  held  a  long  consultation  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  previous  difficulties,  and  concluded, 
after  listening  to  their  mutual  accusations,  by  a  speech  full  of 
wholesome  advice,  recommending  the  course  they  should  pursue, 
and  assuring  them  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  exercise  his  law- 
ful authority  in  punishing  the  insubordinate,  dissolute,  and  idle. 
By  unwearied  assiduity,  by  the  respect  due  to  an  amiable  and 
beneficent  character,  by  knowing  how  to  mingle  severity  with 
indulgence,  and  when  to  assume  the  dignity  of  his  office,  as  well 
as  when  to  display  the  gentleness  natural  to  his  own  temper,  he 
gradually  reconciled  men  corrupted  by  anarchy  to  subordination 
and  discipline,  he  turned  the  attention  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to 
industry,  and  taught  the  Indians  again  to  reverence  and  dread  the 
English  name.     Under  such  an  iidministration,  the  colony  began 

Tu^-.--.u  oo  -iQii  once  more  to  assume  a  promising  appearance, 
March  28, 1611.      .  u       -i    /•     -4.  r     5     *^?j- 

'  when,  unhappily  for  it,  a  complication  of  diseases 

brought  on  by  the  climate  obliged  Lord  De  La  Ware  to  quit  the 
country,  the  government  of  which  he  committed  to  Mr.  Percy. 
The  colony  at  this  time  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  men  ;  but 
the  departure  of  the  governor  was  a  disastrous  event,  which  pro- 
duced not  only  a  despondency  at  Jamestown,  but  chilled  the  zeal- 
ous warmth,  of  the  London  company,  and  caused  a  decided  reao- 
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tioii  in  the  popular  mind  in  England,  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
manner  in  which  popular  feeling  delights  to  display  itself— by 
exhibiting  the  Virginia  colony  as  a  subject  of  derision  upon  the 
stage. 

Before  the  departure  of  Lord  De  La  Ware,  the  company  in 
England  had  dispatched  Sir  Thomas  Dale  with  supplies ;  and  it 
M      10   ^^*  ^®^^  ^®  arrived  so  soon,  for  the  company  were  al- 

^^  '  ready  fast  relapsing  to  their  former  state  of  idleness  and 
improvidence,  and  had  neglected  to  plant  com,  which  he  caused 
to  be  done  immediately.    The  conipany  having  found  all  their 

Erevious  systems  of  government  inefficient,  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
)ale  more  absolute  authority  than  had  been  granted  to  any  of  his 
predecessors, — impowering  him  to  rule  by  martial  law,  a  short 
code  of  which,  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  armies  in  the  Low 
Countries,  (the  most  rigid  school  at  that  time  in  Europe,)  they  sent 
out  with  him.  This  sjrstem  of  violent  and  arbitrary  government 
was  recommended  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  most  enlightened  phi- 
losopher, and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  his  age.  It 
proves  the  depth  of  his  sagacity  ;  for  it  would  have  been  absurd 
to  apply  the  refined  speculative  theories  of  civil  government  to  a 
set  of  mutinous,  undisciplined,  idle,  ignorant  creatures,  shut  up  in 
a  fort,  surrounded  by  hostile  nations,  and  dependent  upon  their  own 
exertions  for  support  Surely,  in  such  a  case  a  strong  government 
was  as  necessary  as  in  a  ship  at  sea,  and  more  so  than  in  ordinary 
military  stations,  where  habitual  discipline  preserves  order  and 
ensures  respect  to  the  officers. 

The  governor  who  was  now  intrusted  with  this  great  but  neces- 
sary power,  exercised  it  with  prudence  and  moderation.  By  the 
vigor  which  the  summary  mode  of  military  punishment  gave  to 
his  administration,  he  introduced  into  the  colony  more  perfect  order 
than  had  ever  been  established  there  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
tempered  its  vigor  with  so  much  discretion,  that  no  alarm  seems 
to  have  been  given  by  this  innovation. 

In  May,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  wrote  to  England  full  information  of 
the  weakness  of  the  colony,  but  recommending  in  strong  terms 
the  importance  of  the  place.  His  favorable  representations  were 
fully  confirmed  by  Lord  De  La  Ware  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates.  The 
hopes  of  the  company  were  resuscitated,  and  in  August,  Gates 
arrived  at  Jamestown  with  six  ships  and  three  hundred  emigrants. 
The  colony,  which  now  consisted  of  seven  hundred  men,  was  sur- 
rendered into  the  hands  of  Gates ;  and  Dale,  by  his  permission, 
made  a  settlement  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  chosen  men  upon 
a  neck  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river,  which,  in  honor  of  Prince 
Henry,  he  called  Henrico. 

One  of  the  greateet  checks  to  industry  which  had  hitherto  ezifted  in  the  colony  wai 
the  commanitj  of  property  in  the  provinona  and  Moraa.  The  idle  and  diaiipated,  aeeinf 
that  they  were  to  have  a  foil  share,  had  no  stimnlus  to  exertion,  and  the  indnitrioaa 
woe  disheartened  by  seeing  the  larger  portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry  consumed 
by  the  idle  members  of  the  little  society.  So  discouraging  was  this  state  of  things  to 
smitMii,  that  fireqoently,  in  the  best  times,  the  labor  of  thirty  did  not  aeoomplisli  mofa 
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than  was  done  under  a  diffinent  lyatem  by  three.  Galea  pereeiyed  the  evil  and  applied 
the  remedy.  He  distributed  a  certain  portion  of  land  to  each  individual  to  be  worked 
for  hia  own  benefit,  still  paying,  however,  a  small  portion  of  his  produce  to  the  general 
■tore  to  provide  against  contingencies.  This  policy  was  found  so  advantageous  that 
every  encouragement  was  afforded  to  individual  enterprise  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
But  little  respect  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  ;  for  some  depredation  or  injury 
bom  the  tribe  of  Apamatuck,  tliey  were  dispossessed  of  their  corn  and  their  cabins, 
which,  **  considering  the  position  commodious,"  were  unceremoniously  appropriated  by 
the  English  to  their  own  benefit. 

The  colony  now  having  extended  considerably,  assumed  a  more  regular  form,  by  pur- 
Much  12  1612  '"*"?  '^  more  consistent  system  of  policy ;  and  beginning  to  promise 
*  *  permanency,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  James.     This  confirmed 

and  enlarged  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  had  been  previously  granted, 
extended  the  time  of  exemption  from  duties,  and  enlarged  their  territory  and  jurisdiction 
to  all  islands  and  seats  within  three  hundred  miles  of  the  coast.  This  included  the 
newly  discovered,  fertile  Bermudas,  which  were  soon  after  sold  by  the  company  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  its  members. 

This  new  charter  made  some  changes  in  (he  constitution  of  the  company,  by  giving 

more  power  to  the  company  itself  and  less  to  the  council ;  it  also  conferred  the  power 

of  raising  money  by  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony,  which  was  the  first  introduc- 

March   1621     ^^^  of  this  pernicious  system  of  taxation  into  England,  and  which  was 

'  *    soon  after  prohibited  by  act  of  Parliament,  but  not  until  the  company 

bad  raised  neariy  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  the  privilege. 

As  the  new  system  of  policy  had  increased  the  independence  and  preserved  the  num- 
bers of  the  colony,  so  had  it  increased  its  strength  and  the  respect  of  the  savages.  One 
powerful  tribe  now  voluntarily  sought  British  protection,  and  became  British  subjects  ; 
another  was  brought  to  a  dose  and  friendly  alliance  by  a  tenderer  tie  than  fear  could 
afford. 

Captain  Argall,  in  a  voyage  to  the  Potomac  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  com,  fell  in  with  an  old  chief  named  lapazaws,  to 
whom  Powhatan  had  intrusted  Pocahontas,  which  he  disclosed  to 
Argall,  and  offered  to  sell  her  to  him  for  a  copper  kettle.  The 
bargain  was  made,  and  Pocahontas  being  enticed  on  board  by  the 
cunning  of  her  guardian,  was  carried  off  without  once  suspecting 
the  treachery  of  the  old  hypocrite.  The  authorities  at  Jamestown 
availed  themselves  of  the  possession  of  this  lucky  prize  to  endeavor 
to  extort  from  Powhatan  a  high  ransom ;  but  the  old  emperor, 
though  he  really  loved  his  daughter,  seemed  to  be  so  highly  af- 
fronted at  the  indignity  offered  him,  that  he  preferred  fighting 
those  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  daughter  to  purchasing  her  free- 
dom. But  while  this  matter  was  in  agitation,  a  treaty  of  a  differ- 
ent character  was  going  forward  between  the  young  princess  her- 
self and  Mr.  Rolfe,  a  highly  respectable  young  gentleman  of 
Jamestown,  who,  struck  by  her  beauty,  and  fascinated  by  her  man- 
ners, so  far  superior  to  the  rest  of  her  race,  wooed  and  won  her 
affections,  and  obtained  a  promise  of  her  hand.  The  news  of  this 
amicable  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
Powhatan,  and  met  with  his  cordial  approbation.  He  sent  the 
uncle  and  two  brothers  of  Pocahontas  to  witness  the  nuptial  cere- 
monies at  Jamestown,  which  were  solemnized  with  great  pomp, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  church.  From  this  marriage 
several  of  the  most  highly  respected  families  in  Virginia  trace 
their  descent.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  both  races,  if  this 
amalgamation  had  been  promoted  by  other  instances,  but  this  is 
the  only  case  upon  reconL    This  marriage  secured  the  permanent 
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friendship  of  Powhatan,  and  all  under  his  influence ;  and  the 
Chickahominies,  his  next  neighbors,  when  they  heard  of  it,  sent 
deputies,  and  submitted  by  solemn  treaty  to  become  subjects  to 
King  James,  and  to  submit  to  his  governor  in  the  colony, — to  pay 
tribute, — and  furnish  men  to  fight  against  whatever  enemies  should 
attack  the  colony ;  only  stipulating  that  at  home  they  should  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws. 

We  have  already  mentioned  a  partial  distribution  of  lands  by 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  individual  indus- 
try ;  it  may  be  well  to  explain  more  in  detail  the  tenure  by  which 
lands  were  held  by  individuals.  At  the  favored  Bermudas  plan- 
tation, near  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox,  either  on  account  of 
the  greater  merit,  longer  service,  or  some  favorable  circumstances 
attending  the  expense  of  the  emigration  of  the  tenants,  the  lands 
were  held  by  a  rent  of  two  and  a  half  barrels  of  com  annually  to 
the  general  stock,  and  one  month's  service,  which  was  not  to  be 
in  time  of  sowing  or  of  harvest.  Those  who  had  been  brought 
over  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  had  three  acres  of  land  allot- 
ted them,  and  two  bushels  of  com  from  the  public  store,  and  with 
this  scanty  allowance  were  required  to  support  themselves  by  one 
month's  labor ;  the  other  eleven  being  required  by  the  company. 
This  species  of  laborers  had  decreased  in  1617  to  fifty- four,  includ- 
ing all  classes ;  and  these  were  finally  released  entirely  from  their 
vassalage  by  Sir  George  Yeardley,  in  1617.  The  original  bounty 
to  emigrants  coming  at  their  own  expense,  or  that  of  others  than 
the  company,  had  been  one  hundred  acres  of  land ;  but  after  the 
colony  became  better  settled,  it  was  reduced  to  fifty,  the  actual 
occupancy  of  which  gave  a  right  to  as  many  more.  The  payment 
of  twelve  pounds  and  ten  shillings  to  the  treasurer  of  the  company, 
entitled  the  adventurer  to  a  grant  of  one  hundred  acres,  the  occu- 
pancy of  which  also  secured  a  right  to  as  many  more.* 

The  labor  of  the  colony,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  misdirected  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ashes,  soap,  glass,  and  tar,  in  which  they  could  by  no  means  compete  with 
Sweden  and  Russia,  and  also  in  planting  vines  which  require  infinite  labor  and  atten- 
tion,  and  for  which  subsequent  experiments  have  indicated  the  climate  to  be  unfit,  was 
at  length  directed,  by  the  extended  use  of  tobacco  in  England,!  almost  exclusively  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  article.     This  commodity  always  finding  a  ready  price,  and  af- 

1615     ^^^  being  now  so  regulated  that  each  one  could  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 

was  cultivated  so  assiduously,  as  to  take  off  the  attention  of  the  planters  too 

much  from  raising  com,  so  that  it  became  scarce,  and  supplies  had  again  to  be  looked 

for  from  England,  or  purchased  of  the  Indians.    The  fields,  gardens,  public  squares,  and 

_  -  ,  -    ^ 

•  Smith,  Book  IV.  p.  18.     Bancroft,  I.  p.  167.     Burke. 

t  Note  by  Robertson. — **  It  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity,  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
consumption  of  this  unnecessary  commodity.  The  use  of  tobacco  seems  to  have  been 
firat  introduced  into  England  about  the  jear  1586.  Possibly  a  few  seafaring  persona 
may  have  acquired  a  relish  for  it,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards,  previous  to 
that  period ;  but  it  could  by  no  means  be  denominated  a  national  habit  anterior  to  that 
date.  Upon  an  average  of  the  seven  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  1622,  the 
whole  import  of  tobacco  into  England  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand 
and  eighty-five  pounds  weight,  otith,  p.  246.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  taste  had 
spread  with  a  rapidity  which  is  remarkable.  But  how  inconsiderable  is  that  quantity 
to  wiiat  is  coommed  now  in  Great  Britain  !*'  or  now ! ! 
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even  the  Btreeto  of  Jamestown,  were  planted  with  tobacco,  and  thos  becommg  an  ar- 
ticle of  oniyenal  desire,  it  became,  to  a  great  extent,  the  circulating  medium  of  the  col- 
ony. Not  only  priyate  debts,  but  salaries  and  officers'  fees  were  paid  in  tobacco  ;  and 
the  statute-book  to  this  day  rarely  mentions  the  payment  of  money,  that  it  does  not  add* 
u  an  equiyalenty  "  or  tobacco  ** 

Early  in  the  year  1614>  Sir  Thomas  Gates  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  colony,  which  then  consisted  of  about  four  hun- 
dred men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  in  his 
turn  desiring  to  visit  England  and  his  family,  left  the  colony  in 
1616,  under  the  protection  and  control  of  Sir  Thomas  Yeardley. 

With  Dale,  Mr.  Rolfe  and  his  interesting  bride,  Pocahontas, 
sailed.  By  a  communication  from  Smith,  her  amiable  and  valua- 
ble conduct  was  made  known  at  court,  and  every  attention  was 
shown  her,  both  by  the  queen  and  many  of  the  nobility.  This  ex- 
cellent princess,  whose  deportment  was  so  far  superior  to  that 
which  the  condition  of  her  race  would  authorize  one  to  expect, 
that  it  won  for  her  universal  admiration  and  esteem,  was  destined 
never  more  to  behold  her  father  or  her  native  land.  She  died  at 
Gravesend,  where  she  was  preparing  to  embark  with  her  husband 
and  child  for  Virginia.  Peace  to  her  gentle  spirit !  Her  memory 
will  not  perish  while  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  endures,  or 
noble  and  generous  actions  are  valued  by  her  sons. 

Yeardley^s  administration  was  similar  to  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors, enforcing  obedience  from  his  own  men,  and  the  respect  of  the 
savages.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1617,  by  Captain  Argall,  who  was 
a  rough  seaman,  accustomed  to  the  despotic  sway  of  his  own  ship, 
naturally  tyrannical  in  his  disposition,  cruel  and  covetous,  in  short, 
a  person  utterly  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
arbitrary  government  which  then  existed  in  Virginia.  For  al- 
though we  have  considered  such  a  government  the  only  practica- 
ble one  which  could  have  been  then  established,  yet  it  required  the 
utmost  firmness  in  the  governor,  tempered  by  mildness,  prudence, 
and  discretion,  to  make  it  tolerable.  Such  had  been  the  case  under 
the  administration  of  Gates,  Dale,  and  Yeardley,  and  under  them 
the  colony  had  prospered  more  than  it  had  ever  done  before ;  but 
such  was  not  the  disposition  of  this  new  governor.  Instead  of 
holding  the  severity  of  the  laws  in  terrorem  over  them,  and  not 
actually  resorting  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  he  sought  to  bring  innocent  actions  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  which  indeed  was  not  very  difficult  with  the 
bloody  military  code  which  then  existed.  These  arbitrary  exer- 
tions of  power  were  principally  used  in  the  gratification  of  his 
inordinate  rapacity,  which,  in  its  indiscriminate  grasp,  sought  not 
only  to  clutcn  the  property  of  the  colonists,  but  also  trespassed 
upon  the  profits  of  the  company.  Not  satisfied  with  perverting 
the  labor  of  the  free  colonists  to  his  own  use  or  pleasures,  he  con- 
sumed the  time  of  the  servants  of  the  company  upon  his  own 
plantations.  At  length  his  conduct  was  so  fiagitious,  in  the  case 
of  one  Brewster,  who  viad  left  by  Lord  Delaware  to  manage  his 
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estate,  and  who  only  sought  to  prevent  Argall  from  utterly  despoil- 
ing it,  that  neither  the  colony  nor  company  could  bear  his  tyranny 
longer,  but  he  was  deposed  and  Sir  George  Yeardley  sent  in  his 
place.  Yet  he  contrived  to  escape  punishment,  bv  the  misman- 
agement of  some  and  the  connivance  of  others,  and  preserved  all 
of  his  ill-gotten  booty. 

One  of  the  firtt  acts  of  Yeardley  was  to  emancipate  the  remaininfjr  lervants  of  the 
colony.    The  labor  now  bein^  free,  each  man  enjoyinf(  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry, 

1619  ^^^  anxious  to  increase  his  store,  there  was  no  fear  of  scarcity,  and  no  time  or 
opportunity  for  mutiny  amonfl^  the  scattered  and  industrious  planters.  With 
the  increasing  strength  and  independence*  of  the  colony,  all  fear  of  the  savages  had 
¥aniahed.  It  is  manifest  that  in  these  altered  circumstances,  a  modification  of  the  de. 
qwtic  government  ought  to  have  been  made,  because  its  severity  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary) and  while  the  power  existed  it  might  be  abused,  as  the  colony  seriously  experien- 
ced in  the  case  of  Argall.  The  only  use  of  government  is  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
state  from  external  foes,  to  secure  justice  and  the  free  disposition  of  person  and  property 
to  each  individual,  and  sometimes  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  such  objects  of  general 
atility  as  individual  enterprise  cannot  accomplish.  The  moment  the  colonints  began  to  ^ 
take  an  interest  in  the  country,  by  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  labor,  and  the  possession 
of  property,  it  was  right  that  they  should  have  some  share  in  that  government,  in  ths  ^ 
prudent  conduct  of  which  they  were  most  interested.  Yeardlev  was  aware  of  this,  for 
without  any  authority  from  home  which  we  can  trace,  he  called  together  a  General  As- 
semUy  consisting  of  two  members  from  every  town,  borough,  or  hundred,  besides  the 
governor  and  council,  which  met  at  Jamestown,  near  the  end  of  June,  1619.  In  this 
assembly  seven  corporations  were  represented,  and  four  more  were  laid  off  in  the  course 
of  the  same  summer. 

In  this  first  North  American  legislature,  wherein  were  "  debated  all  matters  thought 
expedient  for  the  good  of  the  colony,"  several  acts  were  passed  which  were  pronounced 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  company  to  be  **  well  and  judiciously  carried,"  but  which  are 
unfortunately  lost  to  posterity.  This  was  an  eventful  year  to  the  colony,  for  in  addition 
to  their  assembly,  a  college  was  established  in  Henrico,  with  a  liberal  endowment  King 
James  had  exacted  X15,000  from  the  several  bishops  of  his  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  Indian  children,  and  10,000  acres  of  land  were  now  added  by  the  company ; 
and  the  original  design  was  extended  to  make  it  a  seminary  of  learning  also  for  the 
English.  One  hundred  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  in  custody  for  various  misdemeanors, 
were  transported  by  the  authority  of  the  kmg  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  company  to 
Vir^nia.  They  were  distributed  through  the  colony  as  servants  to  tlie  planters  ;  and 
the  degradation  of  the  colonial  character  produced  by  such  a  process,  was  endured  for 
the  astdstance  derived  from  them  in  executing  the  various  plans  of  industry,  that  wero 
daily  extending  themselves.  Tliis  beginning  excited  in  the  colonists  a  desire  for  using 
more  extensively  other  labor  than  their  own,  an  opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  which, 
unfortunately,  too  soon  occurred.  In  this  eventful  year,  too,  a  new  article  was  intro. 
duced  into  the  trade  of  the  company  with  the  colony,  by  the  good  policy  of  the  treasurer,  • 
Sir  Edward  Sandys,  which  produced  a  material  change  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  tho 
colonists  with  regard  to  the  country.  At  the  accession  of  Sir  Edwin  to  ofBce,  after 
twelve  years  labor,  and  an  expenditure  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  by  the  company, 
there  were  in  the  colony  no  more  than  six  hundred  persons,  men,  women,  and  children. 
In  one  year  he  provided  a  passage  for  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-one  new  emigrants. 
Among  these  were  ninety  agreeable  young  women,  poor  but  respectable  and  incorrupt, 
to  furnish  wives  to  the  colonists.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  evident, — the  men  had  " 
hitherto  r^^arded  Virginia  only  as  a  place  of  temporary  sojourn  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  and  never  dreamed  of  making  a  permanent  residence  in  a  place  where  it  was^ 
impossible  to  enjoy  any  of  the  comforts  of  domestic  life.  They  had  consequently  none'^ 
of  those  endearing  ties  of  home  and  kindred  to  bind  them  to  the  country,  or  attach 
them  to  its  interests,  which  are  so  necessary  to  make  a  good  citizen.  This  new  com- 
modity was  transported  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  and  sold  to  the  young  planters, 
and  the  following  year  another  consignment  was  made  of  sixty  young  maids  of  virtuous 

*The  savages  now  sometimes  purchased  corn  of  the  English,  instead  of  supplying 
them  M  form^y. 
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educatioDi  young,  handsome,  and  well  recommended.  A  wife  in  the  first  lot  sold  gen 
erally  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  but  as  the  value  of  the  new  article  became 
known  in  the  market,  the  price  rose,  and  a  wife  would  bring  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
«f  tobacco.  A  debt  for  a  wife  was  of  higher  dignity  than  other  debts,  and  to  he  paid 
first  As  an  additional  inducement  to  marriage,  married  men  were  generally  preferred 
in  the  selection  of  officers  for  the  colony.  Domestic  ties  were  formed,  habits  of  thrift 
ensued,  comforts  were  increased,  and  happiness  diffused  ;  the  tide  of  emigration  swelled : 
within  three  years  fifty  patents  for  land  were  granted,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
persons  found  their  way  to  Virginia. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  this  year  an  event  occurred  which  stamped  its  impress 
1 620  ^V^^  ^^^  constitution  of  Virginia,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  southern  portion  of 
*  America  so  deeply,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  erase  it  save  by  the  destruction  of 
society.  This  was  the  introduction  of  twenty  African  slaves  by  a  Dutch  vessel,  which 
availed  itself  of  the  freedom  of  commerce,  which  had  been  released  from  the  shackles 
of  the  company's  monopoly  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  to  rivet  forever  the  bonds  of 
slavery  upon  a  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures  and  their  descendants.  The  indented 
and  covenanted  servants  which  had  been  long  known  in  Virginia,  and  whose  condition 
was  little  better  than  that  of  slavery,  was  a  small  evil  and  easily  removed,  because  they 
were  of  the  same  color  and  country  with  their  masters  ;  when  they  were  emancipated 
they  leaped  at  once  from  their  shackles  to  the  full  dignity  of  freedom.  No  one  scorned 
to  associate  with  them,  and  no  one  spumed  their  alliance  ;  if  honorable  and  worthy  in 
other  respects,  they  were  equal  to  their  masters,  and  might  even  rise  to  distinction.  But 
not  80  the  poor  African.  Nature  has  fixed  upon  him  a  stamp  which  cannot  be  erased 
or  forgotten,  the  badge  of  his  bondage  is  borne  with  him,  when  his  fetters  have  crumbled 
to  the  dust 

The  overbearing  disposition  of  King  James  created  a  powerful 
popular  party  in  England,  which  being  unable  to  establish  a  liberal 
government  at  home,  was  determined  to  secure  for  free  principles  a 
safe  asylum  in  the  colonies.  The  accomplishment  of  this  determina- 
tion was  accelerated  by  the  disposition  of  the  king  to  intermeddle 
with  this  very  subject.  He  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  company, 
in  which  the  patriot  party  prevailed,  and  suspicious  of  the  liberal 
principles  discussed  in  its  meetings  with  uncontrolled  freedom :  he 
feared  it  as  the  school  of  debate,  and  nursery  of  parliamentary 
leaders.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  of  his  office 
M  17  1620  ^^  treasurer,  the  king  determined  to  try  the  extent 
^       '  'of  his  influence  in  the  election  of  a  successor  to 

this  first  office  in  the  company.  He  accordingly  sent  in  a  nomina- 
tion of  four  individuals,  to  one  of  whom  he  desired  the  office  to  be 
given  ;  but  he  proved  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  at  dictation,  and 
none  of  his  nominees  were  elected,  but  the  choice  fell  upon  the  Earl 
of  Southampton. 
/  The  company  having  thus  vindicated  its  own  privileges,  pro- 
ceeded next  to  guaranty  freedom  to  the  colonists,  by  a  constitution 
remarkably  liberal  for  the  time  and  circumstances.  This  charter 
of  freedom,  the  principles  of  which  the  Virginians  never  could  be 
brought  subsequently  to  relinquish,  has  been  preserved  to  posterity 
in  "  Summary  of  the  ordinance  and  constitution  of  the  treasurer, 
council  and  company  in  England,  for  a  council  of  state,  and 
another  council  to  be  called  the  General  Assembly  in  Virginia, 
contained  in  a  commission  to  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  (the  first  governor 
under  that  ordinance  and  constitution)  and  his  council,"  dated  July 
24,  1621. 

The  council  of  state  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  treasurer,  council 
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and  company  in  England,  with  the  power  of  removal  at  pleasure ; 
their  duty  was  to  advise  and  assist  the  governor,  and  to  constitute 
a  portion  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  General  Assembly  was 
to*  be  called  by  the  governor  once  a  year,  and  not  oftener,  unless 
on  very  extraordinary  and  important  occasions ;  it  was  to  consist, 
in  addition  to  the  council  of  state,  of  two  burgesses,  out  of  every 
town,  hundred,  or  other  particular  plantation,  to  be  respectively 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants ;  in  which  council  all  matters  were  to 
be  decided,  determined,  and  ordered,  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
voices  then  present,  reserving  to  the  governor  always  a  negative 
voice.  "  And  this  General  Assembly  was  to  have  full  power,  to 
treat,  consult,  and  conclude,  as  well  of  all  emergent  occasions  con- 
cerning the  public  weal  of  the  said  colony,  and  every  part  thereof, 
as  also  to  make,  ordain,  and  enact  such  general  laws  and  orders, 
for  the  behoof  of  said  colony,  and  the  good  government  thereof, 
as  from  time  to  time  might  seem  necessary." 

The  General  Assembly  and  council  of  state  were  required  to 
imitate  and  follow  the  policy  of  the  form  of  government,  laws, 
customs,  and  manner  of  trial,  and  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
used  in  the  realm  of  England,  as  near  as  might  be,  as  the  com- 
pany itself  was  required  to  do,  by  its  charter.  No  law  or  ordi- 
nance was  to  continue  in  force  or  validity  unless  it  was  solemnly 
ratified  in  a  general  quarterly  court  of  the  company,  and  returned 
under  seal ;  and  it  was  promised  that  as  soon  as  the  government 
of  the  colony  should  once  have  been  well  framed  and  settled,  that 
no  orders  of  court  should  afterwards  bind  the  colony,  unless  they 
"Were  ratified  in  the  same  manner  by  the  General  Assembly. 

When  Sir  Francis  arrived,  he  found  that  negligrence  and  security  among  the  colo. 
nists,  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  long  peace.  Old  Powhatan  had  died  in 
1618,  honored  by  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him — his  own  people  holding 
in  grateful  remembrance  his  prowess  and  policy  in  youth,  and  his  mildness  in  age — ana 
his  English  firiends  and  brethren  admiring  his  firm  support  of  his  dignity,  his  paternal 
affection,  his  mild  simplicity,  and  his  native  intelligence.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
power  by  Opechancanough,  his  younger  brother,  who  was  cunning,  treacherous,  revenge- 
ful,  and  cruel.  He  renewed  the  former  treaties,  with  every  assurance  of  good  faith,  and 
wore  the  mask  of  peace  and  friendship  so  successfully  as  completely  to  lull  the  whites 
to  security.  But  this  crafty  prince  had  always  viewed  with  peculiar  jealousy  and  hate 
the  progress  of  the  colony.  He  had  given  much  trouble,  and  engaged  in  frequent  hos. 
tilities,  while  he  was  king  of  Pamunkee,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
patiently  submit  to  the  continued  and  rapid  encroachments  of  the  whites  upon  his  lands, 
to  the  entire  extermination  or  banishment  of  his  people,  now  that  he  possessed  the  em- 
pire  of  his  brother.  But  to  meet  them  in  the  field  was  impossible,  the  disparity  in  arms 
was  too  great,  and  the  numbers  in  fighting  men  now  equal ;  the  attempt  would  be  mad- 
ness and  desperation,  and  lead  to  that  extermination  of  his  race  which  he  wished  to 
avoid.  His  only  resource  was  to  strike  some  great  and  sudden  blow  which  should  anni- 
hilate the  power  of  the  colony  at  once.  He  had  applied  to  a  king  who  resided  on  tlie 
Eastern  Shore,  to  purchase  a  subtle  poison  which  grew  only  in  his  dominions,  but  this 
king  being  on  good  terms  with  the  whites,  and  wishing  to  enjoy  their  trade,  refused  to 
pvtify  him.  His  next  resource  was  in  a  general  massacre,  to  take  effect  upon  all  of 
the  scattered  plantations  on  the  same  day.  The  situation  of  the  whites  favored  this 
design  ;  they  not  only  placed  confidence  in  the  words  of  the  savages,  which  had  now 
been  so  long  faithfully  kept,  but  in  their  weakness  and  cowardice.  They  had  extended 
their  plantations  over  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  on  both  sides  of  James 
River,  and  made  some  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Potomac ;  in  short,  wher- 
ever a  rich  spot  invited  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  there  were  they  established,  and 
an  abeence  of  neighbon  was  preferred.    The  planten  were  careleH  with  their  armf» 
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never  miing  their  swords,  and  their  fire-^imu  only  for  game.  The  old  law  making  it 
criminal  to  teach  a  savage  the  use  of  arms  was  forgotten,  and  they  were  fowlers  and 
banters  for  many  of  the  planters,  by  which  means  they  became  well  acquainted  with 
tiie  use  of  arms  and  the  places  in  which  they  were  kept  One  great  object  with  the 
settlers,  and  with  the  company,  in  whose  instructions  we  find  it  perpetually  enjoined, 
had  been  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  the  Christian  religion.  To  promote  this  pious 
object,  they  had  always  been  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner ;  they  became  mar- 
ket people  to  the  planters,  and  they  were  fed  at  their  tables,  and  lodged  in  their  bed- 
chambers as  friends  and  brothers. 

Opecbancanough  had  renewed  the  treaty  with  Governor  Wyatt, 
and  took  every  other  means  in  his  power  to  avoid  suspicion.  He 
told  a  messenger,  about  the  middle  of  March,  that  the  sky  should 
fall  ere  he  would  violate  the  treaty  of  peace ;  only  two  days  before 
the  fatal  22d,  the  English  were  guided  in  safety  and  kindness 
through  the  forest  by  the  unsuspected  Indians ;  and  a  Mr.  Browne, 
who  had  been  sent  to  live  among  them  to  learn  their  language, 
was  sent  safely  to  his  friends ; — ^nay,  so  well  was  the  dread  secret 
kept,  that  the  English  boats  were  borrowed  to  transport  the  In- 
dians over  the  river  to  consult  on  the  "devilish  murder  that  ensued ;" 
and  even  on  the  day  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  evening  before,  they 
came  as  usual  unarmed  into  the  settlements  with  deer,  turkeys, 
fish,  fruits,  and  other  provisions  to  sell,  and  in  some  places  sat  down 
to  breakfast  with  the  English.  The  concert  and  secrecy  of  this 
great  plot  is  the  more  astonishing,  when  we  reflect  that  the  savages 
were  not  living  together  as  one  nation,  and  did  not  have  for  most 
purposes  unity  of  action,  but  were  dispersed  in  little  hamlets  con- 
taining from  thirty  to  two  hundred  in  a  company;  "yet  they  all 
had  warning  given  them  one  from  another  in  all  their  habitations, 

Ma    h  22  1622  ^^^"S^  ^^^  asunder,  to  meet  at  the  day  and  hour 
'  '  appointed  for  the  destruction  of  the  English  at 

their  several  plantations ;  some  directed  to  one  place,  some  to 
another,  all  to  be  done  at  the  time  appointed,  which  they  did 
accordingly :  some  entering  their  houses  under  color  of  trading,  so 
took  their  advantage  ;  others  drawing  them  abroad  under  fair  pre- 
tences, and  the  rest  suddenly  falling  upon  those  that  were  at  their 
labors."  They  spared  no  age,  sex,  or  condition,  and  were  so  sud- 
den in  their  indiscriminate  slaughter  that  few  could  discern  the 
blow  or  weapon  which  brought  them  to  destruction.  Their  fami- 
liarity with  the  whites  led  them  with  fatal  precision  to  the  points 
at  which  they  were  certain  to  be  found,  and  that  "  fatal  morning 
fell  under  the  bloody  and  barbarous  hands  of  that  perfidious  and 
inhuman  people,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  men,  women,  and 
children,  principally  by  their  own  weapons."  Not  content  with 
this  destruction,  they  brutally  defaced  and  mangled  the  dead 
bodies,  as  if  they  would  perpetrate  a  new  murder,  and  bore  oflT 
the  several  portions  in  fiendish  triumph.  Those  who  had  treated 
them  with  especial  kindness,  and  conferred  many  benefits  upon 
them,  who  confided  so  much  in  them  that  to  the  last  moment  they 
could  not  believe  mischief  was  intended,  fared  no  better  than  the 
rest.  The  ties  of  love  and  gratitude,  the  sacred  rights  of  hospi- 
tality and  reciprocal  friendship,  oaths,  pledges,  and  promises,  and 
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even  the  recent  and  solemn  profession  of  fidelity  to  an  all-merciful 
and  onmipotent  God,  were  broken  asunder  or  forgotten  in  obedi* 
ence  to  the  command  of  their  chief,  for  the  execution  of  a  great 
but  diabolical  stroke  of  state  policy.  With  one,  and  only  one,  of 
all  who  had  been  cherished  by  the  whites,  did  gratitude  for  their 
kindness  and  fidelity  to  his  new  religion  prevail  over  his  allegi* 
ance  to  his  king  and  affection  for  his  people.  A  converted  Indian 
who  resided  with  a  Mr.  Pace,  and  who  was  treated  by  him  as  a 
son,  revealed  the  plot  to  him  in  the  night  of  the  21st.  Pace  imme- 
diately secured  his  house  and  rowed  himself  up  to  Jamestown, 
where  he  disclosed  it  to  the  governor,  by  which  means  that  place 
and  all  the  neighboring  plantations,  to  which  intelligence  could  be 
conveyed,  was  saved  from  destruction ;  for  the  cowardly  Indians 
when  they  saw  the  whites  upon  their  guard  immediately  retreated. 
Some  other  places  were  also  preserved  by  the  undaunted  courage 
of  the  occupants,  who  never  failed  to  beat  off  their  assailants,  if 
they  were  not  slain  before  their  suspicions  were  excited.  By  these 
means  was  Virginia  preserved  from  total  annihilation  in  a  single 
hour,  by  this  well-conceived,  well-concealed,  and  well-executed 
plot  of  her  weak  and  simple  adversaries.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  colony  was  saved :  for  a  year  after  the  massacre  it  contained 
two  thousand  five  hundred  persons;  but  the  consternation  pro- 
duced by  it,  caused  the  adoption  of  a  ruinous  policy.  Instead  of 
marching  at  once  boldly  to  meet  the  adversary,  and  driving  him 
from  the  country,  or  reducing  him  to  subjection  by  a  bloody  retalia- 
tion, the  colonists  were  huddled  together  from  their  eighty  planta- 
tions into  eight,  the  college,  manufactories,  and  other  works  of 
public  utility  were  abandoned,  and  cultivation  confined  to  a  space 
almost  too  limited,  merely  for  subsistence.  These  crowded  quar- 
ters produced  sickness,  and  some  were  so  disheartened  that  they 
sailed  for  England. 

In  England  this  disastrous  intelli^nce,  so  far  from  dispiriting  the  company,  excited 
their  sympathies  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  aroused  them  to  renewed  exertion,  and  a  more 
obstinate  determination  to  secure,  at  all  hazards,  a  country  which  had  cost  so  much 
blood  and  treasure.  Supplies  were  promptly  dispatched  ;  and  even  the  king  was  moved 
to  the  generosity  of  giving  some  old  rusty  arms  from  the  tower,  which  he  never  meant 
to  use,  and  promising  further  assistance,  which  he  never  meant  to  render. 

Serious  discussions  now  took  place  in  the  courts  of  the  company  as  to  the  course  proper 
to  be  pursued  with  the  Indians,  and  some  advocated  their  entire  subjection,  in  imitation 
of  the  example  of  the  Spaniards, — which  policy  would  surely  have  been  more  merciful 
than  that  war  of  extermination  which  was  carried  into  effect,  whether  by  deliberate  de- 
sign or  a  system  of  temporary  expedients  does  not  appear.  Smith  offered  the  company 
to  protect  all  their  planters  from  the  James  to  the  Potomac,  with  a  permanent  force  of 
one  hundred  soldiers  and  thirty  sailors,  with  one  small  bark,  and  means  to  build  several 
shallops  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  accomplished  it,  by  which  means 
the  planters  could  have  employed  themselves  much  more  successfully  in  attending  to 
their  crops,  than  when  they  had  to  keep  perpetual  watch,  and  occasionally  to  take  np 
anna  to  defend  themselves  or  make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy.  Smith  received  for 
answer  that  the  company  was  impoverished,  but  that  he  had  leave  to  carry  his  proposal 
into  eSeci,  if  he  could  find  means  in  the  colony  and  would  give  the  company  half  the 
booty  he  should  acquire :  upon  which  answer  he  observes,  that  except  some  little  com, 
be  woulH  not  give  twenty  pounds  for  all  the  booty  to  be  made  from  the  savages  for  20 
years.  The  colonists,  although  they  could  not  be  soon  again  lulled  to  their  former  se- 
curity, speedily  recovered  from  their  recent  panic,  and  on  July  of  the  same  year  sallied 
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forth  with  three  hundred  men  to  seize  the  com  and  inflict  other  punishment  on  the 
Indians.  But  thej  suffered  themselves  to  be  deceived  bj  false  pretences  until  the  com 
was  remoyed  from  their  reach,  so  that  they  got  but  little  ;  they  succeeded}  however,  in 
homing  many  of  their  villages  and  destroying  much  of  their  property,  by  which  they 
•aid  they  were  likely  to  suffer  much  during  the  ensuing  winter.  We  find  that  a  law 
was  passed  on  the  following  session,  by  the  General  Assembly,  requiring  that  on  the 
beginning  of  July  next,  the  inhabitants  of  every  corporation  should  fall  upon  the  adjoin- 
ing savages,  as  had  been  done  the  last  year ;  and  enacting  that  those  who  were  hurt 
should  be  cured  at  the  public  charge,  and  such  as  were  maimed  should  be  maintained 
by  the  country,  aceording  to  their  quality.  We  find  it  also  further  enacted  in  1630, 
'*  that  the  war  begun  upon  the  Indians  be  efiectually  followed,  and  that  no  peace  be 
concluded  with  them ;  and  that  all  expeditions  undertaken  against  them  should  be  pros- 
ecuted with  diligence."  This  state  of  fierce  warfare  continued  to  rage  with  uninterrupted 
fury  until  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1632,  under  the  administration  of  Gov.  Harvey. 
In  the  course  of  this  warfare  the  Indians  were  not  treated  with  the  same  tenderness  with 
which  they  had  generally  been  before  the  massacre,  but  their  habitations,  cleared  lands, 
and  pleasant  sites,  when  once  taken  possession  of,  were  generally  retained  by  the  victors, 
and  the  vanquished  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods  and  marahes. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  colony,  an  important 
l^no  change  in  the  character  of  their  government  was  about  to 
take  place  in  England.  The  company  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful :  the  fact  could  no  longer  be  denied.  They  had  transported 
more  than  nine  thousand  persons,  at  an  expense  exceeding  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds ;  and  yet,  in  nearly  18  years,  there  were  only 
about  two  thousand  persons  in  the  colony,  and  its  annual  exports 
did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  value.  The  king  took 
advantage  of  the  present  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  to  push  his 
plans  for  the  dissolution  of  the  company.  He  carefully  fomented 
the  dissensions  which  arose,  and  encouraged  the  weaker  party, 
which  readily  sought  the  aid  of  his  powerful  arm.  He  had  long 
disliked  the  democratic  freedom  of  their  discussions,  and  had  of  late 
become  envious  of  their  little  profits  on  the  trade  of  the  colonists, 
which  he  felt  every  disposition  to  divert  into  his  own  coffers ;  and  he 
determined  to  make  good  use  of  the  present  state  of  despondency 
in  most  of  the  company,  and  unpopularity  with  the  public,  to  effect 
bis  designs.  Wishing,  however,  to  gain  his  end  by  stealth,  and 
1B2S  ^®^^^^  influence  with  their  officers,  rather  than  by  open  vio- 
lence, he  again  tried  his  strength  in  the  nomination  of  four 
individuals  from  whom  the  company  were  to  choose  their  treasurer. 
But  he  was  again  signally  defeated,  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
re-elected  by  a  large  majority,  the  king's  candidates  receiving  only 
eight  votes  in  seventy. 

Failing  in  this,  it  was  manifest  that  the  company  was  not  to  be 
browbeaten  into  submission  to  his  dictation,  and  he  only  considered 
bow  the  charter  of  the  company  might  be  revoked,  with  the  least 
violation  to  the  laws  of  England.  To  effect  this  with  plausible 
decency  some  allegation  of  improper  conduct  was  to  be  made,  and 
some  proof  ferreted  out.  The  first  of  these  objects  was  effected 
by  two  long  petitions  by  members  of  the  royal  faction  in  the 
company,  setting  forth  at  full  length  every  evil  which  had  accrued 
to  the  colony,  iVom  its  earliest  establishment  to  that  hour,  and 
charging  all  upon  the  mismanagement  of  the  company.  For 
many  of  these  charges  there  was  too  much  truth,  and  Uie  faults  of 
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the  company  could  be  easily  seen  after  the  accidents  had  happened ; 
bat  whether  they  were  not  necessarily  incidental  to  the  situation 
of  things  in  Virginia,  or  they  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  king 
or  a  corporation  differently  constituted,  are  questions  difficult  to 
answer ;  but  these  petitions  contained,  mingled  with  these  truths, 
a  great  proportion  of  glaring  falsehood  as  to  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  colony.  They  had  been  prepared  and  presented 
with  great  secrecy ;  but  the  company  contrived  to  obtain  copies  of 
them,  and  refuted  their  slanders  by  the  most  irrefragable  testimony, 
many  facts  being  in  the  cognizance  of  the  members  themselves, 
and  others  established  by  the  evidence  of  respectable  persons  who 
had  long  resided  in  Virginia.  This  mass  of  evidence  was  laid 
before  the  king,  in  the  vain  hope  that  he  might  be  induced  to  dis* 
regard  the  petitions ;  but  part  of  his  object  was  now  gained,  the 
charges  were  made,  the  next  step  was  to  procure  a  semblance  of 
proof:  for  this  purpose,  in  a  few  days,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  in 
one  of  the  petitions,  he  issued  a  commission,  under  the  great  seal, 
to  seven  persons,  to  inquire  into  all  matters  respecting  Virginia, 
from  the  beginning  of  its  settlement 

The  better  to  enable  these  commissioners  to  conduct  their  inves- 
tigations, by  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  all  the  records  of  the 
company,  of  whatsoever  nature,  were  seized,  the  deputy  treasurer 
was  imprisoned,  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Virginia,  all  the 
papers  on  board  were  inspected. 

The  report  of  these  commissioners  has  never  transpired,  but  it 

October    1623    ^*^'  without  doubt,  such  as  the  king  wished  and 
•  '  expected ;   for  by  an  order  in  council  he  made 

known,  that  having  taken  into  his  princely  consideration  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  Virginia,  occasioned  by  the  ill-government  of  the 
company,  he  had  resolved,  by  a  new  charter,  to  appoint  a  governor 
and  twelve  assistants  to  reside  in  England  ;  and  a  governor  and 
twelve  assistants  to  reside  in  Virginia ;  the  former  to  be  nominated 
by  his  majesty  in  council,  the  latter  to  be  nominated  by  the  governor 
and  assistants  in  England,  and  be  appointed  by  the  king  in  council ; 
and  that  all  proceedings  should  be  subject  to  the  royal  direction. 
This  was  a  return  at  one  step  to  the  charter  of  1606.  The  com- 
pany was  called  together  to  consider  upon  this  arbitrary  edict, 
under  an  alternative  similar  to  the  one  given  to  witches  upon  their 
trial :  if  they  could  swim  with  a  heavy  weight  about  their  necks, 
they  were  burned  as  guilty ;  if  they  sunk  and  drowned,  they  were 
acquitted  :  the  king  gave  the  company  the  privilege  of  accepting 
his  proposition  and  resigning  its  charter,  or  of  refusing  and  having 
the  charter  annulled. 

The  company,  which  had  refused  to  gndifj  the  king  in  the  choice  of  its  officers,  was 
less  disposed  to  comply  with  this  suicidal  requisition.  The  astounding  order  was  read 
over  three  several  times  before  they  could  convince  themselves  that  their  ears  informed 
them  correctly  of  its  purport.  At  length  the  vote  was  taken,  and  one  hundred  and 
twelve  votes  were  against  the  relinquishment,  and  twenty  .six,  the  precise  number  of  the 
kin?*8  faction,  in  favor  of  it  The  company  asked  further  time  for  a  more  deliberate 
decisioD,  as  there  had  not  been  sufficient  notice,  few  members  were  present,  and  it 
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one  of  thoie  matten  of  importance  which  could  not  be  decided,  by  the  terms  of  their 
charter,  except  at  a  regular  quarterly  meeting ;  but  the  council  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposition,  ordering  the  company  to  meet  affain  in  three  days,  and  give  a  clear,  direct, 
and  final  answer.'  In  obedience  to  thit»  order,  an  eitraordinary  court  was  summoned, 
and  the  question  of  surrender  submitted  to  their  consideration,  upon  which  only  nine  of 
the  seventy  present  voted  in  its  favor ;  an  answer  was  returned  that  they  would  defend 
their  charter.  The  knowledge  of  these  proceedings  transpiring  produced  a  shock  to  the 
credit  of  the  company,  which  palsied  for  the  time  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  ; 
to  remedy  this  evil  the  privy  council  declared  that  the  private  property  of  every  one 
should  be  protected,  and  secured  by  additional  guarantees  if  necessary ;  that  they  should 
proceed  with  their  regular  business  ;  and  all  ships  bound  for  Virginia  should  sail.  To 
endeavor  to  discover  something  more  authentic  against  the  company  than  his  secret 
conclave  of  commissioners  had  yet  been  able  to  obtain,  the  king  now  thought  proper  to 
OcL  24  16M  ®*"*^  John  Harvey,  John  Pory,  Abraham  Piersey,  Samuel  Matthews,  and 
*  '  John  Jefferson,  as  commissioners  to  Virginia,  "  To  make  more  particu- 

lar and  diligent  inquiry  touching  divers  matters,  which  concerned  the  state  of  Virginia  ; 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  this  inquiry,  the  governor  and  coimcil  of  Virginia  were  ordered 
to  assist  the  commissioners,  in  this  scrutiny,  by  all  their  knowledge  and  influence." 

The  commissioners  early  in  the  ensuing  year  arrived  in  the 

1624  ^^'^'^y*  ^^  ^^1  ^^  ^^^^  controversy  between  the  king  and  the 
'  company,  the  colony  not  supposing  its  chartered  rights  were 
likely  to  be  violated  by  either  party,  and  feeling  little  interest  in 
the  discussion  of  rights  which  belonged  entirely  to  others,  and  which 
they  never  supposed  they  were  to  possess  ;  had  acted  with  entire 
neutrality,  and  cared  little  whether  they  were  to  be  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  courts  of  the  company,  or  a  council 
chosen  by  the  king,  so  long  as  they  could  regulate  their  own  affairs 
by  their  own  General  Assembly.* 

In  such  a  mood  would  the  commissioners  have  found  the  colony 
and  General  Assembly,  had  they  not  procured  copies  of  the  two 
slanderous  petitions,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  of  the  king,  and 
the  secrecy  of  his  council  and  commissioners.  Although  they  felt 
little  interest  in  the  controversy,  they  felt  great  interest  in  defend- 
ing themselves  from  defamation,  and  their  country  from  false  and 
malicious  representations,  well  calculated  to  disparage  and  depre- 
ciate it  in  the  estimation  of  those  with  whom  they  wished  it  to 
Feb  20  1624  Stand  fairest.  In  six  days  from  their  meeting  they 
'  *  had  prepared  spirited  and  able  answers  to  these 

petitions ;  declaring  in  their  preamble,  '*  that  they,  holding  it  a 
sin  against  God  and  their  own  sufferings,  to  permit  the  world  to 
be  abused  with  false  reports,  and  to  give  to  vice  the  reward  of 
virtue, — ^They,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  colony  of  Virginia,  in 
their  General  Assembly  met,  many  of  them  having  been  eye-wit- 

*  The  king  and  company  quarrelled,  and,  by  a  mixture  of  law  and  force,  the  latter 
were  ousted  of  all  their  rights,  without  retribution,  after  having  expended  jC100,000  in 
establishing  the  colony,  without  the  smallest  aid  from  the  government.  King  James 
suspended  their  powers  by  proclamation  of  July  15,  1624,  and  Charles  I.  took  the 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Both  sides  had  their  partisans  in  the  colony ;  but  in 
truth  the  people  of  the  colony  in  general  thought  themselves  little  concerned  in  the 
dispute.  There  being  three  parties  interested  m  these  several  charters,  what  passed 
between  the  first  and  second  it  was  thought  could  not  afiect  the  third.  If  the  king 
seized  on  the  powers  of  the  company,  they  only  passed  into  other  hands,  without  in- 
crease or  diminution,  while  the  rights  of  the  people  remained  as  they  were.  Jefferson's 
Notes  on  Va.,  p.  153-3. 
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nesses  and  sufferers  in  those  times,  had  framed,  out  of  their 
daty  to  their  coontry  and  love  of  truth,  the  following  answer 
given  to  the  praises  of  Sir  T.  Smith's  government,  in  the  said 
declaration." 

They  next  drafted  a  petition  to  the  king,  which,  with  a 
letter  to  the  privy  councU  and  the  other  papers,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Ponntis,  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, who  was  selected  to  go  to  England  to  represent  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  colony  before  his  majesty  and  the  privy 
council;  and  whose  expenses  were  provided  for  by  a  tax  of 
four  pounds  of  the  best  merchantable  tobacco  for  every  male 
person  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  the  country  for  one 
year.  This  gentleman  unfortunately  died  on  his  passctge.  The 
letter  to  the  privv  council  marks  very  strongly  the  value  which 
they  set  even  at  that  early  day  upon  the  right  of  legislating  for 
themselves ;  the  principal  prayer  in  it  being,  **  that  the  governors 
may  not  have  absolute  power,  and  that  they  might  still  retain  the 
liberty  of  popular  assemblies,  than  which,  nothing  could  more  con- 
duce to  the  public  satisfaction  and  public  utility/' 

A  contot  of  wits  was  commenced  between  the  commierioDera  and  the  Awembly 
The  fonner,  under  Taiioos  pretexts,  withheld  firom  the  Utter  a  sight  of  their  commission, 
and  the  other  papen  with  which  they  had  been  charged ;  and  the  governor  and  the 
Assembly  thought  proper  to  preserve  an  equal  mystery  as  to  their  own  proceedings.  In 
this  dilemma  Mr.  rory,  who  was  one  of  the  commiarioneis,  and  who  had  been  secretary 
to  the  company,  and  discharged  from  his  post  for  betraying  its  councils  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  now  suborned  Sdward  Sharpless,  a  clerk  of  the  council,  to  give  him  copies 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  body  and  of  the  Assembly.  This  treachery  was  discovered, 
and  the  clerk  was  punished  with  the  losi  of  hii  ears ;  while  an  account  was  sent  home 
to  the  company,  expressive  of  the  greatest  abhorrence  at  the  baseness  and  treachery  of 
Pory.  The  commissioners  finding  their  secret  mancsuvring  defeated,  next  endeavored, 
by  the  most  artful  wheedling,  to  mduce  the  Assembly  to  petition  the  crown  for  a  revo- 
cation of  the  charter.  In  reply  to  this  the  Assembly  asked  for  their  authority  to  make 
such  a  proposition,  which  of  course  they  could  not  ^ve  without  betraying  their  secret 
instructions,  and  were  compelled  to  answer  the  requsition  in  general  terms  and  profes- 
sions. The  Assembly  took  no  farther  notice  of  the  commissioners,  but  proceeded  with 
their  ordinary  legislation. 

Thirty-five  acts  of  this  Assembly  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time,  and  exhibit, 
with  great  strength,  the  propriety  and  good  sense  with  which  men  can  pass  laws  for  the  re- 
gulation of  their  own  interests  and  concerns.  One  of  these  acts  establishes  at  once,  in  the 
most  simple  and  intelligible  language,  the  great  right  of  exemption  from  taxation  without 
representation  ;  it  runs  in  these  words : — "  The  governor  shall  not  lay  any  taxes  or  impo- 
ntions  upon  the  colony,  their  lands  or  commodities,  other  way  than  by  the  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly,  to  be  levied  and  employed  as  the  said  Assembly  shall  appoint" 
By  a  subsequent  act  it  was  declared  that  the  governor  should  not  withdraw  the  inhabitants 
from  their  private  labors  to  any  service  of  his  own,  upon  anv  color  whatsoever  and  in  case 
the  public  service  required  the  employment  of  many  hands,  before  the  holding  of  a  General 
Assembly,  he  was  to  order  it,  and  the  levy  of  men  was  to  be  made  by  the  governor  and 
whole  body  of  the  council,  in  such  manner  as  would  be  least  burdensome  to  the  people 
and  most  free  from  partiality.  To  encourage  good  conduct,  the  old  planters  who  had 
been  in  the  colony  since  the  last  arrival  of  Gates,  were  exempted  from  taxation  or  mili- 
tary duty.  Many  acts  of  general  utility  were  passed ;  the  members  of  the  Assemblv 
were  privfleged  firom  arrest ;  lands  were  to  be  surveyed  and  their  boundaries  recorded, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of  our  highly  beneficial  recording  statutes  ;  vessels  arriving 
wcte  prohibited  frt>m  breuing  their  cargoes  until  they  had  reported  themselves  ;  inspec- 
tofs  «r  tobacco  were  established  in  every  settlement ;  the  use  of  sealed  weights  and 
measures  was  enforced ;  provision  was  made  for  paying  the  public  debt,  "  brought  on  by 
the  late  troubles ;"  no  perMO  was,  upon  the  rumor  of  supposed  change  and  alteration,  to 
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prefloine  to  be  disobedient  to  the  preeent  goyemment,  or  eenraiits  to  their  private  officexsy 
masters,  or  overseers,  at  their  uttermost  perils. 

Wise  regulations  were  likewise  made  to  prevent  surprises  bj  the  Indians ;  every  hoose 
waa  to  be  fortified  with  palisadoes ;  no  man  should  go  or  send  abroad  wHhoat  a  party 
sufficiently  armed,  or  to  work  without  their  arms,  wiUi  a  sentinel  over  them ;  the  inhabi- 
tants were  forbidden  to  go  aboard  ships  or  elsewhere  in  such  numbers  as  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  their  plantations ;  every  planter  was  to  take  care  to  have  sufficient  arms  and 
ammunition  in  good  order ;  watch  was  to  be  kept  by  night ;  and  no  planter  was  to  snffisr 
powder  to  be  expended  in  amusement  or  entertainments.  To  promote  corn-planting, 
and  ensure  plenty  of  provision,  no  limit  was  fixed  to  its  price  ;  viewers  were  appointed 
to  see  that  every  man  planted  a  sufficiency  for  his  family,  and  all  trade  with  the  savages 
for  com  was  strictly  prohibited. 

Having  thus  given  a  specimen  of  colonial  spirit,  and  colonial 
legislation,  we  return  to  the  little  intrigues  of  James,  who  was 
striving  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  become  possessed  of  the 
control  of  the  colony ;  partly  to  gratify  his  love  of  arbitrary  author- 
ity and  of  money,  and  partly  to  gratify  his  royal  self-complacency, 
by  framing  a  code  of  laws  for  a  people  with  whose  character  and 
condition  he  was  utterly  unacquainted,  and  who,  from  the  speci- 
mens recently  given,  appeared  to  be  fully  competent  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs,  without  the  dictation  or  advice  of 
this  royal  guardian ;  who,  while  he  displayed  the  craft  without 
the  talent  of  a  Philip,  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  Solon.  The 
recent  acts  of  the  king  led  to  a  solemn  council  of  the  company  on 
the  state  of  their  affairs,  in  which  they  confirmed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  the  previous  determination  to  defend  their  charter, 
and  asked  for  a  restitution  of  their  papers  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 

Earing  their  defence.  This  request  was  pronounced  reasonable 
y  the  attorney-general,  and  complied  with.  While  these  papers 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  they  were  transcribed,  and  the 
copy  has  been  fortunately  preserved,  and  presents  a  faithful  record 
of  many  portions  of  Virginia  history,  which  it  would  be  otherwise 
impossible  to  elucidate.* 

The  king  had  caused  a  quo  warranto  to  be  issued  against  the 
N        10    1624  company  soon  after  the  appointment  of  his  com- 
^^'       •  '  missioners  to  go  to  Virginia,  and  the  cause  was 

tried  in  the  King's  Bench,  in  Trinity  Term  of  1624.  A  cause 
which  their  royal  master  had  so  much  at  heart  could  not  long  be 
doubtful  with  judges  entirely  dependent  upon  his  will  for  their 
places;  it  is  even  credibly  reported  that  this  important  case, 
whereby  the  rights  of  a  powerful  corporation  were  divested,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  remuneration  for  all  of  their  trouble  and 
expense  forever  cut  off,  was  decided  upon  a  mere  technical  ques- 
tion of  special  pleading  If 

*  Burke,  p.  274-5.     Stith  compiled  his  history  principally  from  these  documents. 

t  Note  to  Bancroft,  p.  207.  Stith,  p.  329,  330,  doubts  if  judgment  was  passed. 
The  doubt  may  be  removed.  "  Before  the  end  of  the  same  term,  a  judgment  was  de- 
clared by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ley,,  against  the  company  and  their  charter,  only  upon 
failer  or  mistake  in  pleading."  See  a  Short  Collection  of  the  most  Remarkable  ras. 
sages  from  the  Original  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company :    London,  1651» 

f.  15.    See  also  Haxard,  yol.  L  p.  19 ;  Chalmers,  p.  62 ;  Ph>ud*8  Pennsylyania,  yol. 
.,  p.  107. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  commissioners  had  retornedt  and  reported 
very  favorably  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Virginia,  but  censuring 
deeply  the  conduct  of  the  company, — ^recommending  the  govern- 
ment of  the  original  charter  of  1606,  and  declaring  that  a  body  so 
large  and  so  democratic  in  its  forms  as  the  company,  could  never 
persevere  in  a  consistent  course  of  policy,  but  must  veer  about  as  the 
different  factions  should  prevail.  In  this  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  was  much  truth,  and  all  hopes  of  profit  having  for  some  time 
expired,  and  the  company  only  being  kept  up  by  the  distinguished 
men  of  its  members,  from  patriotic  motives  and  as  an  instrument 
of  power  for  thwarting  the  king,  in  which  capacity  its  present 
unpopularity  rendered  it  of  little  use — it  was  now  suffered  to 
expire  under  the  judicial  edict,  without  a  groan.  The  expiration 
of  the  charter  brought  little  immediate  change  to  the  actual  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony : — a  large  conunittee  was  formed  by  the 
king,  consisting  principally  of  his  privy  council,  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  extinct  company ;  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  was  reap- 
pointed governor,  and  he  and  his  council  only  empowered  to 
govern  ^  as  fully  and  amply  as  any  governor  and  council  resident 
there,  at  any  time  within  the  space  of  five  years  last  past" — 
which  was  the  exact  period  of  their  representative  government. 
The  king,  in  appointing  the  council  in  Virginia,  refused  to  appoint 
embittered  partisans  of  the  court  faction,  but  formed  the  govern- 
ment of  men  of  moderation. 

So  leaving  Virginia  free,  while  his  royal  highness  is  graciously 
pleased  to  gratify  his  own  vanity  in  preparing  a  new  code  of  laws 
to  regulate  her  affairs,  we  pass  on  to  a  new  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  COLONY  FROM  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  LONDON  COMPANY, 
TO  THE  BREAKING  OUT  OF  BACOn's  REBELUON  IN  1675. 

Aeeession  of  CharUt  I, -^Tobacco  trade. — Yeardley  governor — hit  eommiuum  favora^ 
hie — hU  death  and  character. — Lord  Baltimore^e  reception. — State  of  religion — legig" 
lation  upon  the  subject. — Invitation  to  the  Puritans  to  settle  on  Delaware  Bay.^ 
Harvey  governor. — Orani  of  Carolina  and  Maryland. — Harvey  deposed — restored.-^ 
Wyatt  governor. — Acts  of  the  Legislature  improperly  censured. — Berkeley  governor, 
— Indian  relations, — Opechaneanough  prisoner — his  death. — Change  of  government 
in  England. — Fleet  and  army  sent  to  reduce  Virginia. — Preparation  for  defence  by 
Berkeley. — Agreement  entered  into  between  the  colony  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
eommonwealth.'-Indian  hostilities, — Matthews  elected  governor. — Difficulties  between 
the  governor  and  the  legislature — adjusted. — State  of  the  colony  and  its  tradc-^Com- 
miosioners  sent  to  England. — The  Restoration. — General  legislation. 

The  dissolution  of  the  London  Company  was  soon  followed  by 
RjT  k  o<7  lAof;  ^^^  death  of  James,  and  the  accession  of  his  son, 
Marcn  ^7,  ie^5.  claries  I.  The  king  troubled  himself  little  about 
the  political  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colony,  and  suffered  them 
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to  grow  to  the  streiigth  of  established  usage  by  his  wholesome 
neglect;  while  he  was  employed  in  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  their 
tobacco.  This  valuable  article,  the  use  of  which  extended  with 
such  unaccountable  rapidity,  had  early  attracted  the  avidity  of 
King  James.  The  19th  article  of  the  charter  of  1609  had  exempted 
the  company,  their  agents,  factors,  and  assignees,  from  the  pay* 
ment  of  all  subsidies  and  customs  in  Virginia  for  the  space  of  one 
and  twenty  years,  and  from  all  taxes  and  impositions  forever,  upon 
any  goods  imported  thither,  or  exported  tnence  into  any  of  the 
realms  or  dominions  of  England  ;  except  the  five  per  oent.  usual 
by  the  ancient  trade  of  merchants.  But  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
press words  of  this  charter,  a  tax  was  laid  by  the  farmers  of  the 
customs,  in  the  year  1620,  upon  the  tobacco  of  the  colony ;  which 
was  not  only  high  of  itself,  but  the  more  oppressive  because  it  laid 
the  scmfie  tax  upon  Virginia  and  Spanish  tobacco,  when  the  latter 
sold  in  the  market  for  three  times  the  price  of  the  former.  In  the 
same  year  the  same  prince  was  guilty  of  another  violation  of  the 
charter,  in  forcing  the  company  to  bring  all  of  their  tobacco  into 
England  ;  when  he  found  that  a  portion  of  their  trade  had  been 
diverted  into  Holland,  and  establishments  made  at  Middleburg 
and  Flushing.  The  charters  all  guarantied  to  the  colony  all  of 
the  rights,  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities  of  native  bom 
Englishmen,  and  this  act  of  usurpation  was  the  first  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  country  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the 
colony.  The  next  year  the  king,  either  his  avidity  being  unsatis- 
fied, or  not  liking  the  usurped  and  precarious  tenure  by  which  his 
gains  were  held,  inveigled  the  Virginia  and  Somer  Isles  com- 
pany into  an  arrangement,  by  which  they  were  to  become  the  sole 
importers  of  tobacco ;  being  bound,  however,  to  import  not  less 
than  forty  nor  more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  Spanish  vari- 
nas,  and  paying  to  the  king,  in  addition  to  the  sixpence  duty  be- 
fore paid,  one-third  part  of  all  the  tobacco  landed  in  the  realms. 
The  King,  on  his  part,  was  to  prohibit  all  other  importation  and  all 
planting  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  that  which  was  already 
planted  was  to  be  confiscated. 

When  the  company  petitioned  parliament  to  prolong  its  existence, 
in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  king,  they  failed — but  that  por- 
tion of  their  petition,  which  asked  for  the  exclusive  monopoly  of 
Se    29  1624  ^^^^^^  *^  Virginia  and  the  Somer  Isles,  was  grant- 

P'  '  *ed,  and  a  royal  proclamation  issued  accordingly. 
Whether  this  exclusiveness  was  understood  with  the  limitation  in 
the  previous  contract  between  the  king  and  the  two  companies,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  original  documents  are  not  accessible 
to  the  writer.*  But  the  probabilities  are  greatly  against  the 
limitation. 

Charles  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  before  he  issued  a 

•  Burke,  I.  291,  and  Bancroft,  I.  306— quoting  Stith,  Cobbett'i  Fariiament.  Hiit 
and  HaianL 
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a     .|Q  inAe    proclamation,  confinning  the  exclarive  privileges 
Apni  w,  lo-tfD.  ^f  ^^  Virginia  and  Somer  Isles  tobacco ;  and  pro- 

hibiting  a  violation  of  their  monopoly,  under  penalty  of  censare  by 
the  dread  star-chamber.  This  -was  soon  followed  by  another,  in 
which  he  carefully  set  forth  the  forfeiture  of  their  charter  by  the 
company,  and  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  colony  upon  the 
crown ;  concluding  by  a  plain  intimation  of  his  intention  to  become 
their  sole  factor. 

Soon  after  this,  a  rumor  reached  the  colonies  that  an  individual 
was  in  treaty  with  the  king  for  an  exclusive  contract  for  tobacco ; 
one  of  the  conditions  of  which  would  have  led  to  the  importation 
of  so  large  an  amount  of  Spanish  tobacco,  as  would  have  driven 
that  of  the  colonists  from  the  market  The  earnest  representations 
of  the  colony  on  this  subject  caused  an  abandonment  of  the  scheme ; 
but  in  return,  the  colony  was  obliged  to  excuse  itself  from  a  charge 
of  trade  with  the  Low  Countries,  and  promise  to  trade  only  with 
England.  But  the  king's  eagerness  for  the  possession  of  this 
monopoly  was  not  to  be  baffled  thus.  He  made  a  formal  proposi* 
tion  to  the  colony  for  their  exclusive  trade,  in  much  the  same 
language  as  one  tradesman  would  use  to  another;  and  desired 
that  the  General  Assembly  might  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
Mar  26  1628  considering  his  proposition.  The  answer  oy  the 
'  '  General  Assembly  to  this  proposition  is  preserved* 
It  sets  forth  in  strong,  but  respectful  language  the  injury  which 
had  been  done  the  planters,  by  the  mere  report  of  an  intention  to 
subject  their  trade  to  a  monopoly':  they  state  the  reasons  for  not 
engaging  in  the  production  of  the  other  staples  mentioned  by  the 
king ;  and  dissent  from  his  proposition  as  to  the  purchase  of  their 
tobacco ;  demanding  a  higher  price  and  better  terms  of  admission, 
in  exchange  for  the  exclusive  monopoly  which  he  wished. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  death  of  his  father  rendered  it  necessary 
1626  ^^^  ^^  Francis  Wyatt  to  return  to  Europe,  to  attend  to  his 
private  affairs ;  and  the  king  appointed  Sir  George  Yeard- 
ley  his  successor.  This  was  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
political  privileges  of  the  colony ;  as  he  had  had  the  honor  of  calling 
the  first  colonial  assembly.  But  in  addition  to  this,  his  powers 
i^ere,  like  those  of  his  predecessor,  limited  to  the  executive  au* 
thority  exercised  by  the  governor  within  five  years  last  past.  These 
circumstances  taken  in  connection  with  the  express  sanction 
given  by  Charles  to  the  power  of  a  legislative  assembly,  with  re- 
gard to  his  proffered  contract  for  tobacco,  sufficiently  prove  that 
he  had  no  design  of  interfering  with  the  highly  prized  privilege  of 
self-government  enjoyed  by  the  colonists :  and  fully  justifies  the 
General  Assembly  in  putting  the  most  favorable  construction  upon 
the  king's  ambiguous  words,  announcing  his  determination  to  pre* 
serve  inviolate  all  the  ^former  interests''  of  Virginia,  which  occur 
in  his  letter  of  1627. 

Thus  were  those  free  principles  established  in  Virginia,  for 
which  the  mother  country  had  to  struggle  for  some  time  longer. 
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The  colony  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  a  thousand  new 
emigrants  arrived  in  one  year;  which  of  oom^e  much  enhanced 
the  price  of  provision. 
Death  now  closed  the  career  of  Yeardley.    The  character  of  his 

N  14  1 A27  ^i^i^i^^'*^^^^^  ^^  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  colony ; 
^^'  *  *  and  the  estimate  placed  upon  his  character  by  those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  his  conduct,  and  who  were  little 
disposed  to  flatter  undeservedly  either  the  living  or  the  dead,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  eulogy  written  by  the  government  of  Virginia  to  the 
privy  council,  announcing  his  death.  In  obedience  to  the  king's 
commission  to  the  council,  they  elected  Francis  West  governor, 
the  day  after  the  burial  of  Yeardley.  He  held  the  commission 
until  the  5th  of  March,  1628,  when,  designing  to  sail  for  England, 
John  Pott  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Pott  did  not  continue 
long  in  office,  for  the  king,  when  the  death  of  Yeardley  was  known, 
issued  his  conmiission  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  who  arrived  some  time 
between  October,  1628,  and  March,  1629. 

In  the  intenral  between  the  death  of  Yeardley  and  the  arrival  of  Hanrej,  occurred  the 
fifst  act  of  religious  intolerance  which  defiles  the  annals  of  Virginia. 

Lord  Baltimore,  a  Catholic  nobleman,  allured  by  the  risin|r  reputation  of  the  colony, 
abandoned  his  settlement  in  Newfoundland  and  came  to  Virginia ;  where,  instead  of  be- 
ing received  with  the  cheerful  welcome  of  a  friend  and  a  brother,  he  was  greeted  with 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ;  the  latter  of  which,  it  was  well  known,  his 
conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  take. 

Much  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  this  trespass  upon  religious  freedom  before  we  at* 
tribute  it  to  a  wilful  violation  of  natural  liberty.  The  times  and  circumstances  ought  to 
be  considered.  The  colony  had  grown  into  life  while  the  violent  struggles  between  the 
Bomish  and  Protestant  dhurches  were  yet  rife.  The  ancient  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  the  Holy  See  were  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all;  its  cruelties  and  harsh  intolerance 
in  England  were  recent ;  and  yet  continuing  in  the  countries  in  which  its  votaries  had 
the  control  of  the  civil  government  The  light  of  Protestantism  itself  was  the  first 
dawn  of  religious  freedom ;  and  the  thraldom  in  which  mankind  had  been  held  by 
Catholic  fetters  for  so  many  ages,  was  too  terrible  (o  risk  the  possibility  of  their  ac- 
quiring any  authority  in  government  Eye-witnesses  of  the  severities  of  Mary  were 
yet  ahve  in  England,  and  doubtless  many  of  the  colonists  had  heard  fearful  relations  of 
the  religious  sunerings  during  her  reign,  probably  some  had  sufi^ered  in  their  own  families : 
most  of  them  had  emigrated  while  Uie  excitement  against  the  Papists  was  still  raging 
in  England  with  its  greatest  fury,  and  continually  kept  in  action  by  the  discovery,  or 
pretended  discovery,  of  Popish  plots  to  obtain  possession  of  the  government.  Was  it 
wonderful,  then,  that  a  colony  which,  with  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  sentiment,  pro- 
fessed a  different  religion,  should  be  jealous  of  a  faith  which  sought  by  every  means  in 
its  power  to  obtain  supreme  control,  and  used  that  control  for  the  extermination,  by  the 
harshest  means,  of  all  other  creeds  7 

The  colony  in  Virginia  was  planted  when  the  incestuous  and  monstrous  connection 
of  church  and  state  had  not  been  severed  in  any  civilized  country  on  the  globe ;  at  a 
period  when  it  would  have  been  heresy  to  attempt  such  a  divorce,  because  it  required 
all  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  to  give  men  sufficient  freedom  to  **  profess,  and  by  argu- 
ment to  maintain,"  any  other  creed  than  one — and  that  one  the  creed  of  Rome.  The 
anxiety  of  the  British  government  upon  this  subject,  so  far  from  being  unnatural,  was 
highly  laudable,  since  ail  its  efforts  were  necessary  to  sustain  its  new-born  power  of 
professing  its  own  creed.  The  awful  effect  of  Catholic  supremacy,  displayed  in  a 
neighbonng  kingdom,  afforded  a  warning  too  terrible*  to  be  easily  forgotten ;  and  it 
would  have  been  as  unwise  to  allow  the  Catholics  equal  civil  privileges  at  that  day,  as 
it  would  be  impolitic  and  unjust  now  to  exclude  them.    We  find  this  regard  for  religions 

*  The  massacre  of  the  Protestants  by  the  Catholics  on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  in 
France,  in  1573. 
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freedom,  (for  wimiidpetian  from  the  Pope's  enthority  wm  a  great  step  ia  rdigioai  free* 
dom,)  careftiDy  fbotcmd  in  the  cokmiee.  Every  charter  requires  the  establishment  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  anthorixes  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  drawing  off  the 
people  from  their  religion,  as  a  matter  of  equal  importance  with  their  allegiance.  For 
at  that  period,  before  any  important  difierences  between  the  Protestants  had  arisen, 
when  hot  two  religions  were  straggling  for  existence,  not  to  be  of  the  chorch  of  England 
was  to  be  a  Papist,  and  not  to  aclmowledge  the  secular  sopremaey  of  the  king,  was  to  bow 
to  the  authority  df  the  pope.  The  Catholics,  as  the  only  subject  of  terror,  were  the  only 
subjects  of  intoUfance ;  no  sufficient  number  of  dissenters  had  arailed  themselves  m 
the  great  example  of  Protestantism,  in  rejecting  any  creed  which  did  not  precisely  sat- 
isfy their  consciences,  to  become  formidable  to  mother  church  ;  nor  had  she  grown  so 
strong  and  haughty  in  her  new-fledged  power,  as  to  level  her  blows  at  any  but  her  first 
great  antagonist* 

The  colony  in  Virginia  consisted  of  church  of  England  men ;  and 
many  of  the  first  acts  of  their  legislature  relate  to  provision  for  the 
church.  Glebe  lands  were  early  laid  off,  and  livings  provided.  The 
ministers  were  considered  not  as  pious  and  charitable  individuals,  but 
as  officers  of  the  state,  bound  to  promote  the  true  faith  and  sound 
morality,  by  authority  of  the  community  by  which  they  were  paid, 
and  to  which  they  were  held  responsible  for  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  The  very  first  act  of  Assembly  which  was  passed,  required 
that  in  every  settlement  in  which  the  people  met  to  worship  God, 
a  house  should  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  that  purpose,  and 
a  place  paled  in  to  be  used  solely  as  a  burying-ground ;  the  second 
act  imposed  a  penalty  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  for  absence  from 
divine  service  on  Sunday,  without  sufficient  excuse,  and  fifty 
pounds  for  a  month's  absence ;  the  third,  required  uniformity,  as 
nearly  as  might  be,  with  the  canons  in  England  ;  the  fourth,  en* 
joined  the  observance  of  the  holy  days,  (adding  the  22d  of  March, 
the  day  of  the  Massacre,  to  the  number,)  dispensing  with  some, 
**  by  reason  of  our  necessities ;"  the  fifth,  punished  any  minister 
absenting  himself  from  his  church  above  two  months  in  the  year, 
with  forfeiture  of  half  his  estate — ^and  four  months,  his  whole  estate 
and  curacy  ;  the  sixth,  punished  disparagement  of  a  minister  ;  the 
seventh,  prohibited  any  man  from  disposing  of  his  tobacco  or 
corn,  until  the  minister's  portion  was  first  paid.  This  sacred  duty 
discharged,  the  Assembly  next  enact  salutary  regulations  for  the^ 
stater^ -We  find  at  the  session  of  1629,  the  act  requiring  attend- 
ance at  church  on  the  Sabbath,  specially  enforced,  and  a  clause 
added,  forbidding  profanation  of  that  day  by  travelling  or  work ; 
also  an  act,  declaring  that  all  those  who  work  in  the  ground  shall 
pay  tithes  to  the  minister.  We  find  requisition  of  uniformity  with 
the  canons  of  the  English  church  not  only  repeated,  in  every  new 
commission  from  England,  but  re-enacted  by  the  legislature  of 
1629-30,  and  in  1631-32,  as  well  as  in  the  several  revisals  of  the 

*  The  persecution  of  the  Puritans  was  an  exception  to  this.  They  were  persecuted 
with  considerable  rigor,  but  their  numbers  were  small,  consisting  only  of  two  churches, 
and  most  of  those  who  then  existed  went  to  Holland  with  their  leaders,  John  Robinson 
and  William  Brewster,  in  1607  and  8,  and  settled  in  Amsterdam,  whence  they  removed 
to  Leyden  in  1609,  whence  they  sailed  to  America  in  1620,  and  landed  in  Cape  Cod. 
Harbor  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  settled  Plymouth  on  the  3 let  of  December  follow 
ing.— Holmca*  Am.  An.  156-303. 
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laws.  In  the  acts  of  1631-32,  we  find  many  acts  conveying  the 
idea  advanced  of  ministers  being  considered  public  officers  ;  and 
churchwardens  required  to  take  an  oath,  to  present  ofiences 
against  decency  or  morality,  which  made  them  in  efiect  censors 
of  the  public  morals.  In  these  acts,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  minis- 
ters to  teach  children  the  Lord's  prayer,  commandments,  and  the 
articles  of  faith ;  also  to  attend  all  persons  dangerously  sick,  to 
instruct  and  comfort  them  in  their  distress ;  to  keep  registers  of 
christening,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  to  preserve  in  themselves 
strict  moral  conduct,  as  an  advancement  to  religion  and  an  ex- 
ample to  others.  We  find,  also,  frequent  acts  passed  providing  for 
the  pa}rment  of  ministers,  until  the  session  of  1657-58,  when 
church  and  state  seem  to  have  been  efiectually  divorced ;  for, 
though  no  act  of  religious  freedom  was  passed,  but  all  were  still 
expected,  rather  than  compelled,  to  conform  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, yet  the  compulsory  payment  of  ministers  was  abandoned, 
and  all  matters  relating  to  the  church  were  left  entirely  to  the 
control  of  the  people. 

From  the  review  which  we  have  given  of  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  England  and  the  colony,  it  must  be  manifest  that  the  ten- 
der of  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Lord  Baltimore,  was  not  only  a 
religious  but  a  civil  duty  in  the  council,  which  they  could  by  no 
means  have  omitted,  without  a  violation  of  their  own  oaths,  laws, 
and  charters.  But  if  any  further  proof  were  necessary,  to  show 
that  it  flowed  from  this  source,  and  not  from  a  disposition  to  reli- 
gious intolerance — it  is  afibrded  by  the  liberal  invitation  given  in 
die  instructions  to  Captain  Bass  to  the  Puritans,  who  had  settled  at 
New  Plymouth,  to  desert  their  cold  and  barren  soil,  and  come  and 
settle  upon  Delaware  Bay,  which  was  in  the  limits  of  Virginia. 

Harvey  met  his  first  General  Assembly  in  March,  and  its  acts, 
1629  ^  those  of  several  succeeding  sessions,  only  consist  of  the 
usual  business  acts  of  the  colony.  ,  We  have  now  ap- 
proached a  period  in  our  history,  upon  which  the  few  scattered 
and  glimmering  lights  which  exist,  have  rather  served  to  mislead 
than  to  guide  historians.  It  is  a  period  replete  with  charges  made 
by  historians,  of  the  most  heinous  character,  against  the  governor, 
with  no  evidence  upon  record  to  support  them.  The  truth  is,  that 
Sir  John  Harvey  was  deposed  and  sent  home  by  the  colony  for 
some  improper  conduct :  but  what  that  was,  does  not  fully  appear, 
and  historians  seem  to  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  supply  the 
defect  in  the  record,  by  abusing  his  administration  as  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  from  the  first :  the  charge  is  without  evidence,  and 
every  probability  is  against  its  truth.  During  the  whole  of  his 
administration,  the  General  Assembly  met  and  transacted  their 
business  as  usual.  The  fundamental  laws  which  they  had  passed, 
to  which  we  have  before  referred,  restraining  the  powers  of  the 
governor,  and  asserting  the  powers  of  the  Assembly,  were  passed 
again  as  of  course.  There  could  manifestly  be  no  oppression  from 
this  source.    The  General  Assembly  ordered  the  building  of  forts. 
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made  the  contraets,  provided  the  payments,  provided  garrisons  and 
soldiers  for  the  field  when  necessary,  and  disbanded  them  when 
the  occasion  for  their  services  had  ceased.  The  Assembly  and  the 
soldiers  were  planters,  and  they  could  be  little  disposed  to  oppress 
themselves,  their  families  and  friends.  The  only  evidence  which 
exists  against  Harvey,  is  the  fact  of  his  being  deposed,  and  sent 
home  with  commissioners  to  complain  of  his  conduct  to  the  king ; 
but  this  did  not  occur  until  1635,  after  the  extensive  grants  had 
been  made  to  Lord  Baltimore  and  others,  which  dismembered  the 
colony,  and  were  so  displeasing  to  the  planters  ;  and  we  shall  see 
that  aid  or  connivance  in  these  grants  were  the  probable  causes 
of  Harvey's  unpopularity. 

The  first  act  of  tyranny  towards  the  colony  which  we  find  re- 
corded against  Charles,  was  his  grant  in  1630  to  Sir  Robert  Heath 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  colony — commencing  at  the 
36th  degree  of  latitude,  and  including  the  whole  southern  portion 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Carolina.  But  asXhis 
country  was  not  settled  until  long  afterwards,  and  the  charter  be- 
came void  by  non-compliance  with  its  terms,  it  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  iiyurious  by  the  colony,  except  as  an  evidence  of  the 
facility  with  which  their  chartered  rights  could  be  divested.  An- 
1632  ^^^^^  instance  of  a  more  objectionable  character  soon  oc- 
curred. Cecilius  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  obtained  a  grant 
of  that  portion  of  Virginia  which  is  now  included  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  and  inmiediately  commenced  a  settlement  upon  it,  not- 
withstanding the  value  which  the  Virginians  set  upon  it,  and  their 
having  actually  made  settlements  within  its  limits.  William 
Claiborne,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  council,  and  secretary 
of  state  for  Virginia,  had  obtained  a  license  from  the  king  to 
"  traffic  in  those  parts  of  America  where  there  was  no  license,** 
w^hich  had  been  confirmed  by  Harvey.  In  pursuance  of  this  au- 
thority he  had  settled  himself  at  Kent  Island,  near  the  city  of  An- 
napolis, and  seemed  by  no  means  inclined  tamely  to  relinquish  his 
possessions.  He  resisted  the  encroachments  of  Maryland  by  force. 
This  was  the  first  controversy  between  the  whites  which  ever  took 
place  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  Claiborne  was  indicted, 
and  found  of  guilty  of  murder,  piracy,  and  sedition ;  and  to  escape 
punishment  he  fied  to  Virginia.  When  the  Maryland  commission- 
ers demanded  him,  Harvey  refused  to  give  him  up,  but  sent  him  to 
Englcmd  to  be  tried.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  conduct  of 
Harvey  in  giving  up  instead  of  protecting  Claiborne,  incensed  the 
colony  against  him  ;  for  they  clearly  thought  the  Maryland  charter 
an  infringement  of  their  rights,  and  they  were  little  inclined  to. 
submit  to  imposition  from  any  quarter. 

The  account  which  we  have  of  the  trial  of  Harvey  is  extremely 
meager,  detailing  neither  the  accusations  nor  the  evidence,  but 
only  the  fact.  The  manner  of  proceeding,  however,  as  it  appears 
on  the  record,  is  as  little  like  that  of  an  enslaved  people,  as  it  is 
like  a  '*  transport  of  popular  rage  and  indignation.*'    The  whole 
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matter  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with  cakn  deliberation,  as  a 
free  people  acting  upon  the  conduct  of  an  unworthy  servant.  The 
first  entry  upon  the  subject  runs  thus :  *'  An  assembly  to  be  called 
to  receive  complaints  against  Sir  John  Harvey,  on  the  petition  of 
many  inhabitants,  to  meet  7th  of  May."  Could  as  mucn  coolness, 
deliberation,  and  publicity  be  given  to  action  against  a  tyrant  who 
had  already  trodden  liberty  under  foot  ?  or  is  a  transport  of  popu- 
lar rage  so  slow  in  action  7  The  next  entry  upon  this  subject  is 
the  following:  "On  the  28th  of  April,  1635,  Sir  John  Harvey 
thrust  out  of  his  government,  and  Capt.  John  West  acts  as  gover- 
nor, till  the  king's  pleasure  known."  It  appears  that  before  the 
Assembly  met  which  was  to  have  heard  complaints  against  Har- 
vey, he  agreed  in  council  to  go  to  England  to  answer  them ;  and 
upon  that.  West  was  elected  governor. 

How  long  West  governed  is  uncertain ;  but  it  appears  by  a 
paper  among  the  records,  that  Harvey  was  governor  again  in  Jan- 
uaigCi  1636:  It  appears  that  Charles  regarded  the  conduct  of  the 
colony  as  an  unwarrantable  piece  of  insolence,  little  short  of  trea- 
son, and  would  not  even  hear  them,  lest  the  spectacle  of  so  noble 
an  example  might  inflame  the  growing  discontents  in  his  own 
kingdom,  which  finally  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  as  not  only  to  take  the 
same  unwarrantable  liberty  of  deposing  him,  but  even  laid  violent 
hands  upon  his  sacred  person.  He  accordingly  sent  the  commis- 
sioners home  with  their  grievances  untold,  and  Harvey  was  rein- 
stated in  his  power  without  undergoing  even  a  trial.  The  conduct 
of  the  colony  appears  to  have  been  a  salutary  lesson  to  him,  and 
he  probably  feared  that  for  the  next  ofience  they  would  take 
justice  into  their  own  hands  ;  for  we  hear  no  complaints  of  him 
during  his  administration,  which  expired  in  November,  1639.  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt  succeeded  him. 

In  1634  the  colony  was  divided  into  eight  shires,*  which  were 
to  be  governed  as  the  shires  in  England:  lieutenants  were  to  be 
appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England,  and  it  was  their 
especial  duty  to  pay  attention  to  the  war  against  the  Indians. 
Sheriffs,  sergeants,  and  bailiffs,  were  also  to  be  elected  as  in  Eng- 
land. In  1628-9  commissions  were  issued  to  hold  monthly^  courts 
in  the  different  settlements,  which  was  the  origin  of  our  county 
court  system. 

At  the  first  assembly  which  was  held  afler  the  return  of  Wyatt, 
several  acts  were  passed,  which,  from  the  inattention  of  historians 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  have  received  universal  repro- 
bation, but  which,  when  properly  considered,  will  be  found  to  be 
parked  with  great  shrewdness,  and  dictated  by  the  soundest 
policy. 

The  act  declares  that,  "  tobacco  by  reason  of  ezceseive  quantities  being  made,  being 
so  low,  that  the  planters  could  not  subsist  by  it,  or  be  enabled  to  raise  more  staple  com- 

*  Viz.,  James  City,  Henrico,  Charles  City,  Elizabeth  City,  Warwick  River,  Warras 
quoyoke,  Charles  Riyer,  and  Accomack. 
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BioditMSy  or  p«7  their  debts :  tberelbre  it  wu  enmeUd,  thtt  the  tobacco  of  that  year  ba 
▼iewed  by  swiNm  Tiewan,  and  the  rotten  and  unmerchantable,  and  half  the  good,  to  be 
homed.  So  the  whole  qoantity  made  would  come  to  1 ,500,000  lbs.,  without  strippingr  and 
smoothing ;  and  the  next  two  yean  170  lbs.  tobacco  per  poll,  atripped  and  Rnoothed,  waa 
to  be  made,  which  would  make,  in  the  whole,  about  1,300,000  Iba.,  and  all  ereditor$ 
were  to  take  40  lh9.  for  a  hundred.**  By  a  tecond  act,  it  was  declared  that  **  no  man 
should  be  obliged  to  perform  above  half  his  covenants  about  freighting  tobacco  in  1639.*' 
Nothing  eoaM  be  mofe  abaurd  than  such  acts  at  the  present  day,  and  hence  they  have 
been  pronounced  absurd  at  that  time.  But  let  us  look  to  the  circumstances.  Except 
the  little  tobacco  made  in  the  Somer  Isles,  Virginia  at  that  time  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  English,  mariiet.  The  taste  for  tobacco  was  new,  existed  with  few,  and  could  not 
be  sndMnly  extended ;  donseqoently  the  consumption  could  not  be  increased  in  propor- 
tton  to  the  increase  of  supply,  but  those  who  used  it  would  obtain  it  at  a  price  propor. 
tionaUy  less.  Thus  a  superabundant  supply  so  glutted  the  maiiiet  as  to  reduce  the 
article  to  a  price  ruinous  to  the  plantent.  On  the  other  hand,  with  those  who  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  tobacco,  it  was  nearly  indispensable,  and  if  less  than  a  usual  crop 
waa  made,  the  demand  enhanced  the  value  of  the  remainder  beyond  that  of  the  full 
crop ;  hence  the  propriety  of  burning  half  of  4he  ^[ood  tobacco.  This  seems  to  have 
been  perceived,  and  we  have  seen  no  fault  found  with  the  first  portion  of  the  act ;  but 
the  latter  part,  forcing  creditors  to  take  less  than  their  full  dues,  has  been  pronounced 
flagrantly  unjust.  But  if  this  had  not  been  done,  what  would  have  been  the  condition 
of  the  planter  7  If  he  had  made  a  hundred  pounds,  and  owed  fifty,  the  burning  and 
his  creditor  would  deprive  him  of  his  whole  crop,  while  the  creditor  receiving  the  fifty 
pounds  at  its  enhanced  value,  would  receive  more  than  double  what  was  due  him.  ThM 
would  have  been  highly  oppressive  to  the  debtor,  and  made  the  whole  act  redound  en- 
tirely to  the  benefit  of  the  creditor.  Whereas,  making  him  take  forty  pounds  in  the 
hundred,  when  that  forty  was  enhanced  to  more  than  the  value  of  the  hundred,  was  no 
hardship. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  colony,  the  planters  wanted  the  comforts  of  life  from  Eng- 
land, and  not  money,  for  money  could  purchase  nothing  in  America.  It  would  have  beat 
wasteful  extravagance  to  have  brought  it.  The  Virginians  had  but  one  article  of  export, 
— all  trading  vessels  came  for  tobacco, — hence  that  would  purchase  every  thing,  and 
became,  on  that  account,  useful  to  every  m^in,  and  an  article  of  universal  desire,  as 
money  is  in  other  countries,  and  hence  the  standard  of  value  and  circulating  medium  of 
the  colony.  We  find,  when  money  first  began  to  be  introduced,  as  the  keeping  accounts 
in  tobacco  was  inconvenient  to  the  foreign  merchants  who  came  to  trade,  an  act  was 
passed  with  the  following  preamble : — "  Whereas  it  hath  beep  the  usual  custom  of 
merchants  and  others  dealing  intermutually  in  this  colony,  to  make  all  bargains,  con- 
tracts, and  to  keep  all  accounts  in  tobacco,  and  not  in  money,"  6lc,  It  then  goes  on  to  enact 
that  in  future  they  should  be  kept  in  money,  and  that  in  all  pleas  and  actions  the  value 
should  be  represented  in  money.  This  was  in  1633.  But  it  was  found  so  inconvenient 
to  represent  value  by  an  arbitrary  standard,  the  representative  of  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  colony,  that  another  act  was  passed  in  January,  1641,  declaring  that, — *'  Whereas 
many  and  great  inconveniences  do  daily  arise  by  dealing  for  money.  Be  it  enacted  and 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  this  present  Grand  Assembly,  that  all  money-debts  made 
since  the  2oth  day  of  March,  1642,  or  which  hereafter  shall  be  made,  shall  not  be 
pUadubU  or  recoverable  in  any  court  of  justice  under  this  government."  An  exception 
was  afterwards  made  in  1642-3,  in  favor  of  debts  contracted  for  horses  or  sheep,  but 
money-debts  generally  were  not  even  made  recoverable  again  until  1656.  We  thus  see 
that  tobacco  was  the  currency,  and  an  excess  as  injurious  as  an  over-issue  of  bank-paper, 
depreciating  itself  in  the  market,  or,  in  common  parlance,  causing  every  thing  to  rise. 
"We  see,  moreover,  the  cause  of  the  excessive  care  taken  in  burning  bad  tobacco,  since 
that  was  as  important  to  the  uniformity  of  their  currency  as  the  exclusion  of  counter- 
feits in  a  money  currency.  All  the  viewings,  censorships,  inspections,  regulations  of  the 
amount  to  be  cultivated  by  each  planter,  each  hand, — the  quantity  to  be  gathered  from 
each  plant, — ^the  regulations  prescribed  as  to  curing  it, — are  to  be  regarded  more  as  mirU 
regulationa  than  as  regulations  of  agricultural  industry.  Indeed,  we  find  the  attempt 
to  sell  or  pay  bad  tobacco,  is  made  a  crime  precisely  as  it  is  now  to  sell  or  pay  counter- 
feit money.  Thia  act  of  Assembly  then  allowed  debtors  to  discharge  themselves  by 
paying  half  their  debts  in  amount,  did,  in  effect,  make  them  pay  all  in  value,  and  can 
by  no  means  be  compared  to  the  acts  of  states  or  princes  m  debasing  the  eoin,  and 
aUowing  it  to  retain  its  old  nominal  value,  or  by  introducing  valueless  paper  money :  in 
these  cases,  the  debt  is  paid  nominally,  or  in  words,  but  not  in  value,  whereas  in  Vir- 
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ginit  it  was  not  paid  nominally,  aa  it  had  been  contracted  for  ao  many  pounds  of 
tobaoco,  but  it  was  paid  in  fewer  pounds,  rendered  of  greater  actual  value  than  the 
debt  would  have  amounted  to  if  paid  in  pounds  before  the  burning  of  half  the  quantity 
made. 

Wyatt  remained  governor  only  for  one  year  and  a  few  months, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Berkeley.  Historians  who 
have  not  been  aware  of  tne  intermediate  administration  of  Wyatt, 
and  have  heard  no  complaint  of  Berkeley,  have  delighted  to  deck 
his  character  in  the  gayest  colors,  in  contrast  to  the  black  charac- 
ter which  they  have  drawn  of  Harvey.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  esteemed  an  accomplished  and  chivalric  gentleman ; 
but  his  accession  brought  no  increase  of  political  freedom  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  his  commission  did  not  differ  from  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors. On  the  contrary,  the  instructions  which  he  brought,  so 
far  from  granting  new  franchises,  imposed  new,  severe,  and  un- 
warrantable restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  trade ;  England  claiming 
that  monopoly  of  colonial  commerce,  which  was  ultimately  enforc- 
ed by  the  navigation  act,  and  which  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
contention,  until  ail  differences  were  finally  healed  by  the  revo- 
lution* 

Berkeley  arrived  in  February,  1642 ;  an  assembly  met  in  March, 
and  soon  after  passed  a  solemn  protest  against  a  petition  which 
Sir  George  Sandys  had  presented  to  Parliament  for  the  restoration 
of  the  company.  This  paper  is  drawn  with  great  ability,  and  sets 
forth  the  objections  to  the  petition  in  very  strong  and  striking 
terms.  They  enlarge  especially  upon  the  wish  and  power  of  the 
company  to  monopolize  their  trade ;  the  advantages  and  happiness 
secured  to  them  by  their  present  form  of  government,  with  its  an- 
nual assemblies  and  trial  by  jury ;  the  fact,  that  a  restitution  of  the 
power  of  the  company  would  be  an  admission  of  the  illegality  of 
the  king's  authority,  and  a  consequent  nullification  of  the  grants 
and  commissions  issued  by  him ;  and  the  impossibility  of  men, 
however  wise,  at  such  a  distance,  and  unacquainted  with  the  cli- 
mate or  condition  of  the  country,  to  govern  the  colony  as  well  as 
it  could  be  governed  by  their  own  Grand  Assembly.  The  king,  in 
reply  to  this,  declared  his  purpose  not  to  change  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  they  received  so  much  content  and  satisfaction. 

Other  important  matters  were  settled  at  this  legislatnre.  A  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the 
governor  was  abolished.  The  punishment  by  condemnation  to  temporary  seryice  was 
abolished,  which  had  existed  ever  since  the  fomidation  of  the  colony ;  and  this  protec- 
tion to  liberty  was  considered  as  so  important  to  the  Assembly,  that  they  declared  it  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  record  by  the  inhabitants  of  their  birthright  as  Englishmen,  and 
that  the  oppression  of  the  late  company  was  quite  extinguished.  The  governor  proba- 
bly received  some  benefit  from  these  considerations,  for  he  is  praised  for  giving  his  as- 
sent to  an  act  in  which  he  preferred  the  public  freedom  to  his  particular  profit.  A  near, 
er  approach  was  made  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England  in  proceedings  of  courts  and 
trials  of  causes.  Better  regulations  were  prescribed  Tor  discussing  and  deciding  land 
titles.  The  bounds  of  parishes  were  more  accurately  marked.  A  treaty  with  Mary- 
land, opening  the  trade  of  the  Chesapeake,  was  matured  ;  and  peace  with  the  Indians 
confirmed.  Taxes  were  proportioned  more  to  men's  estates  and  abilities  than  to  the 
numbers,  by  which  the  poor  were  much  relieved,  "  but  which  through  the  strangeneaa 
thereof  could  not  but  require  much  time  and  debating.*'  They  published  a  list  of  their 
acts  in  order  to  show  to  the  colony  that  they  had  not  swerved  tnm  **  the  true  intent  of 
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their  happy  eonttitaUon,"  which  required  them  to  **  enact  food  and  wholeaome  laws, 
and  rectify  and  relieve  aoch  diaorden  and  grierancee  aa  are  incident  to  all  atatea  and  re- 
poblica ;  bat  that  their  late  conaultations  would  redoand  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
cdony  and  their  poaterity."  In  the  concluaion  of  that  liat,  they  atate,  that  the  mcioua 
inclination  of  hia  majesty,  ever  ready  to  protect  them,  and  now  more  particularly  a«ra- 
red  to  them,  tog^ether  with  the  concurrence  of  a  happy  Parliament  in  England,  were  the 
motivea  which  mduced  them  to  take  thia  opportunity  to  **  eatablish  their  libertiea  and 
privilegee,  and  lettle  their  eatatea,  often  before  aaaaulted  and  threatened,  and  lately  inva- 
ded  by  the  corporation ;  and  to  prevent  the  future  designs  of  monopolizers,  contractors, 
and  pre-emptors,  ever  usurping  the  benefit  of  their  labors ;  and  they  apprehended  that  no 
time  could  be  misapent,  or  labor  misplaced,  in  gaining  a  firm  peace  to  themaelvea  and 
posterity,  and  a  future  immunity  and  eaae  to  themselves  from  taxea  and  impoahiona, 
which  they  expected  to  be  the  fruits  of  their  endeavors." 

The  Indians  had  been  driven  back,  and  weakened  by  a  perpet- 
ual succession  of  hostilities,  from  the  time  of  the  great  massacre, 
until  the  year  1644.  During  the  latter  years  of  this  period,  we 
have  little  account  of  their  proceedings,  but  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  settlements  had  driven  them  from  the  rich  borders  of  the 
rivers  in  the  lower  country,  higher  into  the  interior,  and  the  new 
grants  were  every  day  driving  them  still  farther  from  the  homes 
of  their  fathers.  This  incessant  warfare,  while  it  weakened  them 
1644  ^^  ^  nation,  had  increased  their  cunning  and  skill  in  par- 
*  tisan  warfare.  Opechancanough,  though  now  so  old  that 
he  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  and  so  feeble  that  he  could  not 
raise  his  eyelids  without  assistance,  still  retained  sufficient  strength 
of  mind  to  embody  a  combination  of  the  various  tribes  under  his 
control,  and  make  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  upon  many  of  the 
frontier  settlements  at  once.  Little  is  known  of  the  circumstances 
attending  this  second  great  massacre.  An  act  of  Assembly  of 
1645,  making  the  eighteenth  day  of  April  a  holiday  and  day  of 
thanksgiving,  for  escape  from  the  Indians,  marks  the  period  of  the 
massacre.  Other  evidence  makes  the  number  of  their  victims 
three  hundred.*  The  precautions  which  the  whites  had  been 
taught  to  take  by  the  previous  massacre,  in  trading  with  them  only 
at  particular  places,  in  always  going  armed,  in  never  admitting 
them  to  the  same  familiarity,  effectually  prevented  them,  with  all 
their  caution  in  approach,  and  violence  of  attack,  from  committing 
as  great  slaughter  as  they  had  upon  the  former  occasion.  The 
whites  do  not  seem  to  have  been  stricken  with  a  panic  now  as  for- 
merly, but  quickly  sallied  upon  their  assailants,  and  drove  them 
back  so  rapidly  that  their  venerable  chieflain  himself  had  to  be 
deserted  by  his  attendants,  and  was  taken  by  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  light  cavalry.  He  was  carried 
to  Jamestown,  and  manifested,  in  his  imprisonment,  the  same 
haughty  dignity  which  had  always  distinguished  him.  He  pre- 
served a  proud  and  disdainful  silence,  and  such  indifference  to  the 
Eassing  scenes,  that  he  rarely  requested  his  eyelids  to  be  raised. 
1  this  melancholy  condition,  he  was  basely  shot  in  the  back  by 
his  sentinel,  with  whom  recollection  of  former  injuries  overcame 

*  Bancroft,  p.  294. — Burke,  ▼.  II.  p.  55,  says— on  authority  of  Beverley — *<  five  hun- 
dvBd."  / 
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all  respect  for  helpless  age,  or  former  greatness.  The  only  subject 
which  called  forth  any  show  of  regret  from  him  was  a  flash  of  an- 
gry indignation,  at  being  exposed  in  his  dying  hours  to  the  idle  and 
curious  gaze  of  his  enemies. 

So  little  regard  was  now  paid  to  the  Indian  hostilities,  that,  on 
the  following  June,  Sir  William  Berkeley  sailed  for  England,  and 
the  council  elected  Richard  Kemp  to  occupy  his  post  until  his  re- 
turn. In  the  mean  time,  the  warfare  witn  the  Indians  continued 
without  remission.  It  appears  by  an  act  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Year  1644,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants,  probably  on  the  frontiers, 
had  been  collected  in  large  bodies  ;  but  leave  was  then  given  them 
to  dispose  of  themselves  **  for  their  best  advantage  and  conve- 
nience, provided  that  in  places  of  danger  there  should  not  be  less 
than  ten  men  allowed  to  settle." 

Sir  William  Berkeley  again  took  possession  of  his  government 
Oct  5  1646  ^^  J^^e,  1645  ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  treaty  of 
'  '  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indians,  by  which 

Necotowance,  the  successor  of  Opechancanough,  acknowledged 
that  he  held  his  kingdom  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  agreed 
that  his  successors  should  be  appointed  or  confirmed  by  the  king's 
governor  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly,  on  behalf  of  the  colo- 
ny, undertook  to  protect  him  against  rebels  and  all  enemies  what- 
soever. In  this  treaty,  the  Indians  were  permitted  to  dwell  on  the 
north  side  of  York  River,  but  ceded  to  the  whites  all  the  country 
from  the  falls  of  the  James  and  York  to  the  ba^,  forever ;  and  any 
Indian  coming  upon  that  territoiy  was  to  suffer  death,  unless  he 
bore  the  badge  of  a  messenger.  The  Indians  were  also  to  surren- 
der all  prisoners,  negroes,  and  arms  taken.  Other  articles  were 
added,  prescribing  the  form  of  intercourse.  Thus  were  the  abo- 
rigines at  length  finally  excluded  from  their  father-land,  leaving 
no  monument  of  their  having  existed,  save  the  names  of  the  wa- 
ters and  mountains,  and  the  barrows  containing  the  ashes  of  their 
ancestors.* 

Thus  the  colony  of  Virginia  acquired  the  management  of  all  its 
concerns ;  war  was  levied,  and  peace  concluded,  and  territory  ac- 
quired, in  conformity  to  the  acts  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  while  the  people  of  the  mother  country  had  just  acquired 
these  privileges,  after  a  long  and  bloody  conflict  with  their  former 
sovereign.  Possessed  of  security  and  quiet,  abundance  of  land,  a 
free  market  for  their  staple,  and,  practically,  all  the  rights  of  an 
independent  state — ^having  England  for  its  guardian  against  for- 
eign oppression,  rather  than  its  ruler — the  colonists  enjoyed  all  the 
prosperity  which  a  virgin  soil,  equal  laws,  and  general  uniformity 

*  I  know  of  no  inch  thing  ejoatingf  at  an  Indian  monument— of  labor  on  the  larre 
•cale.  I  think  there  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  would  be  a  common  ditch  for  toe 
draining  of  lands ;  unless,  indeed,  it  would  be  the  barrows,  of  which  manj  are  to  be 
ibnnd  idl  over  the  country.  That  they  were  repositories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvioufl 
to  all ;  but  on  what  particular  occasion  constructed,  was  a  matter  of  doubt — Jeffenon's 
Notes  on  Va.,  p.  132. 
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of  condition  and  industry,  could  bestow.  Their  numbers  increased ; 
the  cottages  wevp  filled  with  children,  as  the  ports  were  with  ships 
and  emigrants  J^  At  Christmas,  1648,  there  were  trading  in  Virginia, 
ten  ships  from  London,  two  from  Bristol,  twelve  Hollanders,  and 
seven  from  New  England.  XThe  number  of  the  colonists  was  al- 
ready twenty  thousand,  and  they,  who  had  sustained  no  griefs, 
were  not  tempted  to  engage  in  the  feuds  by  which  the  mother 
country  was  divided.  They  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  Charles, 
not  because  they  loved  monarchy,  but  because  they  cherished  the 
1649  '^^^^^^  ^^  which  he  had  left  them  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session; and  after  his  execution,  though  there  were  not 
wanting  some  who  favored  republicanism,  the  government  recog- 
nised his  son  without  dispute. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Virginians  did  not  escape  the  attention  of 
J         Ifi'iO    ^^^  royal  exile  :  from  his  retreat  in  Breda  he  trans- 
""^  *   mitted  to  Berkeley  a  new  commission,  and  Charles  the 

Second,  a  fugitive  from  England,  was  still  the  sovereign  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

But  the  Parliament  did  not  long  permit  its  authority  to  be  de- 
nied. Having,  by  the  vigorous  energy  and  fearless  enthusiasm  of 
republicanism,  triumphed  over  all  its  enemies  in  Europe,  it  turned 
its  attention  to  the  colonies ;  and  a  memorable  ordinance  at  once 
empowered  the  council  of  state  to  reduce  the  rebellious  colonies  to 
obedience,  and  at  the  same  time  established  it  as  a  law  that  for- 
eign ships  should  not  trade  at  any  of  the  ports  ^*  in  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  Bermudas,  and  Virginia."  Thus  giving  the  first  example 
of  that  wholesale  blockade,  afterwards  rendered  so  notorious  bv 
the  celebrated  orders  in  council  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution.  Maryland,  which  was  not  expressly  included  in  the 
ordinance,  had  taken  care  to  acknowledge  the  new  order  of  things ; 
and  Massachusetts,  alike  unwilling  to  encounter  the  hostility  of 
Parliament,  and  jealous  of  the  rights  of  independent  legislation, 
by  its  own  enactment,  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  Virginia  till 
the  supremacy  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  established, — al- 
though the  order,  when  it  was  found  to  be  injurious  to  commerce, 
was  promptly  repealed,  even  while  royalty  still  flourished  at 
Jamestown. 

A  powerful  fleet,  with  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces  on 
board,  sent  out  to  bring  the  colonies  to  submission,  having  subdued 
Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  cast  anchor  before  Jamestown.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  and  his  hardy  colonists  had  not  been  inactive  :  the 
growing  strength  of  the  colony  had  recently  been  increased  by  the 
acquisition  of  many  veteran  cavaliers  from  the  king's  army,  and  it 
now  presented  no  contemptible  force.  Several  Dutch  ships  which 
were  lying  in  the  river,  and  which,  as  trading  contrary  to  the 
prohibition  of  Parliament,  were  armed,  to  provide  against  surprise 
by  the  conunonwealth's  fleets,  were  also  pressed  into  service. 
This  show  of  resistance  induced  the  commissioners  of  Parliament 
to  hesitate,  before  they  attempted  to  reduce  the  colony  to  obedience 
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by  force,  and  to  offer  them  fair  and  honorable  terms  of  submission. 
The  terms  offered  being  such  as  completely  satisfied  the  Virgini- 
ans that  their  freedom  was  to  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  their 
present  happy  constitution  guarantied,  while  they  were  to  suffer 
nothing  for  past  conduct,  they  readily  acquiesced,  since  they  gained 
all  by  such  a  surrender  which  they  could  effect  by  the  most  successful 
warfare.  It  appears  that  they  never  anticipated  any  thing  more 
than  the  preservation  of  their  own  liberties  from  wanton  violation 
from  the  new  and  untried  power  which  now  held  the  reins  of 
government  in  England,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  mad 
enough  to  hope  to  effect  any  thing  favorable  to  the  king  by  their 
resistance. 

The  articles  of  surrender  are  concladed  between  the  commissioners  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  couicil  of  state  and  Grand  Assembly  of  Virginia,  as  equal  treating  with 
equal.     It  secures 

1st.  That  this  should  be  considered  a  Toluntary  act,  not  forced  or  constrained  by  a 
conquest  upon  the  country ;  and  that  the  colonists  should  have  and  enjoy  such  freedoms 
and  privileges  as  belong  to  the  freebom  people  of  England 

2dly.  That  the  Grand  Assembly,  as  formerly,  should  convene  and  transact  the  affairs 
of  Virginia,  doing  nothing  contrary  to  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  or  laws  of 
England. 

3dly.  That  there  should  be  a  full  and  total  remission  of  all  acts,  words,  or  writings 
against  the  Parliament. 

4thly.  That  Virginia  should  have  her  ancient  bounds  and  limits,  granted  by  the  char- 
ters of  the  former  Kings,  and  that  a  new  charter  was  to  be  sought  from  Parliament  to 
that  effect,  against  such  as  had  trespassed  upon  their  ancient  rights.  [This  clause 
would  seem  to  be  aimed  at  some  of  the  neighboring  colonies.] 

5thly.  That  all  patents  of  land  under  the  seal  of  the  colony,  granted  by  the  governor, 
should  remain  in  full  force. 

6thly.  That  the  privilege  of  fifty  i^cres  of  land  for  every  person  emigrating  to  the 
colony,  should  remain  in  full  force. 

7thly.  That  the  people  of  Virginia  have  free  trade,  as  the  people  of  England  enjoy, 
with  all  places  and  nations,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  that 
Virginia  should  enjoy  equal  privileges,  in  every  respect,  with  any  other  colony  in 
America. 

8thly.  That  Virginia  should  be  free  from  all  taxes,  customs,  and  impositions  whatso- 
ever ;  and  that  none  should  be  imposed  upon  them  without  the  consent  of  their  Grand 
Assembly ;  and  no  forts  or  castles  be  erected,  or  garrison  maintained,  without  their  con- 
sent • 

9thly.  That  no  charge  should  be  required  from  the  country  on  account  of  the  expense 
incurred  in  the  present  fleet. 

lOthly.  That  this  a^[reement  should  be  tendered  to  all  persons,  and  that  such  as  should 
refuse  to  subscribe  to  it,  should  have  a  year's  time  to  remove  themselves  and  effects  from 
Virginia,  and  in  the  mean  time  enjoy  equal  justice. 

The  remaining  articles  were  of  less  importance.  This  was  followed  by  a  supple- 
mental treaty,  for  the  benefit  of  the  governor  and  council,  and  such  soldiers  as  had 
served  against  the  commonwealth  in  England, — allowing  them  the  most  favorable 
terms. 

If  this  was  a  conquest,  happy  would  it  be  for  most  colonies  to 
be  conquered.  Every  privilege  was  secured  which  could  possibly 
be  asked,  and  the  liberties  of  the  colony  were  established  more 
thoroughly  than  they  had  ever  been  ;  and  the  conquest  was  only 
less  favorable  to  Virginia  than  her  declaration  of  independence, 
by  having  her  rights  depending  upon  the  pledged  faith  of  another 
nation,  instead  of  having  them  entirely  under  her  own  control. 
The  correspondence  between  the  rights  now  secared,  and  the  rights 
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mentioned  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  violated  by  the 
British  king,  is  remarkable. 

All  matters  were  thos  happily  and  amicably  arranged  ;  and,  as 
Sir  William  Berkeley  was  too  loyal  a  subject  to  be  willing  to  take 
office  under  Parliament,  Richard  Bennett,  one  of  the  commissioners, 
was  elected  governor.  A  council  was  also  elected,  with  powers 
to  act  in  conformity  to  the  instructions  they  should  receive  from  the 
Parliament,  the  known  law  of  England,  and  the  Acts  of  Assembly, 
and  such  other  powers  as  the  Assembly  should  think  proper  from 
time  to  time  to  give  them.  It  was  declared,  at  the  same  session, 
that  it  was  best  that  officers  should  be  elected  by  the  Burgesses, 
**  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;"  and  after  discussion  upon  the 
propriety  of  allowing  the  governor  and  council  to  be  members  of 
the  Assembly,  it  was  determined  that  they  might,  by  taking  the 
same  oath  which  was  taken  by  the  Burgesses.  The  Assembly 
thus  having  no  written  constitution  as  their  guide,  took  upon  them- 
selves the  office  of  a  convention  of  the  people,  and  granted  or  re- 
sumed powers  as  it  might  seem  best  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

The  whites  and  the  remnants  of  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes 
continued  to  be  upon  good  terms,  and  the  latter  were  kindly  and 
humanely  treated  by  the  guardian  care  of  the  Assembly.  A  slight 
irruption  of  the  Rappahannocks  seems  to  have  been  soon  termi- 
nate But  a  new  scene  in  the  history  of  the  colony  now  present- 
ed itself.  The  Rechahecrians,  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe,  came 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
falls  of  James  River,  with  six  or  seven  hundred  warriors.  This 
excited  no  little  uneasiness,  as  it  had  been  very  difficult  to  extir- 
pate the  Indians  who  had  formerly  possessed  the  spot.  The  first 
expedition  against  them  failed ;  a  new  one  was  prepared,  and 
the  subject  Indians  being  called  upon  for  aid,  furnished  a  hundred 
warriors,  most  of  whom,  with  their  chief,  Totopotomoi,  fell  fighting 
gallantly. 

When  Bennett  retired  from  office,  and  the  Assembly  elected  Ed- 
March  31  1655  ward  Digges  his  successor,  the  commissioners  of 
'  '  the  commonwealth  had  little  to  do  with  control- 

ling the  destinies  of  Virginia,  but  were  engaged  in  settling  the 
affairs  and  a4justing  the  boundaries  of  Maryland. 

The  Assembly  reciting  the  articles  of  agreement  with  the  com- 
M  h  1^  1658  "^^^ioners  of  Parliament,  which  admitted  that 
•  '  the  election  of  all  officers  of  the  colony  apper- 

tained to  the  Burgesses,  the  representatives  of  the  people  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  governor  and  council  until  the  next 
Assembly;  and  the  choice  fell  upon  **  worthy  Samuel  Matthews, 
an  old  planter,  of  nearly  forty  years  standing, — a  most  deserving 
commonwealth's  man,  who  kept  a  good  house,  lived  bravely,  and 
was  a  true  lover  of  Virginia."  But  this  worthy  old  gentleman 
seems  to  have  conceived  higher  ideas  of  his  powers  than  the  As- 
sembly was  willing  to  allow.  The  Assembly  had  determined  not 
to  dissolve  itself,  but  only  to  adjourn  until  the  first  of  November. 
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They  then  proceeded  with  their  ordinary  business,  making,  how- 
ever, one  important  change  in  the  constitution, — which  was,  to 
require  that  all  propositions  and  laws  presented  by  a  committee 
should  be  first  discussed  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  private, 
before  the  admission  of  the  governor  and  council.  The  governor 
and  council,  on  the  first  of  April,  sent  a  message  declaring  that 
they  thought  fit  then  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  requiring  the 
speaker  to  dismiss  the  Burgesses.  To  this  the  Assembly  returned 
for  answer,  that  the  act  was  illegal,  and  without  precedent,  and 
requested  a  revocation  of  it,  as  they  expected  speedily  to  finish 
their  business.  The  house  then  declared,  that  any  member  who 
should  depart  should  be  censured,  as  betraying  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  his  country  ;  and  that  the  remainder  should  act  in  all 
things,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  an  entire  house  ;  that 
the  speaker  should  sign  nothing  without  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  house,  and  that  the  members  should  take  an  oath  not  to 
disclose  the  acts  or  debates  of  that  body.  The  governor  replied 
to  the  communication  from  the  house,  that  he  was  willing  that  the 
house  should  conclude  its  business  speedily,  and  refer  the  dispute 
as  to  the  legality  of  his  power  to  dissolve,  to  the  decision  of  the 
Lord  Protector.  The  house  unanimously  decided  this  answer  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  public  business 
might  be  soon  dispatched,  and  requested  the  governor  and  council 
to  declare  the  house  undissolved,  in  order  that  a  speedy  period 
might  be  put  to  public  alTairs.  In  reply  to  this,  the  governor  and 
council  revoked  the  order  of  dissolution,  upon  their  promise  of  a 
speedy  conclusion,  and  again  referred  the  matter  of  disputed  right 
to  the  Lord  Protector.  The  house,  still  unsatisfied  with  this  an- 
swer, appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  report  in  vindication 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  support  of  its  power.  In 
the  report,  the  Burgesses  declare  that  they  have  in  themselves  full 
power  of  election  and  appointment  of  all  officers  in  the  country, 
until  they  should  have  an  order  to  the  contrary  from  the  supreme 
power  in  England ;  that  the  house  of  Burgesses,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  were  not  dissolvable  by  any  power  yet  extant 
in  Virginia,  except  their  own  ;  that  the  former  election  of  gover- 
nor and  council  was  null,  and  that,  in  future,  no  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted a  counsellor  unless  he  was  nominated,  appointed,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  house  of  Burgesses. 

They  then  directed  an  order  to  the  sheriflT  of  James  City  coun- 
ty, who  was  their  sergeant-at-arms,  that  he  should  execute  no  war- 
rant, precept,  or  command,  directed  to  him  by  any  other  power  or 
person  than  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  They  then  ordered,  that 
•*  as  the  supreme  power  of  the  country  of  Virginia  had  been  de- 
clared resident  in  the  Burgesses,"  the  secretary  of  state  should  be 
required  to  deliver  up  the  public  records  to  the  speaker.  An  oath 
was  prescribed  for  the  governor  and  council  to  take,  and  the  same 
governor  was  elected  and  most  of  the  same  council.  Thus  were 
all  difficulties  adjusted,  and  popular  sovereignty  fully  established. 
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Upon  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  House*  of  Burgesses  unani- 
M  rch  1659   ^^^^'Y  recognised  his  son  Richard,  and  adopted  an 

^  *  '  address  praying  a  confirmation  of  their  former  priv- 
ileges, in  which  address  the  governor  was  required  to  join,  after 
solemnly  acknowledging,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Assembly, 
that  the  supreme  power  of  electing  officers  was,  by  the  present 
laws,  resident  in  the  Grand  Assembly  ;  which  was  cdleged  to  be 
required  for  this  reason,  that  what  was  their  privilege  now  might 
belong  to  their  posterity  hereafter. 

Matthews  died,  leaving  the  colony  of  Virginia  without  a  gover- 
^1  lAAn  ^^^*  about  the  same  time  that  the  resignation  of 
jnarcn,  loou.  jy^hard  Cromwell  left  England  without  a  head.  In 
this  emergency  the  Assembly,  reciting  that  the  late  frequent  dis- 
tractions in  England  preventing  any  power  from  being  generally 
confessed  ;  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  colony  should  be  vested 
in  the  Assembly,  and  that  all  writs  should  issue  in  its  name,  until 
such  a  command  and  conmiission  should  come  from  England  as 
should  by  the  Assembly  be  adjudged  lawful.  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley was  then  elected  governor,  with  the  express  stipulation  that 
he  should  call  an  Assembly  once  in  two  years  at  least,  and  should 
not  dissolve  the  Assembly  without  its  own  consent.  This  old  roy- 
alist, probably  thinking  now  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  res- 
toration, accepted  the  office  under  the  prescribed  conditions,  and 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  but  the  servant  of  the  Assembly. 

Daring  the  suspension  of  the  royal  government  in  England,  Virginia  attained  un- 
limited liberty  of  commerce,  which  they  regulated  by  independent  laws.  The  ordinance 
of  1650  was  rendered  void  by  the  act  of  capitulation  ;  the  navigation  act  of  Cromwell 
was  not  desigrned  for  her  oppression,  and  was  not  enforced  within  her  borders.  Only 
one  confiscation  appears  to  have  taken  place,  and  that  was  entirely  by  the  authority  of 
the  Grand  Assembly.  The  war  between  England  and  Holland  necessarily  interrupted 
the  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with  the  English  colonies  ;  but,  if  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
the  trade  was  considered  contraband,  the  English  restrictions  were  entirely  disregarded. 
1^....  Commissioners  were  sent  to  England  to  undeceive  Cromwell  with  regard  to  the 
course  Virginia  had  taken  with  reference  to  the  boundary  of  Maryland,  with 
regard  to  which  he  had  been  misinformed ;  and  to  present  a  remonstrance  demanding 
unlimited  freedom  of  trade  ;  which,  it  appears,  was  not  refused,  for  some  months  before 
the  Protector's  death,  the  Virginians  invited  the  "  Dutch  and  all  foreigners"  to  trade  with 
them  on  payment  of  no  higher  duty  than  that  which  was  levied  on  such  English  vessels 
as  were  bound  for  a  foreign  port.  Proposals  of  peace  and  commerce  between  New- 
Netherland  and  Virginia  were  discussed  without  scruple  by  the  respective  colonial  gov. 
emroents  ;  and  at  last  a  special  statute  of  Virginia  extended  to  every  Christian  natioo, 
in  aniity  with  England,  a  promise  of  liberty  of  trade  and  equal  justice. 

iftfto        ^^  ^^^  restoration,  Virginia  eiyoyed  freedom  of  com- 
merce with  the  whole  world. 
Virginia  was  the  first  state  in  the  world  composed  of  separate 
townships,  diffused  over  an  extensive  surface,  where  the  govem- 
.^--     ment  was  organized  on  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage. 
All  freemen,  without  exception,  were  entitled  to  vote.    The 
16'ifi     right  of  suffrage  was  once  restricted,  but  it  was  soon  after 
'    determined  to  be  **  hard  and  unagreeable  to  reason,  that 
any  person  shall  pay  equal  taxes  and  yet  have  no  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion ^  and  the  electoral  franchise  was  restored  to  all  freemen. 
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Servants,  when  the  time  of  their  bondage  was  completed,  at  once 
became  electors ;  and  might  be  chosen  burgesses.  Thus  Virginia 
established  upon  her  soil  the  supremacy  of  the  popular  branch,  the 
freedom  of  trade,  the  independence  of  religious  societies,  the  secu- 
rity from  foreign  taxation,  and  the  universal  elective  franchise.  If 
in  the  following  years  she  departed  from  either  of  these  principles, 
and  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  change,  it  was  from  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  authority.  Virginia  had  herself  established  a 
nearly  independent  democracy.  Prosperity  advanced  with  free- 
dom ;  dreams  of  new  staples  and  infinite  wealth  were  indulged  ; 
while  the  population  of  Virginia  at  the  epoch  of  the  restoration 
may  have  been  about  thirty  thousand.  Many  of  the  recent  emi- 
grants had  been  royalists  in  England,  good  officers  in  the  war, 
men  of  education,  of  property,  and  of  condition.  But  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  divided  them  from  the  political  strifes  of  Europe  ; 
their  industry  was  employed  in  making  the  best  advantage  of  their 
plantations  ;  the  interests  and  liberties  of  Virginia,  the  land  which 
they  adopted  as  their  country,  were  dearer  to  them  than  the  mo- 
narchical principles  which  they  had  espoused  in  England ;  and 
therefore  no  bitterness  could  exist  between  the  partisans  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  friends  of  republican  liberty.  Virginia  had  long 
been  the  home  of  its  inhabitants — '*  Among  many  other  blessings," 
said  their  statute-book,  "  God  Almighty  hath  vouchsafed  increase 
of  children  to  this  colony ;  who  are  now  multiplied  to  a  consider- 
able number ;"  and  the  huts  in  the  wilderness  were  as  full  as  the 
birds*  nests  of  the  woods. 

The  genial  climate  and  transparent  atmosphere  delighted  those 
who  had  come  from  the  denser  air  of  England.  Every  object  in 
nature  was  new  and  wonderful. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Virginians  became  proverbial.  Labor 
was  valuable ;  land  was  cheap ;  competence  promptly  followed 
industry.  There  was  no  need  of  a  scramble  ;  abundance  gushed 
from  the  earth  for  all.  The  morasses  were  alive  with  water-fowl ; 
the  forests  were  nimble  with  game  ;  the  woods  rustled  with  covies 
of  quails  and  wild  turkeys,  while  they  sung  with  the  merry  notes 
of  the  singing  birds ;  and  hogs,  swarming  like  vermin,  ran  at  large 
in  troops.  It  was  "  the  best  poor  man's  country  in  the  world." 
"  If  a  happy  peace  be  settled  in  poor  England,"  it  had  been  said, 
"  then  they  in  Virginia  shall  be  as  happy  a  people  as  any  under 
heaven."  But  plenty  encouraged  indolence.  .\  No  domestic  manu- 
factures were  established;  everv  thing  was  impbrted  from  England. 
The  chief  branch  of  industry,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanges,  was 
tobacco  planting ;  and  the  spirit  of  invention  was  enfeebled  by  the 
uniformity  of  pursuit     ^^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

bacon's  rebellion IIOBTILE  DESIGNS  OF  THE  niENCH. 

Ind^ferenee  to  change  in  England, — Navigation  AeL — Convieit. — Connwaey  deteeUd. 
— Di9€9ntenia, — Ceamition  from  tobacco  planting  for  one  ytar, — Royal  grantt^-^ 
Virginia^M  remonstrance, — Sacceoe  of  deputies. — Indian  kostiUtiet. — Army  raimd 
and  disbanded  by  governor. — People  petition  for  an  army — elect  Bacon  commander 
'he  marckes  without  commission  and  defeats  Indians — pursued  by  gotermort  vA# 
retreats  on  hearing  of  rioing  at  Jamestown. — Governor  awakes  concessions, — Bacon 
prisoner — io  pardoned, — People  force  commission  from  governor. — Bacon  marches  to 
meet  Indians — hears  he  is  declared  a  rebel  by  Berkeley — marches  to  meet  him — ho 
Jiees  to  Accomac. — Convention  called  and  free  government  established. — Bacon  ds» 
feats  the  Indians, — Berkeley  obtains  posnension  of  the  skipping,  and  occupies  James* 
town— is  besieged  by  Baron,  and  driven  out. — Jamestown  burnt  — Deatk  of  Bacon-^ 
character  of  his  enterprise. — Predatory  warfar entreaty  between  governor  and  his 
opponents, — Cruelty  of  Berkeley, — King's  commissioners. — Departure  of  Berkeleyt 
and  his  death. — Acts  of  Assembly  passed  during  Bacon*s  injtuence. — Conduct  of 
king's  commissioners, — Culpeper  governor. — Discontents, — Conduct  of  Beverly .^--^ 
Howard  governor, — General  conduct  of  Virginia  and  progress  of  affairs, — Plan  of 
Callier  for  dividing  the  British  colonies. 

As  Virginia  had  provided  for  herself  a  government  substan- 
tially  free,  the  political  changes  in  England  could  have  little  eflfect 
upon  her  repose,  provided  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  her  trade,  or  her  local  government.  She  seemed 
content  to  be  under  the  protection,  rather  than  control,  of  what- 
ever power  the  people  of  England  thought  proper  to  place  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  provided  that  power  did  not  seek  to  extend  the 
conceded  authority.  In  this  mood  she  had  adhered  to  Charles  I. 
until  the  Parliament,  by  its  commissioners,  promised  a  preserva^ 
tion  of  all  her  privileges;  she  acknowledged  Cromwell  upon  a 
similar  promise,  and  his  son  Richard  under  the  same  idea ;  upon 
his  resignation  she  held  herself  aloof,  thus  proving  how  perfect 
and  how  independent  was  her  own  local  government,  until  the 
voice  of  England  should  declare  who  should  rule  ;  and  upon  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.  she  gave  in  her  allegiance  to  him.  As  in 
all  these  British  changes  she  remained  unconcerned  and  unmoved, 
so  the  last  caused  neither  extraordinary  joy  nor  regret.  The  colo- 
nists, thus  free  from  external  sources  of  uneasiness,  proceeded  to 
legislate  upon  internal  matters;  providing  rewards  for  the  en- 
couragement of  silk  and  other  staples ;  negotiating  with  Carolina 
and  Maryland  for  the  adoption  of  uniform  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  tobacco,  and  diminishing  its  quantity ;  and  provid- 
ing for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  improvement  of  James- 
town, and  other  subjects  of  general  utility. 

While  the  colonists  were  proceeding  in  this  useful  occupation, 
1  f^e^'^  ^^^y  were  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  re-enaction 
'  of  the  navigation  act,  odious  with  new  prohibitions,  and 
armed  with  new  penalties.  The  Virginians  had  long  enjoyed  a 
very  beneficial  trade  with  other  countries  besides  England,  and 
had  early  perceived  its  advantages,  often  urging  the  propriety  of 
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its  continuance,  and  contending  that  ^  freedom  of  trade  was  the 
life  of  a  commonwealth."  But  the  object  of  the  navigation  act 
was  to  confine  its  trade  exclosively  to  England,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  English  shipping,  and  the  emolument  of  English  merchants, 
as  well  as  the  promotion  of  the  king's  revenue  ;  without  regard  to 
the  gross  injury  done  to  the  colony  by  depriving  her  of  the  benefit 
of  competition  in  her  harbors.  The  colony  remonstrated  in  vain, 
and  continued  boldly  her  trade  with  all  such  foreigners  as  would 
venture  to  encounter  the  risk  of  being  taken  by  the  English  crui- 
sers, and  encountering  the  penalties  of  the  act. 

It  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time  the  practice  to  send  felons 
and  other  obnoxious  persons  to  the  colony,  to  expiate  their  offences 
by  serving  the  planters  for  a  term  of  years.  At  the  restoration 
many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  it  was  antici- 
pated the  return  of  the  ancien  rigime  would  not  be  particularly 
palatable,  were  shipped  to  Virginia  to  work  off  their  spleen  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  It  appears  that  this  new  business  was  not 
as  agreeable  to  them  as  they  had  found  the  psalm-singing  and 

Jdundering  of  the  royalists,  under  the  command  of  their  devout 
eader ;  and  they  accordingly  quickly  organized  an  insurrection, 
by  the  operation  of  which  they  were  to  change  places  with  such 
of  their  masters  as  were  left  alive  by  the  process.  But  this  out- 
breaking, which  seems  to  have  been  well  planned  and  extensively 
organized,  was  prevented  bv  the  compunction  of  one  of  their  asso- 
ciates, who  disclosed  the  whole  affair  to  the  governor  the  evening 
before  it  was  to  have  gone  into  effect ;  and  adequate  means  were 
F  h  l^  taken  to  prevent  the  design.  Four  of  the  conspirators 
'  were  executed.  But  this  evil  of  importing  jail-birds^  as 
they  were  called,  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  prohib- 
ited by  the  General  Court,  in  1670,  under  severe  penalties. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  tobacco  raised  by  the  increase  of 
J  «>  1666  ^^®  colony  and  the  settlement  of  Maryland  and 
^"®  '  '  Carolina,  far  outstripped  the  increase  of  taste  for  it, 
rapid  as  that  was,  and  caused  such  a  glut  of  the  commodity  that 
its  price  fell  to  an  amount  utterly  ruinous  to  the  planter.  In  this 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  purchase  which  England  enjoyed,  not- 
withstanding the  extensive  contraband  trade,  no  doubt  largely 
contributed ;  but  this  the  planters  could  not  prevent,  and  their 
only  remaining  resource  was  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  tobacco 
raised.  To  effect  this  various  schemes  had  been  devised,  but  they 
irere  all  liable  to  be  evaded,  and  were,  if  successful,  too  partial 
in  their  operation  to  effect  the  object  desired.  Nothing  could  be 
efficient,  short  of  a  total  cessation  from  planting  for  one  year,  and 
this  was  at  last  accomplished  after  long  negotiations  with  Mary- 
land and  Carolina. 

Many  other  staples  had  been  recommended  from  time  to  time  to 
the  planters,  and  even  encouraged  by  bounties  and  rewards,  and 
this  year,  it  was  thought,  would  give  them  more  leisure  to  attend 
to  the  subject.    But  it  is  not  probable  that  many  engaged  in  the 


occupations  proposed,  which  required  the  investment  of  capital* 
the  acquisition  of  skill,  and  the  aid  of  time  to  render  them  profit- 
able ;  and  the  yearns  leisure  only  served  to  increase  the  growing 
discontent,  especially  as  towards  its  end  Maryland  began  to  be 
suspected  of  bad  faith. 

There  were  other  causes  of  discontent  which  probably  prevailed 
between  diflferent  classes  of  society.  Loud  complaint  was  made 
of  the  manner  in  which  taxes  were  levied,  entirely  on  persons 
without  regard  to  property,  which,  as  there  must  have  been  a  very 
large  class  of  poor  free  persons  now  existing,  from  the  frequent 
emancipation,  and  expiration  of  the  terms  of  those  who  came  over 
as  servants,  besides  those  who  were  free  but  poor  when  they  came 
to  the  country,  must  have  created  considerable  excitement  An 
effort  was  made  to  remedy  this  evil  by  laying  a  tax  on  property, 
but  inefiectuallv  ;  the  only  result  being  a  small  export  duty  on  to- 
bacco, in  aid  of  the  general  revenue. 

While  the  taxes  bore  thus  hard  upon  the  poorer  portion  of  the 
community,  they  also  had  just  reason  to  complain  of  exclusion 
from  the  right  of  suffrage  by  an  act  of  1670,  and  from  the  Legis- 
lature, to  which  none  but  freeholders  could  be  chosen ;  as  well  as 
of  the  enormous  pay  which  the  Burgesses  appropriated  to  them- 
selves, of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  per  diem,  and 
one  hundred  for  their  horses  and  servants.  The  forts  were  also 
complained  of  as  a  source  of  heavy  expenditure,  without  any 
benefit ;  their  chief  use,  indeed,  being  rather  ii\jurious,  as  they  kept 
off*  traders  who  violated  the  navigation  acts. 

But  these  evils  in  domestic  legislation  were  trivial,  compared 
with  those  produced  by  the  criminal  prodigality  of  Charles,  who 
wantonly  made  exorbitant  grants  to  his  favorites  of  large  tracts 
of  lands,  without  a  knowledge  of  localities,  and  consequently  with- 
out regard  to  the  claims  or  even  the  settlements  of  others.  To 
cap  the  climax  of  royal  munificence,  the  gay  monarch,  in,  perhaps, 
a  merry  mood,  granted  to  Lords  Culpeper  and  Arlington  the  whole 
colony  of  Virginia,  for  thirty-one  years,  with  privileges  effectually 
royal  as. far  as  the  colony  was  concerned,  only  reserving  some 
mark  of  homage  to  himself.  This  might  be  considered  at  court, 
perhaps,  as  a  small  bounty  to  a  favorite,  but  was  taken  in  a  very 
serious  light  by  the  forty  thousand  people  thus  unceremonious^ 
transferred.  The  Assembly,  in  its  extravagance,  only  took  from 
them  a  great  proportion  of  their  profits ;  but  the  king  was  filching 
their  capital,  their  lands,  and  their  homes,  which  they  had  inherited 
from  their  fathers,  or  laboriously  acquired  by  their  own  strenuous 
exertion. 

The  Legislature  sent  three  deputies  to  England,  to  remonstrate 
with  the  king  against  these  intolerable  grants,  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure his  assent  to  some  charter  which  might  secure  them  against 
such  impositions  for  the  future  ;  and  if  they  should  fail  in  the  first 
of  these  objects,  to  endeavor  to  buy  out  the  rights  of  the  patentees. 
To  bear  the  expense  of  these  three  deputies,  Mr.  Ludwell,  Mr. 
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Morryson,  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  enormous  annual  tax  of  fifty  pounds 
of  tobacco  was  laid  upon  every  titheable  person  for  two  years, 
which,  though  it  was  for  a  popular  object,  was  considered  as  of 
itself  an  intolerable  grievance,  at  which  we  cannot  wonder  when 
we  reflect  that  many  who  had  to  pay  this  tax  did  not  own  a  foot 
of  land.  The  amount  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
much  of  it  was  to  be  used  as  secret  service  money,  with  such  of 
his  miyesty's  minions  as  could  only  see  justice  through  a  golden 
medimn. 

These  deputies  exerted  themselves  with  remarkable  success, 
and  procured  from  the  king  an  order  for  a  charter,  precisely  in 
conformity  to  the  petition  which  they  presented,  and  providing 
against  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained;  especially 
grants  from  the  crown  without  information  from  the  governor  and 
council  in  Virginia  that  such  grants  would  be  of  no  injury ;  de- 
pendence inmiediately  upon  the  crown  of  England,  and  not  on 
any  subfeudatory ;  and  exemption  from  taxation  without  consent 
of  the  Grand  Assembly.  His  majesty  ordered  the  solicitor-general 
and  attorney-general  to  prepare  a  bill  embodying  these  and  the 
other  matters  embraced  in  their  petition,  in  due  legal  form,  for  his 
signature ;  but  the  matter,  notwithstanding  the  most  assiduous 
attention  of  the  deputies,  was  so  long  delayed  in  going  through 
the  official  forms  that  it  was  finally  stopped,  before  its  completion, 
in  the  Hanaper  office,  by  the  news  of  Bacon's  Rebellion. 

Soon  after  the  deputies  left  Virginia,  the  difficulties  of  the  colony 
had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  Indian  war,  which,  al- 
though not  now,  as  formerly,  a  matter  causing  danger  of  destruction 
to  the  whole  colony,  and  requiring  all  its  strength  to  repel  it,  was 
yet  a  subject  of  great  terror  and  annoyance  to  the  frontier. 

A  standing  army  of  five  hundred  men,  one-fourth  of  which  was 
Mr  7  167'i  ^®  consist  of  cavalry,  was  raised  by  the  Legislature, 
'  ■  and  every  provision  made  for  their  support  and  regu- 
lation ;  but  after  it  was  raised,  and  in  a  complete  state  of  prepa^ 
ration  to  march  against  the  Indians,  it  was  suddenly  disbanded  by 
the  governor  without  any  apparent  cause.  This  was  followed  by 
earnest  petitions  to  the  governor  from  various  quarters  of  the  coun- 
try, to  grant  a  conunission  to  some  person  to  chastise  the  Indians, 
the  petitioners  offering  to  serve  in  the  expedition  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. This  reasonable  request  was  refused,  and  the  people,  see- 
ing their  country  left  defenceless  to  the  inroads  of  a  savage  foe, 
assembled  of  themselves  in  their  primary  capacity,  in  virtue  of 
their  right  of  self-defence,  to  march  against  the  enemy.  They 
chose  for  their  leader  Nathaniel  Bacon,  junior,  a  young  gentleman 
of  highly  respectable  family  and  education,  who,  although  he  had 
returned  to  Virginia  but  three  years  before,  from  the  completion 
of  his  studies  in  England,  had  already  received  the  honor  of  a 
coloneUs  rank  in  the  militia,  and  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  for  Hen- 
rico, in  which  county  his  estate  lay, — exposed  by  its  situation  to 
the  fhry  of  the  Indians.     He  stood  high  in  the  colony,  and  was 
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poflsessed  of  courage,  talent,  and  address,  which  fitted  him  well 
for  such  an  enterprise.  After  Bacon  had  been  selected  by  this 
volunteer  army  as  their  leader,  his  first  step  was  to  apply  to  the 
governor  for  a  commission,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  legitimate  authorities  for  his  conduct.  The  governor 
evaded  this  rational  and  respectful  request,  by  saying  that  he  could 
not  decide  upon  so  important  a  matter  without  his  council,  which 
he  sununoned  to  consult,  at  the  same  time  artfully  hinting  to  Ba- 
con the  ii^jury  which  he  might  probably  do  himself  Iw  persevering 
in  his  course.  Bacon  dispatched  messengers  to  Jamestown  to 
receive  the  commission,  which  he  did  not  doubt  would  be  ulti- 
mately granted ;  and  as  public  impatience  would  not  abide  the 
dilatory  proceedings  of  the  governor,  and  he  was  probably  net- 
tled at  tne  insinuations  addressed  to  his  selfishness,  in  the  gov- 
ernor's communication, — he  proceeded  on  his  expedition,  authoriz- 
ed only  by  the  will  of  the  people,  the  danger  of  the  country, 
and  the  anxious  wiah  of  those  who  trusted  their  lives  to  his 
control. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  (whose  conduct,  notwithstanding  the 
high  encomiums  bestowed  unon  him,  seems  to  have  been  marked 
in  ordinary  times  only  by  a  haughty  condescension,  which  in  his 
excellency  was  called  suavity  of  manners,  and  in  those  times  of 
difiiculty,  by  vacillating  imbecility,)  after  temporizing  in  the  most 
conciliating  manner  with  Bacon  until  his  departure,  now  denounc- 
ed him  and  his  followers  as  mutineers  and  traitors,  for  daring  to 
defend  their  country  after  his  excellency  had  refused  them  a  com- 
mission ;  and  gathering  together  such  forces  as  he  could  collect, 
consisting  principally  of  the  wealthy  aristocrats  in  the  settled 
country,  who  probably  liked  the  mode  of  taxation  which  was 
least  injurious  to  them,  and  who  sufiered  little  from  Indian  incur- 
sions upon  the  frontier,  he  marched  to  put  down  the  rebellious 
troops.  He  had  not  proceeded  further  than  the  falls  of  James 
River,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  a  rising  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jamestown  of  a  more  formidable  nature  than  Bacon's, 
which  compelled  him  to  retreat  and  take  care  of  affairs  at  home. 
This  new  ebullition  of  feeling  was  headed  by  Ingram  and  Walk- 
late,  and  was  probably  produced  by  the  indignation  of  the  common 
people  at  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  governor  in  first  refusing  a 
conunission  to  Bacon,  and  then  marching  to  destroy  him,  while 
engaged  in  so  useful  an  occupation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find 
them  insisting  upon  dismantling  the  forts,  which  were  intolerably 
oppressive,  without  producing  any  good  efiect  against  an  enemy 
whose  progress  was  by  stecdth,  whose  onset  was  sudden  and 
furious,  and  whose  retreat  was  inunediate.  Against  such  an  en- 
emy active  operations  in  the  field  were  required,  and  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  his  own  country.  The  forts,  probably, 
were  regarded  by  the  poor  as  instruments  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich ;  which  they  kept  up  by  oppressive  acts,  while  they 
took  measures  to  put  down  Bacon's  operations,  which  constituted 
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tibe  only  hope  which  the  people  had  for  protection.  The  governor 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  storm.  The  forts  were  ordered  to  be 
dismantled,  and  the  obnoxious  assembly  was  dissolved,  and  writs 
issued  for  a  new  election,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  freemen,  as 
distinguished  from  freeholders,  were  elected. 

In  the  mean  time.  Bacon  had  been  very  successful  in  defeating 
the  Indians,  destroying  their  towns,  and  taking  them  captive ;  and 
was  returning  leisurely  to  Jamestown  when  he  heard  of  the 
revolution  there.  This  induced  him  to  leave  his  little  army,  and, 
with  a  few  followers,  embark  for  Jamestown ;  but  he  was  taken 
on  his  voyage  by  Gardiner,  who  was  cruising  to  intercept  him,  and 
sent  a  prisoner  to  the  governor.  Bacon  had  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber for  Henrico  in  the  new  legislature,  and  was  pardoned  and  per- 
mitted to  take  his  seat  upon  his  confessing  the  impropriety  and 
disobedience  of  his  conduct,  praying  pardon  of  the  governor,  and 
promising  future  obedience.  Credible  report  says,  that  he  was 
induced  to  make  this  full  and  humiliating  acknowledgment  upon 
a  promise  by  the  governor,  not  only  of  pardon,  but  of  a  commis- 
sion :  and,  indeed,  without  supposing  it  the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise, it  is  difficult  to  account  either  for  this  act  or  his  subsequent 
conduct.  The  causes  which  induced  his  next  step  are  not  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  historians  of  the  times,  but  it  was  proba- 
bly produced  by  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  in  the  legislature, 
who  found  that  they  could  gain  no  redress  of  grievances.  He 
collected  troops  in  the  country,  and  marched  to  Jamestown ;  he 
surrounded  the  state  house  with  his  enraged  soldiers,  demanding  a 
commission  for  him ;  which,  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
council  and  assembly,  was  at  length  obtained  from  the  governor, 
together  with  a  full  act  of  indemnity  for  his  present  conduct,  and 
a  letter,  highly  applauding  his  designs  and  his  proceedings,  ad- 
dressed to  the  king,  and  signed  by  the  burgesses,  .the  council,  and 
the  governor. 

Thus  relieved  from  all  former  sources  of  fear,  and  provided 
against  future  contingencies.  Bacon  again  sallied  forth  towards  the 
frontier.  But  the  governor  had  not  long  been  relieved  from  his 
presence  before  he  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  retiring  into  Glou- 
cester, again  declared  Bacon  a  rebel,  and  his  army  traitors,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  opposition.  Upon  being  informed  of  this. 
Bacon  immediately  fell  back  by  forced  marches  upon  Gloucester, 
and  compelled  his  puissant  excellency  to  retreat  with  precipitation 
to  Accomac.  This  county  was  at  that  time  considered  as  a  distinct 
territory,  although  under  the  control  of  Virginia,  and  Bacon,  taking 
advantage  of  this  against  an  unpopular  governor,  called  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  government,  declaring  that 
the  governor  had  abdicated.  This  convention  met  at  Middle  Plan- 
tation on  the  dd  of  August,  1676,  and  declared  that  the  govern- 
ment was  vacant  by  the  abdication  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and 
that,  by  invariable  usage,  the  council  or  the  people  might  fill  the 
vacancy  until  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  known*    Writs  were 
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then  iflBoed  hv&ve*  members  of  the  council  for  a  new  election  of 
burgesses.  The  convention  next  declared  Sir  William  Berkeley 
guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  certain  evil  disposed  persons  in 
fomenting  and  stirring  up  the  people  to  civil  war ;  and  that  they 
would  aid  in  discovering  all  such  evil  disposed  persons,  and  op- 
posing their  forces,  until  the  king  be  fully  informed  of  the  state  of 
the  case ;  and  that  they  would  aid  Bacon  and  his  army  against  the 
conunon  enemy,  and  in  suppressing  the  horrid  outrages  and  mur- 
ders daily  committed  by  them. 

Bacon  having  now  provided  a  regular  government  for  the  coun- 
try, proceeded  once  more  against  the  Indians,  who  had  formed  a 
confederacy  and  gained  several  advantages  since  his  retreat.  He 
destroyed  the  Peununky,  Chickahominy,  and  Mattaponi  towns 
and  their  com,  in  retaliation  of  the  late  excesses.  The  Indians 
retreated  before  him,  with  occasional  skirmishes,  until  they  reach- 
ed their  place  of  general  rendezvous  near  the  falls  of  James  River. 
He  there  found  their  whole  force  posted  on  an  eminence  over- 
hanging a  stream,  which,  from  the  sanguinary  nature  of  the  con- 
flict, has  been  since  called  Bloody  Run.  They  were  protected  by 
a  stockade  fort,  which  was  stormed  by  the  impetuous  ardor  of 
Bacon  and  his  followers,  who  made  great  slaughter  among  them, 
encumbered  as  they  were  with  their  old  men,  women,  and  children. 

In  the  mean  time,  Berkeley  had  not  met  with  that  warm  recep- 
tion which  he  had  anticipated  among  the  loyalists  of  Accomac ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been  presented  with  a  strong  and 
spirited  remonstrance  against  the  objectionable  acts  of  Parliament, 
and  a  requisition  that  they  should  be  suspended,  at  least  so  far  as 
regarded  that  portion  of  the  country.  How  the  matter  termi- 
nated we  are  not  informed. 

The  governor  was  not  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  Acco- 
mac, until  he  could  again  succeed  in  raising  a  force  which  might 
give  trouble.  Bacon's  party  was  in  possession  of  all  the  vessels 
in  the  colony,  and  two  of  his  friends,  Giles  Bland  and  William 
Carver,  went  with  their  force  to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  governor, 
or,  as  his  friends  surmised,  to  surprise  him.  But  if  such  was  their 
object  they  were  defeated,  for  Captain  Larimore,  from  whom  one 
of  the  vessels  had  been  taken,  gave  intimation  to  the  governor's 
friends  that  he  would  betray  his  vessel  into  the  hands  of  a  party 
sufficiently  strong  to  keep  possession.  The  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  and  at  midnight  six  and  twenty  men,  obeying  Larimore's  signal, 
were  along  side  of  his  ship,  and  had  possession  almost  before  the 
crew  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers ;  the  other  vessels  were 
then  easily  taken.  Thus,  Sir  William  finding  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  colony,  while  Bacon  was 
absent  on  his  expedition  against  the  Indians,  he  collected  together 
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a  force  of  some  six  hundred  men,  consisting  mostly  of  aristocratic 
gentlemen  and  their  servile  dependents,  and  took  possession  once 
more  of  Jamestown.  As  usual,  his  first  act  in  returning  to  power, 
was  to  disavow  his  acts  in  favor  of  Bacon  as  made  under  duress, 
and  again  to  declare  him  a  rebel,  and  his  soldiers  traitors. 

Bacon  was  on  his  return  from  his  successful  campaign  when 
this  news  reached  him ;  most  of  his  followers  had  dispersed,  but 
he  hastened  on  with  the  remainder,  without  regard  to  their 
fatigues  in  the  recent  campaign.  He  arrived  before  Jamestown 
late  in  the  evening,  fired  his  artillery  and  sounded  a  defiance,  and 
then  coolly  dismounted  and  laid  ofi'^  his  trenches.  His  men  that 
very  night,  by  the  aid  of  trees,  earth,  and  brushwood,  formed  a 
tolerable  breastwork,  and  the  next  morning  advanced  to  the  pali- 
sadoes  of  the  town,  and  fired  upon  the  guard,  without  loss.  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  well  knowing  that  time  would  increase  the 
force  of  his  adversary,  while  it  diminished  his  own,  next  resolved 
to  try  the  efiects  of  a  sally ;  and  some  of  his  men  at  first  behaved 
with  some  show  of  courage,  but  the  whole  body  soon  retreated  in 
disorder  before  the  well-directed  fire  of  Bacon's  men,  leaving  their 
drum  and  their  dead  as  trophies  to  the  victors.  Bacon  would  not 
allow  the  victory  to  be  followed  up,  as  it  would  have  placed  his 
men  under  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  shipping.  To  prevent  the 
use  which  might  be  made  by  this  auxiliary,  he  planted  several 
great  guns  so  as  to  bear  on  the  ships,  which  served  also,  to  alarm, 
though  they  could  not  annoy  the  town. 

Now  the  marked  difference  which  existed  between  the  charac- 
ter of  Bacon's  troops  and  those  of  the  governor  was  exhibited, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  exhibit  the  character 
of  Bacon's  proceedings.  Berkeley's  troops,  consisting  principally 
of  mercenary  wretches,  whom  he  had  scraped  together  by  the 
hopes  of  plunder,  deserted  every  day  when  they  found  that  the 
governor  was  determined  to  defend  the  place,  and  that  they  were 
likely  to  get  more  blows  than  booty  in  the  contest,  until  at  last  the 
governor  was  left  with  little  more  than  twenty  gentlemen,  whose 
sense  of  honor  would  not  allow  them  to  desert  his  person.  JBacon's 
troops,  on  the  other  hand,  were  daily  reinforced  by  accessions  from 
the  countrv  people,  who  clearly  considered  him  as  an  intrepid  sol- 
dier, who  hsul  delivered  them  from  the  butcheries  of  the  savages ; 
and  a  patriot,  who  was  now  endeavoring  to  put  down  an  odious 
and  oppressive  government. 

The  governor,  finding  his  followers  reduced  to  so  small  a  num- 
ber that  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  defend  the  place,  at 
length  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  those  about  him,  and 
deceiving  his  adversaries  as  to  his  real  design,  by  exhibiting  evi- 
dences of  a  contemplated  attack,  he  went  on  board  a  ship  at  mid- 
night, and  was  seen  next  morning  riding  at  anchor,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  guns  in  the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Bacon,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, after  their  week's  siege,  marched  into  the  empty  town  the 
next  morning,  the  governor  and  his  party  having  carried  ofi*  or 
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destroyed  every  article  of  value.  The  possession  of  Jamestown, 
in  this  situation,  was  of  no  advantage  to  Bacon  or  his  followers. 
The  men  who  had  left  their  homes  to  defend  their  country  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  could  not  remain  together  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  capital  from  their  hostile  governor,  who 
was  quietly  waiting  in  the  river  for  them  to  depart,  in  order  that 
he  might  again  resume  possession.  What  could  be  done  with  a 
town  which  could  not  be  defended,  and,  if  defended,  was  of  no 
value  to  the  possessors ;  but  which  was  all-important  to  the  ene- 
my? The  answer  to  this  question  was  manifest,  and  Bacon's 
proposal  for  its  destruction  was  received  with  acclamation ;  seve- 
ral of  his  followers,  who  owned  the  most  valuable  hoyses,  apply- 
ing the  firebrand  with  their  own  hands  to  their  own  property. 
The  sight  of  the  flames  started  Sir  William  Berkeley  on  a  cruise 
to  Accomac ;  and  Bacon,  having  overcome  all  opposition  to  the 
government  established  by  the  convention,  dismissed  the  troops  to 
2ieir  homes. 

We  haye  little  account  of  Bacon's  proceedings  after  this  sncoessful  termination  of  his 
labors ;  we  presame  be  did  not  do  much,  as  he  was  ill  of  a  disease  caught  by  sleeping 
exposed  in  die  trenches  before  Jamestown,  which  in  a  short  time  terminated  his  exist- 
ence. He  died  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Pate,  in  Gloucester  county.  Thus  died  the 
distiDgoished  indiTidual,  who  overcame  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  his 
ooontry,  and  left  it  enjoyinff  the  blessings  of  a  free  roTemment.  Had  he  lived  precisely 
a  century  later,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  disting[uished  heroes  of  the  revolution, 
and  historians  would  have  delighted  as  much  in  eulogixing  his  conduct,  as  they  have, 
under  existing  circumstances,  in  blackening  his  character.  He  accomplished  all  which 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  do.  He  never  opposed  the  British  government,  but  only 
ibreign  enemies,  and  domestic  mal-administration,  which  he  succeeded  in  defeating. 
He  seems  always  to  have  acted  by  the  consent  and  wish  of  the  people,  and  never  to 
have  sought  selLaggrandizement  It  was  manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  elevate  him- 
self to  absolute  power  in  Vii|rinia,  without  the  consent  of  the  government  of  England, 
and  the  people  of  Virginia ;  and  the  idea  of  resisting  both  of  these  powers  was  absurd. 
For  all  the  evils  which  accrued  to  the  country  after  his  death,  and  the  restoration  of 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  he  has  been  unjustlv  made  responsible,  while  he  has  received  no 
credit  for  his  good  conduct,  or  the  beneficial  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  during  his 
ascendency.  In  short,  Ve  can  see  no  difierence  between  his  course,  and  that  pursued  in 
the  previous  expulsion  of  Sir  John  Harvey  from  the  government,  or  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  Lord  Dunmore,  and  many  other  royal  governors,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution.  The  only  difference  between  the  patriots  of  1676  and  1776,  was  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  government,  subject  to  the  general  control  of  Great  Britain,  which  was 
all  that  could  be  done  in  1676,  and  the  establishment  of  a  free  government  independent 
of  Great  Britain,  which  was  accomplished  in  1776.  The  unfortunate  death  of  Bacon, 
and  the  power  of  the  mother  country,  destroyed  in  a  great  measure  the  benefit  of  the 
exertion  of  the  little  band  of  patriots  of  the  first  period,  while  the  benefits  of  the  latter 
have  continued  to  exist  The  loyal  writers,  after  the  re-establishment  of  Berkeley, 
sought  to  hide  his  pusillanimity  by  extolling  his  virtues,  and  blackening  his  adversary, 
in  which  they  have  been  blindly  followed  by  other  writers,  who  have  attributed  the 
subsequent  misery  to  the  previous  rebellion,  instead  of  to  the  avarice,  malignity,  and  re- 
venge of  the  governor  and  his  party,  seeking  to  overawe  and  suppress  popular  indigna- 
tion, and  breuL  the  strength  of  the  popular  party,  by  the  forcible  exertion  of  arbitrary 
authority,  as  well  as  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  indignities  to  which  their  own  folly 
•objected  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patriots  of  the  revolution  have  only  received  the 
joat  reward  of  their  merit,  in  the  lavish  praises  of  a  grateful  posterity ;  and  the  loyal 
party  of  their  day  has  been  justly  handed  down  to  universal  execration. 

The  death  of  Bacon,  by  leaving  the  republicans  without  a  head, 
revived  the  courage  of  the  governor  so  far,  that  he  ventured  in  his 
flbips  to  move  about  upon  the  bay  and  rivers,  and  attack  the  inhabit* 
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ants  wherever  he  coald  find  them  defenoelesBy  and  snatch  a  little 
plunder  to  gratify  his  needy  followers ;  always  retiring  when  the 
opposite  party  appeared  to  oppose  him.  This  predatory  species  of 
warfare  preventing  the  quiet  pursuit  of  agricultural  labors,  and 
destroying  all  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  society,  without  pro- 
ducing any  beneficial  result,  soon  grew  wearisome  to  both  parties. 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  whose  cruelties,  especially  to  his  prisoners, 
had  gone  far  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of  popular  excitement, 
finding  that  his  name  had  ceased  to  strike  that  awe  which  habitual 
respect  for  one  high  in  authority  had  formerly  given  it,  and  that 
his  punishments  excited  indignation  rather  than  terror,  felt  disposed 
to  take  advantage,  by  milder  means,  of  the  returning  pacific  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  a  people  whose  stabbom  tempers  could  not 
be  brought  into  obedience  oy  force.  With  this  view,  he  treated 
his  prisoners  with  more  liberality,  published  an  act  of  general  in- 
demnity, and  proposed  a  treaty  of  peace  to  Ingram  and  Walklate, 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  opposing  party  since  the  death  of  Bar 
con.  So  anxious  were  the  people  to  be  relieved  from  the  present 
confusion  and  anarchy,  and  the  governor  once  more  to  rule  with 
uncurbed  sway,  that  a  treaty  was  speedily  concluded,  only  stipu- 
lating, on  the  part  of  the  governor,  a  general  oblivion,  and  indem- 
nity of  past  onences ;  and,  on  the  part  of  his  opponents,  a  surrender 
of  their  arms,  and  a  restoration  of  such  property  as  they  had  taken. 
Thus  easily  did  these  unfortunate  men  deliver  themselves  again 
into  the  lion's  power,  after  having  defeated  him  at  all  points,  and 
infiicted  deep  and  irremediable  wounds  upon  his  inflated  vanity, 
and  pompous  mock-dignity.  The  governor,  when  he  had  his  ene- 
mies in  his  power,  instead  of  trjring  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
bleeding  state  by  mildness  and  conciliation,  only  added  to  its  suf- 
ferings by  a  bloody  retribution  for  all  the  trouble  which  he  had. 
been  made  to  endure.  Fines  and  confiscations,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  excellency,  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  an  occasional 
execution,  as  an  extra  treat  to  his  vengeance.  He  at  first  attempted 
to  wrest  the  honest  juries  of  the  county  to  his  purpose,  but  in  vain, 
•—ten  prisoners  were  acquitted  in  a  single  day.  Finding  that  his 
enemies  were  thus  likely  to  escape  his  grasp,  by  the  unfiinching 
integrity  and  sense  of  justice  prevailing  among  the  people,  he 
determined  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  court  constituted  upon  principles 
of  the  English  constitution,  which  he  found  so  little  subservient  to 
his  will,  and  tried  his  next  victims  under  martial  law.  He  here 
found  a  court  of  more  congenial  spirits.  The  commissioners  of 
the  king  give  an  account  of  some  of  these  trials,  such  as  they 
were  carried  on  even  after  their  arrival,  which  mark  well  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  "  \ye  also  observed  some  of  the  royal  parly, 
that  sat  on  the  bench  with  us  at  the  trial,  to  be  so  forward  in 
impeaching,  accusing,  reviling,  the  prisoners  at  bar,  with  that  in- 
veteracy, as  if  they  had  been  the  worst  of  witnesses,  rather  than 
justices  of  the  conunission  ;  both  accusing  and  condemning  at  the 
luune  time.    This  severe  way  of  proceeding  represented  to  the 
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assemblyy  they  v^^ed  an  address  to  the  governor,  that  he  would 
desist  from  any  ftarther  sanguinary  punishments,  for  none  could  tell 
when  or  where  it  would  terminate.  So  the  governor  was  prevailed 
on  to  hold  his  hands,  after  hanging  twenty-three." 

A  notable  way  which  the  governor  adopted  to  replenish  his  purse, 
after  the  disasters  of  the  war,  was  to  relieve  the  rebels  from  a  trial 
in  one  of  his  courts-martial,  in  which  they  were  to  be  condemned, 
upon  their  paying  him  a  great  portion  of  their  estates,  by  way  of 
compromise.  This  methond  of  disposing  of  men's  estates,  without 
trial  or  conviction,  was  protested  against  by  his  majesty's  commis- 
sioners, as  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  England,  but  which  Sir 
William's  friends  seem  to  think  only  a  just  retribution  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  himself  and  the  royal  party  during  the  rebellion. 
Enormous  fines,  payable  in  provision,  were  also  found  a  convenient 
method  of  providing  for  the  king's  troops  which  had  been  sent  over 
to  subdue  the  colony. 

His  majesty's  commissioners  fortunately  arrived  in  time  to  stay 
the  wrath  of  the  vindictive  old  man,  who  would,  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness says,  **  he  verily  believes,  have  hanged  half  the  county  if  they 
had  let  him  alone."  They  urged  him  in  vain  to  publish  the  king's 
proclamation  of  a  general  pardon  and  indemnity ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  hold  their  commission  for  hearing  and' redressing  griev- 
ances. As  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  difiused  a  gloom,  the 
generality  of  which  was  co-extensive  with  the  immense  numbers 
that  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  so  did  the  proceedings  of  the 
commissioners  spread  a  universal  joy.  Crowds  of  persons  now 
came  forward  to  present  their  grievances — ^widows  and  orphans  to 
ask  for  the  confiscated  estates  of  their  husbands  and  fathers,  who 
had  been  butchered  by  the  military  tribunals  of  the  governor ; 
others  came  in  to  complain  of  the  seizing  of  their  estates  without 
the  form  of  a  trial ;  and  many,  who  had  submitted  themselves  upon 
the  governor's  proclamation  of  indemnity  and  pardon,  complained 
of  subsequent  imprisonment  and  confiscations  of  their  property. 

The  commissioners  state  in  their  report  to  the  king  and  council, 
that  ^  in  the  whole  course  of  their  proceedings  they  had  avoided 
receiving  any  complaints  of  public  grievances,  but  by  and  under 
the  hand  of  the  most  credible,  loyal,  and  sober  persons  of  each 
county  with  caution ;  that  they  did  not  do  it  in  any  mutinous  manner, 
and  without  mixture  of  their  old  leaven,  but  in  such  sort  as  might 
become  dutiful  subjects,  and  sober,  rational  men  to  present." 
When  they  found  that  all  their  representations  to  Sir  William 
Berkeley*  to  endeavor  to  induce  him  to  restore  the  confiscated  es- 
tates, which  were  in  the  possession  of  himself  or  his  most  faithful 
firiends,  were  in  vain,  they  ascertained  as  many  of  the  possessors^ 
as  possible,  and  made  them  give  security  to  take  care  of  them 
until  his  majesty  should  determine  as  to  the  restitution  which  they 
should  recommend  him  to  make.  The  commissioners  also  devised 
several  matters  of  utility  for  the  peace,  good  government,  and 
salbty  of  the  oolony ;  which  they  recommended  his  majesty  to 
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adopt.  Sir  William  Berkeley  returned  in  the  fleet  to  England, 
leaving  Sir  Herbert  Jefiriesy  who  had  been  sent  over  with  the 
commissioners,  as  governor.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  found  that  his 
cruel  conduct  in  Virginia  was  looked  upon  with  horror  by  most 
of  his  former  friends  and  the  council,  and  was  not  sustained  by 
the  king,  subservient  loyalty  to  whom  had  been  the  source  and 
spring  of  his  high-handed  measures.  The  old  knight,  thus  finding 
mmself  execrated  in  Virginia,  and  despised  in  England,  soon  lan- 
guished and  died  under  the  load  of  infamy  with  which  he  had 
crushed  the  fair  fame  of  his  earlier  years.  Thus  ended  the  life  of 
Sir  William  Berkeley — a  governor,  whose  early  character  historians 
have  delighted  to  honor,  and  whose  subsequent  conduct  they  have 
sought  to  excuse :  but  of  whom  we  can  find  nothing  better  upon 
record,  than  the  negative  merit  of  not  opposing  the  legislature  in 
its  schemes  of  government  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign ;  bat  whose 
latter  years  are  disgraced  by  cowardly  imbecility,  and  stained  with 
crime. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  transaction  which  has  been  termed,  in  oom|»laisanee  to 
the  royal  goyemor,  Bacon's  rebellion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cast  a  harried  glance  at 
the  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  which  met  under  his  influence  ;  which  must  go  £tf 
with  posterity  in  determining,  whether  the  name  of  rebels  or  patriots  would  be  most 
consistent  with  the  character  of  their  acts.  They  strike  first  at  the  most  important  and 
pressing  subiect,  and  the  one  which  had  been  most  neglected — the  Indian  war.  They 
provide  efficient  means  for  conducting  it,  and  for  regulating  the  army.  The  next  act 
prescribed  regulations  for  Indian  trading,  the  abuse  of  which  was  thought  to  have  been 
very  mischievous.  They  next  pray  his  majesty's  governor  and  councu,  that  the  lands 
which  had  been  set  apart  at  the  last  peace  exclusively  for  the  Indians,  and  which  had 
been  or  might  be  subsequently  deserted  by  them,  might  not  be  grranted  away  to  in- 
dividuals, but  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
fourth  act  looks  very  little  like  an  encouragement  of  rebellion — reciting  that  tumults, 
rioii,  and  unlawful  assemblies,  had  recently  been  frequent ;  they  make  it  the  duty  of 
every  officer,  civil  and  military,  in  the  country  to  aid  in  suppressing  them,  and  the  duty 
of  all  citizens  to  assist  such  officers  under  penalty  of  punishment  for  refusal ;  and  the 
governor  is  specially  requested  to  assemble  a  force  at  the  public  charge  with  all  possible 
expedition,  to  suppress  such  tumults,  and  inflict  condign  punishment  upon  the  offenders, 
which,  says  the  act,  "  will  conduce  to  the  great  safety  and  peace  of  this  country,  and 
enable  us  the  better  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  barbarous  and  common  enemy." 
This  single  act  sheds  more  light  upon  the  lustory  of  the  times,  and  exhibits  more  plainly 
the  history  of  the  views  of  the  principal  actors,  than  any,  or  perhaps  all,  other  docu- 
ments ;  we  see  in  it  the  reason  why  no  private  persons  took  advantage  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  that  there  was  no  tumult  or  armed  force, 
except  the  regular  army,  raised  by  the  assembly  and  put  under  Bacon's  command ;  and 
no  rebellious  assembly,  except  the  miscreant  crew  raised  by  Berkeley  in  opposition  to 
the  government  established  by  the  people. 

Having  thus  provided  for  safety  from  foes  without  and  for  peace  within,  the  assembly 
next  proceeded  to  the  investigation  of  abuses  by  civil  officers.  Under  this  head  they 
made  several  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  abuses,  which  have  been  found  so  well 
devised,  that  they  have  continued  in  use  to  the  present  day.  They  next  provide  against 
the  long  continuance  of  vestries  in  office ;  for  the  election  of  burgesses  by  freemen  as 
well  as  freeholders ;  and  against  false  returns  of  burgesses.  Their  eighth  act  provides 
against  abuses  committed  by  the  justices  in  laying  county  levies ;  and  requires,  that  a 
number  of  discreet  men,  chosen  by  the  people,  equal  in  number  to  the  justices  appointed 
by  the  governor,  should  act  with  the  justices  in  laying  the  county  levy.  They  next 
empowered  the  county  courts  to  select  their  own  collectors  of  coimty  levies  and  dues ;  and 
prohibit  any  member  of  the  council  from  sitting  on  the  county  court  bench.  Passing 
some  acts  of  less  general  importance,  but  which  were  wise  and  useful,  we  come  to  an 
act  of  general  pardon  and  indemnity  for  all  crimes  committed  between  the  1st  of  March 
and  35th  of  June,  passed  "  oat  of  a  hearty  and  pious  desire  to  put  an  end  to  all  suit* 
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and  etMdnfwaimf  that  by  oeetiien  of  the  lata  latal  diatracUooa  have  ariaen,"  *<  and  to 
bury  all  aeedi  of  ftrtnre  diaoofd  and  remembranee  of  any  thing  whereby  the  eitizena 
naAi  be  obnozioiia  to  any  paina  or  penaltiea  whataoerer." 

Their  last  aetdepriToe  Edward  Hill  and  John  Stith  for  erer  of  the  right  to  hold  any 
office  of  tmit,  jodicatoret  or  profit,  becauae  it  wai  notorioatly  manifett  that  they  had 
been  the  gieateat  inatruments  in  raising,  promoting,  and  stirring  up  the  late  diffeiehcea 
and  miannderstanding  that  had  arisen  between  the  honorable  governor  and  his  majesty^ 
good  and  loyal  subjects.  The  acts  of  this  Assembly  were  si^ied  by  Berkeley  in  all  due 
lorm,  but  were  sabseqoently  all  declared  void,  though  many  of  them  were  re-enacted  by 
the  Legislatare,  which,  under  the  influence  and  control  of  Berkeley,  declared  them  void. 

Although  the  people  of  Virginia  had  laid  down  their  arms,  they 
were  not  sabdued,  but  continued  to  manifest,  through  their  Liegisla- 
tnre,  the  same  undaunted  tenacity  of  their  rights  which  had  ever 
characterized  theoL  This  was  exhibited  towards  the  king's  com- 
missioners in  one  of  the  boldest  defences  of  privilege  which  the 
records  of  any  nation  can  exhibit,  and  shows  how  strongly  imbued 
with  the  ^irit  of  freedom  the  people  must  have  been,  when  they 
could  snun  the  approach  of  tyranny  at  such  a  distance,  and  put 
themselves  on  their  defence  against  their  friends,  lest  their  ene- 
mies might  take  advantage  of  their  concessions.  The  king's  com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  call  for  persons  and  papers,  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  more  effectually  their  inquiries  into  the 
grievances  of  the  colony.  In  conformity  with  their  powers  they 
called  upon  the  secretary  of  the  Legislature  for  its  journals,  but 
were  surprised  to  find,  that  although  their  proceedings  were  popu- 
lar, and  ueir  object  was  to  investigate  and  redress  grievances  of 
wUch  these  verv  men  complained,  that  they  refused  to  allow 
them  to  inspect  their  journals,  returning  for  answer,  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  precedent,  which  might  be  used  in  violation  of  their 
privileges.  At  this  time,  the  governor  and  commissioners  had 
complete  physical  power  over  the  colony,  by  the  entire  absence  of 
any  thing  like  organized  opposition,  and  from  the  presence  of  the 
king's  troops ;  and  availing  themselves  of  this  power,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  wrest  the  journals  of  the  Assembly  from  the  hands  of 
its  officer  by  force.  Upon  which  the  Virginia  Assembly  published 
a  bold  and  manly  declstration,  setting  forth,  ''  that  his  majesty's 
conmiissioners  having  called  for  and  forced  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Assembly,  all  the  original  journals  of  the  Assembly,  which  power 
they  supposed  his  majesty  would  not  grant  them,  for  that  they  find 
not  the  same  to  have  been  practised  by  any  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  did  therefore  take  the  same  to  be  a  violation  of  their 
privileges,  desiring  withal  satisfaction  to  be  given  them,  that  they 
might  be  assured  no  such  violation  of  their  privileges  should  be 
offered  for  the  future."  The  king  was  so  much  displeased  with 
this  declaration,  that  although  he  pardoned  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  he  directed  the  record  of  it  to  be  erased,  and  required 
the  governor  to  propose  a  bill  to  the  next  General  Assembly  con- 
demining  the  proceeding,  and  declaring  the  right  of  his  majesty 
and  his  officers  to  call  for  all  the  public  records  and  journals, 
whenever  they  shall  think  it  necessary  for  his  royal  service. 
Sir  Herbert  Jeffries  deserves  the  merit  due  to  an  advantageous 
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treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  a  successful  opposition  to  the  petty 
intrigues  of  the  loyalists.  He  died  in  1678,  leaving  the  colony  in 
the  hands  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  Sir  Henry  Chickerly,  during 
whose  administration  magazines  and  forts  were  established  at  the 
heads  of  the  four  great  rivers,  to  overawe  the  savages,  and  a  silly 
act  passed  prohibiting  the  importation  of  tobacco  from  Cetrolina 
and  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  transhipment,  which  practice,  if 
they  had  suffered  it  to  continue,  might  have  proved  very  profitable 
to  the  colony,  besides  putting  the  tobacco  trade  more  exclusively 
into  its  own  hands.  In  the  succeeding  spring.  Sir  Henry  delivered 
the  government  to  Lord  Culpeper.  The  first  act  of  his  lordship 
was  to  declare  full  and  unqualified  indemnity  to  all  for  their  con- 
duct in  Bacon's  rebellion,  and  allowing  reparation  to  those  who 
should  be  reproached  for  their  conduct  upon  that  occasion.  This 
popular  act,  added  to  the  pleasing  and  conciliatory  manners  of  his 
lordship,  so  won  upon  the  good-natured  simplicity  of  the  Assem- 
bly, that  they  passed  an  act  which  probably  no  force  could  have 
extorted  from  them.  They  raised  the  duties  and  made  them  per- 
petual, instead  of  annual,  as  before,  and,  what  was  at  once  sur- 
rendering up  the  great  bulwark  of  that  freedom,  for  the  safety  of 
which  they  had  been  so  long  contending,  they  made  the  duties 
henceforth  subject  to  his  majesty's  sole  direction  and  disposal. 

The  king  rewarded  Culpeper's  address  in  obtaining  this  acquisi- 
tion to  his  power,  by  the  addition  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  his 
salary,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  per  annum  for  his  rent. 
The  Assembly,  too,  as  if  they  could  not  do  enough  for  a  royal  gov- 
enor  who  could  condescend  to  smile  upon  them,  granted  his  excel- 
lency a  regular  duty  proportionate  to  the  tonnage  of  every  vessel 
trading  to  Virginia.  Culpeper  having  thus  obtained  a  consider- 
able increase  to  his  revenue  by  his  trip  to  Virginia,  proceeded  to 
England,  to  enjoy  it,  leaving  the  colony  once  more  with  Sir  Henry 
Chickerly. 

The  discontents  of  the  people  again  began  to  extend  to  a  degree 
which  could  scarcely  be  kept  within  bounds.  The  troops  which 
had  been  sent  over  to  suppress  Bacon's  rebellion  were  still  kept 
up.  There  were  no  barracks,  and  the  people  positively  refused  to 
receive  these  idle  and  troublesome  drones  into  their  houses,  al- 
though they  were  regularly  billeted  by  the  government.  The  low 
price  of  tobacco,  too,  was  a  never-failing  source  of  complaint,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  regulations  which  aided  in  producing  it. 
The  colony  had  urged  Culpeper  to  exert  his  influence  at  court  to 
procure  a  cessation  from  planting,  to  which  they  had  for  some  time 
in  vain  endeavored  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Carolina  and  Maryland. 

To  these  evils  another  was  now  added,  which  struck  another 
blow  at  commerce.  The  idea  had  been  conceived  that  the  colony 
could  not  prosper  without  towns,  and  to  promote  their  growth  the 
planters,  living  principally  on  the  shores  of  the  magnificent  Chesa- 
peake, and  the  broad  navigable  rivers  of  Virginia,  were  required 
to  bring  their  produce  to  particular  spots  for  ti^e  purpose  of  being 
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shipped.  Thus  taxing  the  planter  with  unnecessary  freight  and 
commission  for  the  benefit  of  such  idlers  as  might  congregate  in 
the  towns.  These  acts  were  enforced  by  heavy  penalties,  and  as 
they  contributed  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  town's  people,  the 
penalty  for  the  violation  was  rigorously  enforced.  These  prose- 
cutions drove  many  traders  from  the  country,  and  the  poor  plant- 
ers, to  whom  it  was  physically  impossible  to  convey  their  crops  to 
these  paper-towns,  were  doomed  to  see  their  crops  rotting  on  their 
hands  by  this  injudicious  legislation,  or,  if  they  attempted  to  evade 
the  law,  have  them  wrested  from  them  in  the  shape  of  penalties. 
These  several  subjects  of  complaint  induced  the  people  of  several 
counties  to  petition  the  deputy  governor  to  call  an  assembly,  to 
endeavor  to  provide  a  rem^y  for  the  evils.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly,  there  was  much  debate  and  declamation  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  but  no  measure  of  relief  was  adopted.  By 
order  of  the  king,  however,  the  two  companies  of  infantry  were 
paid  off  and  disbanded,  which  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  subjects  of 
difliculty.  The  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  without  effecting  any 
thing,  caused  the  impatience  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  people  of 
several  of  the  counties  to  break  through  all  restraint,  and  expend 
their  wrath  in  the  destruction  of  tobacco-plants,  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  it  was  too  late  to  sow  more  seed.  Sir  Henry  Chickerly, 
with  commendable  moderation,  only  took  measures  to  stop  these 
misguided  people,  v^thout  resorting  to  harsh  punishments ;  but  lest 
it  should  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  the  Legislature  not  long  after- 
wards made  it  treason.  In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Culpeper  ar- 
rived, and  his  haughty  bearing  to  the  Council  and  the  Burgesses 
soon  gave  intimation  to  them  that  his  lordship's  feelings  towards 
the  colony  had  undergone  a  change.  He  enlarged,  in  his  speech 
to  the  Aj^mbly,  much  upon  the  favor  of  his  majesty  in  disband- 
ing the  troops,  and  spoke  of  permission  which  he  had  obtained  to 
raise  the  value  of  the  current  coin  ;  he  then  went  on  to  declare 
that  the  colonists  did  not  deserve  these  gracious  favors,  but  rather 
punishment  for  their  recent  turbulence ;  he  also  expressed  his 
majesty's  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  refusal  of  the  journals,  and 
desired  that  that  portion  of  their  proceedings  should  be  expunged. 

The  Anembly  expressed  their  gratitade  for  the  concessions  which  had  been  made  by 
tiie  kin(^,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  admirable  good  sense,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  commerce,  which  shows  that  they  were  not  acting  blindfold  with  regard  to  the 
alterations  in  the  price  of  tobacco  heretofore  alluded  to,  protested,  by  a  large  majority, 
against  raising  the  value  of  the  coin  ;  stating,  as  a  reason,  that  the  exercise  of  this  dan- 
gerous power  would  be  made  a  precedent,  and  specie,  which  of  course  as  the  standard 
of  other  value  should  be  as  fixed  as  possible  itself,  would  be  blown  about  by  the  breath 
of  the  governor,  and  the  people  would  have  no  certainty  of  the  value  of  the  coin  in  their 
pockets.  They  stated,  moreover,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  enact  all 
Jaws  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and,  of  course,  to  prescribe  the  current  price  of 
gpecie,  and  they  accordingly  introduced  a  bill  for  that  purpose ;  but  this  bill,  which  was 
necessary,  as  the  coins  of  many  different  countries  were  in  circulation,  was  stopped  short 
in  its  progress  by  the  governor,  who  declared  that  it  was  trespassing  upon  executive  prerog. 
ative,  and  that  he  would  veto  any  bill  which  the  legishiture  might  pass  upon  the  subject 
He  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  value  himself  by  proclamation,  raising  the  current  price 
eoDflideribly,  but  making  exc^rtion  of  his  own  salary  and  the  revenue  of  the  king. 
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Thii  exception  wm,  in  efl^t,  nothing  more  or  leas  than  a  new  tax  of  the  moil  odioQa 
and  oppreaaive  character,  and  the  colony  plainly  recoffniaed  it  aa  aach,  and  lefoaed  to 
regard  the  ezceptiona,  but  paid  the  revenue  aa  other  debti,  according  to  the  new  atand' 
ard.  And  the  governor,  afraid  to  bring  auch  a  caae  before  any  court  of  law,  which  he 
well  knew  would  expoae  hia  contemptible  meannev,  and  yet  afhdd  to  allow  hia  procla- 
mation to  be  openly  diaregarded,  which  would  have  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  authority 
of  hia  edicta,  waa  compelled,  by  the  dilemma,  to  lower  the  value  of  the  coin  aa  aoddenly 
aa  he  had  raiaed  it.  Thia  waa  at  once  realizing  all  the  worat  anticipationa  of  the  legia- 
lature  aa  to  the  arbitrary  fluctuationa  in  the  atimdard  of  value,  beaidea  being  highly  on- 
juat  and  oppreaaive  to  auch  peraona  aa  had  made  payment  of  debta  according  to  the  new 
standard,  and  auch  aa  had  given  credit  during  the  time  of  the  alteration.  The  gov- 
ernora  had,  by  aome  meana,  Men  aufiered  to  exerciae  the  power  of  diaaolving  the  Aaaem- 
bliea,  and  thia  having  now  grown  into  a  uaage,  waa  a  favorite  method  of  ailencing  their 
clamors  ;  and  they  having  rashly  made  the  proviaion  for  the  revenue  perpetual,  and  put 
the  control  of  that  aubject  into  the  king'a  handa,  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  ooiold 
not  control  executive  usurpation  by  atopping  the  wheels  of  government  The  governor 
now  made  use  of  this  dangerous  power  and  dissolved  the  Assembly.  The  governor,  thns 
left  without  a  watch  or  control  over  hia  actions,  proceeded  to  a  vigoroua  exerciae  of  ex- 
ecutive powera.  The  unfortunate  plant^uttera,  who  had  merely  been  impriaoned,  and 
auch  of  them  diamiaaed  from  time  to  time  aa  would  give  aaaurance  of  penitence,  and 
promiae  a  peaceable  demeanor,  were  now  proceeded  againat  with  the  utmoat  rigor,  for 
what  the  king  was  pleased  to  call  their  treasonable  conduct.  But  the  noUeat  victim  lor 
tyrannical  peraecution  waa  Robert  Beverly,  the  former  clerk  of  the  Aaaembly,  who  had 
refused  to  give  up  its  papers  without  authority  from  '*  his  masters,  the  house  of  Burgeas- 
ea.*'  For  aome  reaaon,  it  seems  that  an  inspection  of  journals  waa  demanded  by  the 
council  affain  in  1682,  and  Beverly  again  refusing  to  deliver  them,  waa  thrown  Into  pri- 
son,  in  a  king'a  ship,  the  Duke  of  York,  then  lymg  in  the  river,  hia  peraecuton  being 
afraid  to  trust  him  to  the  keeping  of  the  jails  among  his  countrymen.  While  he  waa  in 
priaon,  a  committee  of  the  council  waa  appointed  to  aeize  the  papera,  which  he,  foreaee- 
ing  thia  event,  had  accreted.  The  pretences  for  thia  imprisonment  were  the  moat  frivo- 
looa  that  can  well  be  imagined ;  he  is  accuaed  of  fomenting  diacord,  and  atirring  up  the 
late  partial  inaurrections,  but  the  only  specific  act  of  which  he  waa  accuaed,  waa  aettinr 
on  foot  petitiona  for  an  Assembly.  Under  these  arbitrary  proceedinga,  he  waa  detained 
a  priaoner,  denied  the  writ  of  habeaa  corpna,  and  hurried  about  from  priaon  to  priaon, 
until  the  governor  at  last  thought  proper,  after  two  yean  searching  for  charges,  to  com- 
mence a  regular  prosecution. 

The  accusation  consisted  of  three  heads  :— 

Ist.  That  he  had  broken  open  public  lettera  directed  to  the  Secretary's  office,  with 
the  writs  enclosed  for  calling  an  Ainembly,  in  April,  1683,  and  took  upon  him  the  exer- 
cise of  that  part  of  the  government  which  belongs  to  the  Secretary's  office,  and  was  con- 
trary to  his ; — 

2d.  That  be  had  made  up  the  journal,  and  inserted  his  majesty's  letter  therein  (which 
was  first  comniunicated  to  the  house  of  Burgesses  at  their  prorogation)  after  their  pro- 
rogation ; — 

3d.  That  he  had  refused  to  deliver  copies  of  the  journal  of  the  house  of  Buigeaaes  in 
1682,  to  the  lieutenant-governor  and  council,  aaying,  <*  that  he  might  not  do  it  without 
leave  of  his  masters." 

This  was  all  which  could  be  charged  against  this  faithful  officer,  after  so  long  an  im- 
prisonment,  and  so  long  a  preparation  for  the  prosecution.  But  of  course  they  will  not 
bear  scrutiny,  being  only  a  flimsy  veil  thrown  over  their  designs,  rather  indicating  a  wish 
to  hide  the  naked  deformity  of  the  prosecution,  than  actually  concealing  it. 

Before  this  notable  prosecution  was  ended,  Liord  Culpeper  for- 
feited his  commission,  and  was  superseded  by  Liord  Howard,  who 
took  the  oaths  of  office  on  the  28th  of  February,  1684.  His  first 
measure  was  to  call  an  assembly,  which,  as  a  popular  act,  induced 
the  colony  to  hope  some  degree  of  mildness  in  his  administration ; 
but  these  hopes  were  soon  dissipated.  He  pursued  the  unfortunate 
plant-cutters  with  renovated  vigor,  and  such  of  them  as  had  been 
excepted  in  a  proclamation  of  general  pardon  were  now  executed, 
and  their  estates,  after  paying  officer's  &es»  appropriated  to  tfao 
governor's  own  use. 
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The  asaembly  met  and  refused  to  proceed  with  business  for  the 
want  of  a  clerk,  as  their  former  clerk  was  in  prisout  and  they  re- 
fused to  elect  another.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  matter  seems 
to  have  been  compromised,  the  governor  no  doubt  despairing  of 
his  conviction  upon  the  absurd  charges  made,  and  Beverly  and  his 
friends  willing  to  end  his  long  imprisonment  and  sufferings,  by  ask- 
ing pardon,  at  the  same  time  not  giving  up  the  papers  or  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  suffered.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Beverly  threw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court,  declining  to  employ  counsel  or 
make  any  defence,  and  was  pardoned.  Probably  tnese  long-con« 
tinned  sufferings,  with  other  persecutions  afterwards  endured,  in- 
jured the  constitution  of  Beverly,  for  we  find  that  he  died  prior  to 
April,  1687.  His  noble  conduct  induced  king  James,  the  then  reign- 
ing monarch,  to  deprive  the  Burgesses  of  the  election  of  their  own 
clerk,  ordering  the  governor  to  elect  him,  and  requiring  the  assembly 
to  make  the  clerk,  so  elected,  the  usual  allowance  for  his  services. 

The  accession  of  James  II.  was  proclaimed  with  the  usual  de- 

F  b  15  1685  ™o^s^''^^ioi^  o^  respect  in  the  colony,  and  compli- 
'  '  mentary  assurances  of  loyalty  on  the  one  side,  and 
gracious  regard  on  the  other,  were  exchanged  between  his  subjects 
and  the  assembly.  But  nothing  was  done  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  the  colony,  and  Lord  Howard  took  advantage  of  the  succeeding 
recess  of  the  assembly,  to  enlarge  the  fees  and  perquisites  of  his 
office,  and  to  impose  new  ones  without  the  advice  or  authority  of 
the  assembly.  This  body,  which  met  in  November,  immediately 
took  into  consideration  these  arbitrary  exactions,  and  passed  spir- 
ited resolutions  in  reprobation  of  them,  and  made  provision  for  the 
defence  of  the  citizens  from  similar  encroachments  in  future.  To 
these  acts  the  governor  applied  his  negative,  without  assigning  any 
reason.  Lord  Howard,  not  satisfied  with  thus  stopping  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  colony,  proceeded  in  effect  to  acts  of  executive  legisla- 
tion, by  issuing  a  proclamation,  in  obedience,  he  said,  to  the  Ung's 
instructions,  repealing  several  acts  of  the  legislature,  which  were 
themselves  repeals  of  former  acts,  and  declaring  the  acts  repealed 
by  that  body  to  be  revived,  and  in  full  force,  as  before  the  passage 
of  the  repealing  acts.  This  proclamation  the  assembly  protested 
against  as  illegal  and  unwarrantable,  as  utterly  subversive  of  the 
government,  annihilating  the  right  of  the  popular  branch,  and 
bringing  all  to  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  mercy  of  the  pre- 
rogative.    The  spirited  conduct  of  the  Burgesses  could  not  be  en- 

Opt.  20  1686  ^^^^  "^y  ^^®  governor,  and  he  prorogued  them. 
*  '  The  governor  had  sent  to  James  an  account  of  the 
conduct  of  this  assembly.  This  representation  produced  in  reply 
from  James,  a  furious,  quarrelsome  order,  calling  their  conduct 
mutinous,  and  attributing  it  to  their  **  unquiet  dispositions  and  sin- 
ister intentions  to  protract  the  time  of  their  sitting  to  the  great  op- 
pression of  his  subjects,  from  whom  they  received  wages  f  con- 
cluding by  an  order  for  the  prosecution  of  their  clerk  Beverly,  to 
whom  be  ascribes  all  of  these  evils. 
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In  the  same  year,  several  persons  were  imprisoned  and  ponislied 
for  treasonable  expressions.  The  council  was  now  as  servile  as 
the  governor  could  wish,  and  he  proceeded  without  interruption  in 
his  system  of  arbitrary  innovation  upon  the  established  usages  of 
the  colony,  and  the  liberties  of  its  citizens. 

The  province  of  New  York  belonged  to  the  king  as  proprietor  as 
Nov  10  1687  ^^'^  ^  sovereign;  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  this 
*  '  his  own  estate,  he  sent  orders  for  all  the  other  colo- 
nies to  assist  in  building  forts,  and  supplying  garrisons  for  its  west- 
em  frontier,  alleging  that  these  measures  were  equally  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  all.  In  conformity  to  these  orders  a  message 
was  received  from  governor  Dungan,  requiring  the  quota  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  the  legislature  refused  to  appropriate  a  man  or  a  far- 
thing for  purposes  from  which  they  were  to  derive  no  benefit,  but 
rather  an  injury,  as  the  protection  of  the  north-western  frontier 
would  drive  the  Indians  further  south,  where  they  might  commit 
their  depredations  upon  the  unprotected  citizens  with  more  im- 
punity. 

While  the  colony  was  contending  against  their  governor,  a  re  vo- 

1689     1^^^^^  ^^  England  had  dethroned  the  sovereign,  and  placed 

'     William  and  Mary  upon  the  throne.    This  change,  while  it 

J  laced  the  council,  which  had  made  many  loyal  professions  to 
ames,  in  an  awkward  position,  was  an  event  producing  unalloyed 
joy  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  as  they  could  now  hope  for  justice  to 
be  done  to  their  oppressive  governor. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  the  war  broke  out  between  the  allied 
powers  and  LiOuisXIV.  of  France,  and  the  colony  was  ordered  to 
place  itself  in  the  best  posture  of  defence. 

The  complaints  of  the  Virginia  legislature  against  their  gover- 
nor at  length  were  taken  up  by  the  privy  council,  and  although  the 
charges  against  Howard  were  not  tried,  yet  redress  against  his 
usurpation  was  granted,  at  the  same  time  that  the  principles  upon 
which  they  contended  that  their  rights  had  been  violated,  were  de- 
nied to  be  correct  Howard  pleading  ill-health,  was  not  deprived 
of  his  commission  for  not  returning  to  the  colony ;  but  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  a  governor  upon  the  eve  of  a  war. 
Sir  Francis  Nicholson  was  sent  over.  His  conduct  was  mild  and 
conciliatory,  and  consequently  popular ;  among  other  highly  benefi- 
cial acts  passed  under  his  government,  was  one  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college,  which  was  very  liberally  endowed. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  govemor-in-chief, 

S<»nfL   20    1602   ^^^  ^^  represented  to  have  been  actuated  in  his 
^         '  *  administration  by  a  sound  judgment  and  a  liberal 

policy ;  to  have  been  exetct,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  the  manage- 
ment of  business ;  of  a  conciliatory  deportment,  and  great  gener- 
osity. Sir  Francis  Nicholson  was  again  made  governor-in-chief, 
in  November,  1698.  He  was  an  ambitious  man,  who  had  served 
in  the  capacity  of  a  governor  and  deputy  governor  in  several  of 
the  colonies,  and  taken  great  pains  to  become  popular,  and  to  make 
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himself  well  acquainted  with  the  situatioa  of  all  the  colonies, 
their  wants,  their  trade,  and  their  capabilities,  with  a  view  to 
unite  them,  if  possible,  ander  one  government,  over  which  he  hoped 
to  obtain  tiie  appointment  of  governor-general.  The  pressm^  of 
war,  with  the  combined  force  of  the  French  and  Indians,  which 
seemed  now  about  to  fall  upon  the  colonies,  and  rendered  some 
union  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  seemed  highly  favora- 
ble to  his  design. 

The  French,  at  an  early  day,  conceived  a  correct  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  British  colonies  in  America.  The  Count  De 
Callier,  governor  of  Montreal,  during  his  residence  in  Canada,  after 
a  long  experience,  derived  from  observations  on  the  spot,  had  formed 
the  bold  project  of  separating  in  two  the  English  colonies  by  the 
capture  of  New  York.  The  success  of  this  scheme  would  mani- 
fe^y  have  destroyed  that  concert  so  necessary  to  harmony  and 
efficiency  of  co-operation,  and  left  the  other  colonies  liable  to  be 
cut  off  in  detail,  and  would  effectually  establish  the  safety  of 
Canada,  by  enabling  the  French  to  keep  in  check  the  powerful 
savage  confederation,  composed  of  the  Five  Nations,  wnich  had 
lately,  by  a  furious  irruption,  laid  waste  the  country,  even  to  the 
gates  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  This  plan  of  Callier's  was  adopted 
SenL  1692  ^^  ^^®  French  government.    A  fleet  was  sent  to  the 

P  *  bay  of  New  York,  with  orders  to  retain  possession  of 

it  until  December,  when,  if  no  further  orders  were  received,  it  was 
to  sail  for  Port  Royal,  land  its  munition  and  stores,  and  return  to 
France.  The  land  force  were  to  have  marched  from  Quebec  by 
the  route  of  the  Sorel  River  and  Lake  Champlain.  This  expedi- 
tion was  defeated  by  a  destructive  inroad  of  the  Five  Nations, 
which  carried  death  and  desolation  over  the  whole  country,  even 
to  the  very  gates  of  the  capital.  This  unforeseen  occurrence  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  retain  the  whole  force  at  home,  in  measures 
of  self-defence,  and  saved  New  York,  without  her  having  to  strike 
a  blow  in  her  own  behalf. 

The  British  government,  daily  becoming  more  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  North  American  colonies,  and  seeing  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  plan  of  De  Callier,  set  on  foot 
a  plan  of  general  defence  in  the  year  1695,  adjusting  the  quotas 
of  each  colony  to  the  ratio  of  its  population,  and  forwarding  the 
scale  to  the  different  governors,  to  recommend  for  the  adoption  of 
the  respective  colonial  assemblies.  Several  of  the  colonies  re- 
jected this  scheme,  because  several  of  those  which  were  thought 
most  exposed  wished  to  employ  it  as  their  own  interest  dictated. 
Among  the  refractory  was  Virginia,  which  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  all  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  the  governor,  aided  by 
his  great  enthusiasm  in  this  his  favorite  plan,  to  vote  a  cent  to 
the  enterprise,  to  his  inconceivable  chagrin  and  mortification. 
Nicholson,  finding  his  own  efforts  utterly  unavailing,  laid  the  mat- 
ter before  the  king,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  forcing  Virginia  to 
see  her  true  interests  upon  this  occasion.    William,  in  reply,  recomr- 
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mended  a  new  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  GSeneral  Assem- 
bly, alleging,  upon  the  authority  of  Nicholson's  report,  **  that  New 
York  was  the  barrier  of  Vii^nia  against  the  Indians  and  French 
of  Canada ;  and  as  such,  it  was  but  justice  she  should  defend 
it"  The  assembly  deemed  it  but  due  respect  to  his  majesty  to 
take  the  subject  again  into  consideration,  but  found  no  reason  to 
change  their  former  opinion,  declaring  '*  that  neither  the  forts  then 
in  being,  nor  any  others  that  might  be  built  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  could  in  the  least  avail  in  the  defence  or  security  of 
Virginia ;  for  that  either  the  French,  or  the  northern  Indians,  might 
invade  the  colony,  and  not  come  within  a  hundred  miles  of  such 
fort" 

The  failure  of  this  great  subject  irritated  the  governor  beyond 
expression ;  and  excited  in  his  mind  the  most  inordinate  antipathy 
to  the  assembly.  He  charged  the  conduct  of  the  assembly  to  a 
spirit  of  rebellion,  and  inveighed  against  what  he  called  its  parsi- 
mony, in  the  most  unmeasured  terms,  offering  to  pay  the  quota  of 
Virginia  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  boasting  afterwards  that  he 
had  done  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  taking  the  obligation  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  he  gave  the  bills,  that  no  use  should  be  made 
of  them  until  the  queen  should  remit  money  to  pay  them.  This 
affectation  of  generosity  was  designed  to  gain  popularity  with  the 
other  colonies. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BVENTS  FROM  THE  TEAR  1705  TO  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND 

INDIAN  WAR. 

Cht,  NiehoUon  tuperteded  by  Noti,  and  he  by  Jettningt^'^AdminUtraiion  of  Oat, 
8pot9wood-^he  ^ffeeU  a  postage  over  the  Blue  Ridge. — Dryedale  govemor-'-mtC' 
eeeded  by  Onoch, — Death  of  Rev,  Jameo  Blair. — Notice  of  Cot  Wm.  Byrd. — Oooeh*9 
charge  to  the  Chrand  Jury,  againet  Preebyterianef  Methodiets,  ^rc-^Buming  of  the 
Capitol  at  WiUianuburg.-^Kevision  of  the  Colonial  Lawe, — Departure  of  Uooeh^^^ 
Dinwiddie  governor, — Eneroaehmente  of  the  French. — Miseion  of  George  Washing' 
ton  beyond  the  Alleganiee,  to  the  French  Commandant  of  a  Fort — ito  inauspicunu 
reeulto, — Gov,  Dinwiddie  prepares  to  repel  the  eneroachmentt  of  the  French — Expe. 
dition  against  them  under  Col.  Fry,  ana  the  erection  of  Fort  Duquesne. — Washing" 
ton*s  skirmish  with  Jumonville — he  erects  Fort  Necessity — he  surrenders  to  the 
French,  and  marches  back  to  Virginia. — The  Burgesses  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 
Oov.  Dinwiddie  resolves  to  prosecute  the  war — the  futility  of  his  projects. — Arrival 
of  Oen,  Braddock. — Braddock's  defeat. — Bravery  of  Washington  and  the  Virginia 
troops^^'-Frontiers  open  to  incursions  from  the  savages. — Fauquier  govemor^r^ 
Troops  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Duquesne  rendezvous  at  Raystoum* — Defeat  of 
Major  Orant,  and  heroism  of  Capt.  BuUet — Fort  Duquesne  evacuated. — End  of  the 
War, 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  is  extremely  barren  of  incident  in  the 
history  of  Virginia.    Very  little  more  can  be  given  than  a  list  of 
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the  Tarioiis  colonial  governors,  with  the  dates  of  their  appoint- 
ments and  removals,  and  a  synopsis  of  their  characters.  This 
brevity  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  was  mainly  a  time  of  peace, 
which  nsoally  leaves  but  little  of  striking  incident  to  record,  of 
marked  interest  to  the  general  reader^ — although  a  narration  of 
laws,  and  causes  which  advance  or  retard  the  welfare  of  society, 
or  those  things  Which  exhibit  a  tme  portraiture  of  it,  would  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  political  economist,  and,  to  some  degree,  of  all. 
Again*  the  annals  of  Virginia,  during  this  period,  are  brief  and 
unsatisfactory ;  and,  doubtless,  much  highly  valuable  material  is, 
in  consequence,  forever  lost  Probably  a  thorough  inspection  of 
documents  in  possession  of  the  British  government  would  throw 
much  light  upon  this  period,  and  the  colonial  history  of  Virginia 
generally,  and  settle  some  points  which,  for  lack  of  information, 
are  now  in  controversy. 
Gov.  Nicholson  continued  in  office  until  1705,  when  he  was  su- 

EsTseded  by  fldward  Nott,  who  survived  his  appointment  but  a 
w  months.  The  death  of  Nott  devolved  the  government  on  Ed- 
mund Jennings,  the  president,  and  the  council.  A  commission, 
meanwhile,  had  issued,  appointing  Brigadier  Gren.  Hunter  lieuten- 
ant-governor, under  the  Earl  of  Orkney;  but  he  having  been 
taken  on  his  passage  by  the  French,  Col.  Alexander  Spotswood 
was  appointea  his  successor.  His  administration  commenced  in 
1710.  He  was  an  accomplished  and  enterprising  man ;  and  had 
his  suggestions  to  the  British  ministry  been  fully  and  promptly 
executed,  they  would  have  proved  highly  useful  to  the  interests  of 
Britain  in  America,  at  a  time  when  France  was  endeavoring  to 
wrest  from  her  the  trade  and  riches  of  the  new  world.  Early  in 
his  administration,  Spotswood,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse, 
effected  a  passage  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  had  previously  been 
considered  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  ambition  of  the  whites, 
and  discovered  the  beautiful  valley  which  lies  beyond.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  event,  he  received  from  the  king  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and  was  presented  with  a  miniature  golden  horse- 
shoe, on  which  was  inscribed  the  motto,  *'  Sic  jurat  transcendere 
montetT — ^  Thus  he  swears  to  cross  the  mountains." 

In  1723,  Spotswood  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Hugh  Drysdale.  In 
1739,  when  nostilities  were  commenced  against  Spain,  and  soon 
after  against  France,  Spotswood  was  again  called  into  service, 
and  honored  with  the  command  of  the  colonial  troops ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  returning  smiles  of  royal  favor.  Drysdale 
was  succeeded  in  office  by  Grooch,  a  brigadier-general  on  the  Brit- 
ish establishment,  who  passed  acts  of  the  Assembly  for  the  first 
time  in  1727.  During  his  administration,  he  commanded  the  colo- 
nial troops  in  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Carthagena.  In 
1743,  died  the  Rev.  James  Blair,  the  first  president  of  William  and 
Mary.  He  was  an  eminent  and  learned  divine,  to  whose  exer- 
tions the  institution  owed  much  of  its  prosperity.  His  death  oc- 
caai<med  a  vacancy  in  the  council,  which  was  filled  by  William 
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Fairfax,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Northern  Neck.  CoL  Wm. 
Byrd,  also  a  member  of  the  comicil,  died  about  this  period*  He 
was  a  wealthy  gentleman,  of  extensive  eu^qoiremeots,  and  one  of 
the  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  .to  run  the  dividing  line 
between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Hiijouftial  of  the  survey, 
which  has  descended  to  our  times,  is  ^  marked  by  a  spirit  of  unai*- 
fected  humor,  that  does  equal  honor  to  hiif  heart  and  understand- 
ing." 

In  April,  1745,  Gov.  Gooch  made  an  address  to  the  grand  jury 
of  the  (reneral  Court,  in  opposition  to  the  Presbyterians,  Method* 
ists,  and  other  denominations  of  Christians,  who  had  at  this  time 
become  numerous  in  Virginia.  It  illustrates  the  siaXe  of  religious 
intolerance  at  that  tim^,  and,  singular  as  it  may  seem  to  us  of  the 
present  day,  it  met  with  the  approval. pf  the  most  gifted  minds  in 
the  colony,  "  among  whom  were  some  that  afterwards  became  dis- 
tinguished champions  of  an  unqualified  freedom  iif  every  tiling  that 
related  to  the  human  mind."* 

In  the  year  1746,  the  public  buildings  in  Williamsburg  were 
burnt ;  and  the  subject  was  shortly  after  agitated  of  removing  the 
seat  of  government  to  some  more  central  part  of  the  colony.  In 
the  session  of  1748,  the  assembly  appointed  the  following  named 
gentlemen  a  committee  to  revise  the  colonial  laws : — ^Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, Philip  Ludwell,  Beverly  Whiting,  Carter  Burwell,  and  Ben- 
jamin Waller.  Gooch,  who  had  been  governor  of  Virginia  for 
upwards  of  20  years,  sailed  for  England  in  1749,  **  amidst  tiie  bless- 
ings and  tears  of  the  people,  among  whom  he  had  lived  as  a 
wise  and  beneficent  father.^  The  government  now  devolved  on 
Robinson,  the  president  of  the  council.  At  his  death  a  few  days 
after,  Thomas  Lee,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency,  was 
advanced  to  the  chair  of  government. 

In  the  year  1752,  Governor  Dinwiddle  arrived  in  Virginia.  Since 
the  failure  of  De  Callier's  design  upon  New  York,  in  1692,  the 
French  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  acting  in  concert,  continued  to 
extend  their  forts  and  strengthen  their  power  by  alliances  with  the 
Indians ;  thus  at  once  endeavoring  to  unite  their  possessions,  to 
monopolize  the  Indian  trade,  and  to  limit  the  British  settlements. 
Gov.  Dinwiddle,  viewing  with  just  alarm  the  encroachments  of 
the  French,  in  Oct.,  1753,  dispatched  George  Washington,  then 
but  21  years  of  age,  on  a  mission  to  the  French  conunandant  of 
a  fort  on  a  branch  of  French  Creek,  about  15  miles  south  of 
Lake  Erie. 

This  commission  was  delicate  and  hazardous,  and  required  experience  in  the  model 
of  travelling  through  the  woods,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character.  The  dis- 
tance  was  nearly  600  miles,  over  rugged  mountains  and  mostly  through  a  howling  wil- 
derness. The  party  consisted  of  eight  persons:  Jacob  Vanbraam,  interpreter,  Bfr. 
Gist,  guide,  and  four  others,  two  of  whom  were  Indian  traders.  After  much  toil  in  an 
inclement  season,  in  marching  over  snow-covered  mountains  and  crossing  rivers  on  frail 
rafts,  they  at  len^h  reached  the  iunction  of  the  Monongahela  with  the  Allegany. 
Washington  exammed  the  place,  and  by  his  reconunendation  the  fortification  was  eracted 
there  that  afterwards  became  so  much  celebrated. 


*  For  thii  addn*  see  Burke's  History  of  Va.,  tol.  IU4  fC  119. 
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ISpm^  mici  Mofir  tbe  Foriu  of  the  Ohio,  at  Logitowii,  he  oftUed  together  eone  of 
the  Indun  ehiefr  and  deliTered  to  them  the  goyemora  meaeafe,  aolicitiiig  a  guard  to  the 
French  encampmenta.  The  principal  aachem  was  Tanachariaon,  alias  the  Half.King. 
The  aaehema  haying  met  in  council,  Washington  addressed  them,  explaining  the  objects 
of  his  mission.  The  Half-King  made  a  pacific  reply,  and,  in  company  with  him  and 
thiee  other  Indians,  Washington  finally  set  off  and  reached  the  French  fort.  M.  de  St. 
Pierre,  the  commandant,  received  him  courteously.  Washington  presented  his  commis- 
sion and  letter  from  Got.  Dinwiddie.  This  letter  ssserted  that  the  lands  on  the  Ohio 
beton^ed  to  the  British  crown,  and  urged  a  speedy  and  peaceful  departure  of  the  French. 
St  Fine's  reply  was  respectful,  but  uncomplying  and  determined.  He  said  that  the 
message  should  have  been  sent  to  the  French  governor  in  Canada,  and  that  he  would 
not  retire  unless  ordered  by  him.  While  there,  Washington  was  very  politely  enter- 
twned ;  but  the  Fkench  conunandant  used  artifice  to  detain  the  Indians.  Finally,  after 
modi  perplexity,  tlie  whole  perty  embarked  in  a  canoe  on  their  return,  and  proceeded 
down  aa  fhr  as  Venango,  which  they  reached  in  six  days.  The  pasMge  was  full  of 
perfl  tnm  rocks,  shaOows,  and  drifting  trees.  At  Venango  they  found  their  hones,  in 
•n  emaciated  condition.  To  lighten  their  burden,  Washington  proceeded  on  foot,  in  aa 
Indian  walking  dress,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Gist  and  Vaninraani,  the  horMS  being 
voder  the  direction  of  tbe  drivers.  After  three  days  travel,  Washinfton,  with  Mr.  Gist, 
left  the  party  and  went  on  ahead,  each  with  a  loaded  knapsack  and  a  gun.  The  next 
day  they  met  an  Indian,  whom  they  engaged  to  pilot  them  to  the  fhrks  of  the  Allegany. 
The  Indian  acted  very  suspiciously,  and  it  was  soon  conjectured  from  his  conduct  that 
lie  intended  to  murder  them.  They  managed,  however,  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  travelled 
aU  night  The  next  evening,  at  dusk,  they  arrived  at  the  AUegany  river.  Weary  and 
exhausted,  they  passed  the  night  on  the  bank,  making  their  bA  on  tbe  snow,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  When  morning  arrived  they  prepared  to 
cnes  the  river. 

^  There  was  no  way  of  getting  over,"  says  Washington,  **  but  on  a  raft  ;  which  we 
■et  about  making  with  but  one  poor  hatchet,  and  finished  just  after  sunsetting.  This 
ivaui  a  whole  da^s  work.  We  next  got  it  launched,  and  went  on  board  of  it ;  then  set 
«iff.  But,  before  we  were  half  way  over,  we  were  jammed  in  the  ice  in  such  a  manner, 
that  we  expected  every  moment  our  raft  would  smk,  and  onrMlves  perish.  I  put  out 
my  setting-pole  to  try  to  stop  the  raft,  that  the  ice  might  pass  by ;  when  the  rapidity  of 
thke  stream  threw  it  with  so  much  violence  against  the  pole,  that  it  jerked  me  out  into 
ten  feet  water.  But  I  fortunately  saved  ramlf  by  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft* 
logs.  Notwithstanding  all  our  enbrts,  we  could  not  get  the  raft  to  either  shore,  but 
were  obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  island,  to  quit  our  raft  and  make  to  it" 

This  was  a  desert  island.  They  passed  the  night  in  extreme  suffering,  from  the  in- 
tense cold,  and  Mr.  Gist's  hands  and  feet  were  frozen.  When  mommg  dawned,  a 
gleam  of  hope  appeared.  The  ice  had  congealed  to  the  eastern  shore  sufficiently  hard 
to  allow  them  to  cross  to  it  At  length,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  weeks,  they  arrived 
at  Williamsburg. 

The  intentions  of  the  French  being  now  understood,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  acted  with  energy  to  resist  their  encroachments. 
The  journal  of  Washington  was  also  published.  It  was  reprinted 
in  London,  and  considered  by  the  government  as  unfolding  the 
hostile  views  of  the  French,  and  the  first  proof  of  their  intentions. 
A  regiment  was  raised  in  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Joshua  Fry,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio.  Washington  was  appointed  second  in  command,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  A  small  party  of  Captain  Trent's 
company  was  hastily  sent  forward  to  commence  the  fort,  but  were 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Contrecoeur,  with  a  thousand 
French  and  Indians,  who  drove  away  the  English,  and  erected 
Fort  Duquesne.  This  was  the  first  act  of  open  hostility.  The  news 
reached  Colonel  Washington  while  he  was  postedi  at  will's  creek 
(at  which  place  Fort  Cumberland  was  afterwards  erected)  with 
three  oompanies^  waiting  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Fiy  with  the 
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remainder  t)f  the  regiment  and  the  artillery.  He  wrote  immedi- 
ately for  reinforcements,  and  pushed  forward  with  his  companies 
towards  the  Monongahela,  as  fast  as  the  process  of  catting  a  new 
road  through  the  wilderness  would  permit  His  intention  was  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  Redstone,  there  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
artillerv  and  reinforcements  under  Colonel  Fry,  and  then  drop 
down  the  Monongahela  by  water,  to  the  Forks.  He  had  designed 
to  descend  the  Yough'ogheny,  but  after  an  examination  of  the 
falls,  abandoned  the  design. 

"  LeanuBg  ihmt  the  French  were  coming  oat  to  meet  hhn,  Waehinston  honied  fcr- 
werd  to  the  Great  Meadowi,  and  threw  up  a  haity  intrenchment  This  place  ia  tea 
milea  eaat  from  Uniontown,  a  few  roda  eouth  of  the  pcesent  national  road,  between  the 
fiftj-iecond  and  fifty-third  milea  from  Cumberland.  Commanded,  ai  it  ia,  by  elevated 
ground  on  both  ndm,  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  it  would  seem  to  be  injndi- 
ciouilY  choeen  for  'ddence ;  but  Waahington  knew  the  French  and  Indiana  could  bring 
no  artillery,  and  the  meadows  being  entirely  free  from  timber,  the  enemy  would  be  cinn. 
polled  to  emerge  upon  the  open  plain,  bcjond  the  protection  of  the  woods,  before  he 
could  efficiently  attack  the  fort.  Washington  learned  from  Tanacharison,  the  half  Jdng, 
a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  from  Mr.  Gist,  that  La  Force  was  out,  from  Foil 
Duquesne,  with  a  party  of  French  and  Indiana,  and  their  tracks  had  been  seen  within 
Awe  miles  of  the  Great  Meadows.  He  immediately  dispatched  a  party  of  seventy-fiTO 
on  horseback,  to  reconnoitre  their  position,  but  they  were  not  to  be  found.  Washington 
writes  on  39th  May,  1754 : 

"  About  nine  o'clock  the  same  night,  I  reoeiyed  an  ezpreas  from  the  half-king,  who 
waa  encamped  with  several  of  his  people  about  six  miles  off,  that  he  had  seen  the  tracks 
of  two  Frenchmen  crossing  the  road  ;  and  that,  behind,  the  whole  body  were  lying  not 
far  of^  as  he  had  an  account  of  that  number  passing  Mr.  Gist's.  I  set  out  with  forty 
men  before  ten,  and  it  was  from  that  time  till  near  sunrise  before  we  reached  the  In- 
dians'  camp,  having  marched  in  small  paths  through  a  heavy  rain,  and  a  night  aa  dark 
aa  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  We  were  fiequenUy  tumbling  one  over  another,  and 
often  80  lost  that  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  search  would  not  find  the  path  again.'* 

**  When  we  came  to  the  halfJ^ing,  I  counselled  with  him,  and  got  his  assent  to  go  hand 
in  hand  and  strike  the  French.  Accordingly  he,  Monocawacha,  and  a  few  other  In* 
dians,  set  out  with  us,  and  when  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  tracks  were,  the  half- 
king  sent  two  Indians  to  follow  their  tracks,  and  discover  their  lodgment,  which  they 
did  at  half  a  mile  from  the  road,  in  a  very  obscure  place  surrounded  with  rocks.  I 
thereupon,  in  conjunction  with  the  half.king  and  Monocawacha,  formed  a  disposition 
to  attack  them  on  ail  sides — which  we  accordingly  did  ;  and,  after  an  engagement  of 
about  fifteen  minutes,  we  killed  ten,  wounded  one,  and  took  twenty-one  prisoners.  The 
principal  officers  taken,  are  M.  DrouiUon  and  M.  La  Force,  of  whom  your  honor  has 
often  beard  me  speak,  as  a  bold,  enterprising  man,  and  a  person  of  great  subtlety  and 
cunning.    With  these  are  two  cadets." 

**  In  this  engagement  we  had  only  one  man  killed,  and  two  or  three  wounded,  (among 
whom  was  Lieutenant  Waggener,  slightly) — a  most  miraculous  escape,  as  our  right 
wing  was  much  exposed  to  their  fire,  and  received  it  ail." 

In  his  journal  he  had  also  noted : 

'*  As  I  marched  on  with  the  prisoners,  (after  the  action,)  they  informed  me  that  they 
had  been  sent  with  a  sunmions  for  me  to  depart — a  specious  pretext,  that  they  might 
discover  our  camp,  and  reconnoitre  our  force  and  situation.  This  was  so  evident,  that 
I  was  astonished  at  their  assurance  in  telling  me  that  they  came  as  an  embassy.  By 
their  instructions,  they  were  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  roads,  riven,  and  country,  aa 
far  as  the  Potomac.  Instead  of  coming  as  ambassadors — public,  and  in  an  open  man- 
ner— they  came  secretly,  and  sought  out  the  most  hidden  retreats,  much  better  suited  for 
deserters  than  ambaasadors.  Here  they  encamped ;  here  they  remained  concealed  for 
whole  days  together,  within  five  miles  of  us.  Thev  sent  out  spies  to  reconnoitre  our 
camp.  The  whole  body  then  moved  back  two  miles.  Thence  they  sent  messengers, 
aa  directed  in  the  instructions,  to  acquaint  M.  Contrecceur  with  the  place  we  were  in, 
and  with  our  disposition,  that  he  might  forward  his  detachments  to  enforce  the  summons 
aa  soon  as  it  should  be  given.  An  ambassador  has  no  need  of  spies  ;  his  diaracter  is 
alwnya  sacred.    Since  they  had  so  goad  an  intention,  why  should  they  remain  two 
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dayi  within  fire  mOat  of  qi»  withoat  ^nng  ma  notice  of  tha  rammons,  or  of  any  thinf 
which  related  to  their  embctfaj  7  Thia  alooa  would  be  aufficient  to  raise  the  atrongeat 
ampieiona ;  and  the  jnatice  ia  certainly  doe  them,  that,  aa  they  wished  to  conceal 
themaelTaa,  they  coold  not  hare  choaen  better  placea  than  they  did." 

*'  ThoT  pretend  that  they  called  to  oa,  aa  aoon  aa  we  were  diacovered  ;  which  ia  abao- 
lotcty  tJai — ^for  I  waa  at  the  head  of  the  party  in  approaching  them,  and  I  can  affirm, 
that  aa  aoon  aa  they  aaw  ua  they  ran  to  their  anna,  without  calling,  which  I  ahould  have 
beard  if  they  had  done  ao." 

And  in  a  anbaequent  letter  to  Goyemor  Dinwiddie,  Waahington  aaya,  apeaking  of 
aome  deaeitera  from  the  French :  **  Theae  deaertera  corroborate  what  the  othera  aaid, 
and  we  anapected.  La  Force'a  party  were  aent  out  aa  tpiea,  and  were  to  ahow  that 
amnmnna  if  diacorered  or  OTerpowered  by  a  superior  palrty  of  oura.  They  aay  the 
eommander  waa  blamed  for  aendin|r  eo  amall  a  party.*'* 

"  Waahington  haying  aent  his  pnaonera  to  the  governor,  prqiared  his  intrenchmenta,  by 
erecting  a  atockade,  for  receiving  a  more  formidable  attack  from  the  French,  which  he 
liad  good  reaaon  to  expect,  after  they  ahould  have  heard  of  the  loas  of  Jumonville'a 
party.  To  thia  stockade  he  gave  the  name  of  Fort  NteeBtity.  Colonel  Fry  bad  died 
in  Virginia,  and  the  chief  command  devolved  on  Colonel  Waahmgton.  Captain  Mackay, 
of  the  royal  army,  with  an  independent  company  of  one  hundred  men,  arrived  at  the 
Great  Meadowa.  Waahington,  leaving  him  in  command  of  the  fort,  puahed  on  over 
Laurel-hill,  cutting  the  road  with  extreme  labor  through  the  wildemeaa,  aa  far  aa  Giat'a 
plantation  Thia  tedioua  march  occupied  them  two  weeka.  During  the  march,  they 
were  joined  by  the  Half-king,  and  a  numeroua  body  of  Indiana,  with  their  familiea,  who 
had  esponaed  the  Engliah  cauae. 

"  A  atnmg  detachment  waa  at  length  announced,  aa  being  on  their  march  from  Fort 
Dnqueane,  under  the  command  of  Monaieur  de  VUliers.  It  waa  at  first  determined  to 
raeeiye  them  at  Giat'a ;  but  on  further  information  of  the  enemy'a  force,  auppoaed  to 

*  **  No  tranaaction  in  the  life  of  Waahington  haa  been  ao  much  misrepreaented,  or  so 
little  understood,  as  thia  akirmiah  with  Jumonville.  It  being  the  first  conflict  of  anna 
in  the  war,  a  notoriety  waa  given  to  it,  particularly  in  Europe,  altogether  diaproportioned 
to  ita  importance.  War  had  not  yet  been  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and,  indeed,  the  diplomatista  on  Iwth  sides  were  making  great  professions  of  friendship. 
It  waa  the  policy  of  each  nation  to  exaggerate  the  proceedings  of  the  other  on  their 
colonial  frontiers,  and  to  make  them  a  handle  for  recrimination  and  complaints,  by 
throwing  upon  the  adverse  party  the  blame  of  committing  the  first  acta  of  aggreaaiou. 
Hence,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  skirmish  with  Jumonville  got  to  Paris,  it  was  offi- 
cially published  by  the  government,  in  connection  with  a  memoir  and  various  papers ; 
and  bia  death  waa  called  a  murder.  It  was  aaid,  that  while  bearing  a  aummons,  aa  a 
ciyil  mesaen^r,  without  any  hostile  intentions,  he  waa  waylaid  and  aaaasainated.  The 
report  was  mduatriously  circulated,  and  gained  credence  with  the  multitude.  Mr. 
Thomas,  a  poet,  and  scholar  of  repute,  seized  the  occasion  to  write  an  epic,  entitled, 
*  JumonvUU,*  in  which  he  tasked  his  invention  to  draw  a  tragical  picture  of  the  fate 
of  hia  hero.  The  fabric  of  the  story,  and  the  incidents,  were  tUike  fictitious.  But  the 
tale  paaaed  from  fiction  to  history,  and  to  this  day  it  is  repeated  by  the  French  histo- 
riana,  who  in  other  respects  render  justice  to  the  character  of  Washington  ;  and  who 
can  find  no  other  apology  for  this  act  than  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  the  ferocity 
of  hi^i  men. 

**  The  mistakea  of  the  French  writers  were  not  unknown  to  Washington  ;  but,  con- 
aeioua  of  having  acted  in  strict  conformity  with  his  orders  and  military  usage,  he  took 
DO  pains  to  correct  them,  except  in  a  single  letter  to  a  friend,  written  several  yeara 
afterwards,  which  related  mostly  to  the  errors  in  the  French  account  of  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  Great  Meadows.    Unfortunately,  all  his  correspondence,  and  the  other 

Spare  which  be  wrote  during  thia  campaign,  were  lost  the  next  year  at  the  battle  of  the 
ooongahela,  and  he  was  thus  deprived  of  the  only  authentic  materials  that  could  be 
need  for  explanation  and  defence.  The  moat  important  of  theae  papera  have  recently 
been  found,  [by  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  researchea  in  England,]  and  they  afford  not  only  a 
complete  vindication  of  Colonel  Waahington  in  this  affair,  but  ahow  that  it  met  with 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  governor  and  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  of  the 
British  miniatry.'* — Sparkt*  Life  ana  Writings  of  Washington — where  the  incidenta 
of  thia  campaign  are  ably  and  fully  delineated,  and  the  conduct  of  Waahington,  both  in 
thia  afllair  and  the  capitulation  at  the  Great  Meadowa,  are  clearly  explauied  and  tri- 
■mphantly  vindicated  againat  the  chaifea  of  tha  French. 
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be  nine  hundred  men,  it  wae  determined  to  retreat  to  Fort  NeceMtv,  and,  if  poniUe, 
to  Wills'  creek.  Their  proviaone  were  ehort,  their  hones  worn  down,  and  it  was 
with  excessive  labor  and  fatigue  that  they  reached  the  fort,  after  a  forced  march  of  two 
days.  Here  only  a  small  quantity  of  flour  was  found ;  but  supplies  were  hourly  ex- 
pected, and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  fortify  the  place  as  well  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  abide  the  event 

"  On  the  3d  July  the  enemy  appeared,  and  commenced  firing  from  the  woods,  but 
without  effect.  Washington  had  drawn  up  his  men  outside  of  the  fort,  with  the 
view  of  inviting  an  encounter  in  the  open  field.  This  the  French  and  Indians 
declined,  hoping  to  draw  him  into  the  woods.  It  rained  constantly  during  the  day, 
and  the  muskets  became  wet,  and  were  used  with  difficulty.  Washington's  troops 
withdrew  within  the  trenches,  and  fired  as  opportunities  occurred.  In  the  evening 
the  French  proposed  a  parley,  which  Washington  at  first  declined,  suspecting  a  design 
to  gain  an  entrance  to  the  fort,  and  diMsover  lus  weakness ;  but  he  afterwards  conaentod 
to  send  an  officer  to  them.  Captain  Vanbraam,  a  Dutchman,  who  pretended  to  un- 
derstand French,  was  sent  to  them,  and  returned  with  proposals,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, for  capitulation.  These  proposals,  after  being  modified  in  some  particulars  by 
the  besieged  party,  were  agreed  to.  The  garrison  was  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  fort 
with  the  honors  of  war,  taking  their  baggage,  except  their  artillery,  with  them.  They 
were  not  to  be  molested  by  the  French,  nor,  as  far  as  it  could  be  prevented,  by  the  In- 
dians. Since  their  cattle  and  horses  had  been  killed  in  the  action,  they  were  to  be  permitted 
to  conceal  such  of  their  effects  as  could  not  be  carried  away,  and  to  leave  a  guard  with 
them  until  they  could  return  with  horses  to  take  them  away ;  but  on  condition  that 
they  should  not,  within  one  year,  attempt  any  establishment  there,  or  on  that  side  of  the 
mountains.  The  prisoners  taken  at  the  time  of  JumonvilWB  deaths*  were  to  be  re- 
turned, and  Captains  Vanbraam  and  Stobo  were  to  be  retained  by  the  French  as  hos- 
tages, until  the  return  of  the  pri8oners.t    On  the  following  morning,  Washington,  with 

*  "  In  the  French  proposals  this  expression  was  insidiously  written, '  a  Vaaioatinat  de 
M.  JwnonoilU;^  and  as  Vanbraam,  the  stupid  interpreter,  did  not  explain  the  force 
of  the  expression  to  Washington,  the  capitulation  was  signed  in  that  shape." 

t  It  seems  (according  to  fiurke)  that  La  Force,  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  Wash- 
ington in  the  skirmish  in  May,  had  made  strenuous  exertions  to  instigate  the  Indians  to 
hcMtilities,  an^  that  he  had  been  travelling  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  its  resources.  When  taken,  there  were  found  upon  him  papers,  in  part  diseloa- 
ing  the  designs  and  policy  of  France. 

Viewing  him  in  the  character  of  a  spy,  Grovemor  Dnivv^juie  threw  him  into  prison  at 
Williamsburg.  To  redeem  this  man,  was  the  principal  design  of  De  Villier  in  demand- 
ing these  hostages.  La  Force  escaped  from  pnson,  and  the  people  of  the  country  were 
alarmed.  "  The  opinion,"  says  Burke,  "  that  before  prevailed  of  his  extraordinary  address 
and  activity,  his  desperate  courage,  and  fertility  in  resources,  was  by  this  new  feat  wrought 
into  a  mingled  agony  of  terror  and  astonishment.  Already  hacl  he  reached  King  and 
Queen  courthouse,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed, 
without  a  compass,  and  not  daring  to  ask  a  question,  when  he  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
back-woodsman.  Their  route  lay  the  same  way  ;  and  it  occurred  to  La  Foi^,  that  by 
the  friendship  and  fidelity  of  this  man,  he  might  escape  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  his  situation.  Some  questions  proposed  by  La  Force,  relative  to  the  distance 
and  direction  of  Fort  Duquesne,  confirmed  the  woodsman  in  his  suspicions,  and  he  arrest, 
ed  him  as  he  was  about  to  cross  the  ferry  at  West  Point  In  vain  did  La  Force  tempt 
the  woodsman  with  an  immediate  offer  of  money,  and  with  promises  of  wealth  and  pre- 
ferment, on  condition  that  he  accompanied  him  to  Fort  Duquesne.  He  was  proof  against 
every  allurement,  inconsistent  with  his  duty,  and  he  led  him  back  to  Williamsburg.  The 
condition  of  La  Force,  after  this  attempt,  became  in  the  highest  degree  distressing.  He 
was  loaded  with  a  double  weight  of  irons,  and  chained  to  the  floor  of  his  dungeon. 

"  Such  was  the  situation  of  afiairs  when  Colonel  Washington,  after  his  resignation,  ar- 
rived  in  Williamsburg.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  heard  of  the  imprisonment  and  per- 
secution of  La  Force,  and  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Dinwiddle 
against  them,  as  an  infraction  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  and  of  the  laws  of  honor 
acknowledged  by  soldiers.  His  application  was  strongly  backed  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
people,  which  now  began  to  run  strongly  in  favor  of  the  prisoner ;  but  the  governor  was 
inexorable.  Meanwhile,  the  hostages,  Stobo  and  Vanbraam,  had  been  ordered,  fer 
greater  security,  to  Quebec,  and  in  retaliation  of  the  sufferings  of  La  Force,  they  too  were 
confined  in  prison,  but  without  any  additional  severity.  Almost  at  the  same  moment 
that  La  Force  had  broken  lus  prison,  Stobo  and  Vanbraam,  by  effints  equally  eztimor- 
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tke  gftixboB,  bft  the  feit,  Ukiiig>mich  baggmge  ai  they  oonld  eanj,  and  trmmportiiig 
the  womided  upon  their  backs.  The  Indiant,  contrary  to  the  atipnhition,  annoyed  them 
exceedingly,  and  pilfered  their  baggage.  After  a  toilsome  march,  they  at  length  arrired 
at  Wilk*  creek,  where  they  foond  rest  and  refreshment" 

From  thence  Washington  proceeded  to  Williamsburg,  and  com- 
municated the  events  of  the  campaign  to  Grovemor  Dinwiddle. 

As  soon  as  the  House  of  Burgesses  assembled,  they  passed  a 
▼ote  of  thanks  to  Col.  Washington  and  his  officers,  for  their  brave- 
ry and  gallant  conduct.  Thus  ended  the  first  campaign  of  Wash- 
ington. **  Although  as  yet  a  mere  youth,  with  small  experience, 
unskilled  in  war,  and  relying  on  his  own  resources,  he  had  behaved 
with  the  prudence,  address,  courage,  and  firmness  of  a  veteran 
conmiander.  Rigid  in  discipline,  but  sharing  the  hardships,  and 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  soldiers,  he  had  secured  their  obe- 
dience and  won  their  esteem,  amidst  privations,  sufierings,  and 
perils,  that  have  seldom  been  surpassed. 

Gov.  Dinwiddle  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war,  but  being  wholly 
ignorant  of  military  afiairs,  hils  preliminary  measures,  in  underta- 
king to  organize  an  army,  were  injudicious.  In  August,  he  wrote 
to  Washington,  who  was  at  Winchester,  to  fill  up  die  companies 
of  his  regiment  by  enlistment,  and  lead  them  without  delay  to 
Wills'  creek,  where  Col.  Innes,  with  some  troops  from  the  Caro- 
linas  and  New  York,  were  building  Fort  Cumberland.  From 
thence,  it  was  the  governor's  project  that  the  united  forces  should 
inunediately  cross  the  Alleganies  and  drive  the  French  from  Fort 
Duquesne,  or  build  another  fort  beyond  the  mountains.  Washing- 
ton, astonished  at  the  absurdity  of  the  scheme,  contemplated  at  a 
season  when  the  mountains  would  be  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
army  enfeebled  and  destitute  of  supplies,  made  such  a  strong  re- 
monstrance that  the  project  was  abandoned. 

The  governor  was  opposed  by  the  assembly,  who  would  not  }rield 
to  all  his  demands,  and  he  never  ceased  to  complain  of  their  *'  re- 
publican way  of  thinking."  He  had  lately  prorogued  them,  to 
punish  their  obstinacy,  and  wrote  to  the  ministry  that  he  was  sat- 
isfied the  French  would  never  be  effectually  opposed  unless  the 
colonies  were  compelled,  independently  of  assemblies,  to  contribute 
to  the  common  cause.  When  the  Burgesses  again  met,  they  con- 
tributed £20,000  for  the  public  service,  which  was  soon  increased 
to  £30,000  by  specie  sent  from  England. 

In  po^ession  of  funds,  the  governor  now  enlarged  the  army  to 
ten  companies  of  100  men  each,  and  placed  them  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  independent  companies,  by  which  the  highest  officers 
in  the  Virginia  regiment,  among  whom  was  Washington,  would  be 

dinary,  had  escaped  from  Quebec,  and  were  paasini^  the  causeway  leading  from  the  city, 
at  the  moment  that  the  governor  of  Canada  was  ainng  in  his  carnage.  Stobo  succeeded 
m  effecting  his  escape  ;  but  Vanbraam,  fainting  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  despairing 
of  being  able  to  effect  his  escape,  called  out  to  the  gavernoT  from  beneath  the  arch  of  the 
eanseway,  where  he  concealed  himself,  and  desired  to  surrender.  The  governor  received 
him  in  his  carriage,  and  remanded  him  to  prison,  but  without  any  extraordinary  severity. 
Even  these  facts  were  not  unknown  to  Mr.  DinWiddie  ;  yet,  without  being  touched  by 
so  geaeioua  an  example,  he  persisted  in  his  unjustifiable  rigor  towards  La  force." 
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captains.    He  thereupon  resigned  his  commission  and  retired  from 
the  service. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  (1755,)  Major-Gen.  Edward  Brad- 
dock  arrived  in  the  country  with  the  44th  and  48th  regiments  of 
royal  troops,  under  Sir  Peter  Halkett  and  Col.  Dunbar.  The  peo- 
ple seemed  elated  with  jov,  and  in  their  imagination  the  intruding 
French  seemed  about  to  be  driven  back  like  a  torrent  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Canada.  Col.  Washington,  who  now  was  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  fearful  scenes  to  be  enacted,  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Braddock.  At  Wills'  Creek, 
(Fort  Cumberland,)  the  royal  forces  were  joined  by  about  1000 
Virginians,  but  the  army  was  detained  for  want  of  horses,  wagons, 
and  forage.  By  the  energy  of  Dr.  Franklin,  then  postmaster-gen- 
eral of  the  provinces,  the  deficiencv  was  supplied.  The  army  mov- 
ed at  length  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  June,  but  soon  found  them- 
selves so  encumbered  with  baggage  and  wagons,  that  it  was  de- 
termined, at  the  suggestion  of  Washington,  to  divide  the  force, 
pushing  forward  a  small,  but  chosen  band,  with  such  artillery  and 
light  stores  as  were  necessary,  leaving  the  heavy  artillery,  bag- 
gage, &c.,  to  follow  by  slow  and  easy  marches. 

• 

The  general,  with  1,200  chosen  men,  and  Sir  Peter  Halkett,  at  brigadier,  Lieut  Col. 
Gage,  (afterwards  Gen.  Gage,)  Lient.  Col.  Burton,  and  Major  Sparks,  went  forward, 
leaving  Col.  Dunbar  to  follow  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops  and  baggage.  Col. 
Washington,  who  had  been  very  ill  with  a  fever,  was  left  in  charge  of  CoL  Dunbar,  bat 
with  a  promise  from  Gen.  Braddock  that  he  should  be  brought  up  with  the  advanced 
corps  before  they  reached  Fort  Duquesne.  He  joined  it  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  Yough'- 
ogheny,  on  the  8th  July.  On  the  9th,  the  day  of  Braddock's  defeat,  he  says,  "I  at- 
tended the  general  on  horseback,  though  very  low  and  weak.  The  army  crossed  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Yough'ogheny,  being  prevent- 
ed by  rugged  hills  from  continuing  along  the  right  bank  to  the  fort*' 

"  Wa^mgton  was  often  heard  to  say  during  his  lifetime,  that  the  most  beautiful  spec- 
tacle he  ever  beheld  was  the  di^lay  of  the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  morning.— 
Every  man  was  neatly  dressed  m  full  uniform ;  the  soldiers  were  arranged  in  columns 
and  marched  in  exact  order ;  the  sun  gleamed  from  their  burnished  arms ;  the  river 
flowed  tranquilly  on  their  right,  and  the  deep  forest  overshadowed  them  with  solemn 
grandeur  on  their  left.  Officers  and  men  were  equally  inspirited  with  cheering  hopes  and 
confident  anticipations." 

'*  In  this  manner  they  marched  forward  until  about  noon,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
second  crossing  place,  ten  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.  They  halted  but  a  little  time,  and 
then  began  toToitl  the  river  and  regain  its  northern  bank.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed 
they  came  upon  a  level  plain,  elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and 
extending  northward  nearly  half  a  mile  from  its  margin.  Then  conmienced  a  gradual 
ascent  at  an  angle  of  about  three  degrees,  which  terminated  in  hills  of  a  considerable 
height  at  no  great  distance  beyond.  The  road  from  the  fording  place  to  Fort  Duquesne 
led  across  the  plain  and  up  this  ascent,  and  thence  proceeded  through  an  uneven  country 
at  that  time  covered  with  wood. 

**  By  the  order  of  march,  a  body  of  300  men  under  Col.  Gage  made  the  advanced 
party,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  another  of  200.  Next  came  the  general  with 
the  columns  of  artillery,  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  the  baggage.  At  one  o'clock, 
the  whole  had  crossed  the  river,  and  almost  at  this  moment  a  sharp  firing  was  heard  upon 
the  advanced  parties,  who  were  now  ascending  the  hill,  and  had  proceeded  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  termination  of  the  plain.  A  heavy  discharge  of  musketry  was 
poured  in  upon  their  front,  which  was  the  first  intelligence  they  had  of  the  proximity  of 
an  enemy,  and  this  was  suddenly  followed  by  another  on  the  right  flank.  They  were 
filled  with  the  greater  consternation,  as  no  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  the  firing  seemed  to 
proceed  from  an  invisible  foe.  They  fired  in  turn,  however,  but  quite  at  nuidom,  and 
oMBosly  without  eflbct 
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"  The  general  haetened  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  advanced  partiea ;  but  before  he 
eoold  reach  the  spot  which  they  occapied,  they  gave  way  and  fell  back  upon  the  artil- 
lery and  the  other  cdomne  of  the  army,  causing  extreme  confusion,  and  striking  the 
whole  mass  with  each  a  panic  that  no  older  coold  afterwards  be  restored.  The  general 
uid  the  officers  bdiaTcd  with  the  utmost  coura^^e,  and  used  every  effort  to  rally  the  men* 
and  bring  them  to  order,  but  all  in  vain.  In  this  state  they  continued  nearly  three  hours, 
huddled  together  in  oooftised  bodies,  firing  irregulariy,  shooting  down  their  own  officers 
and  men,  and  doing  no  perceptible  harm  to  the  enemy.  The  Virginia*  provincials  were 
the  only  troops  who  seemed  to  retain  their  senses,  and  they  behaved  with  a  bravery  and 
resolution  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  They  adopted  the  Indian  mode,  and  fought  each 
man  for  himself,  behind  a  tree.  This  was  prohibited  by  the  general,  who  endeavored  to 
form  his  men  into  platoons  and  columns,  as  if  they  had  been  mameuvring  on  the  plains 
of  Flanders.  Meantime  the  French  and  Indians,  concealed  in  the  ravines  and  behind 
trees,  kept  up  a  deadly  and  unceasing  discharge  of  musketry,  singling  out  their  objects, 
taking  deliboate  aim,  and  producing  a  carnage  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
modem  warftire.  Tlie  general  himself  received  a  mortal  wound,t  and  many  of  his  best 
officers  fell  by  his  side. 

«  During  the  whole  of  the  action,  as  reported  by  an  officer  who  witnessed  his  conduct, 
CoL  Waslungton  behaved  with  *  the  greatest  courage  and  resolution.*  Captains  Orine 
and  Morris,  the  two  other 'aide-de-camp,  were  wounded  and  disabled,  and  the  duty  of 
distributing  the  general's  orders  devolved  on  him  alone.  He  rode  in  every  direction,  and 
a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy's  sharpshooters.    '  By  the  all-powerful  dispensa- 


*  Wssfaington  said — "  The  Virginia  troops  showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were 
neariy  all  killed ;  for,  I  believe,  out  of  three  companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  30  men 
are  left  alive.  Capt.  Peyrouny,  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed. 
Capt.  Poison  had  nearly  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  was  left.  In  short,  the  das- 
tardly behavior  of  those  they  call  regulars,  exposed  all  others  that  were  inclined  to  do 
their  duty,  to  ahnost  certain  death ;  and,  at  last,  in  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  officera 
to  the  contrary,  they  ran  as  sheep  punued  by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them. 
....  It  is  conjectured,  (I  believe  with  much  truth,)  that  two-thirds  of  our  killed  and 
wounded  received  their  shot  from  our  own  cowardly  regulars,  who  gathered  themselves 
into  a  body,  contrary  to  orders,  ten  or  twelve  deep— would  then  level,  fire,  and  shoot  down 
the  men  before  them." 

t  **  There  had  long  existed  a  tradition  that  Braddock  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  men, 
and  more  recent  developments  leave  little  or  no  doubt  of  the  fact.     A  recent  writer  says : 

'*  *  When  my  father  was  removing  with  his  family  to  the  west,  one  of  the  Fausetts 
kept  a  public  house  to  the  eastward  from,  and  near  where  Uniontown  now  stands,  as 
the  county  seat  of  Fayette,  Pcnn.  This  man's  house  we  lodged  in  about  the  tenth  of 
October,  1781,  twenty -six  yeare  and  a  few  months  after  Braddock 's  defeat,  and  there  it 
was  made  any  thing  but  a  secret  that  one  of  the  family  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the 
British  general. 

**  *  Thirteen  yeara  afterwards  I  met  Thomas  Fausett  in  Fayette  co.,  then,  as  he  told 
me,  in  his  70th  year.  To  him  I  put  the  plain  question,  and  received  a  plain  reply,  "  / 
did  ghoot  him  !"  He  then  went  on  to  insist,  that,  by  doing  so,  he  contributed  to  save 
what  was  left  of  the  army.  In  brief,  in  my  youth,  I  never  heard  the  fact  either  doubted 
or  blamed,  that  Fausett  shot  Braddock.' 

"  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  of  Uniontown,  sajrs  he  knew,  and  often  conversed  with  Tom 
Fausett,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  avow,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  that  he  shot  Gen. 
Braddock.  Fausett  was  a  man  of  gigantic  fhime,  of  uncivilized  half-savage  propensi- 
ties, and  spent  most  of  his  life  among  the  mountains,  as  a  hermit,  living  on  the  ?aroe 
which  he  killed.  He  would  occasionally  come  into  town,  and  get  drunk.  Sometimes 
he  would  repel  inquiries  into  the  affair  of  Braddock's  death,  by  putting  his  fingere  to  his 
lips  and  uttering  a  sort  of  buzzing  sound ;  at  othera,  he  would  burat  into  tears,  and 
appear  greatly  agitated  by  conflicting  passions. 

"  In  S|nte  of  Braddock's  silly  order,  that  the  troops  should  not  protect  themselves 
behind  trees,  Joseph  Fausett  had  taken  such  a  position,  when  Braddock  rode  up,  in  a 
paasioo,  and  struck  him  down  with  his  sword.  'Tom  Fausett,  who  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance firom  his  brother,  saw  the  whole  transaction,  and  immediately  drew  up  his  rifle 
and  shot  Braddock  through  the  lungs,  partly  in  revenge  for  the  outrage  upon  his  brother, 
and  partly,  ae  he  always  alleged,  to  get  the  general  out  of  the  way,  and  thus  save  the 
remainder  of  the  gallant  band,  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  his  obstinacy,  and  want  of 
experience  in  frontier  warfare." — Day*s  Penn. 
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tioM  of  Fnmdenoe,'  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  *  I  have  been  proCeeted  beyond 
all  human  probability  or  expectation,  for  I  had  four  ballets  through  my  coat,  and  two 
horses  shot  under  me,  yet  I  escaped  unhurt,  although  death  was  leiralling  my  companions 
on  every  side  of  me.'*  So  bloody  a  contest  has  rarely  been  witnessed.  The  number  of 
officers  in  the  engagement  was  86,  of  whom  26  were  killed,  and  37  were  wounded. 
The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  privates  amounted  to  714  On  the  other  hand,  Uie 
enemy's  loss  was  smalL  Their  force  amounted,  at  least,  to  850  men,  of  whom  600  wef# 
Indians.  According  to  the  returns,  not  more  than  40  were  killed.  They  fought  in 
deep  ravines,  conceded  by  the  bushes,  and  the  balls  of  the  Engliirii  passed  over  their 
heads. 

'*  The  remnant  of  Braddock's  army  being  put  to  flight,  and  having  re-oioosed  the 
river,  Col.  Washington  hastened  to  meet  Ck>l.  Dunbar,  and  order  up  horaee  and  wagons 
for  the  wounded.  Three  days  were  occupied  in  retreating  to  Gist's  plantation.  Tha 
enemy  did  not  pursue  them.  Satiated  with  carnage  and  plunder,  the  Indians  oonld  not 
be  tempted  from  the  battle-field,  and  the  French  were  too  few  to  act  without  their  aid. 
The  unfortunate  general,  dying  of  his  wounds,  was  transported  first  in  a  tumbril,  then 
on  a  hoFM,  and  at  last  was  carried  b^  the  soldiers.  He  expired  the  fourth  day,  and  was 
buried  in  the  road  near  Fort  Necessity,  A  new  panic  seized  the  troops ;  disorder  and 
conftision  reigned ;  the  artillery  was  destroyed ;  the  public  stores  and  heavy  baggage 
were  burnt,  no  one  could  tell  by  whose  orders ;  nor  were  discipline  and  tranquillity  re* 
stored,  till  the  straggling  and  bewildered  companies  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland. 

"  Such  was  the  termination  of  an  enterprise,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  American 
history,  and  almost  unparalleled  for  its  disasters  and  the  universal  disappointment  and 
consternation  it  occasioned.  Notwithstanding  its  total  and  even  disgraceful  failure,  the 
bitter  invectives  everywhere  poured  out  against  its  principal  conductors,  and  the  re- 
proaches heaped  upon  the  memory  of  its  ill-fated  commander,  yet  the  fame  and  charac- 
ter of  Washington  were  greatly  enhanced  by  it.  It  was  known  that  he  gave  prudent 
counsel  to  General  Braddock,  which  was  little  heeded.  During  the  mar(£,  a  body  of 
Indians  ofiered  their  services,  which,  at  the  earnest  request  and  recommendation  of  Wash- 
ington, were  accepted,  but  in  so  cold  a  manner,  and  the  Indians  were  treated  with  so 
much  neglect,  that  they  withdrew,  one  after  another,  in  disgust.  On  the  evening  pre. 
ceding  the  action,  they  came  again  to  camp  and  renewed  their  offer.  Again  CoL  Waah- 
ingrton  interposed,  and  urged  the  importance  of  these  men  as  scouts  and  outguards,  their 
knowledge  of  the  groun£  and  skill  in  fighting  among  woods.  Relying  on  the  prowess 
of  his  regular  troops,  and  disdaining  such  allies,  the  general  peremptorily  reAised  to  re- 
ceive  them,  in  a  tone  not  more  decided  than  ungracious.  Had  a  scouting  party  of  a  dozen 
Indians  preceded  the  army  after  it  crossed  the  Monongahela,  they  would  have  detected 
the  enemy  in  the  ravines,  and  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  day."t 

After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  Col.  Dunbar,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  marched  his  troops  to  Philadelphia.  The  whole  fron- 
tier, even  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  was  now  harassed  and  horroi^strick- 
en  by  the  bloody  incursions  of  the  French  Indians.  Col.  Wash- 
ington, in  his  capacity  as  adjutant-general  of  militia,  circulated 
orders  for  them  to  assemble  in  their  respective  districts  for  exer- 
cise and  review.  Volunteer  companies  were  organized,  and  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  people  revived.  Addresses  were  made  to 
them  from  the  pulpit,  in  one  of  which,  the  eloquent  Samuel  Davies 
of  Hanover,  after  complimenting  the  bravery  shown  by  the  Vir- 
ginia troops,  added  the  following  encomium,  which  seems  almost 

*  When  Wa8hin|rton  went  to  the  Ohio,  in  1770,  to  explore  wild  lands  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Kenhawa  River,  he  met  an  aged  Indian  chief,  who  told  him,  through  an  inter- 
preter, that  during  the  battle  of  Braddock's  field,  he  had  singled  him  out  as  a  oonqiicu- 
ous  object,  fired  his  rifle  at  him  many  times,  and  directed  ms  young  warriors  to  do  the 
same ;  but  none  of  his  balls  took  effect  He  was  then  persuaded  that  the  young  hero 
was  under  the  special  guardianship  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  ceased  firing  at  him.  He 
had  now  come  a  long  way  to  pay  homage  to  the  man  who  was  the  particular  favorite  of 
heaven,  and  who  could  never  die  in  battle. 

t  Sparks'  Life  of  Washington,  from  which  much  important  informaUon  relating  to 
this  war  is  inserted  in  this  chapter. 
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prophetic.  ^  As  a  remaricable  instance  of  this,  I  may  point  out  to 
the  public  that  heroic  youth,  CoL  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but 
hope  Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner  for 
some  important  service  to  his  coantry.*" 

In  consequence  of  the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  Gov.  Dinwiddie 
convened  the  Assembly  on  the  4th  of  August  They  voted  £40,- 
000  for  the  public  service,  and  enlarged  their  regiment  to  sixteen 
companies.  Money  was  also  granted  to  Col.  Washington  and  the 
other  officers  and  privates,  ^  for  their  gallant  behavior  and  losses," 
in  the  late  disastrous  battle.  To  Col.  Washington  was  given  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  in  Virginia, 
with  the  unusual  privilege  of  selecting  his  own  field-officers.  He 
now  applied  himself  with  his  wonted  energy  to  the  discharge  of 
the  high  responsibility  conferred  upon  him.  Lieut.  Col.  Adam  Ste- 
phens, and  Major  Andrew  Lewis,  were  the  field  officers  next  in 
rank.  Washington's  head  quarters  were  at  Winchester.  After 
putting  affairs  in  train,  he  performed  a  tour  of  inspection  among 
the  mountains,  visiting  all  the  outposts  in  the  frontier,  from  Fort 
Cumberland  to  Fort  Dinviriddie,  on  Jackson's  river.  He  then  start- 
ed for  Williamsburg,  to  confer  virith  the  governor  on  the  plan  of 
operations,  when  he  was  overtaken  below  Fredericksburg  bv  an 
exjHress,  announcing  a  new  irruption  of  the  savages  upon  the  back 
settlements.  He  hastened  back,  mustered  a  force,  and  gave  a 
timely  and  effectual  check  to  the  invaders,  but  not  such  as  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  the  settlers,  many  of  whom,  with  their  families,  fled 
into  the  lower  country,  and  increased  the  general  terror. 

The  defects  of  the  militia  system  were  such  as  to  put  the  pa- 
tience of  CoL  Washington  to  a  severe  trial.  He  represented  in 
strong  language,  to  the  government  of  the  colony,  these  defects, 
and  their  fatal  consequences,  €tnd  at  last  prevailed.  A  new  law 
was  passed  providing  a  remedy,  but  too  late  in  the  year  for  him  to 
undertake  offensive  operations. 

In  April  of  the  ensuing  year,  (1756,)  when  the  Assembly  again 
met  at  Williamsburg,  Col.  Washington  hastened  thither  to  mature 
a  plan  for  defence  during  the  summer.  Had  the  several  colonies 
united,  the  intruding  French  might  have  been  driven  from  the 
Ohio ;  but  local  jealousies  prevented  a  union,  and  Virginia  saw 
that  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  necessary  to  defend  their 
long  line  of  frontier.  The  Assembly  determined  to  augment  the 
army  to  1500  men.  A  bill  was  passed  for  drafting  militia  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  of  recruits.  Col.  Washington  returned  to  Win- 
chester. But  a  few  men  were  stationed  there,  most  of  the  regi- 
ment being  scattered  at  different  posts  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  frontiers.  The  enemy,  encouraged  by  the  successes  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were  continually  on  the  alert,  and  accounts  were 
daily  received  of  fresh  massacres  by  them.  Scouting  parties,  and 
even  forts  were  attacked,  and  some  of  the  bravest  troops  killed. 
Serious  apprehensions  were  felt  for  the  safety  of  Winchester.  The 
number  of  troops  was  wholly  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
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settlers.    Col.  Washington,  deeply  affected  by  the  scenes  he  wit- 
nessed, addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor,  in  which  he  said : 

*'  I  see  their  sitiiation,  I  know  their  danger,  and  partici|>ate  their  Buffering!,  withont 
haying  it  in  my  power  to  ^ve  them  further  relief  than  uncertain  promises.  In  short,  I 
see  inevitable  destruction  m  so  clear  a  light,  that,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken 
by  the  Assembly,  and  speedy  assistance  sent  from  below,  the  poor  inhabitants  now  in 
forts  must  unavoidably  fall,  while  the  remainder  are  flying  before  the  barbarous  foe. 
In  fine,  the  melancholy  situation  of  the  people,  the  little  prospect  of  assistance,  the  gross 
and  scandalous  abuses  cast  upon  the  officers  in  greneral,  which  is  reflecting  on  me  in  par- 
ticular, for  suffering  misconduct  of  such  extraordinary  kind,  and  the  distant  prospect, 
if  any,  of  gaining  reputation  in  the  service,  cause  roe  to  lament  the  hour  that  gave  me 
a  commission,  and  would  induce  me,  at  any  other  time  than  this  of  imminent  danger, 
to  resigrn,  without  one  hesitating  moment,  a  command  from  which  I  never  expect  to 
reap  either  honor  or  benefit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  almost  an  absolute  certainty  of 
incurring  displeasure  below,  while  the  murder  of  helpless  families  may  be  laid  to  my  ac- 
count here. 

"  The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and  moving  petitions  of  the  men,  melt  me 
with  such  deadly  sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  declare,  if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I  could  offer 
myself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  butchering  enemy,  provided  that  would  contribute  to 
the  people's  ease." 

These  agonizing  sensations  were  heightened  by  base  calumnies 
against  the  army,  and  indirectly  against  the  commander-in-chief, 
which  seemed  for  a  while  to  gain  public  credence. 

«  By  degrees,**  says  Sparks,  <*  the  plot  was  unravelled.  The  governor,  being  a  Scotch- 
man, was  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  his  Caledonian  friends,  who  wished  to  profit  by  this 
alliance,  and  obtain  for  themselves  a  larger  share  of  consideration  than  they  could  com. 
mand  in  the  present  order  of  things.  The  discontented,  and  such  as  thought  their 
merits  undervalued,  naturally  fell  into  this  faction.  To  create  dissatisfaction  in  the 
army,  and  cause  the  officers  to  resign  from  disgust,  would  not  only  distract  the  councils 
of  the  ruling  party,  but  make  room  for  new  promotions.  Col.  Innes,  the  governor's 
favorite,  would  ascend  to  the  chief  command,  and  the  subordinate  places  woiiid  be  re- 
served for  his  adherents.  Hence  false  rumors  were  set  afloat,  and  the  pen  of  detraction 
was  busy  to  disseminate  them.  The  artifice  was  easily  seen  through,  and  its  aims  were 
defeated  by  the  leaders  on  the  patriotic  side,  who  looked  to  Col.  Washington  as  a  pillar 
to  support  their  cause." 

The  campaign  being  solely  a  defensive  one,  no  opportunities 
were  allowed  for  obtaining  laurels.  The  scenes  of  the  past  year 
were  re-enacted,  the  savages  continued  their  murderous  incursions, 
there  was  the  same  tardiness  in  enlistments,  the  same  troubles  with 
the  militia,  and  to  increase  the  difficulties,  the  governor,  tenacious 
of  his  authority,  intrusted  insufficient  power  to  Col.  Washington. 
**  Totally  unskilled  in  military  affairs,  and  residing  200  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action,  he  yet  undertook  to  regulate  the  principal 
operations ;  sending  expresses  back  and  forth,  and  issuing  vague, 
contradictory  orders,  seldom  adapted  to  circumstances — frequently 
impracticable.  The  summer  and  autumn  were  passed  in  skirmishes 
with  the  Indians,  repairing  the  old  forts,  and  building  new  ones. 
By  the  advice  of  Col.  Washington,  a  large  fort  was  begun  at 
Winchester,  as  a  depository  for  the  military  stores,  and  a  rallying 
point  for  the  settlers  and  troops,  should  they  be  driven  from  the 
frontiers.  It  was  called  Fort  Loudoun,  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of 
Loudoun,  who  had  now  succeeded  Gen.  Shirley  in  the  American 
command."    Traces  of  this  fortification  remain  to  the  present  day. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  Col.  Washington  drew  up  a  paper 
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of  the  military  affairs  of  the  province,  which  he  transmitted  to 
Lord  Loudoun.  It  contained  a  history  of  the  war  and  valuable 
suggestions  for  future  operations.  It  was  courteously  received. 
In  March,  (1757,)  Washington  attended  a  meeting,  at  Philadelphia, 
of  sevend  governors  and  principal  officers,  summoned  by  Lord 
Loudoun,  to  consult  upon  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  next  cam- 
paign. It  was  decided  that  the  principal  efforts  should  be  made 
on  die  lakes  and  Canada  border,  while  the  southern  and  middle 
colonies  were  left  on  the  defensive.  Col.  Washington  strenuously 
recommended  an  expedition  against  Fort  Daquesne.  Had  his 
views  been  adopted  it  would  have  saved  the  expense  of  another 
campaign,  and  secured  the  borders  from  the  savage  incursions. 
From  this  conference  Washington  returned  to  Winchester,  where 
he  had  spent  the  two  preceding  years.  His  routine  of  duties  was 
the  same.    The  Indians  still  continued  their  hostilities. 

The  assembly,  prorogued  to  the  27th  of  October,  (1757,)  was  dis- 
solved on  the  9th  of  November,  and  writs  were  issued  for  a  new 
assembly  to  meet  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  A  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed. 

While  the  AWmbly  were  deliberating  upon  measures  of  de- 
fence, the  French  general,  Montcalm,  took  the  posts  of  Oswego 
and  Ontario,  and  his  savage  allies  continued  their  murderous  in- 
roads upon  the  frontiers.  Col.  Armstrong,  at  the  head  of  about 
900  provincials,  attacked  One  of  their  towns  situated  about  25 
miles  above  Fort  Duquesne,  killed  40  Indians,  and  rescued  eleven 
prisoners. 

Dinwiddie  sailed  for  England  in  January,  1758,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Virginia.  Originally  a  petty  clerk  of 
customs  in  the  West  Indies,  he  had  brought  himself  under  the 
notice  of  government  by  the  detection  of  an  enormous  system  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  his  principal,  and  was  thereupon  immediatel}' 
rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Virginia.  In  this 
situation,  charges  were  brought  against  him  of  extorting  illegal 
fees,  and  appropriating  the  public  funds  to  his  private  purposes. 
His  public  course  was  vacillating,  his  deportment  arrogant,  and  he 
was  wholly  devoid  of  those  qualities  becoming  his  station,  and 
particularly  requisite  at  the  perilous  time  he  was  intrusted  with 
such  high  powers.  Lord  Loudoun  had  been  commissioned  as 
his  successor,  but  his  military  duties  at  the  north  prevented  him 
from  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  place  was  filled, 
temporarily,  by  John  Blair,  president  of  the  council,  until  the  arri- 
val, on  the  7th  of  June,  of  Gov.  Francis  Fauquier. 

Mr.  Pitt  having  acceded  to  the  British  ministry  in  the  spring  of 
tins  year,  (1758,)  he  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  energy  in 
America.  Gen.  Forbes  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Duquesne.  To  further  his  plans,  he  wrote 
a  circular  letter  to  several  of  the  colonies  to  incite  them  to  action, 
and  ofi*ering  certain  supplies  at  the  expense  of  the  king.  The 
Virginia  A^mbly  augmented  their  force  to  2000  men.    They 
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were  divided  into  two  regiments :  the  first  nnder  Col.  Washing- 
ton, who  still  continned  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Virginia 
troops ;  the  second  under  Col.  Byrd.  Early  in  July,  Washington 
inarched  from  Winchester  with  the  principal  part  of  the  Virginia 
troops,  to  Fort  Cumberland.  Six  companies  of  the  1st  regiment 
proceeded  by  another  route,  and  joined  Col.  Boque.t  at  Raystown, 
the  general  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  6000  troops  destined  tat 
the  conquest  of  Dcfquesne.  While  at  Fort  Cumberland,  CoL 
Washington  learned  diat  (ren.  Forbes  thought  of  constructing  a 
new  road  to  Duquesne,  instead  of  following  the  one  made  by 
Braddock.    He  made  the  most  strenuous  objection  against  the 

J  Ian,  **  when,**  as  he  said,  there  was  ^  scarce  time  left  to  tread  the 
eaten  track,  universally  confessed  to  be  the  best  passage  through 
the  mountains."  His  efibrts  were  in  vain.  Col.  Boquet  was  or- 
dered by  Gen.  Forbes,  who  was  absent,  to  send  forward  parties  to 
work  upon  the  new  road.  ^  Six  weeks  had  been  thus  spent,  when 
Gen.  Forbes  arrived  at  Raystown,  about  the  middle  of  September. 
Forty-five  miles  only  had  been  gained  by  the  advanced  party,  then 
•constructing  a  fort  at  I/oyal  Hanna,  the  main  army  being  still  at 
Raystown,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Virginia  troops  at  Fort  Cum- 
berland. At  that  moment  the  whole  army  might  have  been  before 
the  walls  of  Fort  Duquesne,  if  they  had  marched  as  advised  by 
Washington.  An  easy  victory  would  have  ensued;  for  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  French  at  that  time,  including  Indians,  nam* 
bered  not  more  than  800  men." 

From  Loyal  Hanna,  Colonel  Boquet  rashly  detached  Major 
Grant,  a  British  officer,  with  a  force  of  800  men,  to  reconnoitre  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Duquesne. 

*'  This  officer  reached  a  hill  near  the  fort  during  the  night,  and  having  posted  his  men 
in  different  colomns,  he  sent  forward  a  party  to  examine  the  works  and  discover  the 
situation  of  the  enemy.  »He  also  detached  Major  Andrew  Lewis  with  a  baggage  guard 
about  two  miles  in  his  rear ;  and  having  made  such  other  arrangements  as  he  deemed 
necessary,  he  believed  himself  secure,  and,  with  more  parade  than  prudence,  ordered  the 
riveille,  or  alarm,  to  be  beaten.  During  all  this  time  silence  reigned  in  the  fort,  which 
Grant  imputed  to  the  terrors  imposed  by  his  appearance.  But  the  calm  was  a  dreadful 
precumr  of  a  storm,  which  burst  with  resistless  fury  and  unexpected  ruin.  The  mo. 
ment  the  Indians  and  Fiench  were  ready  for  the  attack,  they  issued  from  the  fort,  spread- 
ing death  and  dismay  among  the  provincial  troops.  As  soon  as  the  attack  was  an- 
nounced by  the  firing  of  runs.  Major  Lewis,  with  his  rear-guard,  advanced  to  the  assistance 
of  Grant,  leaving  only  fifty  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bullet,  to  guard  the 
^baggage.  Their  united  forces,  however,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  impetuous  assaoH 
of  the  savages,  whose  warwhoop  is  always  a  forerunner  of  havoc  and  destruction.  The 
fire  of  the  rifle  requires  coolness  and  deliberation,  whereas  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife  are  fitted  for  sanguinary  dispatch.  No  quarter  was  given  by  the  Indians.  Major 
Grant  saved  his  life  only  by  surrendering  to  a  French  officer.  In  the  same  way  the 
brave  Major  Lewis  escaped,  after  defending  himself  against  several  Indians  succes- 
sively. The  two  principal  officers  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  rout  be. 
came  general  among  their  troops.  In  their  pursuit,  the  Indians  exercised  eveij  cruelty 
which  savage  ferocity  could  inflict  upon  the  hapless  victims  whom  the  sad  fortune  of 
the  day  dehvered  into  their  hands.  The  situation  of  the  retreating  troops,  at  this  time, 
must  appear  truly  desperate.  They  were  in  an  enemy's  country,  far  from  any  English 
settlement,  as  well  as  f^om  any  immediate  prospect  of  succor ;  routed  and  dispersed  by 
a  bloody  and  vindictive  foe,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  woods  and  supenor  agility 
seemed  to  threaten  a  total  destruction  of  the  party.  Their  escape,  however,  was  efi^ted 
by  the  prudence  and  heroism  of  Captain  Bullet,  of  the  baggage  guazd,  by  a  mamBnm 
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BO  km  fintmiate  for  hit  men  tluui  hononble  to  himMlfl  Tliui  officer,  inuneduUely  oo 
fiiicoTeriiig  the  rout  of  the  troops,  diipatehed  on  the  etrongeet  honee  the  most  necet- 
nry  pert  of  the  baggage,  and  diqxMiiig  the  remainder  on  an  adTantageont  part  of  the 
road,  ae  a  kind  of  breastwork,  he  poatM  hie  men  behind  it,  and  endearored  not  only  to 
fdly  the  fngitiTea  as  thej  came  np,  bat  by  a  well-directed  fire  to  check  the  violence  of 
the  pnmiers.  Finding  the  enemy  growing  too  strong  to  be  withstood  b^  his  feeble 
force,  he  ordered  his  men,  according  to  previous  agreement,  to  reverse  their  arms  and 
march  np  in  front  of  their  assailants,  holding  oat  a  signal  for  capitulation,  as  if  going  to 
smrender.  The  impatience  of  the  Indians  to  bathe  Uieir  tomahawks  in  Engli£  blood, 
would  scarcely  allow  them  to  suspend  their  attacks,  while  the  latter  appeared  in  the  act 
of  suing  for  mercy.  The  moment  they  had  arrived  within  about  eighty  yards  of  the 
enemy.  Bullet  gave  the  word  to  fire : — a  dreadftd  volley  was  instantly  pound  upon  the 
Indians,  and  was  followed  by  a  furious  charge  with  ued  bayonets.  The  enemy  were 
unaUe  to  recist  this  bold  and  unexpected  aUack,  and  believmg  that  the  army  of  the 
English  was  at  hand,  they  fled  with  precipitation ;  nor  did  thev  stop  until  they  reached 
the  French  regulars.  Bullet,  instead  of  pursuing  them,  wisely  retreated  towards  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  collecting  in  his  march  the  wounded  and  wandering  soldiers, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  without  knowing  whither  to  direct  their  course 
In  this  &tal  action,  about  twenty  officers,  and  two  hunted  and  seventy-three  private 
soldiers,  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

'*  The  Virginia  troops  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  courage,  and  suflfered  severely  in 
the  action ;  but  the  rallant  conduct  of  Captain  Bullet  is  almost  without  a  parallel  in 
American  history.  Ris  situation,  after  the  defeat  of  Grant,  to  an  officer  of  less  discern- 
ment must  have  appeared  desperate.  To  resist  the  triumphant  savages  with  a  handful 
of  men,  would  seem  madness ;  and  to  have  fled  without  any  hopes  of  escape,  would 
have  been  folly.  In  this  dilemma,  with  scarcely  time  to  ddiberate.  Bullet  adopted  the 
eoly  plan  which  could  preserve  himself  and  his  men  from  the  most  cruel  death,  or  the 

captivity." 


The  dilatory  and  unwise  method  of  carrying  on  the  expedition 
alairmed  the  Virginia  Assembly  for  the  fate  of  the  expedition,  and 
they  resolved  to  recall  their  troops  and  place  them  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  frontier.  But  subsequent  information  occa- 
sioned them  to  revoke  these  resolves. 

On  General  Forbes'  arrival  at  Raystown  he  called  a  council  of 
iKrar,  and,  at  his  desire,  Col.  Washington  drew  up  a  line  of  march. 
Washington,  at  his  own  request,  was  placed  in  the  advance,  with 
a  division  of  1000  men.  "The  month  of  November  had  set  in 
before  General  Forbes,  with  the  artillery  and  main  body  of  the 
army,  arrived  at  Loyal  Hanna.     More  than  50  miles,  through 

Sathless  and  rugged  wilds,  still  intervened  between  the  army  and 
'ort  Duquesne.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  decided 
to  be  unadvisable,  if  not  impracticable,  to  prosecute  the  campaign 
any  further  till  the  next  season,  and  that  a  winter  encampment 
among  the  mountains,  or  a  retreat  to  the  frontier  settlements,  was 
the  only  alternative  that  remained.  Thus  far  all  the  anticipations 
of  Washington  had  been  realized.**  A  mere  accident  reversed  this 
decision.  Three  prisoners  were  taken,  who  gave  such  representa- 
tions of  the  weak  state  of  the  garrison  that  it  was  determined  to 
posh  on. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1758,  the  army  took  peaceable  pos- 
session  of  Fort  Duquesne,  or  rather  the  place  where  it  stood,  for 
the  enemy  had  burnt  and  abandoned  it  tne  day  before,  and  gone 
down  the  Ohio  in  boats.  This  fortress,  after  being  repaired  and 
garrisoned,  was  named  Fort  Pitt,  now  the  site  of  the  flourishing 
city  of  Pittsburg,  which  place  was  then  considered  withia  the 
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jurisdiction  of  Virginia.  The  remains  of  M«^'or  Grant's  men 
were  buried  by  Gen.  Forbes  in  one  common  tomb,  the  whole  army 
assisting  at  the  solemn  ceremony. 

Gen.  Forbes  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  Washington  soon  directed  his  course  to  Williamsburg, 
as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  from  Frederick  caun^. 
The  capture  of  Duquesne  restored  quiet  and  general  joy  throd^- 
out  the  colony.  The  war  was  soon  prosecuted  at  the  North  with 
vigor.  In  the  succeeding  summer  of  1759,  Niagara  and  Crown 
Point  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  British  crown,  and  on  the  18th 
of  September,  Quebec  surrendered  to  the  brave  and  gallant  Wolfe. 
The  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in  November,  1762,  put  an  end  to  the 
war. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM   THE  TERMINATION   OF   THE   FRENCH    AND   INDIAN    WAR  TO   THE  SUR- 
RENDER OF  CORNWALUS. 

EneroachmenU  of  Britain  upon  the  American  colonies. — Spirited  conduct  of  Virginia 
thereon, — Patrick  Henry*»  resolution  on  the  right  to  tax  America, — Death  of  Oover* 
nor  Fauquier. — Arrival  of  Lord  Bottetourt, — Continued  aggressions  of  the  mother 
country. — Death  of  Bottetourt. — Lord  Dunmore  governor. — Dunmore*s.  war. — Bat* 
He  of  Point  Pleasant. — Speech  of  Logan, — End  ^  the  Indian  war. — Meeting  of  the 
Continental  Congress, — Dunmore  removes  the  gunpowder  of  the  colony  from  the 
magazine  at  Williamshurg. — Patrick  Henry  marches  down  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
volunteers  and  forces  the  neeeiver^eneral  to  make  compensation. — Battle  of  Lexing' 
ton. — Dunmore  flees  on  board  the  Fowey  man-of-war, — Termination  of  the  Royal 
grovemment  in  Virginia, — Meeting  of  the  Virginia  Convention, — Dunmore,  with  the 
British  fleet,  attacks  Hampton. — Affair  in  Princess  Anne. — Defeat  of  the  enemy  at 
Great  Bridge. — Norfolk  burnt. — Delegates  in  Congress  instructed  by  the  General 
Convention  of  Virginia  to  propose  the  Declaration  of  Independence. — A  Constitution 
for  the  State  Government  adopted. — Patrick  Henry  governor. — Joyous  reception  m 
Virginia  of  the  news  of  the  Veclaration  of  Independence. — Dunmore  driven  from 
Gwynn^s  Island. — First  meeting  of  the  Legislature  under  the  State  Constitution. — 
Indian  war. — Col.  Christian  makes  peace  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations. — 
Revision  of  the  State  laws. — Glance  at  the  war  at  the  north. — Col.  Rogers  Clark 
takes  Kaskaskias  and  Fort  St.  Vincent. — Illinois  erected  into  a  county. — Fir- 
ginia  cedes  her  Western  Territory  to  the  United  States. — Sir  Henry  Clinton 
appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army. — He  transfers  the  seat  of  the  war 
to  the  south. — Sir  George  Collier,  with  a  British  fleet,  enters  Hampton  Roads. — 
Fort  Nelson  abandoned. — The  enemy  take  possession  of  Portsmouth,  and  bum  Suf. 
folk, — They  embark  for  New  York. — The  reduction  of  Virginia  determined  on  by 
the  enemy. — Gen.  Leslie  invades  Virginia,  and  lands  at  Portsmouth. — The  gov. 
emment  prepares  to  resist  the  enemy. — Leslie  leaves  Virginia. — Battle  of  the  Cow- 
pens. — Arnold  invades  Virginia,  lands  at  Westover,  and  marches  to  Richmond. — He 
returns  to  Westover,  and  arrives  at  Portsmouth. — Washington  forms  a  plan  to  cut 
off  his  retreat.^-Clinton  detaches  Gen.  Philips  to  the  assistance  of  Arnola. — Defence" 
less  situation  of  Virginia, — Philips  takes  possession  of  Petersburg,  and  commits  de- 
predations  in  the  vicinity, — Death  of  Gen*  Philips, — Cornwdllis  enters  Petersburg.-— 
Tarleton's  expedition  to  Charlotteville, — Various  movements  of  the  two  armies^— 
Comwallis  concentrates  his  army  at  York  and  Gloucester. — Surrender  of  Corn, 
wallis, 

"  Questions  touching  the  power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  in- 
terfere with  the  concerns  of  the  colonies  had  arisen  more  than  once 
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before  the  war,  and  during  its  continuance  the  delicate  question 
arose,  of  the  proportions  which  the  several  colonies  should  pay  for 
the  common  aefence.  The  British  ministry  proposed  that  deputies 
should  meet  and  determine  the  amount  necessary,  and  draw  on 
the  British  treasury,  which  in  turn  should  be  reimbursed  by  an 
equal  tax  on  all  the  colonies,  to  be  laid  by  Parliament ;  but  the 
colonies  were  afraid  to  let  the  lion  put  his  paw  in  their  pockets, 
even  to  take  back  his  own ;  and  this  being  no  time  to  raise  difficul- 
ties, the  colonial  legislatures  were  left  to  their  own  discretion  in 
voting  supplies,  which  they  did  with  a  liberality  so  disproportioned 
to  their  aoility,  as  to  excite  the  praise,  and  in  some  instances  to 
induce  a  reimbursement  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country.  Vir- 
ginia had  always  resisted  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment, especially  in  the  navigation  acts,  and  asserted  as  early  as 
1624,  that  she  only  had  the  undoubted  right '  to  lay  tcixes  and  im- 
positions, and  none  other,'  and  afterwards  refused  to  let  any  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  (^ovemor  Berkeley,  in  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity, assist  them  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  public  levy. 
Again  in  1676,  even  stronger  language  was  used  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  king,  to  whom  it  was  immediately  addressed. 

**  The  slight  taxes  imposed  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and 
the  support  of  a  post-office,  were  borne  by  the  colonies  without  a 
murmur,  being  considered  only  a  fair  compensation  for  a  benefit 
received.  In  March,  1764,  the  ministers  declared  it '  expedient  to 
raise  a  revenue  on  stamps  in  America,  to  be  paid  into  the  king's 
exchequer.'  The  discussion  of  this  was  postponed  until  the  next 
year  in  Parliament,  but  commenced  immediately  in  America,  and 
the  proposition  was  met  by  every  form  of  respectful  petition  and 
indignant  remonstrance ;  which  were,  however,  equally  unavailing, 
and  the  stamp  act  passed  in  1765.  The  passage  of  this  act  excited 
universal  and  indignant  hostility  throughout  the  colonies,  which 
was  displayed  in  the  forms  of  mourning  and  the  cessation  of  busi- 
ness ;  the  courts  refused  to  sanction  the  act  by  sitting,  and  the  bar 
by  using  the  stamps.  In  the  succeeding  Virginia  legislature, 
Patrick  Henry  introduced  and  carried,  among  others,  the  following 
resolution : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Greneral  AsBembly  of  this  colony,  togrethcr  with  his  majesty,  or 
substitute,  have,  in  their  representative  capacity,  the  only  exclusiTe  rig^ht  and  power 
to  lay  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony :  and  that  every  at- 
tempt to  vest  such  power  in  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  Greneral 
Assembly  aforesaid,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  unjust,  and  has  a  manifest  tendency 
to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom." 

"  After  the  passage  of  Henry's  resolutions,  the  governor  dissolved 
the  Assembly ;  but  the  people  re-elected  the  friends,  and  excluded 
the  opposers  of  the  resolutions.  The  spirited  conduct  of  Virginia 
fired  the  ardor  of  the  other  colonies  ;  they  passed  similar  resolu- 
tions, and  a  general  Congress  was  proposed.  The  deputies  of  nine 
states  met  in  New  York  on  the  1st  of  October;  they  drafted  a 
declaration  of  rights,  a  petition  to  the  king,  commons,  and  lords. 

14 
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■ 

The  stamp  act  was  repealed,  and  Virginia  sent  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  king  and  parliament." 

Francis  Fauquier,  Lieut.  Grovemor  of  Virginia,  died  in  1767,  and 
the  govemmeht  devolved  on  John  Blair,  until  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Bottetourt,  the  following  year. 

^  The  joy  of  the  colonies  at  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was 
short-lived.  British  ministers  imagined  that  they  could  cheat  the 
colonies  out  of  their  opposition  to  tcixation  without  representation^ 
by  laying  an  import  duty  instead  of  a  direct  tax ;  and  accordingly, 
a  duty  was  laid  upon  glass,  tea,  paper,  and  painter's  colors ;  but 
this  was  equally  against  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
met  with  a  warmer  and  more  indignant  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  colonies,  who  now  began  to  believe  they  had  little  hope  from 
the  justice  of  parliament.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  very 
spirited  resolutions,  which  it  ordered  to  be  sent  only  to  the  king ; 
upon  the  passage  of  which  the  governor  dissolved  it ;  and  ^e 
members  immediately  met  and  entered  unanimously  into  a  non- 
importation agreement. 

'^  The  British  ministers  perceived  their  error,  and  determined  to 
pause  in  their  violence ;  to  effect  this  object  the  governors  were 
directed  to  inform  the  colonies,  that  his  majesty's  ministers  did  not 
intend  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America,  and  the  duties  objected  to 
should  be  speedily  repealed.  These  assurances,  made  to  Virginia 
by  Lord  Bottetourt,  a  governor  whom  they  highly  respected,  served, 
with  his  own  good  conduct,  for  a  time  to  allay  her  suspicions  of 
the  ministry ;  but  the  course  they  pursued  towards  Massachusetts 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  rekindle  her  jealousy.  She  passed  a 
protest,  declaring  that  partial  remedies  could  not  heal  the  present 
disorders,  and  renewed  their  non-importation  agreement.  In  1771 
Bottetourt  died,  and  Virginia  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory,  which 
still  stands  in  the  town  of  Williamsburg.  Wm.  Nelson,  then 
president  of  the  council,  occupied  the  chair  of  government  until 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Dunmore,  in  1772.  The  delay  of  Lord  Dun* 
more  in  New  York  for  some  months  after  his  appointment  to  the 
gubernatorial  chair  of  Virginia,  excited  the  prejudices  of  the  col- 
ony, which  his  sending  a  man  of  some  military  distinction  as  a 
clerk,  and  raising  a  salary  and  fees  for  him  out  of  the  colony,  were 
by  no  means  calculated  to  dissipate.  The  first  legislature  that 
met  compelled  the  governor  to  dispense  with  the  emoluments  of 
his  secretary,  Capt.  Foy ;  and  the  next,  after  thanking  him  for  his 
activity  in  apprehending  some  counterfeiters  of  the  colony  paper, 
strongly  reproved  him  for  dispensing  with  the  usual  forms  and 
ceremonies  with  which  the  law  has  guarded  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen.  The  same  legislature,  having  provided  for  the  soundness 
and  security  of  the  currency,  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and 
required  the  governor  to  respect  the  law,  turned  their  eyes  to  their 
sister  colonies,  and  appointed  a  conmiittee  of  correspondence*  to 

*  Thii  oommittee  were  Peyton  Randolph,  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  Richard  Blao^,' 
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inquire  into  the  various  violations  of  their  constitutional  rights  by 
the  British  ministry.  While  Virginia  was  employed  in  animating 
her  sister  states  to  resistance,  her  governor  was  employed  in  the 
ignoble  occupation  of  fomenting  jealousies  and  feuds  between  the 
province,  wmch  it  should  have  been  his  duty  to  protect  from  such 
a  calamity,  and  Pennsylvania,  by  raising  difficult  questions  of 
boundary,  and  exciting  the  inhabitants  of  t£e  disputed  territory  to 
forswear  allegiance  to  the  latter  province ;  hoping  thus,  by  aflbrd- 
ing  a  more  immediately  exciting  question,  to  draw  off  the  atten- 
tion of  these  two  important  provinces  from  the  encroachments  of 
Great  Britain.  This  scheme,  as  contemptible  as  it  was  iniquitous, 
wholly  failed,  through  the  good  sense  and  magnanimity  of  the 
Viiginia  council.  Lord  North,  full  of  his  feeble  and  futile  schemes 
of  cheating  the  colonies  out  of  their  rights,  took  off  the  obnoxious 
duties  wiUi  the  exception  of  three  pence  per  pound  on  tea ;  and, 
with  the  ridiculous  idea  that  he  might  fix  the  principle  upon  the 
colonies  b^  a  precedent,  which  should  strip  it  of  all  that  was 
odious,  offered  a  draw-back  equal  to  the  import  duty.  This  in- 
duced the  importation  of  tea  into  Boston  harbor,  which,  being 
thrown  overboard  by  some  of  the  citizens,  called  down  upon  their 
city  all  the  rigor  of  the  celebrated  Boston  port  biU.  A  draft  of 
this  bill  reached  the  Virginia  legislature  while  in  session;  an  ani- 
mated protest,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  assembly  by  the  governor, 
of  course  followed.  On  the  following  day  the  members  convened 
in  the  Raleigh  tavern,  and,  in  an  able  and  manly  paper,  expressed 
to  their  constituents  and  their  government  those  sentiments  and 
opinions  which  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  express  in  a  legisla- 
tive form.  This  meeting  recommended  a  cessation  of  trade  with 
the  East  India  Company,  a  Congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  col- 
onies, declaring  their  opinion,  that  an  attack  upon  one  of  the 
colonies  was  an  attack  upon  all  British  America,'  and  a  convention 
of  the  people  of  Virginia.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  accorded 
with  those  of  their  late  delegates ;  they  elected  members  who  met 
in  convention  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1774.  This 
convention  went  into  a  detailed  view  of  their  rights  and  grievan- 
ces, discussed  measures  of  redress  for  the  latter,  and  declared  their 
determination  never  to  relinquish  the  former ;  they  appointed  dep- 
uties to  attend  a  general  Congress,  and  they  instructed  them  how 
to  proceed.  The  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1774.  While  Virginia  was  engaged  in  her  efforts  for  the 
general  good,  she  was  not  without  her  peculiar  troubles  at  home. 
The  Indians  had  been  for  some  time  waging  a  horrid  war  upon  the 
frontiers,  when  the  indignation  of  the  people  at  length  compelled 
the  reluctant  governor  to  take  up  arms,  and  march  to  suppress  the 
very  savages  he  was  thought  to  have  encouraged  and  excited  to 
hostility  by  his  intrigues. 

Richmrd  Henry  Lee,  Benjamin  Hairieon,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Patrick  Henry,  Dudley 
Diggee,  Daboey  Carr,  Archibald  Carey,  and  Thoniaf  Jefienon. 
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^  LordDunmore  marched  the  army  in  two  divisions :  the  one  un- 
der Col.  Andrew  Lewis  he  sent  to  the  junction  of  the  Great  Kana^ 
wha  with  the  Ohio,  while  he  himself  marched  to  a  higher  point 
on  the  latter  river,  with  pretended  purpose  of  destroying  the  In- 
dian towns  and  joining  Lewis  at  Point  Pleasant ;  but  it  was  be- 
lieved with  the  real*  object  of  sending  the  whole  Indian  force  to 
annihilate  Lewis'  detacbjnent,  and  thereby  weaken  the  power  and 
break  down  the  spirit  of  Virginia.  If  such  was  his  object  he  was 
signally  defeated  through  the  gallantry  of  the  detachment,  which 
met  and  defeated  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  at  Point 
Pleasant,  after  an  exceeding  hard-fought  day,  and  the  loss  of  nearly 
all  its  officers.  The  day  after  the  victory,  an  express  arrived  from 
Dunmore  with  orders  for  the  detachment  to  join  him  at  a  distance 
of  80  miles,  through  an  enemy's  country,  without  any  conceivable 
object  but  the  destruction  of  the  corps.  As  these  orders  were 
given  without  a  knowledge  of  the  victory.  Col.  Lewis  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  destruction  of  the  Shawanese  villages,  when  he 
was  informed  the  governor  had  made  peace. 

**  When  the  treaty  wai  commenced,  Cornstalk,  the  celebrated  Shawanese  chieftain, 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  charg^ed  upon  the  whites  the  cause  of  the  war,  in  conae. 
quence,  principally,  of  the  murder  of  Logan's  family.  Logan  was  a  Mingo  chief. 
<  For  magnanimity  in  war,  and  greatness  of  soul  in  peace,  few,  if  any,  in  any  nation, 
ever  surpassed  Logan.'  *  His  form  was  striking  and  manly,  his  countenance  calm  and 
noble,  and  he  spoke  the  English  language  with  fluency  and  correctness.'  Logan  did 
Bot  make  his  appearance  among  the  Indian  deputies.  *  He  disdained  to  be  seen  among 
the  suppliants.  But,  lest  the  smcerity  of  a  treaty  should  be  disturbed,  from  which  so 
distinguished  a  chief  absented  himself,  he  sent,  by  Gen.  John  Gibson,t  the  following 
qieecb,  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore.* 

** '  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he 
gave  him  not  meat :  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not  During 
the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate 
for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  mat  my  countrymen  pointed,  as  they  passed, 
and  said,  *  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.'  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with 
you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,!  the  last  sprmg,  in  cold  blood,  and 
unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  child- 
ren. There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  livmg  creature.  This 
called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it :  I  have  killed  many  :  I  have  fully  glutted 
my  vengeance :  for  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a 
thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  feJt  fear.  He  will  not  torn  on  his 
heel  to  save  his  life.    Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? — Not  one.' " 

The  affairs  between  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  were 
now  verging  to  a  crisis.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the  latter,  soon 
occasioned  orders  to  be  issued  to  their  governors  to  remove  the 
military  stores  out  of  their  reach.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1775,  Dunmore  secretly  removed  the  gunpowder  from  the 

*  See  Memoir  of  Indian  wars,  &c,  by  the  late  Col.  Stuart  of  Greenbrier,  presented 
to  the  Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  by  Charles  A.  Stnart,  of  Au- 
gusta county,  and  the  Chnmicles  of  Border  Warfare,  by  Alexander  C.  Withers,  for  a 
strong  corroboration  of  these  suspicions. 

t  The  authenticity  of  this  speech  has  been  much  questioned.  The  reader  will  6iid 
the  deposition  of  Gen.  Gibson  in  the  American  Pioneer,  which  gives  full  and  satisfactory 
confirmation  of  its  genuineness. 

t  Various  evidence  is  given,  in  the  Pioneer,  that  it  was  Capt  Michael  Cresap,  not 
Col.  Cresap,  who  murdered  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio. 
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magazine  at  Williamsburg,  to  the  Magdalen  man-of-war,  anchored 
off  Yorktown.  Thereupon,  the  volunteers  of  Williamsburg  imme- 
diately flew  to  arms,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from 
seizing  the  person  of  the  governor.  The  people  of  the  town  sent 
a  deputation  to  Dunmore,  who  remonstrated  with  him  for  this  act, 
especially  at  a  time  when  they  feared  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves. 
His  reply  **  was  everywhere  considered  as  a  mean  and  scandalous 
evasion.  Fearful  of  the  consequences  of  his  conduct,  he  estab- 
lished a  guard  of  negroes  at  his  palace.  Exasperated  to  the  high- 
est degree,  he  openly  swore,  **  by  the  living  (xod,"  that  if  any  injury 
was  offered  to  himself,  or  the  officers  who  had  acted  under  his 
direction  in  the  affair  of  the  gunpowder,  he  would  proclaim  free- 
dom to  the  slaves,  and  reduce  Williamsburg  to  ashes.  These 
savage  threats  wrought  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  which  spread  like  electricity  throughout  the  colony. 
Over  six  hundred  people  of  the  upper  country  armed  themselves, 
assembled  at  Fredericksburg,  and  offered  their  services  to  defend, 
if  necessary,  Williamsburg  from  the  threatened  attack  of  Dunmore. 
Thousands  also,  in  all  parts  of  Virginia,  stood  ready,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  to  lend  their  aid.  In  the  mean  time,  those  ardent  patriots, 
Peyton  Randolph  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  transmitted  their  advice 
to  the  Fredericksburg  meeting  to  abstain,  for  the  present,  from 
hostilities,  until  Congress  should  decide  on  a  general  plan  of  resist- 
ance. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  this  advice,  they  held  a  council,  connsting  of  over  one  hundred 
memberit  who,  by  a  majority  of  one  only,  concluded  to  disperee  for  the  present.  They, 
however,  drafted  an  address,  which  was  almost  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  independ. 
ence,  in  which  they  *  firmly  resolved  to  resist  all  attempts  against  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  be  assailed.  They  pledged  themselves  to  each 
other  to  be  in  readiness,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  retusernbUt  and,  by  roacc  op  arms, 
to  defend  the  latos,  the  libertiee,  and  the  right*  of  this  or  any  sisrsa  colony,  from 
unju9t  and  wicked  invaoion.  They  then  sent  dispatches  to  troops  assembled  in  Caroline, 
Berkeley,  Frederick,  and  Dunmore  counties,  thanking  them  for  their  offer  of  service,  and 
acquainting  them  with  their  determinations.  The  address  was  read  at  the  head  of  each 
company,  and  unanimously  approved.  It  concluded  with  these  impressive  words  GOD 
SAVE  THE  LIBERTIES  OF  AMERICA!'" 

The  volunteers  of  Hanover,  however,  determined  to  recover  the 

Eowder,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  With  Patrick  Henry  at  their 
ead,  they  marched  from  Hanover  town  to  Doncastle's  ordinary, 
within  16  miles  of  the  capitol,  their  numbers  swelled  by  accessions 
of  volunteers  from  King  William  and  New  Kent.  They  here 
disbanded,  (May  4th,)  and  returned  to  their  homes,  Patrick  Henry 
having  received  ample  compensation  for  the  powder  from  Richard 
Corbin,  the  king^s  receiver-general.  Two  days  after  the  above, 
Dunmore  issued  a  proclamation  against  ^  a  certain  Patrick  Henry, 
of  the  county  of  Hanover,  and  a  number  of  deluded  followers,"  and 
forbade  all  persons  to  countenance  him,  or  others  concerned  in  like 
combinations.  On  the  11th,  Henry  left  Virginia  to  attend  the 
Continental  Congress,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

By  this  time,  every  county  in  Virginia  was  fairly  aroused  to  the 
dangers  that  beset  them.    County  committees  were  formed,  who 
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anticipated  measures  of  defence,  by  arming  and  raising  minute- 
men,  and  leaking  all  practicable  means  to  make  an  effectual  resist- 
ance. The  people  sympathized  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Bos- 
tonians,  and  the  citizens  of  Williamsburg  assembled,  and  unani- 
mously resolved  to  subscribe  money  for  their  aid.  The  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Virginia  about  this  time. 

The  proclamation  of  Dunmore  had  scarce  made  its  appearance, 
when  some  persons  privately  entered  the  magazine  and  carried 
away  a  great  number  of  arms  and  military  equipments.  New 
causes  of  irritation  between  the  governor  and  the  people  were  con- 
tinually arising. 

When  Patrick  Henry  marched  down  to  make  reprisals  for  the 
gunpowder,  Dunmore  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  Fowey  man- 
of-war,  anchored  off  Yorktown,  for  aid.  A  detachment  of  40  ma- 
rines and  sailors  was  sent  to  Williamsburg,  where  they  remained 
about  10  days.  Previous  to  their  landing  at  Yorktown,  Capt  Mon- 
tague sent  a  letter  from  on  board  the  Fowey  to  Col.  Thomas  Nel- 
son, threatening  to  fire  upon  the  town  if  the  troops  were  molested 
or  attacked, — a  message  which  still  further  increased  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  governor  convened  the  Assembly,  and 
addressed  them  in  a  speech.  With  this  commenced  a  political 
correspondence  between  him  and  the  House  of  Burgesses,  which 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  a  clear  and  forcible  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonies.  On  the  8th  of  June,  the  governor,  with  his 
family,  fled  on  board  the  Fowey,  off  Yorktown,  from  ill-grounded 
apprehensions  of  his  safety  at  Williamsburg.  Several  communi- 
cations passed  between  him  and  the  Assembly,  relative  to  public 
business  generally,  the  late  disturbances  respecting  the  removal 
of  the  gunpowder,  and  the  governor's  proclamation  and  course  of 
conduct. 

Dunmore  "  refused,  upon  invitation  of  the  Assembly,  to  return 
to  his  palace  or  to  sign  bills  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  colony, 
and  refused  to  perform  this  branch  of  duty,  unless  the  Assembly 
would  come  and  hold  their  meetings  under  the  guns  of  his  ship  at 
Yorktown.  In  this  emergency,  the  governor  was  declared  to  have 
abdicated,  and  the  president  of  the  council  appointed  to  act  in  his 

Elace.  His  lordship,  on  the  termination  of  the  intercourse  between 
imself  and  the  Assembly,  which  was  towards  the  close  of  June, 
sailed  down  the  river.**  Thus  ended  the  royal  government  in  Vir^ 
ginia. 

The  Assembly  now  dissolved,  and,  pursuant  to  agreement,  the 
delegates,  on  the  17th  of  July,  met  in  convention  at  Richmond,  to 
organize  a  provincial  form  of  government  and  a  plan  of  defence. 
The  following  illustrious  characters  composed  the  committee  of 
safety : — ^Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Mason,  John  Page,  Richard 
Bland,  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  Paul  Garrington,  Dudley  Digges, 
James  Mercer,  Carter  Braxton,  William  Cabell,  and  John  Tabb. 
The  convention  made  arrangements  to  raise  troops  for  defence. 
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and  the  genelnl  committee  met  at  Hanover  Town,  in  Hanover 
comity,  on  business  connected  with  the  military  establishment, 
and  then  adjourned  to  Williamsburg  about  the  last  of  September. 

Previously,  the  committee  of  safety  recommended  to  the  dis- 
trict committees  to  direct  the  contractors  in  each  district  to  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  a  stand  of  colors,  bearing  on  one  side 
the  name  of  the  district,  on  the  other,  ^  Virginia  for  Constitutional 
Liberty^* 

In  October,  by  Dunmore's  orders,  a  par^  of  men,  under  cover  of 
their  men-of-war,  landed  at  Norfolk,  and  u>rcibly  carried  on  board 
their  vessels  the  press  and  types  of  a  newspaper  imbued  with  the 
patriotic  principles  of  the  day.  Shortly  auer,  Dunmore  marched 
to  Kempsville,  in  Princess  Anne,  destroyed  some  fire-arms  deposited 
there,  and  took  prisoner  Capt.  Matthews,  of  the  minute-men.  About 
this  time  an  attack  was  made  on  Hampton,  by  some  vessels  com- 
manded by  Capt  Squires,  who  had  threatened  to  bum  the  town. 
The  enemy  were  beaten  off  with  loss,  while  not  a  single  Virginian 
was  killed. 

In  the  mean  time,  numbers  of  armed  people  from  the  upper 
country  were  arriving  at  Williamsburg.  Dunmore,  hearing  that 
the  2d  Virginia  Regiment  and  the  Culpeper  Battalion  had  been 
ordered  to  Norfolk,  directed  the  Kingfisher  and  three  large  tenders 
to  move  up  to  Burwell's  Ferry,  to  prevent  their  crossing  the  James. 
These  vessels,  on  their  arrival,  finding  an  American  skipper  at  the 
landing,  commenced  firing  upon  her,  and  in  a  peremptory  tone  or- 
dered her  to  come  alongside  the  Kingfisher.  Some  Virginian 
riflemen,  on  the  bank,  directed  her  master  not  to  obey  the  order. 
Upon  this  the  man-of-war  commenced  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  vessel, 
but  without  effect.  Twice  the  Kingfisher  sent  a  large  boat  full 
of  men  to  take  possession,  and  twice  they  were  beaten  off  by  the 
unerring  aim  of  the  riflemen.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  enemy 
the  next  day  attempted  to  land  a  boat  filled  with  armed  men  at 
Jamestown.  They  were  again  repulsed  by  some  rifle  sentinels  on 
the  shore.  In  this  month  (November)  Dunmore,  with  a  superior 
force,  surprised  about  200  militia  of  Princess  Anne,  on  their  march 
to  join  the  troops.  Their  colonel,  with  several  others,  was  made 
prisoner. 

Under  date  of  November  7th,  Dunmore  issued  his  proclamation, 
in  which  he  proclaimed  martial  law,  declared  all  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  who  did  not  resort  to  his  majesty's  standard  traitors,  and 
offered  freedom  to  all  slaves  **'  appertaining  to  rebels^  who  would 
join  his  majesty's  troops.  On  this  Dunmore' had  staked  his  best 
hopes.  Had  he  had  a  formidable  force  at  hand  to  execute  his  threats, 
some  apprehensions  might  have  been  excited.  But  as  it  was,  it 
only  harmonized  public  opinion,  increased  public  irritation,  and 
engendered  a  btuming  detestation  of  the  means  to  which  (heir  late 
governor  unblushingly  stooped  to  awe  them  into  submission.  His 
lordship  set  up  his  standard  in  Norfolk  and  Princess  Anne,  issued 
orders  to  the  militia  captains  to  raise  a  body  of  troops  to  oppose 
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the  colonial  army,  prescribed,  and,  in  some  cases,  extorted  an  oath 
of  allegiance.  A  multitude  of  motley  partisans  flocking  to  his 
standard,  he  designed  to  destroy  the  provisions  collected  at  Suf- 
folk for  the  Virginia  troops.  To  prevent  this,  Col.  Woodford,  on 
the  20th  of  November,  detached  215  light  troops,  under  Col.  Scott 
and  Major  Marshall,  to  that  place,  and  on  the  25th  arrived  there 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Virginia  troops. 

About  this  time  evidence  was  brought  to  light  of  a  diabolical  scheme,  matured  bj 
Ihmmore,  against  that  colony  of  which  he  pretended  to  be  a  friend.  This  was  a  co- 
operation of  the  various  Indian  tribes  with  the  tones  on  the  frontiers.  John  Connelly, 
a  Pennsylvanian,  an  artful,  enterprising  man,  was  the  projector  of  the  intrigue.  In 
Jul^  he  nearly  matured  the  plan  with  the  governor.  Ample  rewards  were  offend  to  the 
militia  captains  inclined  to  the  royal  cause,  and  willing  to  act  under  Connelly.  To  con- 
nect its  extensive  ramifications,  he  was  dispatched  to  General  Gage,  at  Boston,  and 
returned  about  the  15th  of  October,  with  instructions  frt>m  the  latter.  These  invested 
him  with  the  rank  of  LieuL-Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  loyalists,  to  be  raised  on  the  fron- 
tier. Fort  Pitt  was  to  be  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  to  act  under  him,  among 
which  were  several  companies  of  the  Royal  Irish,  then  at  Fort  Gage,  in  the  Illinois  country. 
From  thence  they  would  march  through  Virginia,  and  join  Dunmore  on^  the  20th  of 
April  at  Alexandria,  where  an  army  was  to  \ta»d  under  the  cannon  of  ships-of-war  and 
possess  themselves  of  the  town.  For  a  time,  fortune  favored  this  formidable  plot,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  Connelly  often  travelled  long  distances  in  various  directions.  Sus- 
picions were  at  length  aroused :  an  emissary  of  the  governor's  was  arrested,  upon  whom 
were  found  papers  partly  disclosing  the  plot.  These  led  to  the  arrestation  of  Connelly. 
He,  with  two  confederates,  Allen  Cameron  and  Dr.  John  Smyth,  both  Scotchmen,  were 
taken  near  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  on  their  way  to  Detroit.    Upon  searching  their  bag. 

Ege,  a  general  plan  of  the  whole  scheme  was  found,  with  large  sums  of  money,  and  a 
ter  from  Dunmore  to  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  **  Thus  was  a  plot,  originally  con- 
trived with  profound  and  amazing  secrecy,  and  in  its  subsequent  stages  managed  with 
consummate  skill,  brought  by  patriotic  vigilance  to  an  untimely  issue.** 

The  only  avenue  from  Suffolk  to  Norfolk — ^to  which  place  he 
was  destined — by  which  Col.  Woodford  could  inarch,  was  by  the 
Great  Bridge,  about  12  miles  from  the  latter.  The  enemy  were 
posted  there  in  a  stockade  fort,  on  his  arrival  with  the  Virginian 
troops.  Woodford  constructed  a  breastwork  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  fort 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Capt.  Fordyce,  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  British  grenadiers,  in  attempting  to  storm  the  breastwork,  was 
repulsed  by  a  most  destructive  and  bloody  fire.  After  this,  Don- 
more,  with  most  of  his  followers,  took  refuge  on  board  his  vessels. 
The  Virginians  marched  into  Norfolk,  and  annoyed  the  enemy  by 
firing  into  their  vessels.  In  retaliation,  Dunmore  cannonaded  the 
town,  and  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  1776,  landed  a  party, 
who,  under  cover  of  their  cannon,  set  fire  to  the  houses  on  the 
river  which  had  sheltered  the  provincials.  The  committee  of 
safety  ordered  Col.  Robert  Howe  to  destroy  the  remainder  of  the 
town,  to  prevent  the  British  from  making  it  a  permanent  post 
Norfolk,  then  the  most  populous  town  in  Virginia,  contained  near 
6,000  inhabitants. 

Colonels  Woodford  and  Stevens  assisted  Col.  Howe  in  the  com- 
mand at  Norfolk.  Besides  the  two  regiments  already  raised,  the 
Convention  resolved  to  raise  seven  more.  Six  of  these  were  placed 
on  the  continental  establishment,  to  whose  officers  Congress  granted 
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commi8si<m8»  in  order,  beginning  with  Col.  Henry,  of  the  Ist,  and 
ending  with  Col.  Buckner,  of  the  6th  Regiment* 

Col.  Patrick  Henry  resigned  his  conimission,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  regiment,  and  was  thereupon  chosen  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention from  Hanover. 

The  General  Convention  of  Virginia  met  at  the  capital,  May 
6th,  1776,  and  appointed  Edmund  Pendleton,  President,  and  John 
Tazewell,  Clerk.  Since  the  flight  of  Dunmore,  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses had  met  twice,  pursuant  to  aciUoumment,  but  on  neither 
occasion  was  there  a  quorum.  They  now  met  on  the  same  day 
with  the  Convention,  but  '^  did  neitner  proceed  to  business,  nor 
adjourn  as  a  House  of  Burgesses.''  Considering  their  meeting  as 
illegal,  not  in  conformity  with  a  summons  from  a  governor,  they 
unanimously  dissolved  themselves.  '^  Thus  was  the  tottering  fabric 
of  the  royal  government  utterly  demolished  in  Virginia ;  to  substi- 
tute in  its  stead  a  structure  of  more  elegant  and  more  solid  form, 
was  now  the  task  of  the  Convention." 

On  the  15th  of  this  month,  the  convention,  after  appealing  to 
^  the  Searcher  of  hearts"  for  the  sincerity  of  Uieir  former  declara- 
tions in  favor  of  peace  and  union  with  the  mother  country,  adopted 
unanimously  the  following  resolution : 

''That the  detegrates  appointed  to  represent  this  colony  in  Greneral  Congress,  be  in- 
■tnicted  to  propose  to  that  respectable  body,  to  declare  the  united  colonies  free  and  inde-* 
pendent  States,  abeolyed  from  all  allegiance  to,  or  dependence  on  the  crown  or  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  they  give  the  assent  of  this  colony  to  such  declaration, 
and  whatever  measures  may  be  thought  necessary  by  Congress  for  forming  foreign  alliances, 
and  a  confederation  of  the  colonies,  at  such  time,  and  in  the  manner  that  to  them  shall 
seem  best :  provided,  that  the  power  of  forming  governments  for,  and  the  regulations  of 
the  internal  concerns  of  each  colony,  be  left  to  the  colonial  legislatures.*' 

The  convention  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  Declaration 
of  Rights^  and  a  Plan  of  Government^  for  the  colony.  The  former 
was  adopted  on  the  12th  of  June.  On  the  29th  a  constitution 
was  unanimously  adopted;  ''the  first  which  was  framed  with  a 
view  to  a  permanent  separation  from  Great  Britain  since  those  of 
South  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire,  which  alone  preceded  it, 
were  to  continue  only  until  a  reconciliation  could  be  effected  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  This  plan  of  govern- 
ment was  proposed  by  die  celebrated  George  Mason,t  and  had 
been  adopted  in  committee  before  the  arrival  of  one  which  Mr. 
Jefferson,  then  in  Congress,  had  prepared.  They  however  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Jefferson's  preamble,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
recital  of  wrongs  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence."! 

*  The  following  were  appointed  field4>fficers : — 

RegnnewL  Colonels.  Lieut.'Colonels,  Majors, 

Third,  Hugh  Mercer,  George  Weedon,  Thomas  Marshall. 

Fourth,  Adam  Steven,  Isaac  Read,  R.  Lawson. 

Filth,  William  Peachy,  Wm.  Crawford,  J.  Parker. 

Sixth,  Mordccai  Buduier,      Thomas  Elliott,  J.  Hendricks. 

Seventh,  Wm.  Dangerfield,        Alex.  M'Clanahan,  Wm.  Nelson. 

Eighth,  Peter  Muhlenburg,      A.  Bowman,  P.  Helvistone. 

Ninth,  Thomas  Fleming,        George  Matthews,  M.  Donavon. 

t  Tba  Deckntkm  of  Rights  was  also  dnwn  up  by  him.       X  Tucker's  Life  of  Jelfonoo. 
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The  following  appointments  were  made  under  the  constitution : 

Patrick  Henry,  Esq.,  governor.  John  Page,  Dudley  Digges, 
John  Tayloe,  John  Blair,  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Berkeley,  Barthol- 
omew Dandridge,  Charles  Carter  of  Shirley,  and  Beigamin  Harri- 
son of  Brandon,  counsellors  of  state.  Thomas  Whiting,  John 
Hutchings,  Champion  Travis,  Thomas  Newton,  jun.,  and  George 
Webb,  Esquires,  conunissioners  of  admiralty.  Thomas  Everard 
and  James  Cocke,  Esquires,  commissioners  for  settling  accounts. 
Edmund  Randolph,  Esq.,  attorney-general. 

On  the  5th  of  July  the  convention  adjourned.  Though  the  ses- 
sion was  brief,  it  was  an  important  one.  Among  other  acts  besides 
the  formation  of  a  government,  they  passed  an  ordinance  for  erect- 
ing salt  works  in  the  colony :  for  establishing  a  board  of  com- 
missipners  to  superintend  and  direct  the  naval  sdSairs  of  the  colony : 
for  raising  six  troops  of  horse :  for  arranging  the  counties  into 
districts  for  electing  senators,  &c.  They  also  resolved  to  expunge 
^rom  the  litany  such  parts  as  related  to  the  king  and  royal  family, 
and  substituted,  in  the  morning  and  evening  service,  such  forms  of 
expression  as  were  better  suited  to  the  new  state  of  affairs. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  so  strongly  recommended  by 
the  Virginia  convention,  was  passed  in  Congress  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776;  and,  agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  it  was 
proclaimed  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  at  the  capitol,  the 
court-house,  and  the  palace  at  Williamsburg,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  and  the  firing  of  cannon  and  musketry. 

The  energetic  measures  that  had  been  adopted  by  the  Virginia 
troops  in  precluding  the  flotilla  of  Dunmore  from  obtaining  sup- 
plies, had  at  last  obliged  them  to  bum  the  intrenchments  they  had 
erected  near  the  ruins  of  Norfolk,  and  seek  a  refuge  on  board  their 
ships,  where  disease  and  hunger  pursued  them.  The  presence  of 
his  lordship  in  the  lower  countr}*^  had  given  countenance  to  the 
disafiected,  who  were  there  numerous.  A  vigorous  course  was 
ordered  to  be  pursued  towards  them.  Col.  Woodford,  stationed 
at  Kemps'  Landing,  (now  Kempsville,  Princess  Anne,)  humanely 
executed  these  orders,  which  were  intrusted  to  him  by  the  conmiit- 
tee  of  safety,  through  Maj.  Gen.  Chas.  Lee. 

Dunmore,  with  his  fleet,  left  Hampton  Roads  about  the  1st  of 
June,  landed  and  erected  fortifications  on  Gwynn's  island,  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  now  Matthew's  county.  On  the  9th  of  July 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Virginians,  under  Brig.  Gen.  Andrew 
Lewis,  and  forced  to  abandon  the  island.  Shortly  after,  Dunmore 
dispatched  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  followers  to  Florida  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  sailing  himself  to  the  north,  forever  left  the 
shores  of  Virginia. 

The  nefarious  plot  of  Connelly  was  only  part  of  an  extensive 
scheme  of  operations,  which  the  British  had  meditated  in  seeking 
an  alliance  with  the  savages.  By  their  instigation  the  Indians 
were  harassing  the  frontiers  of  the  southern  states  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  a  combination  was  formed  to  destroy  their  settlements 
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on  the  borders.  CoL  Christian,  on  the  part  of  this  state,  marched 
with  a  body  of  Virginia  troops  into  the  Cherokee  country,  burnt 
four  of  their  towns,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1776,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  met  for 
the  first  time ;  Edmund  Pendleton  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  Archibald  Carey  of  the  Senate.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  their  labors  was  the  repeal  of  all  acts  of  Parliament 
against  dissenters,  which  was  the  first  direct  blow  struck  at  the 
established  church  in  the  state. 

In  the  session  of  this  fall,  the  Assembly  appointed  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Wythe,  George  Mason,  and 
Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  Esquires,  a  committee  to  revise  the  State 
laws,  and  prepare  a  code  more  suitable  to  the  new  state  of  afiairs : 
the  execution  of  the  work  devolved  on  the  three  first. 

At  the  north,  the  war  was  proffreanng  with  various  success.  The  Americans  had 
heen  defeated  at  Long  Island,  New  York  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British, 
and  General  Montgomery  fell  before  the  walls  of  Qaebec,  and  his  army  retreated 
from  Canada.  Washington's  army,  reduced  to  d,500  effective  men,  retreated  through 
New  Jersey,  before  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  and  crossed  the  Delaware. 
On  the  25th  of  December,  1776,  Wa^iington  recrossed  the  Delaware,  and  the  victories 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  the  first  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  tlie  last  on  the  3d  of 
January,  at  this  the  darkest  period  of  the  revolution,  reanimated  the  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  liberty. 

The  principal  object  of  the  British  in  the  campaign  of  1777,  was  to  open  a  commu- 
nicataon  between  New  York  city  and  Canada,  and  to  separate  New  England  from  the 
other  states.  Early  in  the  year,  Burgoyne  was  sent  for  this  purpose,  with  7,000  meUf 
from  Canada.  He  was  arrested  by  Sen.  Gates,  and  on  the  17th  of  October,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  whole  army  to  him.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne  spread  joy  through- 
out  the  oountiy.  Washington,  in  the  mean  while,  was  in  anxious  suspense,  watching  the 
operations  of  sir  Wm.  Howe,  who  had  sailed  from  New  York  with  18,000  men,  and  a 
large  fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Howe.  Apprehensive  it  was  a  ruse,  designed  to  draw 
him  to  the  south,  and  leave  the  north  open  to  their  attacks,  Washington  proceeded  to 
Bucks  CO.,  Penn.,  and  there  waited  the  destination  of  the  enemy. 

The  British  fleet  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and  landed  the  army  in  Maryland  which 
•oon  after  defeated  the  Americans  at  Brandy  wine  and  Grermantown.  In  the  former 
action,  the  Virginia  brigades,  under  Wayne  and  Weedon,  distinguished  themselves. 
The  British  did  not  follow  up  these  victories  with  vigor.  While  the  Americans  lost  only 
a  few  hundred  men,  these  conflicts  improved  them  in  discipline,  and  better  fitted  them 
for  the  contest 

Although  the  seat  of  the  war  was  for  so  long  a  period  transfer- 
red firom  Virginia,  her  soil  was  doomed  soon  to  be  again  trod  by 
the  foot  of  the  invader.  Previous,  however,  to  giving  an  abstract 
of  the  military  operations  which  occurred  here  in  the  last  few 
years  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  we  shall  glance  at  a  few  mat- 
ters too  important  to  be  omitted  in  even  this  brief  sketch  of  her 
history. 

WUle  the  events  above  alluded  to  were  transpiring  at  the 
north,  Virginia  was  exerting  every  nerve,  in  furnishing  additional 
men  and  means,  for  the  common  cause,  and  adopting  energetic 
measures  against  the  disaffected  within  her  own  bosom.  Among 
them  wire  many  British  merchants,  settled  in  the  towns,  in  whose 
hands  was  much  of  the  trade.  These  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
state,  or  be  taken  in  custody.  An  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  com- 
monwealth, was  also  required  of  all  free-born  male  inhal^itants 
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over  16  years  of  age.  At  this  time,  a  taste  for  elegant  literatare 
and  profound  research  prevailed  throughout  Virginia.  The  learned 
Dr.  Small,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  had  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  difiusion  of  that  taste  before  the  war,  through  the  encour- 
agement of  Gov.  Fauquier,  **  the  ablest  character  who  had  then 
ever  filled  the  chair  of  government  in  Virginia."  A  literary  and 
scientific  society  was  instituted,  amid  the  excitement  of  revolution- 
ary scenes,  of  which  Mr.  John  Page*  was  president,  and  Prof. 
James  Madisonf  one  of  the  secretaries.  They  held  a  meeting  in 
the  capitol,  and  several  valuable  philosophical  papers  were  read. 
The  calls  of  war,  unfortunately,  prevented  a  ripe  development  of 
the  association. 

A  loan-office  was  opened  at  Williamsburg,  to  efiect  two  resolu- 
tions of  Congress  for  the  obtaining  a  loan  of  continental  money 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  Another  loan-office  was  estalv* 
lished  by  the  state,  for  borrowing,  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth* 
one  million  of  dollars,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  emitting  more 
paper  money. 

It  was  forttinate  for  Vir|^a  that  she  had  at  this  time,  on  her  western  horden,  an 
individnal  of  rare  military  genias,  m  the  person  of  CoL  George  Rogera  Clarke,  **  tk€ 
Hannibal  of  the  West,**  who  not  only  saved  her  hack  settlements  from  Indian  foiy,  bat 
planted  her  standard  far  beyond  the  Ohio.  The  governor  of  the  Canadian  settlements 
m  the  Illinois  country,  by  every  possible  method,  instigated  the  Indians  to  annoy  the 
frontier.  Virginia  placed  a  small  force  of  about  250  men  under  Clarke,  who  descending^ 
the  Ohio,  hid  their  boats,  and  marched  northwardly,  with  their  provisions  on  their  backs. 
These  being  consumed,  they  subsisted  for  two  days  on  roots,  and,  in  a  state  of  famine, 
appeared  before  Kaakaskias,  unseen  and  unheard.  At  midnight,  they  surprised  and 
took  the  town  and  fort,  which  had  resisted  a  much  larger  force ;  then  seizing  the  golden 
moment,  sent  a  detachment  who  with  equal  success  surprised  three  other  towns.  Koche- 
blave,  the  obnoxious  governor,  was  sent  to  Virginia.  On  his  person  were  found  written 
instructions  from  Quebec,  to  excite  the  Indians  to  hostilities,  and  reward  them  for  the 
scalps  of  the  Americans.  The  settlers  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Virginia,  and  she, 
as  the  territory  belonged  to  her  by  conouest  and  charter,  in  the  autumnal  session  of  1778 
erected  it  into  a  county  to  be  called  Illmois.  Insulated  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  conn, 
try,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ferocious  tribes,  few  men  but  Clarke  could  have  preserved 
this  acquisition.  Hamilton,  the  governor  of  Detroit,  a  bold  and  tyrannical  personage, 
determined,  with  an  overwhelming  force  of  British  and  Indians,  to  penetrate  up  the  Ohio 
to  Fort  Pitt,  to  sweep  all  the  principal  settlements  in  his  way,  and  besiege  Kaskaskias. 
Clarke  despaired  of  keeping  possession  of  the  country,  but  he  resolved  to  preserve  thia 
post,  or  die  in  its  defence.  While  he  was  strengthening  the  fortifications,  he  received 
information  that  Hamilton,  who  was  at  Fort  St.  Vincent,  had  weakened  his  force  by 
sending  some  Indians  against  the  frontiers.  This  information,  to  the  genius  of  Clarke, 
disclosed,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  electric  flash,  not  only  safety  but  new  glory.  To  resolve 
to  attack  Hamilton  before  he  could  collect  the  Indians,  was  the  work  of  a  moment,'— the 
only  hope  of  saving  the  country.  With  a  band  of  150  gallant  and  hardy  comrades,  he 
marched  across  the  country.  It  was  in  February,  1779.  When  within  nine  miles  of 
the  enemy,  it  took  these  intrepid  men  five  days  to  cross  the  drowned  lands  of  the  Wa- 
bash, having  often  to  wade  up  to  their  breasts  in  water.  Had  not  the  weather  been 
remarkably  mild,  they  must  have  perished.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  they  landed 
in  sight  of  the  fort,  before  the  enemy  knew  any  thing  of  their  approach.  After  a  siege 
of  eighteen  hours  it  surrendered,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  to  the  besiegen.  The 
governor  was  sent  prisoner  to  Williamsburg,  and  considerable  stores  fell  into  the  posws- 
sion  of  the  conqueror.  Other  auspicious  circumstances  crowned  this  result.  Clarke, 
intercepting  a  codvoy  from  Canada,  on  their  way  to  this  post,  took  the  mail,  40  prisoneFS, 
and  goods  to  the  value  of  $45,000 ;  and  to  crown  all,  his  express  from  Virginia  arrived 

*  Afterwards  governor  of  Virginia.        t  Subsequent!/  bishop  of  the  Episcopel  ChardL 
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tiM  thaaki  of  tht  Mtmbly  to  him  and  hit  gilluit  band,  for  their  redactxm  fA  the 
oountiT  about  Kaakaakiaa.  Tiiia  year  Vir(riiiia  extended  her  weetem  eetabliahmentat 
throogh  the  agency  of  CoL  Clarke,  and  had  Kveral  fortificationa  erected,  among  which 
was  Fort  JdQEeiaun,  on  the  MianMippL 

On  tlM  Sd  of  Jannary,  1781,  the  fembly,  in  conformity  to  the  wiahes  of  Con^resfy 
ceded  to  the  United  States  her  large  territory  northweit  of  the  Ohio.  To  this  hberal 
measure,  Virginia  was  induced  by  a  desire  of  accelerating  the  general  ratification  of  the 
aitielea  for  toe  confederation  of  the  Union. 

On  the  accessioii  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  to  ihe  chief  command,  the  war  was  carried  on  with 
greater  energy.  The  redaction  of  the  south  seemed  an  object  less 
difficulty  and  of  as  much  value  as  the  north ;  hence  the  plan  of 
conquest  was  somewhat  altered.  Georgia  was  threatened  with 
subjection  by  an  expedition  under  Lieut.  Col.  Campbell,  while  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  prepared,  in  person,  to  invade  South  Carolina. 

The  central  position  of  Virginia  had  hitherto,  in  a  measure^ 
saved  her  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
saw  that  the  resistance  of  the  southern  states  would  depend  much 
upon  Virginia,  and  he  was  determined  to  humble  her  pride  and 
destroy  her  resources.  For  this  purpose  an  expedition  was 
planned,  and  early  in  May,  1779,  their  squadron,  under  Sir  George 
uoUier,  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads.  Fort  Nelson,  just  below 
Portsmouth,  was  abcmdoned  to  them,  and  on  the  11th,  the  British 
general,  Matthews,  took  possession  of  Portsmouth.  The  enemy 
destTOTed  large  quantities  of  naval  and  military  stores  at  Gosport 
and  m>rfolk ;  burnt  Suffolk,  and  many  private  houses,  and  destroy- 
ed upwards  of  100  vessels.  The  army  shortly  embarked  for  New 
York  with  their  plunder. 

**  This  destruction  of  private  property,  which  ought  to  be  held 
sacred  by  civilized  nations  at  war,  called  for  the  interference  of 
the  Assembly.  A  resolve  was  passed  in  that  body,  requiring  the 
governor  to  remonstrate  against  this  cruel  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  The  fall  of  Charleston,  and  the  success  of  the  British  arms 
in  the  south,  under  Lord  Comwallis,  portended  much  evil  to  Vir- 
ginia. Her  reduction  was  determined  on  by  the  commander-in- 
chief^  and  a  plan,  apparently  big  with  success,  was  laid  for  that 
purpose.  As  soon  as  Clinton  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  the 
southern  army  by  Lord  Comwallis,  he  dispatched  Brigadier* 
General  Leslie,  with  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  men,  against 
Virginia.  The  co-operation  of  this  detachment  with  the  army 
under  Comwallis,  who  was  expected  to  enter  Virginia  on  the  south, 
appeared  fully  adequate  to  the  object  in  view. 

*^  Leslie  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  bay  in  October,  1780,  and 
landing  at  Portsmouth,  took  possession  oi  such  vessels  and  other 
property  as  could  be  found  on  the  coast.  The  defeat  of  Major 
Ferguson,  who  had  been  ordered  to  manoeuvre  through  the  north- 
ern parts  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  expected  to  join  Comwallis 
at  Charlotte,  caused  the  latter  to  alter  his  plans,  and  prevented  his 
junction  wifli  Leslie.  Some  time  elapsed  before  Leslie  could  ol> 
tebk  information  of  the  situation  of  Comwallis,  and  the  circmo 
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Stances  that  occurred  to  prevent  the  important  junction  with  that 
officer.  Meanwhile  the  governor  of  Virginia  was  earnestly  em- 
ployed in  preparing  to  oppose  the  invaders.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
successor  of  Patrick  Henry,  was  then  governor  of  the  state,  and 
the  assembly,  composed  of  men  selected  for  their  wisdom  and 
patriotism,  was  in  session.  At  this  crisis,  Genercd  Greene,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Gates  in  the  command  of  the  south- 
ern army,  arrived  in  Richmond,  on  his  way  to  the  south.  As  much 
reliance  had  been  placed  on  the  supplies  to  be  received  from  Vir- 
ginia, Greene  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  to  find  her  in  such  a 
weak  and  exposed  situation.  After  making  such  arrangements  as 
he  deemed  necessary,  he  continued  his  journey  to  the  south,  leav- 
ing Baron  Steuben  to  direct  the  defence  of  the  state.  General 
Gates  had  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Charlotte,  and  there  he 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  Greene  the  command  of  the  southern 
army.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Leslie,  leaving  the  shores  of 
Virginia,  sailed  for  Charleston,  where  he  found  orders  requiring 
him  to  repair  with  his  army  to  Camden.  On  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber he  began  his  march,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  army  under  Comwallis.  This  he  accomplished 
without  difficulty.  On  the  11th  of  January,  Cornwallis  advanced 
towards  North  Carolina.  Wishing  to  disperse  the  force  under 
General  Morgan,  who  had  been  mancBuvring  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  state,  he  dispatched  Colonel  Tarleton  in  pursuit  of  him* 
The  splendid  victory  of  the  Cowpens  checked  the  ardor  of  the 
pursuers,  and  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Americans.  The 
southern  army  was,  however,  unable  to  face  their  enemy  in  the 
field ;  and  the  movements  of  Cornwallis  indicating  a  design  to 
bring  Greene  to  action,  compelled  the  latter  to  retreat  towards 
Virginia.  This  he  safely  accomplished,  notwithstanding  the  vigor- 
ous pursuit  of  the  British  general,  who  had  destroyed  his  baggage 
in  order  to  effect  his  movements  with  more  celerity.  The  van  of 
the  British  army  arrived  just  after  the  rear  of  the  American  had 
passed  the  Dan,  which  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
states.  The  next  day  General  Greene  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
governor  of  Virginist,  and  to  Baron  Steuben,  giving  information  of 
his  situation,  and  requesting  reinforcements. 

"  Early  in  December,  1780,  Governor  Jefferson  received  a  letter 
from  General  Washington,  informing  him  that  preparations  were 
making  by  the  enemy  at  New  York,  for  an  expedition  to  the  south, 
which  was  probably  designed  against  Virginia.  On  the  30th, 
Brigadier-General  Arnold,  with  near  fifty  sail  of  vessels,  arrived  in 
the  Chesapeake,  and  embarking  in  lighter  vessels,  proceeded  up 
James  River.  On  receiving  news  of  this  approaching  squadron, 
Mr.  Jefferson  dispatched  General  Nelson  to  collect  and  arrange  a 
force  with  as  much  haste  as  possible,  while  Baron  Steuben,  with 
about  two  hundred  men,  marched  to  Petersburg.  On  the  4th  of 
January,  Arnold  Isuided  his  force,  consisting  of  about  nine  hundred 
men«  at  Westoveri  the  seat  of  Mr.  Byrd,  and  marched  to  Richmond 
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without  opposition.  Thus  was  the  metropolis  of  Virginia  exposed 
to  the  insult  and  depredation  of  a  traitor ;  her  stores  and  arcbiyes 
plundered,  and  her  governor  compelled  to  seek  security  by  imme- 
diate flight  From  Richmond,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simcoe  was 
dispatched  to  Westham,  where  he  destroyed  the  only  cannon  foun- 
dry in  the  state.  At  this  place  they  also  destroyed  the  military 
stores,  which  had,  on  the  alarm  caused  by  Arnold's  approach,  been 
removed  from  Richmond.  After  two  days  spent  in  pillaging  public 
and  private  property,  General  Arnold  relumed  to  w  estover,  where 
on  the  lOth  he  re-embarked  his  men,  and  descended  the  river.  On 
his  way  he  landed  detachments  at  M ackay's  mill,  and  at  Smithfield, 
where  they  destroyed  some  public  stores ;  and  on  the  20th,  arrived 
at  Portsmouth. 

**  Major-General  Steuben,  assisted  by  General  Nelson,  having 
collected  a  considerable  force,  marched  in  pursuit  of  Arnold.  But 
the  movements  of  the  latter  were  too  rapid  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  tardy  advances  of  undisciplined  militia.  They  were,  however, 
able  to  prevent  similar  incursions,  and  by  remaining  in  the  vicinity 
of  Portsmouth,  they  confined  the  enemy  to  their  entrenchments. 
On  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  Virginia  by  the  traitor  Arnold,  and 
his  encampment  at  Portsmouth,  General  Washington  formed  a  plan 
to  cut  off  his  retreat.  He  intimated  to  Count  Rochambeau  and 
Admiral  I^Estouches,  the  importance  of  an  immediate  movement 
of  the  French  fleet  to  the  Chesapeake ;  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
tached the  Marquis  De  la  Fayette,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  to 
Virginia.  The  French  admiral,  not  entering  fully  into  the  views 
of  Washington,  detached  only  a  small  part  of  his  squadron,  who, 
from  their  inability  to  effect  the  desired  purpose,  returned  to  the 
fleet  at  Rhode  Island.  The  situation  of  Arnold  had  induced  Sir 
H.  Clinton  to  detach  to  his  aid  Major-General  Phillips,  to  whom 
the  conunand  of  the  British  forces  in  Virginia  was  committed. 
The  united  detachments  under  Arnold  and  Phillips  formed  a  body 
of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Being  able  to  act  on 
the  offensive,  General  Phillips  left  one  thousand  men  in  Portsmouth, 
and  proceeded  with  the  remainder  up  James  River,  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  destruction  of  the  internal  strength  and  resources 
of  the  state.  Opposite  to  Williamsburg  he  landed,  and  from  thence 
sent  to  Yorktown  a  detachment,  who  destroyed  the  naval  stores  in 
that  place.  Re-embarking,  they  ascended  the  river  to  City  Point, 
where  James  River  receives  the  waters  of  the  Appamattox.  At 
this  place  Phillips  landed,  and  directed  his  march  to  Petersburg, 
which  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  last-mentioned  stream,  about 
twelve  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  former. 

**  Virginia  was  at  this  time  in  a  defenceless  situation ;  all  the 
regular  force  of  the  state  was  under  Greene,  in  South  Carolina, 
and  her  whole  reliance  was  upon  militia,  of  whom  about  two  thou- 
sand were  now  in  the  field.  This  force,  half  of  which  was  stationed 
on  each  side  of  James  River,  was  under  the  conunand  of  Baron 
Steuben  and  General  Nelson.    Steuben  directed  the  southern  divi* 
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Bioiif  on  whom  the  defence  of  Feteraborg  devolved,  and  from  which 
place  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  superior  force  of  Phillips. 
During  his  stay  in  retersburg,  General  Phillips  destroyed  the  ware- 
houses, and  spread  terror  and  devastation,  the  constant  attendants 
of  British  invasion^  through  the  town.  Leaving  Petersburg,  he 
crossed  the  Appamattox  into  Chesterfield,  and  detaching  Arnold  to 
Osborne's  to  destroy  the  tobacco  at  that  place,  he  proceeded  him- 
self to  Chesterfield  court-house,  where  he  destroyed  the  barracks 
and  stores  which  had  been  formed  there  for  the  accommodation  of 
recruits  designed  for  the  southern  army.  The  two  divisions  of  the 
army  uniting  again,  marched  into  Manchester,  where  was  renewed 
the  scene  of  pillage  and  devastation  transacted  in  Petersburg  and 
Chesterfield.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  the  Marquis  De  la  Fayette 
at  Richmond,  with  a  body  of  regular  troops,  saved  the  metropolis 
from  a  similar  fate.  From  Manchester,  Greneral  Phillips  proceeded 
down  the  river  to  Bermuda  hundred,  opposite  City  Point,  where 
his  fieet  remained  during  his  incursion.  Here  he  re-embarked  lus 
troops,  and  fell  down  the  river,  while  the  marquis  followed  on  the 
north  side  to  watch  his  movements.  He  soon  learned  that  Phillips, 
instead  of  returning  to  Portsmouth,  had  suddenly  relanded  his 
army  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  one  division  at  Brandon,  and 
the  other  at  City  Point,  and  was  on  his  march  to  Petersburg.  It 
immediately  occurred  to  the  marquis,  that  a  junction  with  Com- 
wallis,  who  was  then  approaching  Virginia^  was  the  object  which 
Phillips  had  in  view,  and  to  prevent  which  he  determined  to  throw 
himself,  by  forced  marches,  into  Petersburg  before  the  arrival  of 
that  general.  Phillips,  however,  reached  that  place  first,  and  La> 
fayette  halting,  recrossed  the  river,  and  posted  himself  a  few 
miles  below  Richmond.  The  death  of  General  Phillips,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Petersburg,  devolved  the  command  of  the  army 
again  on  General  Arnold. 

*'  Comwallis  was  now  on  his  way  to  Petersburg,  and  having 
crossed  the  Roanoke,  he  detached  Colonel  Tarleton  to  secure  the 
fords  of  the  Meherrin,  while  Colonel  Simcoe,  with  the  rangers,  was 
sent  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  Nottoway.  The  enemy  efiected 
his  passage  over  these  rivers  without  interruption,  and  on  the  20th 
of  May  entered  Petersburg.  In  addition  to  this  united  force,  which 
seemed  fully  sufficient  to  crush  every  germ  of  opposition  in  Vir^ 
ginia.  General  Leslie  had  again  made  his  appearance  on  the  coast, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  two  regiments  and  two  battalions,  part 
of  which  was  stationed  in  Portsmouth,  under  the  command  of  that 
officer.  The  Marquis  De  la  Fayette  continued  near  Richmond, 
with  a  force  of  about  four  thousand  men,  necu'ly  three-fourths  of 
whom  were  militia.  Steuben,  who  was  on  the  south  side  of  James 
River,  proceeding  with  about  six  hundred  levies  to  reinforce  Gren- 
eral Greene,  was  suddenly  recalled,  and  ordered  to  take  a  position 
at  the  Point  of  Fork,  where  were  deposited  some  military  stores. 
General  Weedon  was  requested  to  collect  a  force  near  Fredericks- 
burg, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  an  important  manufactory  cf 
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anns  at  Falmouth.  In  addition  to  these  different  forces,  General 
Wayne  was  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  with  a  detachment  from  the 
northern  army  of  about  nine  hundred  men.  The  strength  of  the 
enemv  was,  however,  too  great  for  any  force  Virginia  could  bring 
into  the  field,  and  her  fate,  as  far  as  superior  numbers  and  disci- 
pline could  influence  it,  seemed  now  to  be  decided. 

''Comwallis,  after  resting  four  days  in  Petersburg,  proceeded 
down  the  south  side  of  Appamattox  and  James  rivers,  until  he 
came  opposite  Westover,  where  he  determined  to  cross.  Lafay- 
ette, informed  of  the  enemy's  movement,  left  his  encampment 
below  Richmond,  and  retreated  behind  the  Chickahomony  Kiver, 
keeping  the  direction  towards  Fredericksburg.  The  enemy  pursued 
him  across  that  stream,  anxious  to  bring  him  to  battle  before  his 
junction  with  Wayne.  Lafayette,  however,  escaped  the  impend- 
ing blow,  and  hastening  across  the  Pamunky  and  Mattapony,  the 
confluence  of  whose  streams  form  York  River,  he  endeavored  to 
gain  the  road  on  which  Wayne  was  approaching.  The  British 
conmiandery  failing  in  his  project  of  bringing  the  marquis  to  battle, 
thought  proper  to  change  his  course,  and  determined  to  penetrate 
with  his  detachments  the  interior  of  the  state.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Simcoe  was  directed  to  attack  Baron  Steuben  at  Point  of  Fork,  (a 
point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Rivanna  and  Fluvanna 
rivers,)  and  destroy  the  stores  at  that  place  ;  while  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton  advanced  to  Charlottesville,  where  the  General  Assembly  was 
then  convened. 

^  Simcoe  succeeded  in  driving  Steuben  from  his  post,  and  destroy- 
ing the  magazines  under  his  protection ;  while  Tarleton  pushed  on 
to  Charlottesville,  eager  to  add  to  his  numerous  exploits  the  capture 
of  a  corps  of  republican  legislators.  His  approach,  however,  was 
discovered  by  the  Assembly  in  time  for  the  members  to  make  their 
escape.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  governor,  on  hearing  of  their  approach, 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of  the  mountain  adjacent  to  his 
house.  After  destroying  some  military  stores,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  Charlottesville  as  a  place  of  safety,  Tarleton  proceeded 
down  the  Rivanna,  towards  the  Point  of  Fork,  near  to  which 
Comwallis  had  arrived  with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Uniting 
with  his  army  the  different  detachments,  the  British  commander 
marched  to  Richmond,  which  he  entered  on  the  16th  of  June. 
Meanwhile  Lafayette  had  formed  a  junction  with  Wayne,  and 
was  watching  with  a  cautious  eye  the  movements  of  the  foe. 

**  After  halting  a  few  days  in  Richmond,  Comwallis  resumed  his 
march  towards  the  coast,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  month  arrived  in 
Williamsburg,  while  the  marquis,  with  a  force  of  between  four 
and  five  thousand  men,  followed  close  on  his  rear.  From  that  place 
the  British  commander  detached  Colonel  Simcoe  to  the  Chicka- 
homony, for  the  purpose  of  destroying  some  boats  and  stores  on 
that  river.  Colonel  Butler,  with  a  detachment  from  the  American 
camp,  was  immediately  sent  against  this  party,  and  a  severe  con- 
flict ensued,  in  which  each  side  claimed  the  victory.    After  remain- 

16 
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ing  about  a  week  in  Williamsburg,  the  British  commander  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  river,  and  selected  James  City  island  as  the  most 
eligible  place  to  effect  a  passage.  In  the  mean  time,  Lafayette 
and  the  intrepid  General  Wayne  pressed  close  on  his  rear,  with  a 
view  to  strike  as  soon  as  the  enemy  should  be  weakened  by  the 
van  having  crossed  the  river.  Under  a  mistaken  belief  thai  the 
separation  of  the  enemy's  force  had  actually  taken  place,  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  whole  strength  of  the  British  army  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  The  approach  of  night  saved  the  American  army, 
who  effected  a  retreat  after  losing,  in  killed,  wounded  and  prison- 
ers, upwards  of  a  hundred  men.  From  a  belief  that  a  grand  at- 
tack was  intended  on  New  York  by  the  combined  army,  Sir  H* 
Clinton  had  ordered  Cornwallis  to  take  a  position  near  Portsmouth 
or  Williamsburg,  on  tide- water,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  his  forces  to  New  York,  or  such  aid  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary.  In  obedience  to  this  command,  Cornwallis 
selected  York  and  Gloucester  as  the  most  eligible  situations,  where 
he  immediately  concentrated  his  army.  The  bold  and  discerning 
mind  of  Washington  soon  formed  a  plan  to  strike  his  lordship  while 
encamped  at  York — a  plan  no  less  wisely  devised  than  successfully 
executed.  The  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  at 
this  juncture,  contributed  essentially  to  the  completion  of  his  de- 
signs. Count  De  Grasse,  on  obtaining  intelligence  from  Lafay- 
ette of  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  immediately  detached  four  ships 
of  the  line  to  block  up  York  Kiver.  Washington,  fearful  that 
Cornwallis  might  attempt  to  retreat  to  the  south,  sent  orders  to  La- 
fayette to  take  effective  measures  to  prevent  his  escape  ;  and  also 
wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  still  governor  of  Virginia,  urging 
him  to  yield  every  aid  which  his  situation  could  afford,  and  which 
the  importance  of  the  object  required.  On  the  14th  of  September, 
General  Washington  arrived  in  Williamsburg,  which  was  now  the 
head-quarters  of  Lafayette,  and  proceeding  to  Hampton,  the  plan 
of  siege  was  concerted  with  the  Count  De  Grasse.  About  the  25th 
of  the  month  the  troops  of  the  north  arrived,  and  formed  a  junction 
with  those  under  De  la  Fayette.  The  whole  regular  force  thus 
combined,  consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  men.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  was  a  body  of  Virginia  militia  under  the  command  of 
the  brave  and  patriotic  General  Nelson.  The  trenches  were 
opened  by  the  combined  forces  on  the  6th  of  October,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  works.  On  the  19th 
the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester  were  surrendered  to  the  combined 
forces  of  America  and  France." 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  spread  universal  joy 
throughout  the  country.  The  termination  of  the  war  was  evidently 
near, — a  war  for  constitutional  liberty.  In  its  trjring  scenes,  Vir- 
ginia was  among  the  foremost.  When  the  colonies  had  gone  too 
far  to  allow  a  hope  for  an  honorable  submission,  she  was  the  first 
to  adopt  a  perfectly  independent  constitution — ^the  first  to  recom- 
mend the  Declaration  of  Independence :  her  great  son  was  the  first 
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among  the  leaden  of  the  armies  of  the  nation,  and  her  officers  and 
soldiers,  whether  in  the  shock  of  battle,  or  marching  half-clad,  ill-fed, 
and  barefooted,  amid  the  snows  of  the  north,  through  pestilential 
marshes,  and  under  a  burning  son  at  the  far  south,  evinced  a 
bravery  and  fortitude  unsurpassed. 
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PBOM  THE  CL06K  OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

End  0/  tke  war. — Action  of  the  Virginia  Conoention  mpon  the  Federal  Conotitution^^ 
Origin  of  tke  Federal  and  Democratic  partieo, — Oppooition  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Lowe  in  Virginia, — Report  of  Mr,  Madioon  thereon. — War  of  1812. — Revision  of  tha 
State  Conatitution  in  1829-^. — Action  of  Virginia  upon  the  eubject  of  Slavery  tn 
1831-^. — Policy  of  the  etate  in  reference  to  Internal  Improvement  and  Education, 

Although  active  military  operations  were  prolonged  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  at  the  south,  after  the  capture  o 
Comwallis's  army,  it  may  be  said  that  the  war  was  effectually 
extinguished  in  Virginia  by  that  memorable  event.  Most  of  the 
troops  which  had  been  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  state  were  in  a 
short  time  disbanded,  and  although  the  negotiations  for  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  rather  slow  in  their  progress,  yet 
the  conviction  soon  became  general,  that  the  signal  defeat  of  the 
enemy  at  Yorktown  would  lead  to  that  happy  result.  The  stateit- 
men  of  Virginia  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  which  fol- 
lowed the  treaty  of  peace,  growing  out  of  the  acknowledged  in- 
competency of  the  articles  of  confederation  to  bind  the  states  to- 
gether by  ties  sufficiently  strong.  The  firmest  patriots  were  alarm- 
ed at  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution,  and  none  were 
more  conspicuous  in  their  efforts  to  avert  that  catastrophe  than  the 
great  man  who  led  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  and  achieved  its  in- 
dependence. The  Convention  which  assembled  in  Richmond,  in 
June,  1788,  to  ratify  the  federal  constitution,  was  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state.  The  names  of  Mar- 
shall,*  Madison,*   Monroe,*   Mason,f    Nicholas,^  Henry,§   Ran- 

*  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  and  Preddente  Madison  and  Monroe. 

t  There  were  two  Masons  in  the  convention :  George  Mason,  a  man  of  transcendent 
talents,  and  an  active  participator  in  the  formation  of  the  first  Constitution  of  Virginia,  in 
1776  ;  and  Stevens  Thompson  Mason,  who  was  also  a  man  of  fine  abilities,  and  a  Sena- 
tor in  Congress  during  Washington's  administration. 

X  There  were  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Nicholas ;  Wilson  Carey  Nicholas,  af- 
terwards goremor  of  Virginia,  and  George  Nicholas,  his  brother,  who  removed  to  Ken. 
tacky,  and  was  a  prominent  man  in  that  state.  They  have  an  only  surviving  brother, 
Jodge  Philip  N.  Nicholas,  of  Richmond. 

4  The  celebrated  Patrick  Henry. 
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dolph,*  Fendleton,t  Lee,^  WashiiigtoD,$  WytheJI  Inne8»1f  Har* 
rison,**  Bland,tt  Graysoiiyit];  and  a  host  of  others,  shed  a  lustre 
upon  the  deliberations  of  Uiat  august  body,  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  commonwealth.  ^  The  de- 
bates as  given  to  the  public,  though  no  doubt  imperfect,  exhibit  a 
display  of  eloquence  and  talents,  certainly  at  that  time  unequalled 
in  the  country."§§ 

Yet  it  may  appear  strange  to  the  present  generation,  that  such 
was  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed,  and  so  serious  were 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  manv,  that  too  much  power  was 
conceded  to  the  general  government  by  the  instrument  proposed 
for  adoption,  that  it  was  only  ratified  by  a  lean  majority  of  ten,  out 
of  168  members,  who  voted  on  the  final  question.  The  opposite 
political  opinions  which  were  developed  on  that  occasion,  were 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  public  mind,  and  traces  of  their  influ- 
ence may  be  easily  distinguished  in  the  subsequent  history  of  par- 
ties in  Virginia.  The  name  of  federcdist,  which  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  those  who  were  in  favor  of  adopting  the  Constitution, 
was  afterwards  used  to  designate  the  party  which  favored  that 
construction  of  the  instrument  supposed  to  give  greater  efficiency 
to  the  powers  it  conferred ;  while  those,  for  the  most  part,  who 
were  hostile  to  the  new  form  of  government,  preferred  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  democrats,  or  republicans.||||  These  dis- 
tinctions, were  aggravated  and  widened  by  the  subsequent  action 
of  Congress,  and  especially  by  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws,  in  Mr.  Adams's  administration.  These  measures  en- 
countered the  most  decided  opposition  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Madison, 
who  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  advocates  of  the 
federal  constitution,  conceived  that  its  true  meaning  had  been 
grossly  perverted  by  the  measures  referred  to — and  having  been 

*  Edmund  Randolph,  a  distinguished  lawyer ;  goyeraor  of  Virginia,  and  a  member  of 
Washington's  first  Cabinet 

t  Eldmund  Pendleton,  an  eminent  jurist,  and  president  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

X  Henry  Lee,  an  active  partisan  officer  of  the  revolution,  and  afterwards  governor  of 
the  state.    He  was  the  historian  of  the  Southern  war. 

§  Bushrod  Washington,  nephew  of  George  Washington,  and  a  judge  of  the  Sapxeme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

11  The  venerable  Judge  Wythe,  Chancellor  of  the  state. 

T  James  Innes,  an  doquent  and  eminent  lawyer,  and  attomey-general  of  the 
state. 

**  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  father  of  President  Harrison  ;  a  signer  of  the  Declaratioii 
of  Independence,  and  governor  of  the  state  in  1781. 

ft  Theodorick  Bland,  an  active  officer  of  the  revolution,  in  the  family  of  Washington. 

tt  Mr.  Grayson,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  of  surpassing  merit 

$§  Political  and  Civil  History  of  the  United  States ;  by  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pitkin,  of 
Connecticut. 

lit!  The  great  orator,  Patrick  Henry,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  opponents  to  tha 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution ;  but  after  its  adoption,  he  determined  to  support  the 
government  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  he  believed  to  have  been  legitimatdj 
conferred,  but  against  the  giving  of  which  he  had  so  earnestly  contended.  Accordingly 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  spring  of  1799,  resolved  to  sustain  in  that  bMj 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  His  death,  which  occurred  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  spared  him  the  great  and  perhaps  unequal  c.onflif.L — S§€ 
Wnt*t  lAfi  of  Henry. 
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elected  to  the  state  legislature  for  the  session  of  1799,  prepared 
his  celebrated  report,  which  received  the  sanction  of  that  bocty, 
by  a  considerable  majority.  This  report,  ever  since  its  adoption, 
has  been  regarded  by  the  state-rights,  or  democratic  party,  as  a 
political  text-book,  or  authoritative  exposition  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution ;  yet  it  is  affirmc^d  by  their  opponents,  that  its  reasons  and 
deductions  have  been  frequently  applied  to  cases  which  were  not 
within  the  contemplation  of  its  original  framer,  or  of  many  oth- 
ers, who  sanctioned  its  application  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws. 

Passing  over  the  minor  events  in  the  annals  of  the  state,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  she  gave  a  constant  and  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  measures  of  her  presidents,  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
which  were  preliminary  to  the  war  of  1812,  declared  against  Great 
Britain.  During  the  existence  of  that  war,  she  contributed  liber- 
ally her  treasure,  and  the  services  of  her  people,  to  the  defence  of 
the  country.  To  say  nothing  of  the  distinguished  men  and  nu- 
merous recruits  with  which  she  supplied  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  Union,  instances  were  not  wanting  of  the  display  of  heroic 
valor  within  her  own  borders,  in  repelling  the  predatory  and  san- 
guinary depredations  of  the  enemy.  Hampton,  Craney  Island,  the 
White  House,  and  various  other  points  on  the  Potomac,  will  long 
be  remembered  as  scenes  of  gallant  enterprise  or  patient  endurance 
of  the  hardships  of  war.  Her  sons  from  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  her  extensive  western  domain,  marched  with  alacrity  to 
the  seaboard,  and  submitted,  without  murmuring,  to  the  toils  and 
perils  of  the  oamp  ;  and  hundreds  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  in 
a  climate  which,  to  them,  habit  and  nature  had  rendered  uncon- 
genial and  fatal. 

Although  the  state  was  a  cordial  and  zealous  supporter  of  the 
war,  and  perhaps  suffered  less  than  some  of  the  more  exposed  of 
her  sister  commonwealths,  yet  she  was  by  no  means  disinclined  to 
peace ;  although,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  terms  upon  which 
that  blessing  was  acquired  were  not  precisely  consistent  with  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  was  declared.  This,  however,  is  one  of 
the  usual  contingencies  upon  which  the  mortal  conflicts  of  nations 
are  waged.  They  fight  for  principle,  but  are  obliged  to  make 
peace  from  necessity ;  and  there  is  no  truth  which  is  taught  us  by 
experience  more  salutary,  than  that  peace,  even  with  its  at- 
tendant disadvantages,  is  more  tolerable  than  war,  which  places 
every  thing  at  hazard,  and  is  always  followed  by  multiplied  hor- 
rors. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  occurred  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  general  annalist  or  historian,  after  the  peace  of  1815, 
until  the  period  which  brought  about  the  General  Convention  of 
1829,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  state  constitution; 
a  frame  of  government  which  had  been  established  prior  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  which  was,  therefore,  consecrated 
in  the  affections  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  by  being  asso* 
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dated  with  revolationaiy  scenes  and  recollections.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  however,  that  some  of  the  complaints  of  those  who  were 
clamorous  for  reform,  were  in  themselves  reasonable^  even  if  no 
serious  inconvenience  and  mischief  had  been  experienced  in  prac- 
tice. The  grievance  which  had  been  most  earnestly  dwelt  upon 
in  the  popular  discussions,  was  the  great  inequality  of  representa- 
tion in  ue  state  legislature.  Counties  of  unequal  size,  wealth, 
and  population,  were  represented  in  the  state  councils  by  an  equal 
number  of  delegates ;  and  although  perhaps  the  interests  of  large 
sections  or  divisions  were  fully  protected  in  the  practical  operation 
of  government,  yet  the  sense  of  local  wrong  was  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted.  The  call  of  a  convention  was  sanctioned  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  and  that  body  assembled  in  Richmond  in  Oc- 
tober, 1820.  No  set  of  men  of  more  varied  talents,  or  of  riper 
experience  and  wisdom,  had  been  organized  as  a  public  body  in 
Virginia,  since  the  meeting  of  the  state  convention  which  ratified 
the  federal  constitution ;  and  there  are  many  conspicuous  names 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  both  those  distinguished  assemblies.* 
How  strikingly  different  were  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  two  conventions  I  The  first  in  the  order  of  time  contributed 
essentially  to  cement  the  union  of  the  states,  by  the  substitution  of 
a  solid  fabric  of  government  for  a  feeble  confederation,  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  day,  had  been  aptly  compared  to  a  "  rope  of 
sand."  The  labors  of  the  latter,  in  the  opinion  of  able  minds,  have 
not  only  resulted  in  no  essential  good,  but  in  much  practical  mis- 
chief Whether  the  opinion  be  or  be  not  well-founded,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  decide ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  amended  constitu- 
tion has  dissatisfied  many,  cmd  that  propositions  have  already  been 
made  to  the  legislature  to  adopt  preliminary  measures  for  a  third 
convention. 

Virginia  having  the  most  extensive  territory  of  any  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  and  being  the  largest  slaveholder,  has  always  been 
peculiarly  sensitive  in  regard  to  that  species  of  property.  As  far 
back  as  the  first  administration  of  Gov.  Monroe,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  a  well-organized  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  government,  was 
only  prevented  from  resulting  in  the  most  frightful  consequences 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  whites,  by  the  timely  interposi- 
tion of  Providence.  From  the  best  authenticated  accounts,  found- 
ed upon  evidence  taken  at  the  time  by  the  constituted  authorities, 
a  large  body  of  slaves,  supposed  to  be  a  thousand  in  number,  head- 
ed by  skilful  leaders,  and  provided  with  the  means  of  ofiensive 

*  Ex-presidentB  Madison  and  Monroe,  and  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  were  mem- 
bers of  both  conventions.  Amon^  the  conspicuous  leaders  in  the  last,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  B.  W.  Leigh,  and  his  brother,  Judge  Leigh,  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  Gov.  Giles,  Chapman  Johnson,  Judge  Philip  P.  Barbour,  Jud^e  Stanard, 
Charles  F.  Mereer,  Jno.  R.  Cooke,  Richard  Morris,  Judge  Summon,  Judge  Scott,  Philip 
Dodridge,  Judge  Green,  Littleton  W.  Taxewell,  Gen.  Robert  B.  Taylor,  Gov.  Pleas- 
«nts,  Judge  Abel  P.  Upshor,  and  many  others. 
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warfare,  assembled  by  preconcert,  in  the  night,  about  six  miles 
from  Richmond,  and  resolved  to  attack  the  town  before  daybreak. 
No  suspicion  having  been  excited,  the  police  was  feeble  and  inert ; 
the  inhabitants  were  lulled  into  perfect  security,  and  nothing,  it  is 
believed,  saved  them  from  massacre  and  pillage,  but  a  sudden  and 
violent  storm,  accompanied  by  heavy  rains,  which  rendered  impas- 
sable a  stream  lying  between  the  insurgents  and  the  citv.  A 
young  negro,  attached  to  his  master  and  family,  was  seized  with 
compunction  for  his  criminal  designs,  and  swam  the  stream,  at  the 
hazard  of  life,  to  give  information  of  the  plot  The  whole  city 
was  roused — ^troops  were  ordered  out — ^the  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  ringleaders  expiated  their  offence  on  the  gallows. 
The  severity  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  these  unhappy  suf- 
ferers, it  was  supposed,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  would  prevent 
any  similar  disturbance  in  the  state  ;  but  unhappily,  in  the  year 
1831,  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Floyd,  a  still  more  alarm- 
ing insurrection  occurred  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  which 
was  attended  by  the  most  tragical  results.  A  fanatical  slave  by 
the  name  of  Nat  Turner,  with  his  brother,  who  was  still  more  fa- 
natical, and  who  styled  himself  the  prophet,  rallied  a  band  of  des- 
perate followers,  and,  in  open  day,  carried  death  and  desolation 
into  all  the  surrounding  neighborhoods.  Whole  families  of  men, 
womeur  and  children,  were  slaughtered  without  mercy,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  barbarity ;  and  the  insurrection  was  only 
suppressed  by  the  prompt  interference  of  the  military  authority. 
After  the  fullest  investigation,  the  conduct  of  these  sanguinary 
wretches  could  not  be  accounted  for  upon  any  of  the  usual  mo- 
tives which  govern  men  in  a  servile  condition.  As  slaves,  they 
were  not  treated  with  particular  unkindness  or  severity ;  and  the 
only  plausible  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  wild  superstition,  excited  by  the  unnatural  and  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  the  sun  at  that  particular  period — a  phe- 
nomenon which  was  recorded  at  the  time,  and  is  still  well  recol- 
lected. 

This  painful  and  startling  event  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  public  mind.  Men  began  to  think  and  reason  about  the  evils 
and  insecurity  of  slavery ;  the  subject  of  emancipation  was  dis- 
cussed both  publicly  and  privately,  and  was  prominently  introduced 
into  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  at  the  ensuing  session 
of  1831--32.  The  House  of  Delegates  contained,  at  that  time, 
many  young  members  of  shining  abilities,  besides  others  of  ma- 
turer  years  and  more  established  reputation ;  and  the  debate 
which  sprang  up,  upon  the  abstract  proposition  declaring  it  expe- 
dient to  abolish  slavery,  was  characterized  by  all  the  powers  of 
argument  and  all  the  graces  of  eloquence.  It  was  a  topic  emi- 
nently fitted  to  arouse  the  strongest  passions  of  our  nature,  and  to 
enlist  the  long-cherished  prejudices  of  a  portion  of  the  Virginia 
people.    After  an  animated  contest,  the  question  was  settled  by  a 

id  of  compromise,  in  which  the  evils  of  slavery  were  distinctly 
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recognised,  but  that  views  of  expediency  required  that  further 
action  on  the  subject  should  be  postponed.  That  a  question  so 
vitally  important  would  have  been  renewed  with  more  success  at 
an  early  subsequent  period,  seems  more  than  probable,  if  the  cur- 
rent opinions  of  the  aay  can  be  relied  on ;  but  there  were  obvious 
causes  in  operation  which  paralyzed  the  friends  of  abolition,  and 
have  had  the  effect  of  silencing  all  agitation  on  the  subject  The 
abolitionists  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  gradually  increas- 
ing their  strength  as  a  party,  became  louder  in  their  denunciations 
of  slavery,  and  more  and  more  reckless  in  the  means  adopted  for 
assailing  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  south.  The  open  and 
avowed  security  given  to  fugitive  slaves,  not  only  by  the  efforts  of 
private  societies,  but  by  public  official  acts  in  some  of  the  free 
states,  together  with  the  constant  circulation  of  incendiary  tracts, 
calculated  to  endanger  the  safety  of  slave-holding  commnnities, 
have  awakened  a  spirit  of  proud  and  determined  resistance ;  and 
it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  tell  when  the  passions  shall  have 
sufficiently  cooled  for  a  calm  consideration  of  the  subject. 

If  Virginia  has  not  successfully  rivalled  some  of  the  more 
wealthy  and  populous  states  in  the  cause  of  general  education, 
and  in  works  of  internal  improvement,  she  has  at  least  devoted  to 
those  important  objects  all  the  resources  she  could  command  with- 
out impairing  her  credit  by  too  great  a  pecuniary  responsibility. 
It  is  an  honorable  trait,  that  she  has  been  carefid  to  fulnl  her  en- 
gagements in  the  most  embarrassing  times. 


MISCELLANIES, 

HISTORICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 

Thk  annexed  concise  geographical  and  statistical  description  of  Virginia,  is  abridged 
ftom  Sherman  Sl  Smith's  Grazetteerof  the  United  States,  and  contains  the  results  of  the 
statistics  and  censos  of  1840,  published  by  the  general  goyemmenL 

Virginia  is  370  miles  long,  and  200  broad  at  its  greatest  width,  containinff  64,000 
square  miles,  or  40,960,000  acres.  The  population  in  1790,  was  747,610  in  1800, 
886,149  ;  in  1810, 974,622 ;  in  1820, 1,065,366 ;  in  1830,  1,211,272 ;  in  1840, 1,339,797, 
of  which  448,987  were  slayes.  Of  the  free  white  population,  371,223  were  white 
males;  369,745  ditto,  females;  23,814  were  colored  males;  26,020  ditto,  females. 
Employed  in  agriculture,  318,771 ;  in  commerce,  6,361 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades, 
54,147 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  582  ;  ditto,  canals,  riTcrs,  and  lakes,  2,952 ;  learned  pio- 
fessions,  dDc.,  3,866. 

The  state  is  divided  into  123  counties  and  2  districts — Eastern  and  Western.  Tlie 
Eastern  district  comprises  that  part  of  the  state  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  has  67 
counties.  Population  in  1840 :  whites,  369,398  ;  free  colored,  42,294 ;  slaves,  395,250 ; 
total,  806,942.  The  Western  district  oomprises  that  part  of  the  state  west  of  the  BUw 
Ridge,  and  has  56  counties.  Population :  whites,  371,570 ;  free  colored,  7,548 ;  tUvaB, 
53,737 ;  total,  432,855. 

Richmond  is  the  capital  of  the  state,  situated  on  the  north  ride  of  James  River,  ai 
IIm  bead  of  tidawater,  and  just  below  its  lower  falls.    This  stats  his  a  gmi  TAiktf 
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of  surface  and  aoU.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  lower  falli  on  the  river,  which  includei  a 
tract  of  from  110  to  130  miles  in  width,  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  in  some  placet 
marshy,  but  extensively  sandy,  covered  with  the  pitch-pine.  On  the  margin  of  the  riversy 
the  soil  is  often  rich.  This  is  denominated  the  low  country,  and  is  unhealthy  from 
August  to  October.  Between  the  head  of  tidewater  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  country 
becomes  uneven  and  hilly,  and  more  so  as  it  approaches  the  mountains.  The  soil  in 
this  region  is  some  of  it  sandy  and  poor ;  some  of  it  is  fertile,  particularly  on  the  margins 
of  the  rivers.  Towards  the  mountains  the  country  is  stony  and  broken,  though  the  soil 
is  often  rich.  The  first  ridge  of  mountains  in  this  state  is  generally  about  150  miles 
from  the  ocean.  Beyond  this  the  country  is  mountainous,  traversed  by  successive 
ridges  of  the  Alleghany,  which  occupies  a  greater  breadth  of  country  in  Virginia  than 
in  any  other  state.  Between  the  various  ridges,  however,  there  are  long  valleys  or  table- 
lands, parallel  with  them,  often  of  considerable  breadth,  and  containing  some  of  the 
best  and  most  pleasant  land  in  Virginia.  The  farms  are  here  smaller  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  state,  better  cultivated,  and  there  are  fewer  slaves.  The  climate  in  this  region 
is  very  healthy. 

The  soil  in  the  tidewater  country  is  generally  poor,  producing  Indian  com,  oats,  and 
peas.  Wheat  is  raised  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  a  little  rice  in  tlie  swamps  in  its  southern 
part.  Between  tidewater  and  the  mountains  is  the  tobacco^ountry ;  but  in  the  nortliem 
upland  counties  wheat  has  extensively  superseded  tobacco  ;  and  south  of  James  River, 
sufficient  cotton  is  raised  for  home  consumption.  The  southeastern  counties  produce 
apples  and  peaches  in  great  abundance.  Among  the  mountains,  the  farmers  raise  large 
numbera  of  cattle  and  hogs.  Indian  com  is  cultivated  throughout  tlio  state.  The 
country  west  of  the  mountains,  towards  the  Ohio,  is  rough  and  wild — sometimes,  but  not 
generally,  fertile ;  but  very  rich  as  a  mineral  region. 

There  were  in  this  state  in  1840,  326,438  horses  imd  mules  ;  1,024,148  neat  cattle; 
1,293,772  sheep;  1,992,155  swine;  poultry  to  the  value  of  $754,098.  There  were 
produced  10,109,716  bushels  of  wheat ;  87,430  of  barley  ;  13,451,062  of  oaU ;  1 ,482,799 
of  rye;  243,822  of  buckwheat;  34,577,591  of  Indian  com;  2,538,374  pounds  of 
wool;  10,597  of  hops ;  65,020  of  wax  ;  2,941,660  bushels  of  potatoes ;  364,708  tons  of 
hay;  25,594  of  hemp  and  flax;  75,347,106  pounds  of  tobacco  ;  2,956  of  rice;  3,494,483 
of  cotton;  3,191  of  silk  cocoons;  1,541,833  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy 
were  valued  at  $1,480,488;  of  the  orchard  $705,765;  value  of  lumber  produced 
$538,092  ;  13,911  gallons  of  wine  were  made. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  very  great.  Gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  lime, 
stone,  and  marble  are  found,  together  with  a  number  of  valuable  mineral  springs.  An  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  mining  has  recently  been  excited,  and  in  1840,  2,000  persons 
were  employed  in  it.  The  belt  of  country  in  which  gold  is  found,  extends  through 
Spotsylvania  county  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  in  a  southwest  direction  passes 
into  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The  gold  in  this  state  is  not 
Bufliciently  concentrated  to  render  it  profitable,  excepting  in  a  few  places,  to  engage  in 
mining  it  The  coal  fields  in  Virginia  are  very  extensive,  and  aflTord  both  the  bitumin- 
OU&  and  anthracite.  Large  quantities  have  been  obtained  and  exported  from  the  vicinity 
of  Richmond.  Salt  springs  have  been  found  in  various  places,  and  salt  has  been  ex. 
tcnsively  manufactured  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  near  Charleston.  The  state 
abounds  in  mineral  springs,  which  arc  much  resorted  to;  the  principal  are,  the  White 
and  Blue  Sulphur,  in  Grcenbriar ;  the  Salt  and  Red  Sulphur,  and  Sweet,  in  Monroe ; 
Hot  and  Warm,  in  Bath  ;  Berkeley,  in  Morgan  ;  Fauquier  White  Sulphur,  in  Fauquier ; 
Shannondale,  in  Frederick  ;  Alum,  in  Rockbridge  ;  Jordan's  White  Sulphur,  in  Freder- 
ick ;  Red,  in  Alleghany ;  Grayson,  in  Carroll ;  Bottetourt,  in  Roanoke ;  Holston,  in 
Scott ;  Augusta  Springs  ;  and  I>aggers  Springs,  in  Bottetourt. 

The  staple  productions  of  the  state  are  wheat  and  tobacco.  The  Potomac  River 
separates  this  state  from  Maryland.  James  River  is  the  largest  which  belongs  to  this 
state.  It  is  500  miles  in  length,  and  flows  from  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  behind 
the  Blue  Ridge,  through  which  it  passes.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  120  miles,  and  for 
boats  much  further,  and  enters  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Appomattox  is  130  miles 
long,  and  enters  James  River  100  miles  above  Hampton  Roads,  and  is  navigable  12  miles, 
to  Petersburg.  The  Rappahannock  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  130  miles  long,  is  nav- 
igable 110  miles  for  sloops,  and  enters  into  the  Chesapeake.  York  River  enters  the 
Chesapeake  30  miles  below  the  Rappahannock,  and  is  navigable  40  miles  for  ships.  The 
Shenandoah  enters  the  Potomac  just  before  its  passage  through  the  Blue  Ridge.  Of  the 
rivers  west  of  the  mountains,  the  Great  Kanawha  rises  in  North  Carolina,  passes  through 
this  state,  and  enters  the  Ohio.  The  Little  Kanawha  also  enters  the  Ohio.  The  Mo. 
nongmhela  rises  in  ihia  state,  though  it  runs  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  lower  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay  lies  wholly  in  this  state,  is  15  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry.  Norfolk,  8 
miles  from  Hampton  Roads,  has  a  fine  harbor,  much  the  best  in  the  state,  spacious,  safet 
and  well  defended  ;  and  it  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  Virginia ;  but  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  are  more  populous,  and  have  an  extensive  trade.  Besides  these.  Wheeling, 
Lynchburg,  Fredericksburg,  and  Winchester,  are  the  principal  places. 

The  exports  of  this  state,  in  1840,  amounted  to  $4,778,^0 ;  and  the  imports  to 
1(545,685.  There  were  31  commercial  and  64  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  04,299,500 ;  2,736  retail  drygoods  and  other  stores,  with  a  cap. 
ital  of  (1 6,684,413;  1,454  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
91134210 ;  931  persons  engaged  in  internal  tranroortation,  who,  with  103  butchen, 
packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  |(  100,680 ;  556  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
with  a  capital  of  $213,383. 

The  manufactures  of  Virginia  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  some  states  inferior  to 
it  in  territory  and  population.  There  were,  in  1840,  domestic  or  family  manufactures  to 
the  amount  of  $2,441, 672;  41  woollen  manufactories  and  47  fulling-mills,  employing 
222  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $147,792,  with  a  capital  of  $112,350 ; 
22  cotton  manufactories,  with  42,262  spindles,  employing  1,816  persons,  producing  arti- 
cles to  the  amount  of  $446,063,  with  a  capital  of  $1,299,020  ;  42  furnaces  producing 
18,810  tons  of  cast-iron,  and  52  forges  &c.,  producing  5,886  tons  of  bar-iron,  the  whole 
employing  1,742  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $1,246,650 ;  11  smelting  houses  employed 
131  persons,  and  produced  gold  to  the  amount  of  $51,758,  employing  a  capital  of 
$103,650 ;  5  smelting  houses  employed  73  persons,  and  produced  878,648  pounds  of  lead, 
employing  a  capital  of  $21,500 ;  12  paper  manufactories,  producing  articles  to  the 
amount  of  $216,245,  and  other  paper  manufactories  producing  $1,260,  the  whole  em- 
ploying 181  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $287,750  ;  3,342  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to 
the  amount  of  $2,406,671,  employing  a  capital  of  $1,526,080 ;  hats  and  caps  were 
manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $155,778,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  amount  of  $14,700, 
the  whole  employing  340  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $85,640 ;  660  taimeries  employed 
1,422  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $838,141 ;  982  other  leather  manufactories,  assaddlenes, 
&c.,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $826,597,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $341,957 ; 
4  glass-houses  and  2  glass-cutting  establishments  employed  164  persons,  producing  ar- 
ticles to  the  value  of  $146,500,  with  a  capital  of  $132,000 ;  33  potteries  empl^ed  64 
persons,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $31,380,  with  a  capital  of  $10,225 ;  36 
persons  produced  drugs,  paints,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  $66,633,  with  a  capital  of 
$61,727  ;  445  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  amount  of  $429,858  ;  150  persons 
produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount  of  $50,504  ;  262  persons  manufactured 
9,330  small-arms ;  40  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  amount  of 
$16,652;  1,004  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  amount  of  $393,253;  car- 
riages and  wagons  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $647,815,  employing  1,592 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  $311,625  ;  1,454  distilleries  produced  865,725  gallons,  and  5 
breweries  produced  32,960  gallons,  employing  1,631  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $187,212; 
764  flouring-mills  produced  1,041,526  barrels  of  fiour,  and  with  other  mills  employed 
3,964  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $7,855,499,  with  a  capital  of 
$5,184,669  ;  ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $136,807  ;  675  persons  manufactured 
furniture  to  the  amount  of  $289,391 ;  402  brick  or  stone,  and  2,604  wooden  houses 
were  built,  employing  4,694  persons,  and  cost  $1,367,393  ;  50  printing  offices,  and  13 
binderies,  4  daiily,  12  semi-weekly,  and  35  weekly  newspapers,  and  5  periodicals,  em- 
ployed 310  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $168,850.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  manufactures  in  the  state  was  $11,360,861. 

William  and  Mary  College,  at  Williamsburg,  is  the  oldest  in  the  state,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  and  was  founded  in  1691.  Hampden  Sidney  College,  in  Prince 
Eklward  county,  was  founded  in  1783,  and  is  flourishing.  Washington  College,  at 
Lexington,  was  founded  in  1812.  Randolph  Macon  College,  was  founded  at  Boydton 
in  1832.  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Washington  county,  was  founded  in  1839.  Rec- 
tor College,  Prunty  Town,  Taylor  county,  was  founded  in  1839.  Bethany  College, 
Brooke  county,  was  founded  in  1841.  There  are  theological  schools  at  Richmond,  in 
Prince  Edward  county,  and  in  Fairfax  county.  But  the  most  important  literarj  institu- 
tion in  the  state,  is  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  founded  in  lol9.  Its 
?kin  is  extensive,  its  endowment  has  been  munificent,  and  it  is  a  prosperous  institution, 
n  all  these,  with  a  few  smaller  institutions,  there  were  in  1840,  1,097  students  ;  there 
were  in  the  state,  also,  382  acadeniics,  with  1 1,083  students ;  1,561  common  and  primary 
schools,  with  35,331  scholars ;  and  58,787  white  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 
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The  Baptisli,  the  moit  iminerouf  religrioiis  denomination,  have  abdot  437  churches ; 
the  Preebyterians  130 ;  the  Episcopalians,  65  ministers ;  the  Methodists  170.  There 
are  alto  a  few  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Unitarians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

In  Janaarj,  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  8  banks  and  branches,  with  a  capital  of 
^,637,400,  and  a.  circulation  of  $3,513,413.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  pub- 
lic debt  amounted  to  (6,857,161.    There  is  a  state  penitentiary  located  at  Richmond. 

The  first  constitution  of  Virginia  was  formed  in  1776.  This  was  altered  and  amended 
liy  a  conTention  assembled  for  that  purpose,  in  1830.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  governor,  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
is  chosen  for  three  years,  but  is  ineligible  for  the  next  three.  There  is  a  council  of  state, 
elected  in  like  manner  for  three  years,  the  seat  of  one  beings  vacated  every  year.  The 
■enior  councillor  is  lieutenant-governor.  The  senators  can  never  be  more  than  36,  and 
the  delegates  than  150;  and  both  are  apportioned  anew  among  the  counties  every  10 
years,  commencing  with  1841.  The  senators  were  elected  for  4  years,  and  the  seats  of 
one  fourth  of  them  are  vacated  every  year.  The  delegates  are  chosen  annually.  All 
appointments  to  any  office  of  trust,  honor,  or  profit,  by  the  legislature,  are  given  openly, 
or  viva  voce^  and  not  by  ballot.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  and  of 
the  superior  courts,  are  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  or  until  removed  by  a  joint  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  legislature. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  extended  to  every  resident  white  male  citizen  of  31  years  of 
age,  entiUed  to  vote  by  the  former  constitution  ;  or  who  owns  a  freehold  valued  at  $35 ; 
or  a  joint  interest  in  a  freehold  to  that  amount ;  or  who  has  a  life-estate,  or  a  reversionary 
title  to  land  valued  at  $50,  having  been  so  possessed  for  6  months ;  or  who  shall  own, 
or  be  in  occupation  of,  a  leasehold  estate,  having  been  recorded  3  months,  for  a  term  not 
less  than  5  years,  to  the  annual  value  or  rent  of  $300 ;  or  who  for  13  months  shall  have 
been  a  housekeeper  and  head  of  a  family,  and  paid  the  taxes  assessed  by  the  common- 
wealth. 

Virginia  has  undertaken  several  important  works  of  internal  improvement,  by  char, 
taring  private  companies,  several  of  which  have  been  liberally  aided  by  the  state.  The 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal  connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albemarle  Sound,  extending  fh>m 
Deep  Creek  to  Joyce's  Creek,  33  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $879,864.  It  has  branches  of  11 
miiee.  The  Alexandria  Canal  extends  7^  miles,  from  Georgetown  to  Alexandria.  The 
James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  extends  146  miles,  from  Richmond  to  Lynch- 
bug.  The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railroad  extends  75  miles,  to 
Aquia  Creek.  Louisa  branch,  35  miles  from  Richmond,  proceeds  49  miles,  to  Grordons- 
Tille.  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad,  from  Richmond,  extends  33  miles,  to  Peters- 
burg. Petersburg  and  Roanoke  Railroad  extends  from  Petersburg,  59  miles,  to  Weldon. 
Greensville  Railroad  extends  from  near  Hicksford,  for  18  miles,  to  Gaston,  N.  C. 
City  Point  Railroad  extends  from  Petersburg,  13  miles,  to  City  Point  Chesterfield 
Railroad  extends  from  Coal  Mines,  13^  miles,  to  Richmond.  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke 
Railroad  extends  from  Portsmouth,  8  miles,  to  Weldon,  N.  C.  Winchester  and  Poto. 
mac  Railroad  extends  from  Harper's  Ferry,  33  miles,  to  Winchester. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  APPELLATION  "  OLD  DOMINION."* 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  a  coin  of  the  fol. 
lowing  description  :  on  one  side  is  a  head,  and  the  words  **  Georgius  III.  Rex.  ;**  on  the 
other  side  is  a  shield,  on  which  are  quartered  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Virginia,  The  whole  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  encircled  with  the  word,  *'  Vir- 
ginia, 1773." 

A  similar  coin  was  dug  up  a  few  years  since,  and  the  following  statement  was  pub- 
lished with  the  description  of  it :  During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  declared  itself  independent.  Shortly 
after,  finding  that  Cromwell  threatened  to  send  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  reduce  Virginia 
to  subjection,  and  fearing  the  ability  of  this  feeble  state  to  withstand  this  force,  she 
sent,  in  a  small  ship,  a  messenger  to  Charles  II.,  then  an  exile  in  Breda,  Flanders. 
Charles  accepted  the  invitation  to  come  over,  and  be  king  of  Virginia,  and  was  on  the 
eve  of  embarking  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  throne  of  England.  As  soon  as  he  was 
restored  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  gratitude  for  the  loyalty  of  Virginia,  he  caused  her 
eoat  of  arms  to  be  quartered  with  those  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  empire. 

*  From  the  Savannah  Georgian. 
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The  above  coin  is  clearly  confirmatory  of  these  facts.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
**  Old  Dominion,"  freqaenUy  applied  to  Virginia. 

History  does  not  confirm  all  these  statements,  though  it  establishes  some,  and  soffi- 
ciently  discloses,  in  the  conduct  of  Virginia  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  a  cause 
for  the  origin  of  the  name  Old  Dominion,  frequently  applied  to  Virginia.  The  facts,  as 
fathered  from  a  variety  of  creditable  historians,  appear  to  be  these : 

After  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.,  and  the  installation  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  Protec- 
tor, the  colony  of  Virginia  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority ;  and  Parliament  having 
subdued  opposition  elsewhere,  were  not  dispos^  to  submit  to  such  a  resistance  of  its 
authority  by  the  20,000  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  It  issued  an  ordinance  declaring  them 
notorious  robbers  and  traitors ;  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  the  refractory  colonists, 
either  by  the  people  of  England,  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  American  settlements,  or 
with  foreign  nations ;  and  finally,  sent  over  a  fleet,  under  Sir  George  Ayscuc,  to  over, 
power  the  provincial  royalists,  and  extinguish  the  last  traces  of  monarchial  authority 
that  still  lingered  in  extremities  of  the  empire.  The  commisBioners  appointed  to  ac 
company  this  expedition  were  empowered  to  try,  in  the  first  instance,  the  efiicacy  of  par- 
dons and  other  conciliatory  propositions,  in  reducing  the  colonists  to  obedience  ;  but  if 
their  pacific  overtures  should  prove  ineffectual,  they  were  then  to  employ  every  species 
of  hostile  operations. 

From  Barbadoes,  Captain  Ayscuc  dispatched  Capt.  Dennis  with  a  small  squadron  to 
the  Chesapeake,  to  land  his  forces,  and  drive  Sir  William  Berkeley  out  of  Vir^nia ;  for 
during  the  whole  preceding  struggle  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  the  Virginians 
were  firm  on  the  side  of  their  king,  and  enacted  a  declaration,  "  that  they  were  bom  un. 
der  a  monarchy,  and  would  never  degenerate  from  the  condition  of  then*  birth,  by  being 
subject  to  any  other  government*'  After  the  king  was  beheaded,  they  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  fugitive  prince,  and  actually  continued  the  provincial  government 
under  a  commission  which  he  sent  to  Sir  William  Berkeley  from  his  retreat  at  Breda. 
The  young  prince  was  not,  however,  actually  invited  over  to  establish  a  kingdom  in 
Virginia  ;  though,  according  to  Clarendon,  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  so  assured  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  so  impressed  with  confidence  of  ultimate  success,  that  he 
wrote  to  him,  *'  almoit  inviting  him  to  America  !**  In  these  acts  consisted  the  enmity 
of  the  Parliament  to  the  governor ;  and  for  this  open  defiance  of  its  power,  Virginia 
was  to  be  ravaged  by  a  fieet  in  her  waters,  and  insidious  assassins  on  her  soil  Histo. 
nans  differ  greatly  as  to  the  proceedings-  of  Sir  William,  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet 
within  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  Several,  as  Beverly,  (p.  45  ;)  Oldmixon,  (i.  375  ;)  Burke, 
(European  Settlements,  ii.  223  ;)  Graham,  (i.  99,)  have  asserted  that  he  made  a  great 
show  of  resistance,  assisted  by  the  Dutch  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  the  royalists,  who 
were  a  majority  of  the  population. 

Bancrofl,  (i.  223,)  citing  contemporary  authorities  of  the  highest  value,  says,  no 
sooner  had  the  Guinea  frigate  entered  within  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  than  (quo- 
ting from  Clarendon)  all  thoughts  of  resistance  were  laid  aside.  It  marks,  continues 
Bancroft,  the  character  of  tlie  Virginians  ;  that  they  refused  to  surrender  to  force,  but 
yielded  by  a  voluntary  deed  and  mutual  compact.'*  **  By  the  articles  of  surrender  a  com- 
plete indemnity  was  stipulated  for  all  pa.st  offences ;  and  the  colonists  recognising  the 
authority,  were  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  EuglLsh  commonwealth,  and  expressly 
assured  of  an  equal  participation  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  free  people  of  England.  In 
particular,  it  provided  that  the  Provincial  Assembly  should  retain  its  wonted  functions, 
and  that  the  people  of  Virginia  should  have  as  free  trade  as  the  people  of  England  to 
all  places  and  all  nations,  and  "  shall  be  free  from  all  taxes,  customs,  and  impositions 
whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of  their  own  Assemblv."  Berkeley  disdained  to  make 
any  stipulation  for  himself,  with  those  whom  his  principles  of  loyalty  taught  him  to  re- 
gard as  usurpers.  Without  leaving  Virginia,  he  withdrew  to  a  retired  situation,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  as  a  private  individual,  universally  beloved  and  respected  till  a 
new  revolution  was  to  summon  him  once  more  to  defy  the  republican  forces  of  England 
and  restore  the  ascendancy  of  royalty  in  the  colony. 

This  was  in  March,  1652:  and  affairs  continued  much  m  this  state  until  1660.  In 
the  mean  time,  Richard  Bcnnet,  Edward  Dig(rcs,  and  Samuel  Matthews,  had  been  sever- 
ally elected  by  the  Burgesses,  Governor  of  Virginia,  under  allegiance  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  on  his  death,  1658,  to  Richard  Cromwell.  But  in  1660,  Gov.  Matthews  died ; 
and  the  people,  discontented  with  some  commercial  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Protec- 
torate, did  not  wait  for  a  new  commission  from  England,  but  elected  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, and  "  by  an  obliging  violence  compelled  him  to  accept  the  government"  He,  however, 
refused  to  act  under  the  usurpation  of  the  Cromwells,  and  would  not  consent,  unless  they 
joined  with  him  in  joioing  their  lives  and  fbrtunea  for  the  king  who  was  then  an  exile. 
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*'  This,"  says  Beverly,  **  was  their  clearest  wish,  and  therefore,  with  a  ananimous 
Toice,  they  told  him  that  they  were  ready  to  hazard  all  for  the  king.*'  Now,  this  was 
actaally  before  the  king's  return  to  EIngland,  and  proceeded  from  a  broad  principle  of 
lojraltv  for  which  they  had  no  example.  Sir  William  Berkeley  embraced  their  choice, 
and  forthwith  proclaimed  Charlea  II.  king  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Ftr- 
ginia,  and  caused  all  processes  to  be  issued  in  his  name.  ThuM  his  majesty  was  actu^ 
ally  king  in  Virginia  before  he  was  in  England.  On  the  restoration  of  the  king  he 
sent  Sir  William  a  new  commission,  and  granted  him  permisiiion  to  visit  England. 

He  was  received  by  the  monarch  with  much  kindness  ;  and  there  ii  recorded  a  tradi. 
lion,  that  the  king,  in  compliment  to  that  colony,  wore  at  his  coronation  a  robe  made  of 
the  silk  which  was  sent  from  thence.  Such  is  a  condensed  narration  of  the  causes  and 
incidents  which  gave  to  Virginia  the  honored  title  of  the  *'  Old  Dominion.*' 


SLAVERY  AND  TOBACCO. 

The  following  relates  to  the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
with  their  influence  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  It  is 
drawn  from  the  Life  of  Jefferson,  by  Prof.  George  Tucker,  of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
a  work  written  with  perspicuity  and  candor,  and  incidentally  elucidating  important  points 
in  the  civil  and  political  history  of  the  state. 

In  1744,  at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  settlements  had  extended  about 
SOO  miles  from  the  sea^oast,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony,  had  passed  the  Blue 
Ridge.  The  population  was  then  about  200,000,  of  whom  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  were 
slaves. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  the  introduction  of  slaves,  soon  after  Virginia  was  set- 
tled, have  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  habits,  character,  and  fortunes  of  the  coun- 
try. The  introduction  of  tobacco,  in  England,  about  20  years  before  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown,  led  to  a  rapid  extension  of  its  use.  A  demand  being  thus  created,  and  a 
heavy  price  paid,  encouraged  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia  to  cultivate  it  for  market,  to 
the  neglect  of  other  crops.  It  long  continued  the  sole  article  of  export,  and  from  the  in- 
adequate supply  of  the  precious  metals,  it  became  the  general  measure  of  value,  the  prin. 
cipal  currency  of  the  colony.  In  1758,  the  quantity  exported  had  increased  to  about  70 
millions  of  pounds,  since  which  time  the  product  has  somewhat  diminished. 

"  As  this  plant  requires  land  of  the  greatest  fertility,  and  its  finer  sorts  are  produced 
only  in  virgin  soil,  which  it  soon  exhausts,  its  culture  has  been  steadily  advancing  west- 
wardly,  where  fresh  land  is  more  abundant,  leaving  the  eastern  region  it  has  impoverish. 
ed  to  the  production  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  other  grain.  Its  cultivation  has  thus 
generally  ceased  in  the  country  below  the  falls  of  the  great  rivers,  and  in  its  progress  to 
the  west,  the  centre  of  the  tobacco  region  is  now  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast. 

**  The  business  of  cultivating  tobacco,  and  preparing  it  for  market,  requires  such  contin- 
ual attention,  and  so  much,  and  so  many  sorts  of  handling,  as  to  allow  to  the  planter  little 
time  for  any  of  the  other  useful  processes  of  husbandry  ;  and  thus  the  management  of  his 
dairy  and  orchard,  and  the  useful  operations  of  manuring,  irrigation,  and  cultivating  arti- 
ficial grasses,  are  either  conducted  in  a  slovenly  way,  or  neglected  altogether.  The  to. 
bttcco  district  nowhere  exhibits  the  same  external  face  of  verdure,  or  marks  of  rural 
comfort  and  taste,  as  are  to  be  seen  in  those  countries  in  which  its  culture  has  been 
abandoned. 

"  But  the  most  serious  consequence  of  the  tobacco  cultivation  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
crease of  slaves ;  for  though  it  did  not  occasion  their  first  introduction,  it  greatly  en- 
couraged their  importation  afterwards.  It  is  to  the  spirit  of  commerce,  which  in  its  un- 
distinguished pursuit  of  gain,  ministers  to  our  vices  no  less  than  to  oar  necessary  wants, 
that  Virginia  owes  this  portentous  accession  to  her  population.  A  Dutch  ship  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea  entered  James  River,  in  1620,  thirteen  years  after  the  first  scttlementof 
Jamestown,  and  sold  twenty  of  her  slaves  to  the  colonists. 

"The  large  profits  which  could  be  made  from  the  labor  of  slaves,  while  tobacco  sold  at 
three  shillings  sterling  a  pound,  equal  to  about  ten  times  its  ordinar}'  price  now,  greatly 
encouraged  their  further  importation,  by  giving  to  the  planters  the  means  of  purchasing  as 
well  as  the  inclination  ;  and  the  effect  would  have  been  much  greater,  if  they  had  not 
been  continually  supplied  with  labor  from  the  paupers,  and  sometimes  the  convicts,  who 
were  brought  from  England  and  sold  to  the  planters  for  a  term  of  years,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  transportation. 
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«  This  nipply  of  English  senrants,  together  with  the  gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  tohaeoo, 
had  80  checked  the  importation  of  alavest  that  in  the  year  1671,  according  to  an  official 
eommonication  from  the  governor,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  while  the  whole  population 
was  but  40,000,  the  number  of  indented  seryants  was  6,000,  and  that  of  the  slayes  was 
but  2,000.  The  importations  of  the  latter,  he  says,  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  cargoes  in 
seyen  years,  but  that  of  seryants,  of  whom  he  says, '  most  were  English,  few  Scotch,  and 
fewer  Irish,'  he  estimates  at  1,500  annually. 

"  But  in  process  of  time,  slaye  labor  was  found  preferable  to  that  of  indented  white  ser- 
vants, partly  because  the  negro  slayes  were  more  cheaply  fed  and  clothed  than  the  labor- 
ers who  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  masters,  but  principally  because  they  were  less  able 
to  escape  from  bondage,  and  were  more  easily  retaken.  The  colonial  statute  book  af- 
fords abundant  eyidence  of  the  frequency  and  facility  with  which  the  indented  seryants 
ran  away  from  their  masters ;  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief  may  be  inferred  from  the  se- 
verity of  its  punishment  In  1642,  runaway  servants  were  liable,  for  a  second  ofience,  to 
be  branded  on  the  cheek ;  though  fifteen  years  afterwards  the  law  was  so  far  mitigated  as 
to  transfer  this  mark  of  ignominy  to  the  shoulder.  In  1662,  their  terra  of  service,  which 
did  not  often  exceed  four  or  five  years,  might,  for  the  offence  of  running  away,  be  pro- 
longed, at  the  discretion  of  a  magistrate,  and  the  master  might  superadd  *  moderate  cer. 
poreal  punishment'  In  the  following  year,  this  class  of  persons,  prompted  by  the  con- 
victs who  had  been  sent  over  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  formed  a  con- 
spiracy of  insurrection  and  murder,  which  was  discovered  just  in  time  to  be  defeated. 
Seven  years  afterwards,  in  1670,  the  governor  and  council  took  uppn  themselves  to  pro- 
hibit the  further  importation  of  convicts,  whom  they  call  *  jail  birds ;'  and  they  assign 
this  conspiracy  as  one  of  their  motives  for  the  order.  The  privilege,  too,  enjoyed  by  the 
•ervant  of  complaining  to  the  magistrate  for  the  hsu-sh  treatment  of  his  master,  either  as 
to  food,  clothing,  or  ptmishment,  formed,  no  doubt,  a  further  ground  of  preference  for 
fllaves,  who  had  no  such  inconvenient  rights. 

"  Under  the  united  influence  of  these  circumstances  the  number  of  negro  slaves  so  in- 
creased, that  in  1732,  the  lepfislature  thought  proper  to  discourage  their  further  importa- 
tion by  a  tax  on  each  slave  miported ;  and  not  to  alarm  the  conunercial  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land, the  law,  conforminff  to  the  notions  of  the  age,  formally  provided  for  what  no  mode 
ef  levying  the  tax  could  have  prevented,  that  the  duty  should  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
This  duty  was  at  first  five  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  slave,  but  in  a  few  years  after- 
wards, (1 740,)  it  was  increased  to  ten  per  cent,  from  which  it  was  never  reduced.  It  did 
not,  however,  prevent  large  importations,  for  we  find  the  number  to  have  increased  in  119 
years,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  146  ;  that  is,  from  2,000  in  the  year  1671,  to  293,427  in  1790  ; 
while  in  the  same  period  the  whites  had  increased  only  as  1  to  12,  or  from  38,000  to 
454,881.  In  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed,  from  the  first  to  the  last  census,  it  ib 
gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  increase  of  the  free  {K)puIation  in  Virginia  has  been  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  the  slaves,  in  the  proportion  of  63  per  cent,  to  60,  and  that  this 
comparative  gain  seems  to  be  gradually  increasing. 

"  As  Eastern  Virginia  is  everywhere  intersected  by  navigable  rivers,  which  are  skirted 
on  either  side  by  rich  alluvial  lands,  the  early  settlers,  whose  plantations  were  principally 
along  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  were  able  to  carry  on  a  direct  intercourse  with  foreifirn 
countries,  from  their  separate  dwellings.  Thus  commerce,  by  the  very  diffusion  of  its 
most  important  natural  facilities,  did  not  here  concentrate  in  a  few  favorable  spots,  and 
foster  the  growth  of  towns,  as  in  most  of  the  other  colonies  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  Williamsburg,  theseat  of  ^vemment,  and  the  largest  town  in  Virginia,  itself 
the  most  populous  of  the  colonies,  did  not  contain  2,000  inhabitants.  But  as  the  bees 
which  form  no  hive,  collect  no  honey,  the  commerce,  which  was  thus  dispersed,  accumu- 
lated no  wealth.  The  disadvantages  of  this  dispersion  were  eventually  perceived  by 
the  colonists,  and  many  efiTorts  were  made  by  the  legislature  to  remedy  the  mischief  by 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  towns  on  selected  sites,  and  giving  special  privileges  and 
immunities  to  those  who  built,  or  those  who  resided  on  them.  Their  purpose  was  also 
favored,  and  even  stimulated  by  the  government,  from  fiscal  considerations.  But  most 
of  these  legislative  efforts  failed,  and  none  were  very  successful.  Thus  in  1680,  as  many 
as  twenty  towns  were  authorized  by  act  of  assembly,  being  one  for  each  county  ;  yet  at 
not  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  designated  spots  is  there  even  a  village  remaimng  to 
attest  the  propriety  of  the  selection. 

"  There  were  indeed  wanting  in  the  colony  all  the  ordinary  constituents  of  a  large 
town.  Here  were  no  manufactories  to  bring  together  and  employ  the  ingenious  and  in. 
dustrious.  The  colonists,  devoting  tlicmselves  exclusively  to  agriculture,  owned  no  ship- 
ping, which  might  have  induced  tlicm  to  congregate  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  their 
foreign  commerce  to  more  advantage :  here  was  no  court,  which  by  its  splendor  and 
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ammements  might  attract  the  gay,  the  volaptuous,  and  the  rich :  there  was  not  even  a 
class  of  opulent  landlords,  to  whom  it  is  as  easy  to  live  on  their  rents  in  town  as  in  the 
ooontry,  and  far  more  agreeable.  But  the  very  richest  planters  all  cultivated  their  own 
land  with  their  own  slaves ;  and  while  those  lands  furnished  most  of  the  materials  of  a 
generous,  and  even  profuse  hospitality,  they  could  be  consumed  only  where  they  were 
produced,  and  could  neither  be  transported  to  a  distance,  nor  converted  into  money. 
The  tobacco,  which  constituted  the  only  article  of  export,  served  to  pay  for  the  foreign 
luxuries  which  the  planter  required ;  yet,  with  his  social  habits,  it  was  barely  sufficient 
for  that  purpose,  and  not  a  few  of  the  largest  estates  were  deeply  in  debt  to  the  Scotch 
or  English  merchants,  who  carried  on  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country.  Nor  was 
this  system  of  credit  more  eagerly  sought  by  the  improvident  planter,  than  it  was  given 
by  the  thrifty  and  sagacious  trader ;  for  it  afforded  to  him  a  sure  pledge  for  the  consign- 
ment of  the  debtor's  crop,  on  the  sales  of  which  his  fair  perquisites  amounted  to  a  liberal 
profit,  and  if  he  was  disposed  to  abuse  his  trust,  his  gains  were  toormous.  The  mer- 
chants were  therefore  ready  to  ship  goods,  and  accept  bills  of  exchange  on  the  credit  of 
fature  crops,'while  their  factora  in  the  colony  took  care  in  season  to  make  the  debt  safe 
by  a  mortgage  on  the  lands  and  slaves  of  the  planter.  Some  idea  of  the  pecuniary 
thraldom  to  which  the  Virginia  planter  was  formerly  subjected  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  that  twice  a  year,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  merchants  and  factors  in  Williams- 
burg, they  settled  the  price  of  tobacco,  the  advance  on  the  sterling  cost  of  goods,  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  with  England.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  regulations 
were  framed  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  as  they  believed  it  practicable 
to  execute.  Yet  it  affords  evidence  of  the  sagacious  moderation  with  which  this  deli- 
cate duty  was  exercised,  that  it  was  not  so  abused  as  to  destroy  itself. 

"  This  state  of  things  exerted  a  decided  influence  on  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
colonists,  untrained  to  habits  of  business  and  possessed  of  the  means  of  hospitality. 
They  were  open-handed  and  open-hearted  ;  fond  of  society,  indulging  in  all  its  pleas-  ^ 
mes,  and  practising  all  its  courtesies.  But  these  social  virtues  also  occasionally  ran  into 
the  kindred  vices  of  love  of  show,  haughtiness,  sensuality — and  many  of  the  wealthier 
class  were  to  be  seen  seeking  relief  from  the  vacuity  of  idleness,  not  merely  in  the  al- 
lowable pleasures  of  the  chase  and  the  turf,  but  in  the  debasing  ones  of  cock-fighting, 
gaoling,  and  drinking.  Literature  was  neglected,  or  cultivated  by  the  small  number 
who  had  been  educated  in  England,  rather  as  an  accomplishment  and  amaik  of  distinc- 
tion, than  for  the  substantial  boiefits  it  confers. 

"Let  us  not,  however,  overrate  the  extent  of  these  consequences  of  slavery.  If  the  ha- 
bitual exercise  of  authority,  united  to  a  want  of  steady  occupation,  deteriorated  the  char- 
acter of  some,  it  seemed  to  give  a  greater  elevation  of  virtue  to  others.  Domestic  slave. 
ry,  in  fact,  places  the  master  in  a  state  of  moral  discipline,  and  according  to  the  use  he 
makes  of  it,  is  he  made  better  or  worse.  If  he  exercises  his  unrestricted  power  over  the 
slave,  in  giving  ready  indulgence  to  his  humors  or  caprice — if  he  habitually  yields  to 
impulses  of  anger,  and  punishes  whenever  he  is  disobeyed,  or  obeyed  imperfectly,  he  is 
certainly  the  worse  for  the  institution  which  has  thus  afforded  aliment  to  his  evil  pro- 
pensities. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  taught  to  curb  these  sallies  of  passion^ 
or  freaks  of  caprice,  or  has  yubjectcd  himself  to  a  course  of  salutary  restraint,  he  is  con- 
tinually strengthening  himself  in  the  virtues  of  self-denial,  forbearance,  and  moderation, 
and  he  Lb  all  the  better  for  the  institution  which  has  afforded  so  much  occasion  for  tho 
practice  of  those  virtues.*  If,  therefore,  in  a  slave.holding  country,  we  see  some  of  the 
masters  made  irascible,  cruel,  and  tyrannical,  we  see  many  others  as  remarkable  for  their 
mildness,  moderation,  and  self-command  ;  because,  in  truth,  both  the  virtues  of  the  one 
and  the  vices  of  the  other  sire  carried  to  the  greater  extreme  by  the  self-same  process  of 
habitual  exercisit." 


INDIANS  OF  EASTERN  VIRGINIA.t 

According  to  the  account  of  Captain  John  Smith,  that  part  of  Virginia  that  lies  be- 
tween the  aea  and  the  mountains,  was  inhabited  by  forty-three  different  tribes  of  Indians. 
Thirty  of  these  were  united  in  a  grand  confederacy  under  the  emperor  Powhatan.  The 
dominions  ol  this  mighty  chief,  who  was  long  the  most  powerful  rival,  and  most  impla- 

*  The  character  of  the  Presidents  which  Virginia  has  furnished,  may  be  appealed  to  * 
for  a  confirmation  of  this  view  ;  and  many  living  illustrations  will  readily  present  them^ 
selves  to  all  who  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  southern  Rtat^s 

t  This  article  is  from  the  various  histories  of  Virginia. 
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cable  toe,  with  wfaom  the  Eogtiah  hui  to  eoDtead,  extended  aver  IhHt  put  of  the  eounlij 
that  lice  aouth  or  the  Pelotnw;,  between  the  eoeet  and  (ho  faJIs  0/  Uie  riven. 

In  comparieoD  with  ciTiliied  countrie*,  thb  eitEDaive  temtoiy  contained  bat  a  acauty 
population.    The  Powhatan  coDTederacj  conaiated  of  but  about  eight  tbouund  inhabit- 


Besido  this  confederacy,  there  were  two  6thers  which  were  comhined  ai;aiiint  thai  of 
Powiiatan.  These  were  the  Mannahoacks  and  Manaliins  ;  the  former  of  whom,  con- 
HiBting  of  eight  tribes,  occupied  the  country  lying  between  Rappahannock  and  York 
liven ;  and  the  latter,  congisling  of  five  tribes,  wbb  settled  between  York  and  Jamei 
rivers,  above  the  fallB.  Besides  thcee,  were  (he  Notloways,  the  Meherrickg,  the  Tule- 
toea,  and  Bcveral  other  Bcelterin^f  and  independent  Itibes. 

The  hereditary  dominions  of  PonhBtan  lay  on  Jamee  River,  which  originally  bore 
hie  name.*  He  had  a  eeat  on  this  river,  about  a  mile  below  the  falls,  where  Richmond 
now  stands,  and  another  at  Werowocomoco  on  the  north  side  of  York  River,  within  the 
present  county  of  Gloucester. 

This  monarch  was  remarkable  for  the  stren^h  and  vi^  of  his  body,  as  well  as  for 
the  energies  of  his  mind.  He  possessed  great  skill  in  intrigue  and  great  eonrago  in  bat- 
lie.  Mis  equanimity  in  the  career  of  victory.  Was  only  equalled  by  hia  fortitude  in  the 
hour  of  adversily.  If  he  had  many  vices  incident  [0  the  savage  hfe,  he  had  some  vir- 
tues seldom  found  among  the  civilized.  He  commanded  a  respect  rarely  paid  by  sav- 
^es  to  their  werowance,  and  maintained  a  dignltj  and  splendor  worthy  the  monarch  of 
thirty  nations.  He  was  conalantly  attended  by  a  Snard  of  forty  warriors,  and  daring 
the  night  a  sentry  regularly  watched  Jiis  palace.  Thongh  unlimited  by  custom  in  the 
number  of  his  wives,  his  seraglio  exhitnted  the  apathyof  the  Id  " 
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depC,  one  of  hit  women  nt  at  his  head  and  another  at  his  faet.  When  ho  dined  they 
attended  him  with  water,  or  brought  him  a  bnnch  of  foathers  to  wipe  his  hands.  His 
ragalia,  fifeeftom  the  glitter  of  art)  showed  only  the  simple  royalty  of  the  savage.  He 
wore  a  robe  composed  of  skins,  and  sat  on  a  tmone  spread  with  mats,  and  decked  with 
pearls  and  with  beads.  The  furniture  of  his  palace,  like  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  was 
adapted  to  war,  and  the  implements  of  death,  rather  than  of  pleasure,  garnished  his 
halls. 

The  figures  in  the  annexed  engraving,  representing  an  Indian  in  his  summer  dress, 
and  an  Indian  priest,  were  copied  from  those  given  in  Beverly's  History  of  Virginia, 
published  in  London,  in  1722.  The  figure  on  the  left,  (the  Indian  in  his  summer  dress,) 
M, thus  described: 

The  iqiper  part  of  his  hair  is  cut  short  to  make  a  ridge,  which  stands  up  like  the 
comb  of  a  cock,  the  rest  is  either  shorn  off  or  knotted  behind  his  ear.  On  his  head  are 
stock  three  feathers  of  the  wild  turkey,  pheasant,  hawk,  or  such  like.  At  his  ear  is 
hong  a  fine  shell,  with  pearl  drops.  At  his  breast  is  a  tablet  or  fine  shell,  smooth  as  pol- 
ished marble,  which  also  hath  sometimes  etched  on  it  a  star,  half-moon,  or  other  figure, 
according  to  the  maker's  fancy ;  upon  his  neck  and  wrists  hang  strings  of  beads,  peak, 
and  loenoke.  His  apron  is  made  of  a  deer  skin,  gashed  around  the  edges,  which  hang 
like  tassels  or  firing ;  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fringe  is  an  edging  of  i^ak,  to  make  it 
finer.  His  quiver  is  of  a  thin  bark ;  but  sometimes  they  make  it  of  the  skin  of  a  fox,  or 
yonng  wolf,  with  the  head  han^ng  to  it,  which  has  a  wild  sort  of  terror  in  it ;  and  to 
make  it  yet  more  warlike  they  tie  it  on  with  the  tail  of  a  panther,  buffalo,  or  such  Uke, 
letting  the  end  hang  down  between  their  legs.  The  pricked  lines  on  his  shoulders,  breast, 
and  legs,  represent  the  figures  painted  thereon.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  bow,  and  in 
his  right  an  arrow.  The  mark  upon  his  shoulder-blade,  is  a  distinction  used  by  the 
Indians  in  travelling,  to  show  the  nation  they  are  of — and  perhaps  is  the  same  with 
that  whieh  Baron  Xahontan  calls  the  arms  and  heraldry  of  the  Indians.  Thus,  the 
•eteral  lettered  marks  are  used  bjf  several  other  nations  about  Virginia,  when  they  make 
a  jonniey  to  tliehr  friends  and  alheSi 

The  halnt  of  the  Indian  priest,  is  a  cloak  made  in  the  form  of  a  woman's  petticoat ; 
bat  instead  of  tying  it  about  their  middle,  they  fasten  the  gatherings  about  their  neck, 
and  tie  it  upon  the  right  shoulder,  always  keeping  one  arm  out  to  use  upon  occasion. 
This  cloak  hangs  even  at  the  bottom,  but  reaches  no  lower  than  the  middle  of  the 
thigh ;  bol  what  is  most  particular  in  it  is,  that  it  is  constantly  made  out  of  a  skin  dressed 
■oft,  with  the  pelt  or  fur  on  the  outside,  and  reversed  ;  insomuch  that  when  the  cloak 
has  been  a  little  worn,  the  hair  falls  down  in  flakes,  and  looks  very  shagged  and 
frightful. 

The  cut  of  their  hair  is  likewise  peculiar  to  their  function  ;  for  'tis  all  shaved  close, 
ezc^  a  thin  crest,  like  a  cock's  comb,  which  stands  bristling  up,  and  runs  in  a  semi- 
circle from  the  forehead  up  along  the  crown  to  tlie  nape  of  the  neck.  They  likewise 
have  a  border  of  hair  over  the  forehead,  which,  by  its  own  natural  strength,  and  by  the 
Stiffening  it  receives  from  grease  and  paint,  will  stand  out  like  the  peak  of  a  bonnet. 

The  fiice  of  the  Indian,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  is  a  dark  brown  and  chesnut.  By  a 
free  use  of  bear's  grease,  and  a  continual  exposure  to  the  sun  and  weather,  it  becomes 
harder  and  darker.  This,  however,  is  not  the  natural  complexion.  In  infancy  they  are 
much  fairer.*  Their  hair  is  almost  invariably  of  a  coal  black,  straight,  and  long ;  their 
cheek  bones  are  high,  and  their  eyes  black  and  full  of  a  character  of  wildness  and  fero. 
city  that  mark  their  unappeasable  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  their  free  and  uncontrolled  in- 
dulgence of  every  fierce  and  violent  passion.  But  the  education  of  an  Indian,  which  com. 
mences  almost  with  his  birth,  teaches  him  that  dissimulation,  which  masks  the  thought 
and  smooths  the  countenance,  is  the  most  useful  of  virtues ;  and  there  is  a  continual  em>rt 
to  ^eck  the  fierce  sallies  of  the  eye,  and  keep  down  the  consuming  rage  of  his  bosom. 
His  eye,  therefore,  is  generally  averted  or  bent  downwards.  The  terrible  complacency 
of  the  tiger  is  no  inapt  illustration  of  an  Indian  visage. 

The  figure  of  an  Indian  is  admirably  proportioned  beyond  any  thing  that  has  hitherto 
been  seen  of  the  human  form.  Tall,  straiffht ;  their  muscles  hardened  by  the  continual 
action  of  the  weather ;  their  limbs  supple  by  exercise,  and  perhaps  by  the  use  of  oil,  they 

a  *•  They  are  very  swarthy,"  says  Charlevoix,  speaking  of  the  Canadians,  "  and  of  a 
Sity  dark  red.  But  this  is  not  thehr  natural  complexion.  The  frequent  frictions  they 
nse  give  them  this  red,  and  it  is  surprimng  that  they  arc  not  blacker ;  being  continually 
exposed  to  the  smoke  in  winter,  to  the  great  heat  in  summer,  and  in  all  seasons  to  the 
incknieneies  of  the  air." 
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outstrip  the  bear,  and  run  down  the  bnek  and  the  elk.  No  such  thing  m  to  befoond  as  a 
dwarfieh,  crooked,  bandylegged,  or  otherwise  misshapen  Indian. 

The  power  and  qualities  of  their  minds  are  each  as  we  should  expect  from  their  state 
of  society.  In  a  state  of  nature  the  mind  of  man  differs  but  little  from  the  animals 
around  him.  Occupied  in  supplying  his  wants  or  gratifying  his  resentments,  he  has  but 
little  time  or  inclination  for  the  labors  of  calculation  or  the  refinements  of  abstraction. 
The  sensible  objects  with  which  he  lb  most  conversant,  impress  themselves  on  his  memoiy 
in  the  order  and  degrees  of  their  importance ;  but  their  classification,  and  the  faculty 
of  generalizing  them  by  an  idea  and  term  that  shall  take  in  all  the  particulars  and 
classes,  are  the  result  of  deep  thought  and  intense  reflection.  For  this,  leisure  and  ap- 
plication are  necessary.  But  the  time  of  the  Indian,  after  returning  successful  from  the 
chase,  or  victorious  from  the  battle,  is  too  valuable  to  be  employed  in  such  trifles.  His 
duty  it  is  to  spread  the  feast ;  to  hear  the  praises  of  the  old  men,  and  the  congratola- 
*tions  of  the  women ;  to  attend  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  and  to  sing  the  histoiy  of 
his  own  exploits.  If  any  time  remain  after  discharging  those  duties,  he  exercises  him. 
self  in  shooting  the  arrow  or  throwing  the  tomahawk ;  or  stretched  at  len^  along  the 
grass,  enjoys  that  luxury  of  indolence  which  constitutes  the  supreme  Uessmg  of  his  ex- 
istence. 

The  idea  of  numbers  is,  therefore,  very  limited  among  the  tribes.  Some  of  them  can 
*  reckon  a  thousand,  while  others  cannot  exceed  ten ;  to  express  any  greater  number  they 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  something  indefinite.  As  numerous  as  the  pigeons  in  the 
woods,  or  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  is  a  mode  of  expression  for  any  greater  number.  For 
the  same  reason,  their  language  has  no  term  for  the  abstract  ideas  of  time,  space,  univer- 
sal, &C.  There  is,  however,  a  conjecture,  which,  if  true,  will  prove  that  the  Indians  of 
Virginia  had  a  more  copious  arithmetic.  It  is  suggested  that  Tomocomoco  or  Uttomac- 
comac  was  sent  to  England  by  Powhatan,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  exact  account 
of  the  number  of  the  people  of  England.  Tomocomoco  made  the  attempt  till  his  arith- 
metic failed  ;  but  before  he  would  be  sent  on  such  an  errand,  he  must  have  been  able  to 
reckon  the  Powhatans,  and  these,  according  even  to  the  lowest  estimates,  amounted  to 
eight  thousand. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Indian  is  the  most  improvident  of  animals  ;  that,  satisfied 
with  hb  present  enjoyments,  he  wastes  no  thought  on  the  morrow,  and  that  repeated 
calamities  have  added  nothing  to  his  care  or  foresight.  This  may  have  been  true  of 
some  of  the  tribes  in  South  America,  or  in  the  islands.  The  North  American,  and  more 
especially  the  Virginian,  always  had  their  public  stock  hoarded.  Powhatan  and  the 
other  sachems  carried  on  a  continual  trade  with  the  first  colonists  for  com,  and  we  find 
that  Raleigh,  Baltimore,  and  Penn,  derived  their  principal  support  from  similar  sources. 
But  the  quantity  of  labor  and  industry  required  for  raising  this  superfluity  was  compara- 
tively nothing.  A  few  did  not,  as  in  established  societies,  work  for  the  support  of  the 
whole,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  rich  to  vend  their  surplus  conunodities  in  for. 
eign  markets.  Here  every  man  labored  for  himself,  or  for  the  common  stock,  and  a  few 
days  in  every  year  were  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  each  man,  and  by  conse- 
quence, of  all  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  Indians  of  Virginia  have  no  written  laws,  but  tlieir  customs,  handed  down  from 
ago  to  age  in  the  traditions  of  their  old  men,  have  all  the  force  of  the  best-defined  and 
positive  institutions.  Nor  is  this  respect  acquired  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  The 
aborigines  of  Virginia,  whatever  may  be  pretended,  enjoyed  complete  freedom.  Their 
sachems  made  their  own  tools  and  instruments  of  husbandry.  They  worked  in  the 
ground  in  common  with  the  other  Indians.  They  could  enter  into  no  measure  of  a  pub- 
lic nature  without  the  concurrence  of  the  matchacomoco  or  grand  council ;  and  even 
after  this  body  had  decided  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  the  consent  of  the  people  at 
large  was  necessary  to  sanction  tlicir  proceedings.  If  the  voice  of  this  council  be  in 
favor  of  war,  the  young  men  express  their  approbation  by  painting  themselves  of  various 
colors,  so  as  to  render  their  appearance  horrible  to  their  enemies.  In  this  state  they 
rush  furiously  into  the  council- :  they  begin  the  war  dance,  accompanying  their  steps 
with  fierce  gestures,  expressive  of  their  thirst  of  vengeance ;  and  describmg  the  mode  in 
which  they  will  surprise,  wound,  kill,  and  scalp  their  enemies.  After  this  they  sing 
their  own  glories ;  they  recount  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  ancient  glories  of 
their  nation. 

The  Indian  festival  dance,  says  Beverly,  is  performed  by  the  '*  dancers  themselves 
forming  a  ring,  and  movii^r  round  a  circle  of  carved  posts,  that  are  set  up  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  or  else  round  a  fire,  made  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  town ;  and  then  each  has 
his  rattle  in  his  hand,  or  what  other  thing  he  fancies  most,  as  his  bow  and  arrows,  or  his 
tomahawk.    They  also  dress  themselves  up  with  branches  of  trees,  or  some  other  stnaige 
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tho  aereni  tribeg  to  coiiaalt  thereon  &pirt  with  their  coimMllon,  and  when  they  bate 
■greed,  to  deliver  the  opiniaD  oTIhe  tribe  >t  the  Qationel  conneil,  and  ■■  their  gOTem. 
meot  leema  to  mt  vhoUjr  on  periuawon.  they  eadeavor,  bj  mutual  concesriaas,  tooblain 
mianimity.  Their  oaiy  coDtiiili  an  their  mansen  aod  Iheir  moral  senM  or  right  and 
wrong,  which,  like  taiting  end  ameUtnc,  in  ereiy  men  makes  put  of  hie  nature. 

An  (^ence  agaioM  tbeM  il  pmiiAad  bj'  contend  by  eicluuou  from  ■ociel;,  or  when 
the  case  is  serious,  u  in  rourder,  bv  the  indivjdmb  whom  it  coneerai. 

The  Indieni  of  Virginia  had  do  idea  of  distinct  and  exclusive  propertj  ;  the  lands  wers 
ID  common,  and  ereiy  man  had  a  right  to  choose  or  abandon  hii  aituation  at  pleasure. 
Tbdr  mode  of  computation,  as  with  us,  was  bj  units,  tens,  and  fanndreiU.  There  is  no 
light  on  the  records  by  which  we  may  discover  its  limits  or  etlanL  Analogy  afibrds  no 
helpa  on  this  occasion.  The  Iroquois  could  reckon  a  thonsand,  while  other  tribes,  al- 
■noat  in  their  nei^bortiood,  could  count  no  further  than  ten. 

The;  reckon  their  years  by  winters,  or  cohonks,  as  they  call  them,  which  was  a  name 
taken  from  the  note  of  the  wild  geese,  intimnling  ao  many  limes  of  the  wild  geese  com- 
ing  to  them,  which  is  every  winter. 

They  distinguish  the  several  parts  of  the  year  by  five  aeaaons,  vix. :  the  budding  or 
bleeaoming  of  the  spring  ;  the  earing  of  the  com,  or  roasting  car  time ;  the  summer,  or 
highest  snn  ;  the  corn-gathering,  or  fall  of  the  leaf ;  and  the  winter,  or  cdAanJti. 

They  eount  the  months  by  the  moons,  though  not  with  any  relation  to  so  many  in  a 
year  as  we  do ;  but  they  make  them  retom  again  by  the  same  name,  as  the  moon  of 
■tags,  the  com  moon,  the  first  and  second  moon  of  cohonks.'' 

'They  have  no  distinction  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  but  divide  it  only  into  three  parts, 
Ibe  rise,  the  power,  and  lowering  of  the  sun  ;  and  they  keep  their  accounts  by  knots  on 
a  string,  or  notches  on  a  stick,  not  unlike  the  Peruvian  Quippoes. 

If  we  believe  the  accounts  of  Smith  and  Beverly,  the  Indians  of  Virginia  were  grossly 
•uperstitioDS,  and  even  idolatrous.  Tho  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation  of  their 
idol  Oktt,  Quioecoi,  or  Kiaaia,  copied  from  one  in  Beverly's  History.  "  Thej  do  not 
look  apOQ  it  as  one  single  being,  but  reckon  there  are  many  of  the  same  nalura  ;  they 
Ukewiae  believe  that  there  are  tuteiar  deities  in  every  town." 

Although  they  have  no  set  days  for  performing  the  rites  of  religion,  they  have  a  num- 
ber of  feativals,  which  are  celebrated  with  the  utmost  festivity.  They  solemnize  a  day 
Cor  the  {dentiful  coming  of  their  wild  fowl,  such  as  ge«e,  ducks,  teal,  jtc. ;  for  Ihs  re- 
tnms  of  their  hunting  seasons  ;  and  for  the  ripening  of  certain  fruits.  But  the  greatest 
■nniial  featrval  they  have  is  at  the  lime  of  their  corn -gathering,  at  which  they  revel 
asveral  days  together.  To  these  they  universally  eontribute,  as  they  do  to  the  gathering 
ofthecdtn:  on  this  occanon  they  have  their  greatest  variety  of  pastimes,  and  mors 
••pecially  of  thdr  war  dances  and  heroic  songs;  in  which  they  boast  that  their  com 
baimg  BOW  gathered,  they  have  store  enough  for  their  women  and  children,  and  have 
Bothipg  to  do  but  gu  to  war,  travel,  and  to  leak  Air  new  •drentncva. 
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Then  i«  k  Mcoad  anniud  festival,  conducted  with  still  gnater  solamnlljr.  It  com- 
mauxa  with  &  liuti  vhich  exceeds  any  thing  of  sbstinence  known  smong  the  moat  mor- 
tified hermits.  This  fnst  is  sacceeded  by  a.  feast.  The  old  fire  is  pot  ont,  and  a  new  fire, 
called  the  drill  fire,  elicited  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood.  They  sprinkle  aand 
on  the  hearths,  aod,  to  make  the  lustnUion  complete,  bd  emetic  ii  taken  by  (^  wbcde 
natitm.  At  this  meetiag  all  crimes,  except  murder,  are  pardoned,  and  the  bare  meotion 
of  them  afterwatda  is  considered  as  disreputable.  At  the  cloae  of  this  hatival,  wtueh 
coatinoes  four  dap.  a  (iinergi  procession  commeaces,  the  signification  of  which  is  that 
tbej  bury  all  the  past  in  oblivion,  and  the  oriminals  having  tasted  of  the  daooctioo  of 
cssma,  are  pennilted  to  sit  down  by  the  men  they  have  injured. 

The  ceremony  of  huskaaawing  retoma  after  an  interval  of  foorteen  Or  siitean  years, 
m  more  frequently,  aa  the  yonog  men  Itappen  to  arrive  at  matority.  This  is  inteaded 
as  a  state  of  probation,  preparatory  to  their  being  initiated  into  the  class  of  warriors  and 
coansellon.  The  candidates  are  fint  taken  into  the  tbickeat  part  of  the  forcM,  and  kept 
in  close  and  solitary  conliaemeDt  for  several  months,  with  scarcely  any  sustenance 
besides  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  some  intoxicating  roots.  This  diet,  added  to  the 
severity  of  the  discipline,  inrariahlj  induces  madness,  snd  the  fit  is  piotnct«d  for 
eighteen  days.  During  the  paroxysms  they  are  shut  up  in  a  strong  enelosnre,  called  su 
huskanaw  pen, "  one  of  which,"  says  Beverly,  "  I  saw  belonging  to  the  Famannkie 
Indians,  in  the  year  1G94  It  was  in  shape  like  a  sugar  loaf  and  every  way  t^en  like 
■  lattice  for  the  air  to  pass  through       When  their  doctors  suppose  they  have  dmnk  • 


Ihey  gradually  restore  them  to  thei   i 


sufficient  port  on  of  the  toucat  ng  juice  they  gradually  restore  them  to  thei  senses  by 
leSBsning  the  quanti  y  of  the  potion  and  before  they  rocove  hai  senses  they  an 
brought  buck  to  the  town.  This  process  is  intended  to  operate  like  Lelhe  on  their  mem- 
ory ;  "  To  rclRBse  the  youth  from  all  their  childish  impresaions,  and  from  that  alroDg 
partiality  to  persons  and  thin^  which  is  contracted  before  reason  takes  place.  So  that 
when  the  young  men  come  to  themselves  again,  their  reason  may  act  freely  without  be- 
ing biased  by  the  cheats  of  cualorn  and  education.  Thus  (hey  aba  become  discharged 
fmm  any  ties  by  blood  ;  and  ore  eatabiished  in  a  state  of  equality  and  perfect  freedom,  to 
order  their  actions  and  dispose  of  their  pecsons  aa  they  think  proper,  without  any  other 
control  than  the  law  of  nature." 


control  than  the  law  of  nature. 

Marriage,  or  the  union  of  hunband  and  wife,  stood  precisely  on  the  same  footing 
among  the  otlifr  American  tribes.     A  man  might  keep    as  many  wives  as  ha  co 
support :  but  in  general  they  had  but  one.  whom,  without  beini  obliged  to  ossiim  < 
reason,  they  ml);ht  at  any  time   abandon,  and 
The  rights  of  the  woman  are   llio  sarno,  will 
again  until  the  next  annual  festival. 


.— ^ — p „  assign  any 

immeaiately  form  a  new  engagement. 
this  difieronce,  that  she  cannot  manr 
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Comtahip  was  short,  and,  like  their  marriage,  unembarraaaed  by  ceremony.  If  the 
preaenta  of  a  yoongr  warrior  are  accepted  by  his  miitreai,  she  b  considered  as  havingr 
agreed  to  become  h»  wife,  and  without  any  ftirther  explanations  to  her  family,  she  goea 
home  to  hia  hot  The  principlea  that  are  to  regalate  their  fiiture  condact  are  well  ander- 
atood.  He  agreea  to  perform  the  more  laborioua  duties  of  huntin|[  and  fishing ;  of  felling 
the  tree,  erecting  the  hnt,  constructing  the  canoe,  and  of  fightmg  the  enemies  of  the 
tribe.  To  her,  custom  had  aasigned  almost  all  the  domestic  duties  ;  to  pre|NUPe  the  food ; 
to  watch  orer  the  infancy  of  the  children.  The  nature  of  their  Uvea  and  circumstances 
added  another,  which,  with  more  propriety,  taking  in  a  general  Tiew,  should  have  been 
exercised  by  the  male.  It  belonged  to  the  women  to  plant  the  com,  and  attend  all  the 
other  productiona  of  an  Indian  garden  or  plantation,  but  the  labor  required  for  raising 
theae  artidea  yr^^  trifling,  and  the  warriors,  being  engaf^d  in  hunting  and  war,  had 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  objects  of  such  mferior  consideration. 

To  compensate  for  this  seeming  hardship  or  neglect,  the  women  had  several  yaluable 
privileges,  that  prove  their  importance,  and  the  respect  entertained  for  them  by  the 
men.  All  the  honors  of  an  Indian  community  are  maternal,  and  the  children,  in  the 
event  of  a  aeparation,  bek>ng  to  the  wife.  The  husband  is  considered  only  as  a  visitor ; 
and,  ahould  any  difference  arise,  he  takes  up  his  gun  and  departs.  Nor  does  this  sepa- 
ration entail  any  disgrace  upon  the  parties. 

If  any  credit  be  doe  to  the  accounts  of  our  early  historians,  the  women  in  the  Pow« 
hatan  confederacy  had  considerable  weight  Some  of  the  tribes  had  even  female 
sachems,  a  regulation  which  could  not  have  been  tolerated  by  freemen  and  warriors,  if, 
as  haa  been  imagined  by  some  historians,  they  had  been  regarded  only  as  objects  of  con- 
tempt and  ill-usage,  what  a^tation  and  sorrow  were  not  excited  by  the  death  of  Poca- 
hontas, and  how  anxious  the  mquiries  of  her  family  respecting  her  health  and  her  feel- 
ings, her  content  and  her  return ! 

It  was  no  uncommon  spectacle  to  see  groups  of  young  women,  almost  naked,  (risking 
with  wanton  modesty  in  the  wild  gambols  of  the  dance.  Even  the  decent  Pocahontas 
did  not  disdain  to  mingle  in  those  pastimes.  Crowned'  with  a  wreath  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  she  sometimes  led  the  chorus  and  presided  in  the  dance.  Nor  should  this  be 
regarded  as  a  deviation  from  the  rules  of  modesty  and  innocence.  They  acted  agreeably 
to  the  usage  of*their  country  and  the  dictates  of  nature.  Every  object  inspired  happi- 
ness and  content,  and  their  only  care  was  to  crowd  aa  many  pleasures  as  possible  into 
the  short  span  of  a  fleeting  existence. 

The  following  summary  account  of  the  Indians  in  Virginia,  aa  they  were  about  the 
year  1700,  is  from  Beveriy's  History  of  Virginia. 

The  Indians  of  Virginia,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  are  almost  wasted,  but  such  towns 
or  people  as  retain  their  names  and  live  in  bodies,  are  hereunder  set  down ;  all  which 
together  cannot  raise  five  hundred  fighting  men.  They  live  pooriy,  and  much  in  fear  of 
the  neighboring  Indians.  Each  town,  by  the  articles  of  peace,  1677,  pays  three  Indian 
arrows  for  their  land,  and  twenty  beaver-skins  for  protection,  every  year. 

In  Accomack  are  eight  towns,  viz  :  Matomkin  is  much  decreased  of  late  by  the  small. 
pox,  that  was  carried  thither.  Gingotcque ;  the  few  remains  of  this  town  are  joined 
with  a  nation  of  the  Maryland  Indians.  Kiequotank  is  reduced  to  a  very  few  men. 
Matchopungo  has  a  small  number  yet  living.  Occahanock  has  a  small  number  vet 
living.  Pungoteque  ;  governed  by  a  queen,  but  a  small  nation.  Oanancock  has  but- 
four  or  five  families.  Chiconesscx  has  very  few,  who  just  keep  the  name.  Nan'duye  : 
a  seat  of  the  empress  ;  not  above  twenty  families,  but  she  hath  all  the  nations  of  the 
abore  under  tribute.  In  Northampton,  Gangascoe,  which  is  almost  as  numerous  as  all 
the  foregoing  nations  put  together.  In  Prince  George,  Wyanoke  is  extinct.  In  Charles 
City,  Appamattox,  extinct^*  In  Surry,  Nottaways,  which  are  about  a  hundred  bowmen, 
of  late  a  thriving  and  increasing  people.  By  Nansamond :  Menheering,  has  about 
thirty  bowmen,  who  keep  at  a  stand.  Nansamond :  about  thirty  bowmen :  they 
have  increased  much  of  late.  In  King  William's  county,  Pamunkie  has  about  forty 
bowmen,  who  decrease.  Chickahomonie,  which  had  about  sixteen  bowmen,  but  lately 
increased.  In  Essex :  Rappahannock,  extinct.  In  Richmond :  Port  Tabago,  extinct. 
In  Northumberland :  Wiccomocco  has  but  few  men  living,  which  yet  keep  up  their 
kingdom,  and  retain  their  fashion ;  yet  live  by  themselves,  separate  from  all  other  In- 
diami,  and  from  the  English. 
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Hie  following  able  article,  fh>m  Tacker's  Life  of  Jeflhnon,  relates  to  the  <*  Abolitioii 
of  Entails. — Primogenitnre. — ^Their  efiects  considered^ — Chnreh  establishment  in  Vir. 
ginia — ^its  gradual  abolition. — Entire  freedom  of  religion." 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1776,  three  days  after  Mr.  Jeflferson  had  taken  his  seat  In 
the  legislature,  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Justice,  which 
was  subsequently  approved  by  the  House  and  passed.  Three  days  afterwards,  he  intio- 
duced  a  bill  to  convert  estates  in  tail  into  fee-simple.  This,  he  avows,  was  a  blow  at 
the  aristocracy  of  Virginia. 

In  that  colony,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  hiBtory,  large  grants  of  land  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  crown  by  a  few  favored  individuals,  which  had  been  preserved  in  their 
families  by  means  of  entails,  so  as  to  have  formed,  by  degrees,  a  patrician  class  among 
the  colonists.  These  modes  of  continuinjg;  the  same  estates  in  the  same  family,  found  a 
protection  here  which  they  could  not  obtam  in  the  mother  country ;  for,  by  an  act  passed 
m  the  year  1705,  the  practice  of  docking  entails,  which  had  previously  prevailed  in 
Virginia  as  in  England,  was  expressly  prohibited ;  and  whenever  the  peculiar  exigen- 
cies of  a  family  made  it  necessary  that  this  restraint  or  alienation  should  be  done  away, 
it  could  be  effected  only  by  a  special  act  of  Assembly. 

The  class  which  thus  provided  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  wealth,  also  monopolized 
the  civil  honors  of  the  colony.  The  counsellors  of  the  state  were  selected  from  it,  by 
reason  of  which  the  whole  body  commonly  had  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  crown,  in 
all  questions  between  popular  right  and  regal  prerogative.  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to 
this  class  to  state,  that  although  some  of  them  might  have  been  timid  and  hesitating  in 
the  dispute  with  the  mother  country — disposed  to  drain  the  cup  of  conciliaticm  to  the 
dregs — ^yet,  others  were  among  the  foremost  in  patriotic  self-devotion  and  generous  sac- 
ri6ces  ;  and  there  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  them  who  were  actually  tortes,  as  those 
who  sided  with  Great  Britain  were  then  denominated. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  probably  influenced  less  by  a  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  wealthy 
families  in  the  contest,  than  by  the  general  reason  which  he  thus  gives :  "  To  annid 
this  privilege,  and  instead  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  of  more  harm  and  danger  than 
benefit  to  society,  to,  make  an  opening  for  the  aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talent,  whieh 
nature  has  wisely  provided  for  the  direction  of  the  interests  of  society,  and  scattered 
with  an  equal  hand  through  all  its  conditions,  was  deemed  essential  to  a  well-ordered 
republic." 

The  repeal  of  this  law  was  effected,  not  without  a  struggle.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Pendleton,  who,  both  from  age  and  temper,  was  cautious  of  innovation  ;  and  who,  find- 
ing some  change  inevitable,  proposed  to  modify  the  law  so  far  as  to  give  to  the  tenant 
in  tail  the  power  of  conveying  in  fee-simple.  This  would  have  left  the  entail  in  force, 
where  the  power  of  abolishing  it  was  not  exercised ;  and  he  was  within  a  few  votes  of 
saving  so  much  of  the  old  law. 

This  law,  and  another  subsequently  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  to  abolish  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  the  male  sex,  and  to  the  first-born,  under  the  English  common  law,  have 
effectually  answered  their  intended  purpose  of  destroying  the  gross  inequality  of  for- 
tunes which  formerly  prevailed  in  Virginia.  They  have  not  merely  altered  the  distributioB 
of  that  part  of  the  landed  property,  which  is  transmitted  to  surviving  relatives  by  the 
silent  operation  of  the  law,  but  they  have  also  operated  on  public  opinion,  so  as  to  mflo* 
ence  the  testamentary  disposition  of  it  by  the  proprietors,  without  which  last  efiect  the 
purpose  of  the  Legislature  might  have  been  readily  defeated.  The  cases  are  now  very 
rare,  in  which  a  parent  makes,  by  his  will,  a  much  more  unequal  distribution  of  his  pro- 
perty among  his  children  than  the  law  itself'  would  make.  It  is  thus  that  laws,  them- 
selves the  creatures  of  public  opinion,  often  powerfully  react  on  it. 

The  effects  of  this  change  in  the  distribution  of  property  are  very  visible.  There  is 
no  longer  a  class  of  persons  possessed  of  large  inherited  estates,  who,  in  a  luxurious  and 
ostentatious  style  of  living,  greatly  exceed  the  rest  of  the  community ;  a  much  larger 
number  of  those  who  are  wealthy,  have  acquired  their  estates  by  their  own  talents  or 
enterprise  ;  and  most  of  these  last  are  commonly  content  with  reaching  the  average  of 
that  more  moderate  standard  of  expense  which  public  opinion  requires,  rather  than  the 
hi^er  scale  which  it  tolerates.* 

Thus,  there  were  formerly  many  in  Virginia  who  drove  a  coach  and  six,  and  now 

*  A  large  portion  of  the  matter  on  this  page  was  appropriated  by  Lord  Brougfaam. 
in  his  Miscellanies,  without  any  acknowledgment  whatsoever. 
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inch  an  eqaipa^  if  fuemv  Men.  Tliere  w«ro,  probably,  twie«  or  three  timee  aa  many 
ibor-horae  cama|r«s  before  the  reTolatioD,  aa  there  are  at  preaent ;  bat  the  number  of 
two-hone  cainagea  may  now  be  ten,  or  eren  twenty  timea  aa  great,  aa  at  the  former 
peiiod.  A  few  Stmilies,  too,  could  boaat  of  more  plate  than  can  now  be  met  with ;  but 
the  whole  quantity  in  the  country  has  now  increased  twenty,  if  not  fifty  fold. 

Some  nice  but  querulous  observers,  have  thought  that  they  perceived  a  correspondent 
change  in  the  manners  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  two  periods ;  and,  while  they 
admit  that  the  mass  of  the  people  may  be  less  gross,  and  more  intelligent  than  the  back- 
voodaman,  the  tobacco-roller,*  or  the  rustic  population  general!  v  under  the  regal  govem- 
nent,  yet  they  insist  that  we  have  now  no  such  class  as  that  which  formerly  constituted 
the  l^rginia  gentleman  of  chivalrous  honor  and  poliBhed  manners — at  once  high-minded, 
liberal,  delicate,  and  munificent;  and  that  as  to  mental  cultivation,  our  best  educated 
men  of  the  present  day  cannot  compare  with  the  Leea,  the  Randolphs,  the  Jefieraona, 
Pendletona,  and  Wythes,  of  that  period. 

This  comparison,  however,  cannot  easily  be  made  with  fairness;  for  there  are  fow 
who  have  lived  long  enough  to  compare  the  two  periods,  and  those  few  are  liable  to  be 
biased  on  one  aide  or  the  other,  according  to  their  early  predilections  and  peculiar 
taatea.  But  apart  fh>m  these  ind&vidnal  influencea,  there  is  a  general  one  to  which  wa 
are  all  ezpo^.  Time  throws  a  mellow  light  over  our  recollections  of  the  past,  by 
which  their  beauties  acquire  a  more  touching  softness,  and  their  harsher  parts  are  thrown 
into  ehade.  Who  that  consults  his  reason  can  believe,  if  thoae  acenes  of  his  early  daya, 
to  which  he  most  fondly  looks  back,  were  again  placed  before  him,  that  he  would  again 
see  them  such  as  memory  depicts  them  7  His  more  discriminating  eye,  and  his  less 
excitable  sensibility,  would  now  see  faults  which  then  escaped  his  inexperience,  and  he 
would  look  tranquilly,  if  not  with  indifierence,  on  what  had  once  produced  an  intoxica- 
tion of  delight  Yet  such  is  the  comparison  which  every  one  must  make  between  the 
men  and  things  of  his  early  and  his  later  life ;  and  the  traditionary  accounts  of  a  yet 
earlier  period  are  liable  to  the  same  objection,  for  they  all  originate  with  those  who  de. 
scribe  what  they  remember,  rather  than  what  they  actually  observed.  We  must,  there- 
lore,  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  this  common  illusion,  when  we  are  told  of  the  superior 
virtues  and  accomplishments  of  our  ancestors. 

The  intellectual  comparison  may  be  more  satisfactorily  made.  While  it  is  admitted 
that  Virginia  could,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  boast  of  men  that  could  hold 
a  respectable  rank  in  any  society ;  vet,  after  making  allowance  for  the  spirit^tirring 
occasion,  which  then  called  forth  all  their  talents  and  faculties,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  inferiority  in  the  present  generation.  It  must  be  re- 
collected, that  by  the  more  general  difiiision  of  the  benefits  of  education,  and  the  con- 
tmued  advancement  of  mental  culture,  we  have  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  in  the 
present  day  than  formerly,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement  which  our  country  has 
experienced  in  this  particular,  the  intellectual  efibrts  which  in  one  generation  confer  dis- 
tinction, would  in  that  which  succeeds  it  scarcely  attract  notice.  It  may  be  safely  said, 
that  a  well. written  newspaper  essay  would  then  have  conferred  celebrity  on  its  author, 
and  a  pamphlet  would  then  have  been  regarded  as  great  an  achievement  in  letters  as  an 
octavo  volume  at  present.  Nor  does  there  pass  any  session  of  the  legislature,  without 
calling  forth  reports  and  speeches,  which  exhibit  a  degree  of  ability  and  political  infor- 
mation, that  would,  forty  years  ago,  have  made  the  author's  name  reverberate  from  one 
end  of  British  America  to  the  other.  The  supposed  effect  of  this  change  in  the  distri- 
bution of  property,  in  deteriorating  manners,  and  lowering  the  standard  of  intellectual 
merit,  may  then  well  be  called  in  question. 

Another  law,  materially  affecting  the  polity  of  the  state,  and  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety, owes  its  origin  in  part  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  This  was  the  act  to  abolish  the  church 
establishment,  and  to  put  all  religious  sects  on  a  footing.  The  means  of  effecting  thia 
change  were  very  simple.  They  were  merely  to  declare  that  no  man  should  be  com- 
pelled to  support  any  preacher,  but  should  be  free  to  choose  his  sect,  and  to  regulate  hia 
contribution  for  the  support  of  that  sect  at  pleasure. 

From  the  first  settlenKnt  of  Virginia,  the  Church  of  England  had  been  established 

*  The  tobacco  was  formeriy  not  transported  in  wagons,  as  at  preaent,  but  by  a  much 
ampler  proceas.  The  hogshead,  in  which  it  was  packed,  had  a  wooden  pin  driven  into 
eacik  head,  to  which  were  adjusted  a  pair  of  rude  shafts,  and  thus,  in  the  way  of  a  gar- 
den roller  it  was  drawn  to  market  by  hones.  Those  who  followed  this  busines  of  to- 
bacco-rolling, formed  a  class  by  themaelvea— hardy,  recklesa,  proverbially  rude,  and 
often  indulging  in  coarse  humor  at  the  expense  of  the  treyeller  who  chanced  to  be  well- 
tessed,  or  ridhig  in  a  carriage. 
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in  the  odony.  The  inhabited  parte  were  laid  off  into  pariehee,  in  each  of  which 
minieter,  who  had  a  fixed  salary  in  tobacco,  together  with  a  glebe  and  a  paraonage 
house.  Tliere  was  a  roieral  assessment  on  all  ue  inhabitantSi  to  meet  the  ezpenaea. 
Mr.  Jeffisrson  thus  explains  the  success  of  rival  sects : — 

*'  In  process  of  time,  however,  other  sectarisms  were  introduced,  chiefly  of  the  Free* 
bjrterian  family ;  and  the  established  clergy,  secure  for  life  in  their  glebes  and  salariesy 
adding  to  these  generally  the  emoluments  of  a  classical  school,  found  employment 
enough  in  their  farms  and  school  rooms  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  devoted  Sunday 
only  for  the  edification  of  their  flock,  by  service  and  a  sermon,  at  their  parish  church. 
Their  other  pastoral  functions  were  little  attended  ta  A^nst  thii  inactivity,  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  sectarian  preachers  had  an  op«n  and  undisputed  field  ;  and  by  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  a  majority*  of  the  inhabitants  had  become  dissenters  from  the  estab- 
lished church,  but  were  still  obliged  to  pay  contributions  to  support  the  pastors  of  the 
minority.  This  unrighteous  compulsion,  to  maintain  teachers  of  what  they  deemed 
religious  errors,  was  grievously  felt  during  the  regal  government  and  without  a  hope  of 
xeUet" 

The  successive  steps  by  which  an  institution,  which  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  affec- 
tions of  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  was  deprived  of  its  power  and  property,  without 
disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  may  be  not  unworthy  of  notice. 

In  the  bill  of  rights  which  was  drawn  by  George  IVfason,  June  12, 1776,  the  principle 
of  religious  freedom  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  last  article,  which  declares,  "  that  reli- 
gion, or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can 
only  be  directed  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence ;  and,  therefore,  all 
men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science.'*  But  the  constitution  itself,  passed  June  29th,  is  silent  on  tho  subject  of  reli- 
gion, except  that  it  renders  **  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel'*  incapable  of  being  members  of 
either  House  of  Assembly,  or  of  the  Executive  Council. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  legislature,  in  the  same  year,  under  the  new  constitutioo» 
numerous  petitions  were  received  for  abolishing  the  general  assessment  for  the  estab- 
lished church ;  and  at  this  session,  Mr.  Jefferson  drsSted  and  supported  a  law  for  the 
relief  of  the  dissenters,  which,  he  says,  brought  on  the  severest  contests  in  which  he 
was  ever  engaged.  Here,  too,  he  encountered  the  formidable  opposition  of  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton and  Mr.  R.  C.  Nicholas,  both  zealous  churchmen.  The  bill  finally  passed,  but 
modified  by  its  opponents.  It  declared  all  acts  of  Parliament^  which  proscribe  or  punish 
the  maintenance  of  any  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  the  forbearing  to  repair  to 
church,  or  the  exercising  any  mode  of  worship  whatsoever,  to  be  of  no  validity  within 
the  commonwealth ;  it  exempts  dissenters  from  all  contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
established  church ;  and,  as  this  exemption  might  in  some  places  make  the  support  of 
the  clergy  too  burdensome  on  the  members  of  the  church,  it  suspends,  until  the  end  of 
the  succeeding  session,  all  acts  which  provide  salaries  for  the  clergy,  (except  as  to  ar- 
rears then  due,)  and  leaves  them  to  voluntary  contributions.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
reserves  to  the  established  church  its  glebe  lands  and  other  property,  and  it  defers  *'  to 
the  discussion  and  final  determination  of  a  future  Assembly,"  the  question,  whether 
every  one  should  not  be  subjected  by  law  to  a  general  assessment  for  the  support  of  the 
pastor  of  his  choice ;  or,  "  every  religious  society  should  be  left  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions.*' The  church  party  had  previously  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  declaration  in 
committee,  "  that  religious  assemblies  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  that  provision  ought  to 
be  made  for  continuing  the  succession  of  the  clergy,  and  superintending  their  conduct." 

In  the  following  years,  the  question  of  providing  for  the  ministers  of  religion  by  law, 
or  leaving  it  to  individual  contributions,  was  renewed ;  but  the  advocates  of  the  latter 
plan  were  only  able  to  obtain,  at  each  session,  a  suspension  of  those  laws  which  pro- 
vided salaries  for  the  clergy — the  natural  progress  in  favor  of  liberal  sentiments  being 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  dissenting  sects,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Baptists,  satisfied  with  having  been  relieved  from  a  tax  which  they  felt  to  be  both 
unjust  and  degrading,  had  no  objection  to  a  general  assessment ;  and,  on  this  question, 
Toted  with  the  friends  of  tho  church.  But  the  advocates  of  religious  freedom  finally 
prevailed,  and  after  five  suspending  acts,  the  laws  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  were,  at 
the  second  session  of  1779,  unconditionally  repealed.  And  although  Mr.  Jeneraon  was 
not  then  a  member  of  the  legislature,  it  is  probable  that  his  influence,  as  governor  o[ 
the  commonwealth,  was  sufficiently  exerted  towards  its  repeal.  But  to  protect  the 
rights  of  conscience,  it  was  not  deenjbd  enough  to  remove  past  injustice,  it  was  thought 
afio  prudent  to  prevent  its  recurrence.    Among  the  bills,  therefore,  reported  by  the 

*  This  probably  greatly  overrates  their  number. 
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mm  the  oelebtatad  aet  of  lelifioiit  freedoniy  drawn  by  Mr.  JefikwD }  which  nol 
merely  resMerts  the  princijte  of  religioat  liberty  contained  in  the  bill  of  righti,  bat  aims 
to  nve  them  permanence,  by  an  argmnent  equally  clear,  ample,  and  concluslye. 

This  bill,  with  many  othen,  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  lepslatmie  for  several  years ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  the  friends  of  the  Episcopal  church  prepared  to  make  one  more 
efibrt  to  recover  a  portion  of  its  ancient  privileges,  by  a  general  assessment.  Their  fint 
object  was  to  get  an  act  of  Incorporation  for  the  church,  to  enable  it  the  better  to  retain 
and  defend  the  large  property  it  held,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  further  acquisitions.  A  re- 
•mution  having  passed  oy  a  larj^  majority,  in  favor  of  incorporating  **  all  societies  of 
the  Christian  religion"  which  desued  it,  leave  was  immediately  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
*<  to  incorporate  Uie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  by  which  the  minister  and  vestry 
in  each  parish  were  made  a  body  corporate,  for  holding  and  acquiring  property,  and  re- 
gulating the  concerns  of  the  church,  and  which  finally  passed  into  a  law.  The  plan  of 
a  general  assessment  met  with  more  difficulty.  The  petitions  which  had  been  got  up 
among  the  people  gave  it  the  show  of  popularity,  and  it  received  the  powerful  aid  of 
Patrick  Henry's  eloquence.  Thus  supported,  it  seemed  likely  to  obtain  a  majority,  when 
thoee  who  were  opposed  to  the  measure  on  principle,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time, 
proposed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  people  before  the  legislature  acted  upon  it,  and  they 
nicceeded  in  postponing  it  George  Mason,  George  Nicholas,  and  others  of  this  party, 
then  proposed  to  Mr.  Madison  to  prepare  a  remonstrance  to  the  next  le^ature  against 
the  assessment,  to  be  circulated  through  the  state  for  signatures.  This  was  done,  and 
the  paper  which  he  prepared  exhibited  the  same  candid,  dispassionate,  and  forcible  rea* 
looing,  which  had  ever  characterized  the  productions  of  his  pen,  convincing  those  who 
before  doubted,  so  that  there  was  a  general  disapprobation  of  the  measure  among  all 
sects  and  parties  ;  and,  at  the  next  session,  the  table  could  scarcely  hold  the  petitions 
ind  remonstrances  against  the  proposed  assessment  Such  a  manifestation  of  the  pub- 
lic will  was  not  to  be  resisted.  The  measure  was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  JefTerson's  bill, 
with  some  slight  alterations,  was  then  passed  without  difficulty. 

To  conclude  this  history  of  Teli|pous  establishments  in  Virginia :  the  law  could  not 
fiurly  claim  the  praise  of  impartiahty,  so  long  as  a  single  church  had  the  benefits  of  in. 
corporation ;  and  the  injustice  was  the  greater,  if,  as  the  other  sects  maintained,  most 
of  the  large  property  it  held  it  owed  to  the  public  bounty.  In  two  years  afterwards  the 
aet  allowing  religious  incorporations  was  repealed,  but  with  a  saving  to  all  reli^ous  so. 
eietiea  of  the  property  they  possessed,  with  the  right  of  appointing  trustees  for  its  man* 
igement  In  1799,  all  these  laws,  as  well  as  uose  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis. 
senters  and  the  church,  were  repealed,  as  inconsistent  with  the  bill  of  rights  and  the 
principles  of  religious  freedom;  and  lastly,  in  1801,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each 
county  were  authorized  to  sell  all  its  glebe  lands,  as  soon  as  they  shall  become  vacant 
by  the  death  or  the  removal  of  the  incumbent  for  the  time ;  but  reserving  the  rights  of 
sfl  private  donations  before  1777.  By  the  execution  of  this  act,  the  last  vestige  of  legal 
privilege  which  this  chureh  had  over  other  sects,  was  completely  eradicated. 


LISTS  OF  VIRGINIANS  WHO  HAVE  HELD  HIGH  PUBLIC  STATIONS. 

Lul  qf  Oovemon  of  the  StaU  of  Ftrgima. 


Joss  80, 1776. . . .  Patrick  Henry. 
"     1, 1779. ..  .Thomas  Jeflenon. 
"    IS,  1781. .. .  Thomaa  Nelaon. 
Not.  30, 1781. .. .  Be^J.  Barriaon. 
Dec,  1784. . . .  Patrick  Henry. 
'*      1786. .. .  Edmund  Randolph. 
**      1788. . .  ^Bevertev  Randolph. 
**      1791... iTHenry  Lee. 
**      1794. . .  •  Robert  Brooke. 
**      1796.... James  Wood. 
**      1799-... James  Monroe. 
**      1803.... John  Pam. 
•*      1805....Wm.H.CabeU. 
**      1808-...  John  Trier. 
Ask  4, 1811...  .James  Monroe. 
tkt.  S,  1811...  .Geo.  W.  Smith,  hnrnt  ia  the  thea- 

trB,Dec96.      • 
Ju.  3, 181S. . . .  James  Barbow. 
Dsc,  1814...  .WUiOB  Otray  Nicholas 


Dec,  1816.  • . .  James  P.  Preston. 
"    1819. . . .  Thomas  M.  Randolph. 
*'    1893. . . .  James  Pleasants. 
"    1835. . . .  John  Tyler,  (late  Pres.  of  U.  8.) 
March,  1837. .. .  Wm.  B.  Giles. 
*'      1830....  John  Floyd. 
'*      1834.... Littleton  W.  Tazewell;  resigned 
30th  April,  1836. 
April,  1836. . . .  Wyndham  Robertson,  Lieut-Gov- 

emof^-acting  Governor. 
March,  1837. .. .  David  Campbell. 

'*      1840.... Thomas   W.   Gilmer;    resigned, 

March,  1841. 
*'      1841 ....  John  Rutherford,  Lieat.-GoTemor 

an^acting  Governor. 
**     1848. . . .  John  M.  Gregory,  Lient.'Govemac 

and  actiM  Governor. 
Jan.,  1841. .. .  James  MclWell. 
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87. 


The  fbUofwing  aieliiti  of  Viigiiilaiii  whofaate  held  high  public  ttMkmi  naim  Oe  faBtnl 
ment   They  u«  eomplete  only  to  the  year  184SI. 

Pruidmts  ef  tlu  UniUd  StotM.— Geoife  Washington,  elected  1780;  died  Dee.  H  17Wi 
Thconaa  Jeflerson,  elected  1801 ;  died  July  4, 1896,  aged  83.    Jaroei  Madison,  elected  1800 ; 
S8th,  1836,  aged  84.    James  Monroe^elected  1817 ;  died  July  4, 1831,  aged  73.    Williain  Henry  Hanlaoay 
elected  in  1841 ;  died  April  4, 1841,  aged  68.    John  Tyler,  1841. 

Fiee-Pretidents  of  the  UniUd  StelM.— Thomas  Jefferson,  elected  1797.    John  Tyler,  elected  1841. 

Seerttarif  of  State.— 'ThaaiM  Jeffisraon,  1780.  Edmund  Randolph,  1704;  died  SepC  IS,  1813.  Joha 
Marshall,  1800 ;  died  July  6, 183S,  aged  70.  James  Madison,  1801.  James  Monroe,  1811.  Henry  Clay, 
(born  in  Va.,)  1825.  Abel  P.  Upshur,  1843 ;  died  Feb.  28, 1844.  John  Forsyth,  (born  in  Va^)  1834 ;  dM 
Oct.  22, 1841,  aged  61. 

Soeretariet  of  Ifar.— James  Monroe,  1814.    James  Barbour,  182S :  died  June  8, 1842,  aged  06. 

Seeretarie*  of  Ou  Abry.— Abel  F.  Upshur,  1841.  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  1843 ;  died  Feb.  28, 1844.  Joha 
T.  Mason,  1844. 

JIUonuf--0«nerals,—-BinmnA  Randolph,  1780.    Charles  Lee,  1795;  died  June  5M,  1815^  aged  58L 
WUliam  Wirt,  (D.  C.,)  1817 ;  died  Feb.  18, 1834,  aged  61.    Peter  V.  Daniel,  appointed  in  1833,  bat  do 
clined. 

Ckief-Jiutiees  of  the  Supreme  Oitrf.— John  Marshall,  1801  to  1835. 

.associate  do.— John  Blair.  1789  to  1796;  died  Aug.  31, 1800,  aged  68.  Bushrod  Washington,  1796  to 
1830 ;  died  June  14. 1832,  aged  73.  Thomas  Todd,  l807  to  1896 ;  died  Feb.  1826.  PhUip  PTBarbcmr,  183S 
to  1841 ;  died  Feb.  25,  1841,  aged  60.    Peter  V.  Daniel,  1841. 

Fbreuni  Ministers. —J*me»  Monroe,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain  in  1803, 1806,  and  1808L 
James  Barlmur,  do.  to  do.  in  1828.  Andrew  Stevenson,  do.  to  do.  in  1836.  William  Short,  Cbaijg^  de  Af- 
faires to  France  in  1790.  James  Monroe,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  do.  in  1794.  Patricli  Henry,  Ma. 
Plan,  to  do.  in  1709 ;  did  not  accept.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  Min.  Plen.  and  lUivoy  Extraordinary  to  do.  in  18S9. 
Wm.  Short,  Minister  Resident  in  Spain,  1794.  James  Monroe,  Min.  Plen.  to  Spain,  1804.  John  Fonytti, 
(bom  in  Va.,)  Min.  Plen.  1819.  Hugh  Nelson,  Min.  Plen.  and  En.  Ex.  to  Spain,  1883.  Wm.  Oiart,  Mis. 
Bes.  to  Netherlands,  1792.  John  Graham,  Min.  Plen.  to  Brazil,  1819.  Thomas  L.  L.  Brent,  Cha»6  de 
Affitires  to  do.,  1835.  Henry  Clay,  (bom  in  Va.,)  to  Prussia,  1823.  John  Randolph,  about  1831,  Min.  neB. 
to  Russia.  Richard  C.  Anderson,  Blin.  Plen.  to  Colombia,  1823.  Wm.  Boulware,  Charge  de  AAJree 
Two  Sicilies,  1841.  Wm.  Brent,  Chara^  d'Aflkires  to  Buenos  Ayres,  1844.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Minister  le 
Brazil  in  1844.  Wm.  M.  Blackford,  Charg6  d'Affidres  to  New  Grenada,  1842.  Wm.  Crump,  Chani 
d*Al&iies  to  ChiU,  1844. 

U.  S.  Senators,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Qnutitution.—Wm.  S.  Archer,  1842  to  1847.  James  Baitow. 
1815  to  1825.  Richard  Brent,  1809  to  1815.  John  W.  Eppes,  1817  to  1819 ;  died  Sept  183a  aged  50.  Wm. 
B.  Giles,  1804  to  1816 ;  died  Dec.  8, 1830.  WilUam  Grayson,  1780  to  1790 ;  died  March  12, 1790.  RIehaiA 
H.  Lee,  1789  to  1792 ;  died  19th  June,  1794,  aged  62.  Beigamin  Watlcins  Leigh,  1834  to  183B.  A.  T. 
Mason,  1815  to  1817 ;  died  6th  Feb.  1819,  aged  33.  James  Blonroe,  1790  to  1794.  Andrew  Moore,  1804  to 
1809.  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  1799  to  1804 ;  died  10th  Oct  1890.  Jnmes  Pleasants,  1819  to  18S2.  John  RaB- 
dolph,  1835  to  1837 ;  died  24th  May,  1833,  aged  60.  WiUiam  C.  Rives,  1832  to  183i  1836  to  1830. 1842  to 
1845.  John  Taylor,  about  1803.  Henry  Tazewell,  1794  to  1799.  LitUeton  W.  Tazewell,  1824  to  183L 
John  Tyler,  1827  to  1836.  Abraham  B.  Venable,  1803  to  1804 ;  perished  in  the  Richmond  Theatre,  9Blh 
Dec.  1811.    John  WailEer.  1790. 

Members  of  the  Old  Congress  from  1774  to  1788,  tiie/««te«.— Thomas  Adams,  1778  to  1780.  John  Baaia- 
ter,  1778  to  1779.  Richard  Bland,  1774  to  1776 ;  died  in  1778.  Theodoricic  Bland,  1780  to  1783;  died  hi 
1790,  aged  48.  Carter  Braxton,  1776 ;  died  1797,  aged  61.  Edward  Carrington,  1785  to  1786 ;  died  1816^ 
aged  61.  John  FitKhngh.  1779  to  1780 ;  died  in  1809,  aged  83.  Wm.  Grayson,  1784  to  1787.  Cyrus  Grif- 
fin. 1778  to  1781,  1787  to  1788 ;  died  in  1810,  aged  03.  Samuel  Hardy,  1783  to  1785.  John  Harvie,  1778  to 
1779.  Benjamin  Harrison,  1774  to  1778 ;  died  in  1791.  James  Henry,  1780  to  1781 ;  died  in  1805.  Pat- 
ricJt  Henry,  1774  to  1776.  Thomas  Jefferson,  1775  to  1777, 1783  to  1785.  Joseph  Jones,  1777  to  1778, 1780 
to  1783.  Arthur  I.«e,  1781  to  1784;  died  14th  Dec.  1783,  aged  43.  Francis  L.  Lee,  1775  to  1780;  died 
1797,  aged  63.  Henry  Lee,  1785  to  1788 ;  died  in  1818,  aged  63.  Richard  H.  Lee,  1774  to  1780,  1784  to 
1787 ;  died  in  1794.  aged  63.  James  Madinon,  jr.,  1780  to  1783, 1785  to  1788 ;  died  in  1836.  James  Mercer, 
1779  to  1780.  James  Monroe,  1783  to  1786 ;  died  July  4.  1831.  Thomas  Nelson,  1775  to  1777.  1779  to 
1780;  died  Jan.  4. 1789.aged  50.  Mann  Page^  1777.  Edmund  Pendleton,  1774  to  1775 ;  died  in  1893,  aged 
83.  Edmund  Randolph,  1779  to  1783 ;  died  in  1813.  Peyton  Randolph,  1774  to  1775 ;  died  32d  Oct.  177S, 
aired  53.  Meriwether  Rmllh,  1778  to  1783.  George  Washington,  1774  to  1775.  George  Wythe,  1775  to 
1777 ;  died  6th  June.  1806.  aged  80. 

Members  of  the  Convention  from  Va.  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — John  Blair, 
James  Bladison,  Jr.,  Geonro  Mason,  James  M'Clurg.  Edmund  Randolph,  George  Washington,  and 
Wythe.    Messrs.  Mason,  M*Clnrg,  Randolph,  imd  Wythe,  did  not  sign  the  constitution. 


list  of  members  fVom  Virginia,  of  the  17.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  fVom  the  adoption  of  the  Fedenl 

Constitution  to  the  4th  of  March,  1845. 


Alexander,  Bfark 
Alien,  John  J. 
Allen,  Robert 

Archer,  Wm.  S. 

Armstrong,  Wm. 
Atkinson,  A. 
Austin,  Archibald 
Baker,  John 
Rail,  Wm.  L. 
Baniis.  Linn 
Barbour,  John  S. 

Barbour,  Philip  P. 

Barton,  Richard  W 

Bassett,  Burwell 


1819-33 
1833-35 
1837-33 
1820-33 
1833-35 
1835-33 
1843-45 
1817-19 
1811-13 
1817-34 
1837-43 
1823-33 
1814-35 
1837-30 
1841-43 
1805-13 
1815-19 
( 1821-31 


\ 


Bayley,  T.  H.  1843 

Bayley,  Thomas  M.  1813-15 

B4;ale,  J.  M.  H.  1833-37 

Beirae,  Andrew  1837-41 

Bland,  Theodore  1789-W 

Bott^i,  John  M.  1839-43 

Bouldln,  Thomas  T.  1830-33 

Bouldln,  J.  W.  1833-39 

Breckenridge,  James  1800-17 

Brent,  Richard  |  {^JJl^ 

Browne,  John  1789-92 

Burwell.  Wm.  A.  1806-21 

Catwll,  Samuel  J.  1795-03 

Caperton.  Hugh  1813-15 

Cary,  George  B.  1841-4B 

Chapman,  A.  A.  1843 

Chinn,  Joseph  W.  1831-35 


Chilton,  Samuel 
(Claiborne,  John 
Claiborne,  Nathaniel  H. 

Claiborne,  ThcMnaa 

Clark,  Christopher 
CUy,  Matthew 

Clopton,  John 

Coke,  Richard 

Coles,  Isaac 

Coles,  Walter 
Colston,  Edward 
Craig,  Robert  B. 
Craig,  Robert 
Crump,  John 
Daveniwrt,  ThemM 


1843 

18Q5-0B 

1825-37 

(1798-00 

M801-05 

1804-4)6 

1797-13 

tl79^.0» 

\  1801-16 

1820-33 

(1789-01 

(1793-07 

183^45 

1817-19 


183S-I1 
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,J6lui 
Doddridge  PhUip 

JkBpety  i<mBj/h. 

Ofeonfoole,  Geo.  C. 
%|lesloB,  John 
I^IiM»  Jolm  W. 


Floyd,  John 
Fnlloii,  John  H. 
OMrlaad,  Darld  & 


Cteraett,  imoiM  M. 
GuneU  Bobert  Ek 


CHholflOD,  James  H. 

GUm,  Wm.B. 

GIlHMr,  Thomu  W 
OogKlii,  Wm.  L. 
Goode,  Banrael 
Ooode,  W.  O. 
OoodwtB.  PetefMB 

OovdoBt  Vv  ID.  r» 

Qmy,  EdwlB 
Giw,  JohaC. 
QrUm,  Bamiiel 
Qrifln,  Tbones 


BbrImmi,  Outer  B. 
Hurtit  Wm.  A« 
Bawea,  Aylett 
Bajra,  Bemnel  L. 
Beeth,  Jolm 
Hlll,JoluT. 
I,  Joel 


HolBee,DeTkl 
Bonkiae,O.W. 
Heberd,  Edm.  W. 
BBBferibrd,  John  P. 
Hwitir,  B.  M.  T. 

Edward  B. 


JohnGeorie 

Johnenw,  Jamee 
Johnenw,  Joseph 
JdhaaoD,  Chae.  C. 


JohaW 
Walter 
;  JohB 


51830-31 
}lffl3.33 


nyy-M^Lee,  Henry 

Lee,  Richard  Bland 
Leflier,  laaae 
LeAwich,  Jabez 
U83S-41|LewU,JoM>ph 
\  180-I5  LewU,  Wm.  J. 

1706-01 1  Love,  John 
1 1803-ll|Lucas,  Edward 

'  1MSI87|L°«^  Wm.  F. 
17V7-01  Loyall,  Geoiie 
1817-»iMachir,  James 
183a-35|  Madison,  James 

J^lJJiBIaUory,  Francis 

laos-ool  Marshall,  John 
1817-97,Mason,  John  Y. 
1808-16!  Mason,  James  M. 
183»-35j  Maxwell,  Lewis 
)  1790-081  McCarty,  Wm.  M 
}  1801-^McComas,  Wm. 
M'Coy,  Wm. 
M*Kinley,  Wm. 
Mercer,  Chas.  Fenton 


1841-43 

1830 

1790-01 

184M3 

1803-18 

18»-35 


Moore,  Andrew 

Moore,  Thomas  L. 
1700-13;  Moore,  8.  McD. 
laaO-Sl  Morgan,  Daniel 
1789-05:  Moifan.  Wm.  8. 
1803-061  Morrow,  John 
1799-«7Jx\elaon,  Hngh 
1703-OOj  Nelson,  Thomas  H. 
1841-43!  Novel,  Joseph 
1811-17  New,  Anthony 

Newton,  Thomas 


Newton,  W. 
Nicholas,  Wilson  Carey 
Nicholas,  John 


1841-43 

170a-07 

1830-41 

1830-11 

1797-00 

1835      Page,  John 

1841       Page,  Robert 

1813-17  Parker,  Joslah 

1837-43  Parker,  Severn  E. 

1890-S3  Patton,  John  M. 
C 1795-07  Pennybacker,  1.  8. 
<  1790-10  Pegraro,  John 
( 1813-17  Pindall,  James 

1813-ao  Pleasants,  James 
J  1823-«7'Powell,  Alfred  H. 
}  1835^1  Pov^ll,  Cnthbert 

1831-3S 

1810-S3 


183^-45 
1797-99 
1803-11 
1813-17 


ell,  Ixsvin 
Preston,  Francis 


1790-01 
1780-05 
1837-39 
1831-^ 
1803-17 
1817-19 
1807-11 
1833-37 
1830-41 
1843-45 
1831-37 
1797-09 
1780-97 
1837-39 
1841-43 
17904M) 
1831-37 
1837-39 
1897-33 
1830-41 
1833-37 
1811-33 
1810-11 
1817-39 
1789-97 
1803-04 
1890-S3 
1833-35 


Randolph,  Thomas  H. 
Rives,  Fmncis  E. 
Rives,  WUliam  C. 

Roane,  John 

Roane.  John  J. 
Roane,  John  T. 
Roane,  Wm.  If. 
Robertmn,  John 
Rutherford.  Robert 
Samuel,  Green  B. 
ShetSby,  Daniel 
8mlth,  Arthur 
Smith,  Ballard 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  Wm. 

Smyth,  Alexander 

Steenrod,  Lewis  J. 

Stephenson,  James 

Steuart,  Archibald 
Stoart,  Alex.  H.  H. 
Stevenson,  Andrew 
Stratton,  John 
Strother,  George  F. 
Summers,  George  W. 


1797-99  Swearingin,  Thomas  V. 


1835-30 
1805-09 
1811-33 
181fr-19 
1793-05 
1799-05 
(1801-39 
{1831-33 


Swoope,  Jacob 
Taliaferro,  John 


Tate,  Bilagnos 

Taylor,  Robert 

Taylor,  Wm.  P. 
1843-45|TBylor,  Wm. 
1807-09;Taxewell,  Littleton  W. 
1793-01  Thompson,  Philip  R. 
1780-97  Trezvant,  James 
1799-01 , Trigg,  Abram 
1780-01  Trigg,  John 

Tucker.  Henry  St.  George 


1810-31 
1830-37 
1837-39 
1818-19 
1817-«) 


1803-07 
1837-41 
1833-90 
51827-31 
H835-37 
1831-33 
1800-15 
1815-17 
1833-39 
1793-97 
1839-41 
1800-17 
1831-35 
lHlS-31 
1801-15 
1H91-37 
5  1817-SS 
h837-30 
1830-45 
(18Q3-05 
<  1800-11 
(18S»-35 
1837-30 
1841-13 
1831-33 
1801-03 
1817-90 
1841-15 
1810-33 
1800-11 
r 1801-03 
1811-13 
1834-^1 
1835r43 
1815-17 
1835-97 
1833-35 
1843 
1800^1 
1801-4)7 
1835-31 
1797-09 
1797-04 
1815-10 


Tyler,  John  (late  President 


Randolph,  John 


of  U.  S.) 
Yennble,  A.  B. 
Walker,  Francis 
1811-19,  White,  Alexander 
1835-37 1  White,  Francis. 
1841-43  Williams,  Jared 
1799-01 1  Wilson,  Alexander 
1793-97,Wilson,  Edgar  C. 
r  1790-13:  Wilson,  Thomas 
1815-17!  Wise,  Henry  A. 
1819-351 
1837-39  m 


181&-91 
1791-99 
1703-95 
1780-03 
1813-15 
1810-35 
1804-00 
1833-35 
1811-13 
1833-43 


Li9t  efperaoiu  who  have  Intd  110  years  and  ovmr. 

Plae«.  When  died.         An. 

William  M*Kim Richmond, 1818  ....  130 

John  de  la  Somet, 1766  ....  130 

Wonder  Booker,  (a  negro,)  ..  Prince  Edward  CO 1819....  136 

Eleanor  Sfdcer,  Accomac  co 1773  ....  131 

Charles  Lange, Campbellco 1831  ....  131 

Charles  Roberts, Bnllskin 1796  ....  116 

PhiUpCmll, Fairfkxco 1813  ....  115 

Wm.  Taylor Pittsylvania  co 1704  ....  114 

Frank,  (a  negro,) Woodstock, 1890  ....  114 

Alex.Berkley Charlotte  co 1835....  114 

Prlsdlla  Carmichael, Sorry  co 1818  ....  113 

Sarah  Carter, Petersburg, 1835  ....  113 

Mn.  A.  Berkley, Chariotte, 1836  ....  Ill 

Wm.Wootten, 1773  ....  Ill 

Aneno,  Richmond, 1818  ....  136 

Mrs.  Harrison, Bronswickco 1805  —  110 

John  Ctiflise,  (a  slave,) Norfolk,   1836....  130 

John,  (a  negro.) Washington,  D.  C 1838....  115 

GUbnt, (a negro,)  Aagastaco. 1844  ••..  119 
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OBITUARY. 

* 

Below  are  obitaaiy  notices,  drawn  from  the  Obitnaiy  in  the  American  Almaiiae» 
of  public  individuals,  natives  and  residents  of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia* 
who  have  died  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  perusal  will  create  retrospeo* 
tions,  too  often  lost  amid  the  engrossing  scenes  of  the  prewnt,  and  the  demandf  of  th0 
future. 

1838 
Oct.  13.~At  Norfidk,  Jokn  JC  Molt,  newly  twenty  ywn  mayor  of  that  baroafli. 
Nov.  19.— At  Washington  elty,  afed  00,  Philip  Doddridge,  a  member  of  Coofran,  a  disttBgakhod 
lawyer,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

1833. 
Jan.  S9.— At  Warrenton«  N.  C,  in  his  64th  year,  John  Hall,  recently  jndfe  of  the  Snprarae  Coiot  of 

in  Staunton,  Va.,  and  when  a  yoong  man  removed  to  N.  C.    His  lUb 


N.  Carolina.    He  was  bom 
pure,  and  Us  integrity  unspotted. 

May  34.— At  PIdladelphia,  aged  60,  John  RamdM  tf  R»aauA§, 

Nov.  17.— At  Columbus,  S.  C.,  aged  about  90.  CtUmd  Thamma  Tkfior.    He  was  bore  in  AmeUa  eo., 
/  Van  in  1743.    He  has  been  styled  **  the  patriarch  of  the  states-rf^  party  of  South  Carolina.*' 

Dec  SI.— At  Twiford,  in  Westmoieland  co.,  Va.,  in  his  74th  year,  Jokm,  P.  Hmngarfard.  He  was  an 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  afterwards  a  member  <^  Congress. 

1834. 

Feb.  11.— In  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  Tkomu  TWsr  BouUiu,  M.  C.  Before  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Coiuress,  he  had  been  a  lawyer  of  high  rank,  aa  able  and  uptight  judge ;  and  he  was  hi^y 
respected  for  his  integrity. 

Feb.  18.— At  Washington  city,  in  his  flSd  year,  the  Hon.  WUlUm  Whrt^  the  author  of  the  lAfo  of 
Patrick  Henry,  and  of  tlie  British  Spy. 

April  13.— At  Norfolk,  Oen,  Robert  B.  Tofdor,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  judge  of  the  Genend  or 
/  District  Court  of  Va. ;  a  maa  greatly  respected,  and  much  lamented. . 

Oct— At  Petersburg,  of  cholera,  aged  about  48,  Oon.  mUiam  H.  Broinax,  of  Dinwiddle  Co.,  Ya., 
distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  a  philanthmpist,  and  for  several  years  a  very  prominent  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates.  He  sicnalized  himself  in  the  debates  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1831,  advocadag 
a  gradual  and  cautious  abolition ;  and  also,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  President  Jackson's  Procla- 
mation of  Dec.,  1833. 

Near  Monongaheia,  Va.,  aced  97,  Col.  John  Evan* ;  a  commander  of  a  regiment  of  militia  la  Am 
revolntion,  and  a  member  of  the  convention  that  formed  the  first  constitution. 

1835. 

Bfarch  3.— In  Bath  co.,Va.,  aged  about  77,  Oon.  Samuel  BlaelAum,  a  scddier  of  the  revcdutloB,  aa 
eminent  lawyer,  and  ftnr  many  years  a  conspicuous  memlMr  of  the  legislature.  At  his  death  he  Uberar 
ted  his  slaves,  forty-six  in  number,  charging  his  estate  with  the  expense  of  tmnsporting  them  to  Liberia, 

April  7.— At  Philadelphia,  in  his  73d  year,  Janus  Broton,  who  was  bom  in  Vlrainia  in  Oct.  1786.  la 
1812,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  Louisiana,  and  in  1883  appointed  minisler  to 
France.    He  was  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman. 

April  35.— Aged  about  40,  Jonaikan  P.  Cuoking,  President  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  which  ofllos 
he  had  held  fur  fourteen  years.  He  was  born  in  New  Hampshire.  The  institution  over  which  he  pre- 
sided was  greatly  indcbt^  to  his  well-directed  zeal,  talents,  and  influence,  and  he  was  higUy  esteemed 
for  his  virtues.  By  his  will  he  emancipated  his  slaves,  sixty  in  number,  providing  amply  for  dudr 
removal  to  Liberia ;  and  also  gave  about  940,000  to  estabUsh  sehools  in  Albemarie,  and  the  adjoining 
county 

May  13.— In  Brunswick  county,  in  hAs  84th  year,  Ren.  Edward  DremgnoU,  fiither  of  the  Hon.  GeorfS 
C.  Dromgoole ;  a  minister  of  the  gospel  sixty-three  years,  and  a  magistrate  and  member  of  the  cooaty 
court  forty-five  years. 

July  1. — At  Richmond,  in  his  77th  year,  Maj.  James  Oiibon,  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  Rich- 
mond, and  a  gallant  officer  of  the  revolutionary  army,  known  as  "  the  hero  of  Stony-Point*'  Ool.  6lb> 
bon,  on  the  16ih  of  July,  1779,  then  a  lieutenant,  led  one  of  the  two  "  forlorn  hopes,"  of  twenty  men, 
when  Gen.  Wayne  carried  the  fortress  of  Stony-Point  by  storm.  Of  his  twenty  men,  seventeen  wars 
killed  or  wounded.  He  was  greatly  respected  and  esteemed,  and  his  remains  were  interred  with  the 
highest  honors. 

July  6.— At  Philadelphia,  in  his  80th  year,  John  .VarsAiU/, Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States. 

June  38.— At  Baltimore,  Md.,  aged  about  50.  of  a  flractured  skull,  (rom  the  tall  of  a  chimney,  TImms 
Marshall,  of  Fauquier  Co.,  the  eldest  son  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  being  on  a  kmmey  to  attend  the 
death-bed  of  his  father.  He  graduatetf  in  Princeton  in  1803 ;  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  a  law- 
yer, and  a  member  of  the  legislature ;  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  talents,  his  many  virtues,  and  hla 
exemplary  and  useAil  life. 

May  36.— At  Columbia,  S.  C,  aged  70,  Qen.  Francis  Preston,  of  Washington  Co.,  Va^  a  member  of 
Congrejis  fh>m  1793  to  1797,  and  fkther  of  the  Hon.  William  C.  Preston. 

Nov. — At  Lexington,  Va.,  Oeorge  Baiter,  a  distinguished  lawyer. 

Nov. — In  Caroline  co.,  aged  about  48,  John  Dickenson,  an  eminent  lawyer. 

Oct.  7.— In  Alabama,  Charles  Tait,  in  his  68th  year.  He  was  bom  in  Louisa  county,  but  removed  at  aa 
early  age  to  Georgia,  where  he  was,  for  several  years,  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  a  senator  la 
Congress,  ftom  1809  to  1819. 

Dec.  3.— At  Washington  city,  aged  47,  Richard  Wallack,  a  distinguished  lawyer. 

1836. 

March  33.— At  Washington,  D.  C.  in  his  83d  year,  Otn.  Monn^oy  Baily,  an  officer  of  the  revolutloB. 

Jan.  38. — ^At  Abingdon,  John  H.  F\tlton,  a  respected  member  of  the  S3d  Congress. 

April  39.— In  Ixigiin  en.,  Ohio,  Oen.  Simsn  Kenton,  aged  83,  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  was  a  eompa»> 
ion  of  Col.  Boone,  in  exploring  the  west,  and  in  commencing  its  settlement,  and  he  endured  many  hard- 
ships. 

Bffarch  35.- At  Belmont,  Loodoo  co.,  Va.,  aged  76,  Ludwell  hUt  lecoBd  sou  of  Richard  Heary  Lee,  a 
gentlenum  highly  reapectad. 
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Wpy.tw— At  hh  fMldwM,fci  qpockhad  eo^  Va^  «fed  97,  .AaM»  IfiMMto,  M.  C.  fton  1811  to  1819; 
U.  8.  Sesalor  fron  1819  to  IflB :  fovwmoff  of  Vlifliila  fkom  188  to  183S,  tmi  a  member  of  the  cooven- 
tfoa  for  1889-30^  fbr  UMifdiBf  tlio  itaie  eoostitatloiu  He  was  twke  a|ipolnted  tu  tlie  bench,  bat  declined. 
Ikam  a  dfartms  of  hli  owa  qoaUfleatkms.  He  was  a  maa  of  nn  modesty,  greatly  respected  and 
aatooBed  tat  pabUe  aad  private  vlrtiies 

Oct.  Mw— la  AUmnarle  co^  Va.,  afsd  avwaidi  of  70,  Mn.  Mmrtkm  RmMtk,  widow  of  Got.  Thomas 
M.  laadolph,  and  tlio  last  sonrtvinf  danghter  of  ThoaMs  Jedbnoa ;  a  lady  dkHngnished  kt  her  talents 


1837. 
.  &— At  hli  seat  la  Cnlneper  eo^  aged  63,  DMkmtf  Gsrr,  a  Jadge  of  the  Vliflnia  Coort  of  Ap- 
peals ;  a  maa  mneh  lespected  uid  esteemsd  for  his  amiable  character,  his  taleats,  learning,  indostryi 
solidity  of  mlBd,  aad  ancnawnonly  flne  eolloqalal  powcn. 

AiH.  lft.->At  the  Bweet  Sprlagit  JUn  FU^  M.  C.  from  1817  to  1819,  aad  governor  of  Vliginia  than 
n9tol8M. 

April  l&r-4a  Beaver  eo.,  Peaa^  Chm,  Ahur  Lae^ck,  In  hto  OTth  year.  He  was  bora  In  Ylrglala,  la- 
■om  aaily  la  UA  to  PeBBsylvaala,aad  was,  fkom  1813  to  1819,  a  member  irf*  the  U.  8.  Senate. 

Jvne  98. 18S8.-Atli0BtpeUer,  Orange  caVa.  la  his  80th  year,  .MeMsJiraiuea,  the  4th  President  of  the 
Ualted  Siatss. 

March  18, 1838ir-In  Albemarle,  Va,  Hngk  JVtrfsM,  formerlyspeaker  of  the  Hoose  of  Delegates,  a  tadga 
of  die  Genoal  Court,  a  member  of  Congress  firom  1811  to  18S3,  and  aAerwarda  U.  S.  Minister  to  Bpnku 

Jane  3.— la  Vlrgiala,  in  his  53d  year,  jUU%  V^ltr,  lodge  of  the  General  Court,  17th  Clrcolt 

Jan.  7.— At  Needham,  In  his  70th  year,  Ormi  T^iffor,  late  chancellor  of  the  Richmond  aad  Lynch 
ban  District. 

Not.  S.— Aged  57,  Darnid  Brigg§^  an  eminent  attoraey,  formerly  mayor  of  Fredericksborg,  aad  cooa- 
seUor  of  state. 

Not.  90d->At  his  (kthn's  residence.  In  Bedford  co.,  JMa  TiMqwra  Brram,  o€  Petenbarg.  Va.,  aged 
91k  Ha  was  for  several  years  a  very  dlsUngaiihed  member  of  the  legisiatore,  was  rlslag  rapidly  at  the 
tar,  and  was  marded  as  one  of  the  roost  eminent  men  of  his  age  in  the  state. 

Oct  7w—At  TorktoWB,  aged  64,  JMkter  Tkam»$  OrigMy  second  in  conunaad  at  the  battle  of  Hamptoai 
awl  M.  C.  In  1809-5. 

How,  90,  I830.r-At  Brttogrore,  Mtjtr  ha»c  HiU,  an  officer  In  the  revolatlonary  war. 

Dec  15.— At  Gosport,  la  his  8Sth  year,  Oofl.  JMs  Cm,  who,  early  In  the  rerolatSon,  was  coaomlssioned 
as  a  captela  In  tlM  naval  eervloe  of  Vliglnla,  aad  was  one  of  the  roost  dlstlagnished  siad  efficient  patriots 
la  Use  contest. 

Dec  9.— In  Goochlaad  eo.,  aged  09,  Dr.  Anirtw  JTam,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  VIr- 


Bene  B.—Jn  Albemarle  eo.,  aged  85,  JIfrt.  Z.«<y  Jiforfts,  the  mother  of  Meriwether  Lewis,  who,  with 
WBlka  Clarke,  explored  the  Rocky  Moontains ;  a  woman  of  uncommon  energy  and  strength  of  mind. 

Bepc.  19ir— At  Clinton,  Faaqoier  co.,  aged  83,  Copt.  ffiUimm  Psfms,  who  coounanded  the  FWimoath 
Bhms  for  several  years  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolatkm ;  and  a  company  of  volunteers  at  the  siege 
ef  Yorktown. 

July  99^— In  Kanawha  eo.,  aged  71,  PUlip  R.  TJlMMsea,  M.  C.  firom  Virginia  In  1801-7. 

Ifafeh  96w— In  Missouri,  Otn.  WUlitm  H.  JtskUg,  flnt  lleutenant-govemor  of  that  state,  and  a  native 
flf  Powhatan  co.,  Va. 

May  7.— At  Washington,  D.  C  jf^rsAoat  BrsdZey,  for  maay  years  assistant  postmaster-general. 

Fsb.  9. — In  Btaflbrd  co.,  John  Coulter^  fiMmerly  a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals. 

Jan.  9. — At  Staunton,  aged  38,  J»kn  J.  Craigt  a  man  much  respected ;  dbitingulihed  for  his  talents  as 
a  lawyer,  and  a  member  <»  the  legislature. 

fW>.  0.— At  Charlotte,  C.  H.,  aged  40,  Jfluh  L*  Oranij  for  several  yean  a  member  of  the  state 


Jan.  8.— At  Richmond,  Va.,  suddenly,  aged  about  35,  Edward  V.  Sjmrkswk,  editor  of  the  Petersburg 
litelligencer ;  a  gentlemui  of  foM  talents,  extensive  acquirements,  and  a  highly  respectable  and  nseftd 
iber  of  society. 


Dec— At  Richmond,  aged  00,  John  BrocktnbrvugK  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
1.— At  St  Louis,  in  hU  09th  year,  WiUiaM  


Xiam  darke^  a  native  of  Viiglnia,  companion  of  Merl- 
wetbtf  Lewis  In  the  expedition  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  governor  <^  Missouri  Territory,  from 
3813  to  1890. 

BepL  15.— At  HnnUnille,  Ala.,  Oft.  WiUimm  Lindnf,  a  native  of  Va.,  and  a  highly  respectable  Btan 
md  otticet  of  the  U.  8.  army. 

Dec  Slw— At  Alexandria,  D.  C,  Thawip»«n  F.  Maton,  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  District  of 
OotamMa. 

1830. 

April  8.— At  Wheeling,  AUwmder  Caldwell,  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  In  the  Western  District  of  Va. 

Not.  3. — ^In  Hanover  co.,  in  his  79d  year,  suddenly,  while  foeling  the  pulse  of  a  dying  patient,  Dr, 
OrnUr  BtrktUm,  a  lineal  descendant  or  Sir  William  Berkeley,  a  graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Behool,  a  distlngnlshed  jdiyslclan,  aad  much  respected  for  his  upri^t,  benevolent,  and  religious 
dwiacter. 

Not.  90. — At  Lynchburg,  in  his  00th  irear,  WUliam  DttnUl,  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  legislature 
la  1796-90 ;  and,  for  the  last  twenty-three  yean,  a  Judge  of  the  General  and  Circuit  Courts ;  a  man 
■meh  respected  for  his  talents  and  legal  knowledge. 

Not. — At  New  Orleans,  CajfL  Oiliirt  T.  F)raneU,  a  native  of  Va.  His  life  was  romantic  and  eventAal, 
and  he  passed  through  surprising  adveatures  in  foreign  countries.  Though  of  defoctive  education,  his 
fmat  energy  of  chaiaeter  uid  exteasive  tmvels  made  him  the  most  eniertainiag  of  companions. 

Oct  9.-Hbi  Calpeper  co.,  in  his  88th  year,  C0I.  David  Jamaan,  an  active  mUitia  officer  of  the  revoliH 
floa ;  afterwards  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  a  respected  magiitrate,  and  a  member  of  the 
Moaty  eout. 

1840. 

May  90i— At  Richmond,  aged  about  75.  Damtl  Call^  brother-in-law  to  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  aa  able 
id  eB^nent  lawyer,  author  of  6  vols,  of  law  reports,  known  as  "  Call's  Reports." 
Jan.— At  Richmond,  aged  about  88.  Cka$.  SkMef  Carter,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  advocate,  attorney 
'  the  state  In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Henrico  co. ;  formerly  a  distinguished  member  or  the  legislature. 
ObL— At  the  Ualvanlty  of  Vlrgiala,  aged  about  48,  Cftos.  Bsaayes^tfs,  Prof,  of  Mathematica.    He  waa 
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«BadTeof  E^taad,«BdtMaof  JolmBoiiBjreutto,tIioMithorofaealelintedftlfBb^   He  was  i 
<^ jntrfoiuad  and  vlfonmi  mind,  and  aathor  of  a  valuable  work  upon  Inductive  Geometry. 

Nov.  14.— >At  the  University  of  Va.,  (of  a  pistol-ehot  dischaiied  by  a  dkgulfled  etodent,)  Med  39,  Mkm 
jf .  O.  Davis,  Prof.  <^  Law  In  the  University.  He  was  a  man  of  a  high  oroer  of  Intellect,  oT  untiring  In- 
dustry, of  amiable  and  philanthropic  character,  and  he  was  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  He  published,  in  1836,  a  valuable  law-book—"  A  Trei^ise  on  Criminal  Law,  and  a  Guide  to 
Justices  cf  the  Peace."  As  a  successflil  instructor,  he  could  hardly  be  surpassed ;  and  it  Is  thought, 
alnce  graduates  of  his  law-school  have  taken  their  places  at  the  bar,  the  profession  in  Viiflnia  baa 
breathed  a  more  enlarged  spirit  and  displayed  a  wider  and  a  higher  tone. 

Dec— At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Rli*  Orantfy,  a  native  of  Berkeley  co^  Va^  and  a  distinguished  mimiber  of 
the  U.  8.  Senate  ftom  Tennessee. 

Nov.— In  Va.,  aged  about  63,  Rickard  E.  Parker,  a  Judge  of  the  9apnmt  Court  of  Appeals. 

Jan.  19.— At  Morven,  London  co^  In  his  75th  y«Br,  TAmuw  8mm,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  fivmerly 
attorney  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  DIst.  of  Columbia.  "  He  attained  the  highest  rank  in  his  profeasioii,  nnltlnc 
to  the  most  extensive  learning  the  most  effective  eloquence  as  a  plea&r.  His  influence  ovw  Juries,  aris- 
ing ftom  this  cause,  and  partly  from  the  universal  confidence  in  tne  purity  <^  his  character.  Is  believed  to 
have  bemi  seldom,  if  ever,  surpassed,  in  the  instance  of  any  other  American  advocate.** 

1841. 

Feb.  25.— At  Washington,  D.  C,  aged  about  60,  Phiiip  P.  Barbamr,  of  Orange  co^  an  associate  Judfs  of 
the  Supreme  Court  cf  the  U.  8. 

April  Si.— In  Va.,  aaed  77,  Otorfe  Baxter,  D.D.,  Prof,  in  the  Union  Theo.  Sem.  in  Prince  Edward  eo. ; 
formerly  president  of  Wash.  College,  at  Lexington,  and  one  <^  the  most  eminent  and  respected  Preabyto- 
rlan  clergymen  In  Virginia. 

Oct  S3.— At  Washington,  D.  C,  (of  billons  fever.)  aged  61,  John  FWeftk,  of  Georgia,  a  man  of  talents 
and  eloquence,  and  seoetary  of  state  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration.  He  was  bom  in  FkedeilclDi- 
burg,  Va.,  in  1781. 

April  4.— At  Washington  city,  in  his  eOth  year,  WiUiam  Hemry  Herrieen,  President  of  the  U.  Statee. 
He  was  bom  in  Charles  City  co.,  Va.,  on  the  0th  of  Feb.  1773. 

June  10.— At  Washington  city,  in  his  09d  year,  Riekaird  Harrieeui  late  auditor  of  the  treasury,  lad  a 
man  highly  respected. 

April  S7.— At  Washington  city,  aged  about  80,  Rev.  Andrew  T.  MeCemiek,  a  respected  clezgynan,  te 
83  yiMrs  minister  of  the  first  Episoopal  church  foraMd  in  Washington. 

June.— At  Washington  city,  Oeergt  fVaehingtem  Mentgomerji,  who  was  bon  In  Valencia,  in  8palB,of 
a  diitingidshed  Irish  tamlly,  and  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  education.  He  came  in  early  life  to  this 
country,  and  was  long  em|rioyed  in  the  department  of  State.  He  was  the  author  of  Banardo  del  Oaipio, 
**an  exquisite  historical  novel  of  the  6th  century,  and  the  translation  of  Irving*s  Conquest  of  Granada.** 

Sept  1.— Near  Georgetown,  D.  C,  In  his  88th  year,  Joseph  XoursB,  register  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  fnm 
1780  to  1890,  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  a  man  much  reapeetod. 
He  was  bora  in  London  in  1754 ;  emigrated  with  his  fiunily  to  Virfdnia,  and  entered  the  levolutioaary 
army  in  177&  and  served  in  dlflbrent  departments  connected  with  It  tul  the  close  of  the  war. 

1843. 

Feb.  S4.— In  Madison  co.,  Hon.  Limn  Banks,  from  1818  to  1838  speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

June  8. — ^In  Orange  co.,  Hon.  James  Barbour,  ex-governor  of  Virginia,  aged  66. 

Aug.  13.— JoAn  P.  EmmeU,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Chem.  in  the  University  of  Va.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Addis  E^mett,  and  a  man  of  talents  and  learning. 

Jan.  5.— At  Savannah,  Ga.,  Col.  Tkemae  Haifnes,  aged  55,  who  was  bora  in  Va.  He  was  treasunr  of 
Georgia,  and  commanded  respect  and  great  public  influence. 

1843. 

Nov.  S3. — In  Fauouier  en.,  TTkomas  Fittku^h,  aged  81.  He  was  a  highly  respected  citizen,  and  had  been 
for  many  years  presiding  Judge  of  the  County  Court 

Dec.  14. — In  Washington  city,  Ckas.  W.  Ooldshorougk,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  H«tiii»^ 
of  the  navy  department  and  author  of  a  naval  history  of  the  U.  8.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  Inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Nov.  30.— In  Rappahannock  co.,  Maj.  John  Roberto,  aged  85.  He  served  in  the  revolutionary  amy, 
and  negotiated  the  exchange  for  the  prisoners  obtaineid  by  the  convention  at  Saratoga  in  1777.  After* 
wards  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  13  successive  years,  and  had  great  influence  in  its  deliber- 
ations. 

Aug.  97.— At  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Hon,  Lewis  Summers,  of  Kanawha,  aged  65^  for  94  years  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  General  Court  of  Va. 

1844. 

Feb.  10.— At  Fredericksburg,  Carter  Beverley,  Esq.,  aged  73. 

Feb.  S8.— Bv  the  accident  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton,  Tkomas  W.  Oilmer,  of  Charlottesville, 
secretary  of  the  navy.  His  various  public  trusts  he  discharged  with  great  ability.  He  was  respected  in 
public,  and  beloved  in  pivate  life. 

March  29.— At  Norfolk,  Com.  E.  Pendleton  Kennsdy,  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  aged  65.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  commander  of  the  line-of-battle  ship  Pennsylvania. 

Feb.  38.— By  the  accident  on  board  the  steamer  Princeton,  Com.  Beverlef  Kennen,  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  construction,  reoalrs,  and  equipment  In  the  navy  department  He  had  long  been  attached  to  the  naval 
service.  In  which  he  had  attained  a  distinguished  reputation. 

Feb.  38.— Bv  the  accident  on  board  the  Princeton,  Hon,  A.  P,  Vpskurt  secretary  of  state,  aged  54.  Ho 
was  bora  in  Northampton  co.  in  1790. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ANCIENT  LAWS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

1662. — Every  person  who  refuses  to  have  his  child  baptized  by  a  lawful  miniiter, 
shall  be  amerced  2000  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  half  to  the  parish,  half  to  the  informer. 

The  whole  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  thoroughly  read  at  church  or 
chapel,  every  Sunday ;  and  the  canons  for  divine  service  and  sacraments  duly 
observed. 

Churoh-wirdens  shall  present  at  the  county  court,  twice  every  year,  in  December 
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ud  April»  soeh  iiiitdeiiMUioci  of  twtuing,  dnmhenneii,  ibmieatioii,  &e.,  ai  by  their 
own  Imowledge,  or  oommon  fame,  hare  been  conunitted  durinf  their  being  ehnrch- 
wardens. 

To  iteal,  or  unlawfully  to  kOl  any  hog;  that  is  not  his  own,  opon  sofficient  proof,  the 
oflender  shall  paj  to  the  owner  1000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  as  much  to  the  informer ;  and 
ill  case  of  inabihty,  shall  serve  two  yean,  one  to  the  owner,  and  one  to  the  informer. 

The  man  and  woman  committinjr  fornication,  shall  pay  each  500  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  to 
be  bound  to  their  good  behavior.  If  either  of  them  be  a  servant,  the  master  shall  pay 
the  500  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  the  servant  shall  serve  half  a  year  longer  than  his  time. 
If  the  master  shall  refuse  to  pay,  then  the  servant  to  be  whipped.  If  a  bastard  be  got 
and  bom,  then  the  woman  to  serve  her  master  two  yeari  lonfj^er  than  her  tiroe,«r  pay 
him  SOOO  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  and  the  reputed  father  to  give  secunty  to  keep  the  child 

No  marriage  shall  be  reputed  valid  in  law  but  such  as  is  made  by  the  minister,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  England.  And  no  minister  shall  many  any  person  without  a 
lieeDse  from  the  governor  or  his  deputy,  or  thrice  publication  of  bans,  according  to  the 
mbrick  in  the  common-prayer  book.  The  minister  that  doth  marry  contrary  to  this 
aet,  shall  be  fined  10,000  lbs.  of  tobacco. 

All  persons  keeping  tipling-houses  without  license,  shall  be  fined  2000  lbs.  of  tobacco  } 
half  to  the  county,  and  half  to  the  informer. 

No  master  of  any  ship,  vessel,  &«.,  shall  transport  any  person  out  of  this  coloDy 
without  a  pass,  under  the  secretary's  hand,  upon  the  penalty  of  paying  all  such  debts 
as  any  such  person  shall  owe  at  his  departure,  and  1000  lbs.  of  tobacco  to  the 
aeeretary. 

The  court  in  every  county  shall  cause  to  be  set  up  near  the  court-house,  a  pillory,  a 
pair  of  stocks,  a  whipping-post,  and  a  ducking-stool,  in  such  place  as  they  shall  think 
convenient :  which  not  l^ing  set  up  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  this  act,  the 
said  court  shall  be  fined  5000  lbs.  of  tobacco. 

In  actions  of  slander  occasioned  by  a  man's  wife,  after  judgment  passed  for  damages, 
the  woman  shall  be  punished  by  ducking,  and  if  the  slander  be  such  as  the  damages 
Aall  be  adjudged  at  above  500  lbs.  of  U^cco,  then  the  woman  shall  have  ducking  for 
every  500  lbs.  of  tobacco  adjudged  against  her  husband,  if  he  refuse  to  pay  the 
tobacco. 

Enacted  that  the  Lord's  Day  be  kept  holy,  and  no  journeys  be  made  on  that  day, 
mlesa  upon  necessity.  And  all  pemns  inhabiting  in  this  country  having  no  lawful  cx« 
ease,  shall  every  Sunday  resort  to  the  parish  church  or  chapel,  and  there  abide  orderly 
daring  the  common  prayer,  preaching,  and  divine  service,  upon  the  penalty  of  being 
fined  50  lbs.  of  tobacco  by  the  county  court 

This  act  shall  not  extend  to  Quakers,  or  other  recotants,  who  totally  absent  them- 
selves, but  they  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  stat.  23  Eliz.,  viz.  JC20 
sterling  for  every  month's  absence,  6lc.  ;  and  all  Quakers  assembling  in  unlawful  con- 
venticles, shall  be  fined,  every  man  so  taken,  200  lbs.  of  tobacco,  for  every  time  of  such 
meeting. 

All  ministers  officiating  in  any  public  cure,  and  six  of  their  family,  shall  be  exempted 
from  public  taxes. 

1663. — If  any  Quakers,  or  other  separatists  whatsoever,  in  this  colony,  assemble 
themselves  together  to  the  number  of  five  or  more,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  up- 
wards, under  the  pretence  of  joining  in  a  religious  worship  not  authorized  in  En^and 
or  this  country,  the  parties  so  offending,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted  by  verdict, 
confessions,  or  notorious  evidence  of  the  fact,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  and  pay 
SOO  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  for  the  second  offence,  500  lbs.  of  tobacco,  to  be  levied  by  warrant 
bom  any  justice  of  the  peace,  upon  the  goods  of  the  party  convicted ;  but  if  he  be 
■nable,  then  upon  the  goods  of  any  other  of  the  separatists  or  Quakers  then  present. 
And  for  the  third  offence,  the  offender  being  convicted  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  banished 
the  colony  of  Virginia. 

Every  master  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  that  shall  bring  in  any  Quakers  to  reside  here,  after 
the  Ist  of  July  next,  shall  be  fined  5000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  to  be  levied  by  distress  and 
■ale  of  his  goods,  and  enjoined  to  carry  him,  her,  or  them,  out  of  the  country  a^n. 

Any  person  inhabiting  this  country,  and  entertaining  any  Quaker  in  or  near  his  house, 
to  preach  or  teadi,  sh^l,  for  every  time  of  such  entertainment,  be  fined  5000  lbs.  of 
tobacco. 

1668. — ^The  27th  of  August,  appointed  for  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer, 
to  implore  God's  mercy ;  if  any  person  be  found  upon  that  day  gaming,  drinking,  or 
working»  (works  of  necessity  excepted,)  upon  presentment  by  the  church-wardens,  and 
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proof,  he  dball  be  fined  100  Ibi.  of  tobaeoo,  half  to  the  bformer,  aad  half  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish. 

1670. — None  but  freeholders  and  housekeepers  shall  haye  any  Toiee  in  the  election  of 
Burgesses-— erery  county  not  sendinjr  two  Burgesses  to  every  session  of  the  AasemUy, 
shall  be  fined  10,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

1676. — ^The  allowance  of  every  Burgess  for  the  future,  shall  be  130  Ihk  of  tobacco 
and  cask,  per  day ;  to  commence  two  days  before  every  Assembly,  and  continue  two 
days  after.  And  for  their  travelling  charges,  there  shall  be  allowed  to  those  that  come 
by  land,  10  lbs.  of  tobacco  per  day  for  every  horse  so  used.  And  for  water  paaaagOy 
they  shall  be  allowed  proportionably.  ' 

1679. — ^The  first  offence  of  hog  stealing,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  Ibnner 
law ;  upon  a  second  conviction,  the  ofl^der  shall  stand  two  hours  in  me  piEory,  and 
lose  his  ears ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  he  shall  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  England,  as  in 
case  of  felony. 

1680. — No  licensed  attorney  shall  demand  or  receive,  for  bringing  any  caose  to 
judgment  in  the  general  court,  more  than  500  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  CMk ;  and  in  the 
county  court,  150  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  cask ;  which  fees  are  allowed  him  without  any 
pre-agreement 

If  any  attorney  shall  refuse  to  plead  any  cause  in  the  respective  courts  aforesaid,  lor 
the  aforesaid  fees,  he  shall  forfeit  as  much  as  his  fees  should  have  been. 


LIFE  IN  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

Much  of  Western  Virginia  is  yet  a  new  country,  and  thinly  settled ;  and  in  some  of 
the  more  remote  and  inaccessible  counties,  the  manner  of  living  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  are  quite  primitive.  Many  of  these  mountain  counties  are  so  far  from  markets, 
that  it  is  a  common  saying  amon^  the  inhabitants  that  thev  can  only  sell  thoee  things 
which  will  *'  wM  away" — meanmg  cattle,  horses,  swine,  &c.  Of  toe  latter,  immense 
droves  are  sent  to  the  east  annually  from  this  country,  and  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio.  The  feeding  of  the  swine,  as  they  pass  through  the  country  in  the  antumn  of 
each  year,  supplies  a  market  for  much  of  tiie  com  which  is  produced.  Aside  from  this, 
there  is  but  little  inducement  for  each  one  to  raise  more  grain  than  his  own  family  will 
consume ;  and  consequentlvy  there  is  but  little  room  for  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  agri- 
culturist. His  productB,  when  they  sell  at  all,  brings  but  a  trivial  sum.  For  instance, 
com,  the  chief  product,  brings  but  from  17  to  25  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  13  1-3  cts.  do. ; 
pork,  beef,  and  venison,  $3  to  $2  50  neat  per  100  lbs. ;  and  other  thin^  in  proportion. 
This  pay,  too,  is  frequently  in  store-goods,  on  which  the  merchant,  owmg  to  his  amaU 
amount  of  custom,  charges  heavy  profits.  For  foreign  luxuries,  the  agriculturist  pays 
the  highest  prices, — the  expense  of  transportation  from  the  north — where  they  are  usu- 
ally purchased  by  the  merchant — to  the  wild  parts  of  Western  Virginia,  beinsr  3  or  4 
cents  per  pound :  so  for  bulky  articles,  as  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  the  consumer  is  <3>liged  to 

Sky  several  cents  a  pound  more  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  older  portions  of  the  state, 
e,  however,  ^aduates  his  wants  to  his  means ;  and  although  he  may  not  have  the 
fine  house,  eqmpage,  dress,  &c.,  of  the  wealthy  planter,  yet  he  leads  a  manly  lifo,  and 
breathes  the  pure  air  of  the  hills  with  the  contented  spirit  of  a  freeman.    living 

"  Far  fynm  the  maddening  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Hi*  sober  wishes  never  learn  to  stray ; 
Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life, 
He  ke^s  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way.** 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  counties  are  almost  perfectly  independent  Manv  a 
yoimg  man  with  but  a  few  worldly  goods,  marries,  and,  with  an  axe  on  one  shoulder 
and  a  rifle  on  the  other,  goes  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  land  can  be  had 
for  almost  nothing.  In  a  few  days  he  has  a  log-house  and  a  small  clearing.  Visit  him 
some  fine  day  thirty  years  afterwards,  and  you  will  find  he  has  eight  or  ten  children--- 
the  usual  nimiber  here — a  hardy,  healthy  set ;  forty  or  fifty  acres  cleared,  mostly  culti- 
vated in  com  ;  a  rude  square  log  bin,  built  in  cob-house  fashion,  and  filled  with  com  in 
the  cobf  stands  beside  his  cabin  ;  near  it  is  a  similar  structure,  in  which  is  a  horse ;  and 
scattered  about  are  half  a  dozen  hay-ricks  ;  an  immense  drove  of  hogs,  and  some  cat- 
tle, are  roaming  at  large  in  the  adjoining  forest.  And  if  it  is  what  is  called  "  mast  year'* 
— ^that  is,  if  the  forests  aboimd  in  nuts,  acorns,  dtc. — ^these  animals  will  be  found  to  bo 
very  UX,  and  display  evidence  of  good  living. 
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Enter  the  dwelling.  The  lady  of  the  hooae,  and  all  her  children*  are  attired  in  home- 
spun. Her  dren  is  large,  of  eonyenient  form,  and  entirely  free  from  the  fashionable 
lacing  universal  elsewhere.  It  is  confined  together  with  buttons,  instead  of  hooks  and 
eyes.  She  looks  stnmg  and  healthy — so  do  her  daughters — and  as  rosy  and  blooming  as 
**  flowers  by  the  way-Hide."  Her  sons,  too,  are  a  sturdy-looking  set,  who  soon  (if  not 
now)  will  be  enabled  to  fell  a  tree  or  shoot  a  deer  with  facility.  The  house  and  furni- 
ture are  exceedingly  plain  and  simple,  and,  with  the  excqnion  of  what  belongs  to  the 
cupboard,  principally  manufactured  in  the  neighborhood.  Tlic  husband  is  absent,  hunt- 
ing. At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  what  time  he  can  spare  from  his  little  farm  he 
passes  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  sells  tiie  skins  of  liui  ^ame. 

Soon  he  enters  with  a  buck  or  bear  he  lias  shot,  (for  he  is  a  skilful  marksman,)  or  per- 
haps some  other  game.  Ho  is  fifty  years  of  age,  yet  in  his  prime — a  stout,  athletic  man ; 
his  countenance  is  bronzed  by  exposure,  and  his  frame  seems  almost  of  iron ;  he  b 
lobed  in  a  hunting-shirt  of  picturesque  form,  made,  too,  of  homespun,  and  ornamented 
with  variegated  fnngo ;  and  a  pair  of  moccasins  are  on  his  feet  He  receives  you  with 
a  blunt,  honest  welcome,  and  as  he  gives  you  liis  hand,  his  heart  goes  with  it ;  for 
be  looks  upon  you  as  a  firiend  ;  he  has  passed  his  life  among  the  mountains,  in  the  midst 
of  a  simple-hearted  people,  who  have  but  little  practical  knowledj^e  of  the  deceit  which 
those  living  in  densely.populated  communities,  among  the  competitive  avocations  of  so- 
ciety, are  tempted  to  practice.  His  wife  prepares  dinner.  A  neat  white  cloth  is  spread, 
and  soon  the  table  is  covered  with  good  things.  On  it  is  a  plate  of  hot  com-bread,  pre- 
serves of  various  kinds,  bacon,  venison,  and  more  than  probable  three  varieties  of  meat. 
Your  host  may  ask  a  blessing — ^thanks  to  the  itinerating  system  of  the  Methodists, 
which  has  even  reached  this  remote  spot — ^his  wife  pours  you  out  a  "  dish  of  coffee," 
the  great  luxury  of  the  country,  and  frequently  used  at  every  meal :  it  is  thickened  with 
cream — not  milk — and  sweetened  with  sugar  from  the  maple  grove  just  front  of  the 
house.  The  host  bids  you  help  yourself,  and,  if  not  squeamish,  you  *'  go  into  it,"  and 
enjoy  that  plain,  substantial  meal  better  than  you  ever  did  a  dinner  at  Aster's. 

Now  mount  your  nag  and  be  off !  As  you  descend  the  mountain-path  faintly  dis- 
cerned before  yoo,  and  breathe  the  pure,  fresh  air  of  the  hills,  cast  your  eyes  upon  the 
most  impressive  of  scenes,  for  Nature  is  there  in  all  her  glory.  Far  down  in  the  valley, 
to  the  ri^ht,  winds  a  lovely  stream ;  there  hid  by  the  foliage  overarching  its  bright  waters 
— anon  it  appears  in  a  clearing — again,  concealed  by  a  sweep  of  the  mountain  you  are 
descending— still  beyond,  it  seems  diminished  to  a  silvery  thread.  To  the  ri^ht  and 
front  is  a  huge  mountain,  in  luxuriant  verdure,  at  places  curving  far  into  the  plam, — and 
at  those  points,  and  at  the  summits,  bathed  in  a  sea  of  golden  light, — at  others,  receding, 
thrown  into  dark,  sombre,  forbidding  shades.  Beyond  are  mountains  piled  on  moun- 
tains, like  an  uptossed  sea  of  ridges,  until  they  melt  away  in  distance,  and  imagination 
fancies  others  still  farther  on.  High  in  blue  ether  float  yon  clouds  of  snowy  white,  and 
far  above  them,  in  majestic  flight,  sails  the  bird  of  the  mountain,  with  an  air  as  wild,  as 
free,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty.  How  every  thing  is  rejoicing  all  around  !  Innumerable 
songsters  are  warbling  sweetest  music  ;  those  wild  flowers,  with  scarce  the  morning  dew 
from  off  their  lips,  are  opening  their  bright  checks  to  the  sun  ;  and  even  the  tiny  insects 
flitting  through  the  air,  join  in  the  universal  hallelujah  !  Now  fast  losing  the  scene, 
you  are  entering  the  dark,  solemn  forest,  densely  matted  above  with  vines,  almost  ex- 
cluding the  light  of  day.  You  arc  soon  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  from  the  copse 
before  you  out  starts  a  deer  !  the  graceful  animal  pricks  up  its  ears,  distends  its  nostrils 
in  fear,  and,  gathering  its  slender  limbs  ready  for  a  spring,  then  bounds  away,  over  hil- 
locks and  through  ravines,  and  is  seen  no  more.  The  stream,  broad  and  shallow,  is 
wending  its  way  across  your  road  with  gentle  murmurings, — splash  !  splash  !  goes  your 
horse's  feet  into  the  water ;  forty  times  in  ten  miles  does  it  cross  your  road,  and  in  vari- 
ous places  for  many  hundred  yards  your  course  is  directly  through  it.  There  are  no 
bridges  upon  it :  there  are  comparatively  few  in  Western  Virginia. 

The  above  picture  of  a  mountaineer,  with  a  sketch  of  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery 
among  which  he  lives,  is  a  common,  though  not  a  universal  one  ;  but  between  him  and 
the  wealthy  inhabitant  of  a  large  village,  who  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  blessing, 
are  all  grades.  Many  cannot  read  or  write,  and  many  that  can,  know  nothing  of  geo- 
graphy and  other  branches.  The  country  is  too  thinly  settled  to  carry  out  a  system  of 
common  schools,  although  the  state  makes  liberal  appropriations  for  that  purpose.  The 
mountaineer  who  lives  not  within  half  a  day's  travel  of  a  school-house,  cannot  afford, 
like  the  wealthy  lowland  planter,  to  hire  a  private  instructor,  and  pay  him  a  heavy 
salary. 

20 
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Amoog  IhcM  naonUuDfutiteiM*  ii  much  laUnl  Ulent,  which  leqmna  onl;  ui  op. 
poituaity  Tor  ill  dsvclopmsnt.  Many  of  the  people  are  ol  Bcotcb-Iriah  deacoQt.  and 
jiiiMi  in  the  br&vary  and  other  noble  liaiu  of  their  ancesliy.  Almoal  entirely  isolBtcal 
from  the  world,  fuhion,  with  her  iron  bwrj,  hoa  aol  itereotyped  mKaners,  mode*  of 
thouffht,  and  eiprewnoa  ;  asd,  therefore,  an  amuiing  originality  and  ingeaaity  ta  meta- 
phor 11  ftequcntlf  diiplayed.  The  educated  of  this  moontain  regioa  are  often  mea  of 
high  intelligence,  Rne  addreB^  and  are  poneued  of  all  that  which  giTea  i 


To  further  illuitrata  the  lubject  wa  are  upon,  the  manners  and  eosloma  of  the  monn- 
talneen,  we  will  introduce  an  oMicle — already  elaewhere  published  by  UB — ginng  our  ad- 
TODturee  in  one  of  the  wildest  couolies  in  the  slate : 


A  Religiout  EiuanipBitnt  in  a  Fereil. 
Towardi  the  close  of  an  autumaal  day,  while  travelling  throogh  thia  thinly-aetlled  le- 

fion,  I  came  up  with  a  lubstantial  looking  farmer,  loaning  on  a  fenc«  by  the  load-nde. 
accompanied  him  to  his  house  to  spend  the  night.  It  stood  in  a  field,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  road,  and  was  one  of  tlie  better  sort  of  log  .dwell  inga,  inasmncb  as  it  had 
two  stories  and  two  or  three  small  windows.  In  i(e  rear  was  a  small  log  structure,  about 
Jilteen  feet  square,  the  weaving-shop  of  the  family.  On  entering  the  house,  I  found  a 
numerous  family,  all  clothed  in  substantial  garments  of  their  own  manufacture.  The 
.  floor  was  unadorned  by  a  carpet,  and  the  room  devoid  of  superfluous  forniture  )  yet  all 
that  peceaaity  required  to  make  them  comfortable.  One  needs  but  little  experience  like 
this  to  dircover  how  few  art  our  real  wants,  how  easily  most  luxuries  of  dress,  equipage, 
and  fumilure  can  be  dispensed  with.  After  my  arrival,  two  or  three  chickens  were 
knocked  down  in  the  ysrd,  and  era  long  supper  was  ready,  ll  consisted  of  chickens, 
bacon,  hoe-cske,  and  buckwheat  cakes.  Our  beverac^  was  milk,  which  is  used  at  all 
meals  iu  Virginia,  and  cot!ee  thickened  with  cream  and  sweetened  by  maple  sugar. 

Soon  as  it  grew  dark,  my  hoateiis  took  down  a  small  candle-mould  for  three  candles, 
hanging  from  the  wall  on  a  frame-work  just  in  front  of  the  lire-plBce,  in  company  with 
a  rifle,  long  slringa  of  diied  pumpkins,  and  other  articles  of  Itouseiiold  properly.  With 
this,  she  '■  run  "  her  liglits  for  the  evening.  On  retiring,  f  was  conducted  to  the  imm 
overhead,  tu  which  I  ascended  by  stairs  out  of  doors.  My  bed-fclluw  was  the  couulv 
■herifT,  a  young  man  of  about  my  ai;e :  and  aa  we  lay  togellier,  a  tine  field  was  bad  fw 
astronomical  obaervatioas  through  Ihe  cliinka  or  tiie  logs.  Ou  my  infuriiiing  him  thai 
this  was  one  of  the  Rist  log  ilwellings  in  wiiich  1  had  evrr  speut  a  night,  he  regnnlrd 
ma  with  astonishment,  and  pioveeded  to  enlighten  ine  upon  life  in  the  backwoods,  givmg 
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me  details  I  could  scarcely  credit,  but  which  subiequent  experience  fully  yerified.  The 
next  morning,  after  rising,  I  was  looking  for  the  washing  apparatus,  when  he  tapped  me 
on  the  shoulder  as  a  signal  to  accompany  him  to  a  brook  just  back  of  the  house,  in  whose 
pure,  crystal  waters  we  performed  our  morning  ablutions,  and  wiped  ourselyes  dry  with 
a  coarK  towel. 

Alter  breakfast,  through  the  persuasion  of  the  sheriflT,  who  appeared  to  have  taken  a 
sort  of  fancy  to  me,  I  agreed  to  go  across  the  country  by  his  house.  He  was  on  horte- 
back — I  on  foot  For  six  miles,  our  route  lay  through  a  pathless  forest,  on  leaving  which 
we  passed  through  "  the  Court-House,"  the  only  village  in  the  county,  composed  of 
about  a  dozen  houses,  mostly  log,  and  a  brick  court-house.  A  mile  beyond,  my  com- 
panion pointed  to  a  small  log  structure  as  the  place  where  he  was  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  reading  and  writing.  It  was  what  is  called,  in  Virginia,  **  an  old  field  school- 
house,"  an  expression,  originating  in  the  circumstance  that  these  buildings,  in  the  older 
p<Mrtion8  of  the  state,  are  erected  upon  wom^ut  lands.  Soon  after,  we  came  to  a  Meth- 
odist encampment  The  roads  are  here  too  rude  to  transport  tents,  hence  the  Methoditts 
and  Baptists,  in  this  country,  build  log  structures  which  stand  from  year  to  year,  and 
aflbrd  much  better  shelter  than  tents.  This  encampment  was  formed  of  three  oontina- 
oos  lines,  each  occupying  a  side  of  a  square,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  i» 
length.  Each  row  was  (Svided  into  six  or  eight  cabins,  with  partitions  between.  The 
height  of  the  rows  on  the  inner  side  of  the  enclosed  area,  was  about  ten  feet ;  on  the 
ooter  about  six,  to  which  the  roof  sloped  shed-tike.  The  door  of  each  cabin  opened  ob 
the  inner  side  of  the  area,  and  at  the  back  was  a  log  chimney,  which  came  up  even 
with  the  roof.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  enclosure  formed  by  those  three  lines  of 
cabins,  was  a  shed,  say  thirty  by  fifty  feet,  in  which  was  a  coarse  pulpit  and  log  seats ; 
a  few  taH  trees  were  standing  in  the  area,  and  many  stumps  scattered  here  and  there. 
The  whole  establishment  was  in  the  depth  of  a  forest,  and  wild  and  rude  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Religious  pride  would  demand  a  more  elegant  temple ;  but  where  could  the 
homble  more  appropriately  worship  ?    We  read  that 

**Tbe  groves  wero  God's  firat  temples.    Ere  num  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave. 
And  spread  the  roof  above  lhein,—«re  he  framed 
The  lofty  vaalt,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  soand  of  anthems ;  la  the  darkling  wood, 
Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiert  soiema  thanks 
And  sapi^caticm.** 

In  many  of  these  sparsely-inhabited  comities,  there  are  no  settled  clergymen,  and  rare- 
ly do  the  people  hear  any  other  than  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  preachere.  Here  is  the 
itinerating  system  of  Wesley  exhibited  in  its  full  usefulness.  The  circuits  usually  are  of 
three  we^LS  duration,  in  which  the  clergymen  preach  about  every  day  :  so  it  rarely  hap- 
pens, in  some  neighborhoods,  when  they  have  public  worship,  that  it  is  on  the  Sabbath. 
Most  of  these  preachers  are  men  of  indefatigable  energy,  and  often  endure  great  priva- 
tions. 

After  sketching  the  encampment,  I  came  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
sheiiC  Close  by  it,  were  about  a  dozen  mountaineers,  and  several  highland  Isssies, 
seated  around  a  log  corn-bin,  twelve  feet  square,  ten  high,  and  open  at  the  top,  into 
which  these  neighbors  of  my  companion  were  casting  ears  of  com,  fast  as  they  could 
husk  them.  Right  merrily  did  they  perform  the  task.  The  men  were  large  and  hardy, 
— the  damsels  plump  and  rosy,  dressed  in  good,  warm,  homespun  garments,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  hooked  and  eyed,  w^re  buttoned  up  behind.  The  sheriff  informed  me 
that  he  owned  about  two  thousand  acres  of  land  around  his  dwelling,  and  that  its  wlnde 
value  was  about  one  thousand  dollars,  or  fifty  cents  per  acre  !  I  entered  his  house,  which 
was  of  lo^,  one  story  in  height,  about  twenty  feet  square,  and  divided  into  two  small 
rooms,  without  any  windows  or  openings  for  them,  and  no  place  to  let  in  light,  except 
by  a  door  in  its  front,  and  one  in  the  rear.  I  soon  partook  of  a  meal,  in  which  we  had 
quite  a  variety  of  luxuries,  among  which  was  bear^t  meat.  A  blessing  was  asked  at 
table  by  one  of  the  neighbors.  After  supper,  the  bottle,  as  usual  at  com-huskings,  was 
circulated.  The  sheriff  learning  I  was  a  Washingtonian,  with  the  politeness  of  one  of 
nature's  gentlemen,  refrained  from  ui^ing  me  to  participate.  The  men  drank  very  mod- 
erately. Indeed,  in  my  travels  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Virginia,  I  have  seen  far  less 
intemperance  than  in  my  similar  wanderings  at  the  north.  We  all  drew  aroimd  the 
fire,  the  light  of  which  was  the  only  one  we  had.  Hunting  stories,  and  kindred  topics, 
served  to  talk  down  the  hours  until  bed-time.  There  were  in  the  room  two  beds.  One 
was  occupied  by  a  married  couple  the  other  by  myself ;  but  there  were  no  curtains  be- 
tween. 
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On  awaking  in  the  morning,  I  saw  two  ladies  cooking  breakfast  in  my  bed-room,  and 
three  i^tlemen  seated  over  Uie  fire,  watching  that  interesting  operation. 

Having  completed  my  toilet,  my  host,  from  a  spring  hard  by,  dipped  a  pitcher  and 
poured  the  water  into  my  hands,  for  me  to  wash  myself.  After  braakfast,  I  bade  the 
sheriff  farewell,  buckled  on  my  knapsack,  and  left.  He  was  a  generous,  warm-hearted 
man,  and  on  my  ofiering  a  remuneration,  he  replied,  **  yon  are  welcome  ;  call  again 
when  this  way.*' 

In  the  course  of  two  hours,  I  came  to  a  cabin  by  the  way-side.  There  being  no  gate, 
I  sprang  over  the  fence,  entered  the  open  door,  and  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome. 
It  was  a  humble  dwelling,  the  abode  of  poverty.  There  was  a  neatness  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  few  articles  of  furniture  extremely  pleasing.  In  a  comer  stood  two  beds, 
one  hung  with  curtains,  and  both  spread  with  coverlets  of  snowy  white,  forming  a  con- 
trast  to  the  dingy  log  walls,  rude  furniture,  and  rough  boarded  floor  of  this,  the  only 
room  of  the  dwelling.  Around  a  cheerAil  fire  was  seated  an  interesting  family  group. 
In  one  comer,  on  the  hearth,  sat  the  mother,  who  had  given  up  her  chair  to  me,  smo- 
king a  pipe.  Next  to  her  was  a  little  girl,  in  a  little  chair,  holding  a  little  kitten.  In  the 
opposite  comer  sat  the  father,  a  venerable  old  man  of  Herculean  stature,  robed  in  a 
hunting-shirt,  and  with  a  countenance  as  majestic  and  impressive  as  a  Roman  senator. 
In  the  centre  of  the  group  was  a  young  maiden,  about  eighteen,  modest  and  retiring, 
not  beautiful,  except  in  that  moral  beauty  virtue  gives.  She  was  reading  to  them  from 
a  little  book.  Sne  was  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  could  read,  and  she  could  do  so 
but  imperfectly.  In  that  book,  which  cost  perhaps  two  shillings,  was  the  whole  secret 
of  the  neatness  and  happiness  found  in  this  lowly  cot.  That  little  book  was  the  New 
Testsment ! 

I  conversed  with  the  father.  He  was,  he  said, "  a  poor  mountaineer,  ignorant  of  the 
world.''  He  was,  it  is  trae ;  but  he  had  the  independence  of  a  man — the  humility  of  a 
Christian.  As  I  left  the  cottage,  the  snow-flakes  were  slowly  falling,  and  I  pursued  my 
lonely  way  through  the  forest,  with  buoyant  feelings,  reflecting  upon  this  beautiful  exhu 
bition  of  the  religion  of  the  meek  and  lowly  One.  How  exquisite  are  these  lines,  as  ap- 
plied to  a  similar  scene : 

**  Compared  with  this,  bow  poor  BeligioB*s  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  or  art. 
When  men  display  to  conipregations  wide 

Devotion*s  every  tjHte,  except  the  heart 
But  happy  we,  in  some  eat  fkr  apart. 

May  hcMur,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  sotil.** 
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In  Uie  forc^und  of  the  engraving  illustrating  the  Home  of  the  Planter,  is  a  colored 
woman  strattmg  across  tlie  yard  with  a  tub  of  water  on  her  head.  Near  her  is  a  group 
of  white  and  black  miniature  specimens  of  humanity,  playing  in  great  glee.  In  tlie 
middle  ground  is  the  mansion  of  the  planter,  pleasantly  embowered  in  a  grove  of  locusts. 
The  mansion  itself  has  the  chimncjrs  on  the  outside,  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  southern  states.  Under  the  shade  of  the  porch  sits  the  planter,  with 
a  pail  of  water  by  his  side,  from  which,  in  warm  weather,  he  is  accustomed  to  take 
frequent  draughts.  At  the  door  are  a  gentleman  and  lady,  about  making  a  social  visit. 
On  the  right  are  the  quartera  of  the  blacks,  where  is  seen  the  overseer,  with  some 
servants.  In  the  distance  is  shown  a  river ;  the  finest  plantations  being  generally  on 
the  fertile  banks  of  some  calm,  flowing  stream.  This  completes  the  picture,  which  we 
trust  will  prove  a  familiar  one  to  most  of  our  readers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  life  of  a  planter,  as  it  is  incident- 
ally illustrated  in  several  places  in  this  volume.  The  term  planter,  originally  applied  in 
this  state  to  those  who  cultivated  the  tobacco-plant,  is  now  an  expression  commonly 
used  in  reference  to  all  agriculturists  of  the  lowlands.  This  class  forms  the  great  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  from  it  have  arisen  most  of  the  distinguished  statesmen  who 
have  shed  such  lustre  upon  the  name'Of  Virginia.  Settled,  as  this  portion  of  the  state 
was,  by  old  English  cavaliers,  their  descendants  have  many  of  the  same  traits  of  char- 
acter. The  introduction  of  slaves  has  given  them  the  leisure  to  cultivate  the  elegancies 
of  life,  to  mix  much  in  social  intereoune,  and  to  become  familiar  with  all  current  polit- 
ical topics.  From  this,  too,  has  arisen  much  of  the  hospitality  for  which  the  planter  is 
proverbial.  Nowhere  are  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  stranger  guest  more  regarded, 
and  nowhere  is  the  character  of  a  true  gentleman  held  more  sacred.    The  planter  is  aUo 
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noted  for  hiB  firanknesB  and  sincerity.  And  why  shonid  he  not  be  7  He  does  not  en- 
gage  in  the  strife  and  tunnoil  of  traide.  He  has  no  business  secrets.  His  better  nature 
has  not  been  shocked,  and  his  feelings  blunted,  by  familiarity  with  the  devices  of  the 
business  worid.  Hence,  his  address  is  frank  and  free,  and  there  is  often  a  child-like 
simplicity  and  ingenuousness  of  manner  that  charms  the  stranger,  and  wins  his  strong- 
est affections.  The  current  of  the  planter's  life  runs  smooth  ;  and  if  possessed  of  a  suf- 
ficiency, none  can  live  more  independently,  more  free  from  the  distracting  cares  which 
often  cut  short  the  days  of  the  roan  of  business,  and  render  his  pilgrimage  here  one 
constant  scene  of  struggle  and  perplexity. 

We  herewith  present  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves..  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  judge  of  one  of  the  Virginia  courts,  and  was  published  in  a  work  a  few  years 
since.  It  is  in  the  form  of  answers  to  certain  queries  made  by  the  author  of  that 
work : 

"  I  am  not  certain  that  I  understand  the  scope  of  the  first  inquiry  :  '  The  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  master  and  the  slave  in  Virginia.*  Properly  speaking,  there  are  no 
laws  affecting  this  relation.  Both  are  under  the  protection  of  the  law  to  a  certain  extent 
The  master  would  be  punished  for  any  mayhem  or  felony  committed  on  the  slave ;  but 
it  has  been  decided  that  no  prosecution  will  lie  against  hiro,  even  for  excessive  beating, 
not  amounting  to  mayhem  or  felony.  It  has  never  been  found  necessary  to  enact  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  master  in  his  treatment  of  the  slave,  for  reasons  that  will 
appear  hereafter. 

**We  have  many  laws  respecting  slaves,  controlling  them  in  certain  particulars. 
Thns,  they  are  not  allowed  to  keep  or  carry  military  weapons — nor  to  leave  home  with- 
out a  written  permission — nor  to  assemble  at  any  meeting-house  or  other  place  in  the 
night,  under  pretence  of  religious  worship— nor  at  any  school,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
taught  to  read  or  write— nor  to  trade  and  go  at  large  as  freemen — nor  to  hire  themselves 
out — nor  to  preach  or  exhort  Some  of  the  penalties  for  a  violation  of  these  laws  are 
imposed  upon  the  master,  for  permitting  his  slave  to  do  certain  acts ;  in  other  cases,  the 
slave  is  liable  to  be  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  punished  by  stripes,  never 
exceeding  thirty-nine. 

**  Slaves  emancipated  by  their  masters,  are  directed  to  leave  the  state  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  their  emancipation. 

*'  These  laws,  and  every  other  having  the  appearance  of  rigor  towards  the  slave,  avp- ' 
nearly  dead  letters  upon  our  statute  book,  unless  during  times  of  excitement, ' <»^^IHW(fc 
the  efibrts  of  the  aboUtionists  have  reanimated  them.    I  have,  until  lately,  scar^^^^ 
known  an  instance  in  which  they  have  been  enforced. 

'*  It  is  equally  rare  to  witness  the  trial  of  a  slave  for  any  except  very  serious  crimes. 
There  arc  many  offences  committed  by  them,  for  which  a  freeman  would  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  thiat  arc  not  noticed  at  all,  or  punished  by  a  few  stripes  under  the  directions 
of  the  master. 

**  When  tried  for  a  crime,  it  is  before  a  court  of  at  least  five  magistrates,  who  must 
be  unanimous  to  convict.  They  are  not  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury,  but  it  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  bands  that  this  is  a  benefit,  and  not  a  disadvantage.  The  magistrates  are 
more  respectable  than  common  jurors ;  and,  being  generally  slave-holders  themselves, 
they  feel  a  certain  sjrmpathy  with  the  prisoner,  or,  at  all  events,  an  absence  of  that  pre- 
judice to  which  common  jurors  are  very  subject 

**  Slaves  may  be  taught,  and  many  of  them  are  taught,  in  their  owner's  family.  They 
are  allowed  to  attend  religious  worship  conducted  by  white  ministers,  and  to  receive 
ftom  them  regions  instruction.  In  point  of  fact,  thev  go  where  they  please  on  Sun- 
days, and  at  all  other  times  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  labor. 

**  2.  *  The  rights  and  duties  of  slaves,*  as  a  distinct  class,  are  not  defined  by  law. 
They  depend  upon  usage  or  custom,  which  controls  the  will  of  the  master.  Thus,  the 
law  does  not  recognise  their  right  to  hold  property,  but  no  instance  is  known  of  the 
master's  interfering  with  their  httlo  acquisitions ;  and  it  often  happens,  that  they  are 
considerable  enough  to  purchase  themselves  and  family.  In  such  cases  I  have  never 
known  the  master  to  exact  from  the  slave  the  full  price  that  he  might  have  obtained 
from  others.  In  the  same  manner,  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  food  and  clothing,  the 
hours  of  labor  and  rest,  the  holidays,  the  privileges,  &c.,  of  the  slave,  are  regulated  by 
custom,  to  depart  materially  from  which,  would  disgrace  the  master  in  public  opinion. 

"  3.  *  The  domestic  relations  of  the  master  and  slave.*  On  this  subject  the  grossest 
misrepresentations  have  been  made.  It  seems  to  be  imagined  at  the  North  that  our 
society  is  divided  horizontally.  All  above  the  line,  tyrants — all  below  it,  trembling, 
cnmchiog  slaves.    Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  real  pioture.    The  intercourse  be* 
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tween  the  master  and  slave  is  kind,  respectful,  and  approachin^r  to  intimacy.  It  moat 
be  recollected,  that  they  have  been  brought  up  together,  and  often  form  attachments 
that  are  never  broken.  The  servants  about  the  house  arc  treated  rather  as  hmnble 
friends  than  otherwise.  Those  employed  differently  have  less  intercourse  with  the 
white  family ;  but,  when  they  meet,  there  is  a  civil,  and  often  cordial  greeting  on  both 
•ides.  The  slaves  generally  look  upon  their  masters  and  mistresses  as  their  protectors 
and  friends.  Bom  slaves,  and  familiarized  with  their  condition,  they  have  no  wish 'to 
change  it  when  left  to  themselves.  When  they  compare  it  with  that  of  the  poor  labor- 
ing  whites  in  their  own  neighborhood,  no  envy  is  excited,  but  an  opposite  sentiment 
The  slave  of  a  gentleman,  universally  considers  himself  a  superior  being  to  *  poor  white 
folkt*  They  take  pride  in  their  master's  prosperity ;  identify  his  interest  with  thoir 
own ;  frequently  assume  his  name,  and  even  his  title,  and  speak  of  his  farm,  his  crops, 
and  other  possessions,  as  their  own  ;  and  well,  indeed,  may  they  employ  this  language, 
ibr  they  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the  profits  is  liberally  devoted  to  their  use. 

<*  In  their  nature  the  slaves  are  generally  affectionate ;  and  particularly  so  to  the 
children  of  the  family,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  the  attachments  I  have  spoken  of, 
continuing  through  me.  The  children  are  always  favorites,  and  the  feeling  is  reciprocated. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  children  are  permitted  to  tyraimize  over  the 
slaves,  young  or  old  ;  and  that  they  learn  in  this  way  domineering,  habits.  Some  may, 
but  more  frequently  there  is  rather  too  much  familiarity  between  the  white  females  and 
children  of  a  family,  and  the  slaves  of  the  same  description.  The  children  play  together 
on  terms  of  great  equality ;  and  if  the  white  child  gives  a  blow,  he  is  apt  to  have  it  returned 
with  interest.  At  many  tables  you  will  find  the  white  children  rising  from  them,  with 
their  little  hands  full  of  the  best  of  every  thing,  to  carry  to  their  nurses  or  playmates ; 
and  I  have  often  known  them  to  deny  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  favorites.  These 
propensities  are  encouraged,  and  every  thing  like  violence  or  tjrranny  strictly  prohibited. 
The  consequence  is,  that  when  the  young  master  (or  mistress)  is  installcMl  into  his  fall 
Tights  of  property,  he  finds  around  him  no  alien  hirelings,  ready  to  quit  his  service  npon 
the  slightest  provocation,  but  attached  and  faithful  friends,  known  to  him  from  his  in. 
fancy,  and  willing  to  share  his  fortunes,  wherever  they  may  carry  him.  The  oonnectioa 
is  more  that  of  the  Scottish  clansman,  than  of  the  English  serf  in  times  past; 
and  it  influences  all  their  future  intercourse.  The  old  gray-headed  servants  are  address- 
^  by  almost  every  member  of  the  white  family  as  uncles  or  aunts.  The  others  are 
treated  with  at  least  as  much  respectful  familiarity  as  if  they  were  white  Uborers,  and 
I  should  say  with  more.  Fully  aware  of  their  standing  and  consequence,  they  never 
hesitate  to  apply  to  their  masters  and  mistresses  in  every  difficulty.  If  they  have  any 
want,  they  expect  to  be  relieved — ^if  they  are  maltreated,  they  ask  redress  at  their 
Jiands.  Seldom  or  never  are  appeals  of  this  kind  made  in  vain.  Injury  to  the  slave 
from  any  quarter,  is  regarded  as  an  injury  to  the  master.  On  no  subject  is  a  Virginian 
more  sensitive  ;  for  he  considers  himself  bound,  by  every  moral  obligation,  to  protect 
and  defend  his  slave.  If  he  is  carried  before  a  justice  for  any  offence,  the  master  ac- 
companies him  ;  if  he  is  arraigned  before  the  courts,  the  master  employs  counsel,  and 
does  every  thing  in  his  power  to  see  that  he  has  justice.  In  fact,  the  disposition  is  to 
screen  the  slave  by  every  possible  means,  even  when  his  guilt  is  apparent,  and  I  have 
known  this  carried  to  very  unjustifiable  Icnrrths.  In  sliort,  as  far  as  my  observation  has 
extended,  and  I  have  been  in  free  as  well  as  slave  states,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  the  domestic  relations  of  the  master  and  slave  are  of  a  more  familiar,  confidential, 
and  even  respectful  character,  than  those  of  the  employer  and  hireling  elsewhere. 

*'  4.  '  The  usual  duration  of  Uie  lubor  of  the  slave,'  b  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  the 
exception  of  about  one  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  brf-takfast,  and  from  12  to  2  o'clock 
for  dinner.  In  harvest-time  they  get  out  somewhat  earlier.  But  any  extraordinary  dili- 
gence during  tliis  period  is  more  than  made  up  by  their  being  allowed,  at  its  termination, 
a  few  days  to  labor  for  themselves,  or  for  others  who  have  not  finished,  and  from,  whom 
they  receive  wages.  The  women  in  this  part  of  the  state  do  very  little  field-work. 
They  are  engaged  in  spinning,  cooking  for  the  out-hands,  and  taking  care  of  the  chiL 
dren.  Few  women  are  worth  their  victuals  and  clothes.  Their  labors  are  very  light 
and  profitless.    A  white  laboring  woman  will  do  double  as  much. 

*'  5.  '  The  liberty  usually  allowed  him,  his  holidays  and  amusements,  the  manner  in 
"Which  they  usually  pass  their  evenings  and  holidays.'  Under  these  heads  maybe  class- 
•ed  various  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  slave.  When  he  is  not  at  work  he  is  under  no 
restriction  or  surveillance.  He  goes  where  he  pleases,  seldom  taking  the  trouble  to  ask 
for  a  pass  ;  and  if  ho  is  on  the  farm  at  the  apiK)inted  hours,  no  inquiry  is  made  how  he 
has  employed  the  interval    The  regular  holidays  are  two  at  Easter,  two  at  Whitsuntide, 
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and  a  week  at  Christmaa.  Theie  he  enjoys  by  prescription ;  and  others,  such  aa 
Saturday  evening,  by  the  indulgence  of  hia  master.  He  passes  them  in  any  way  he 
pleases.  Gener^ly,  they  are  spent  in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  in  various 
amusements.  His  favorite  one,  if  he  can  raise  a  violin,  is  dancing.  But  this,  unfor. 
tunatcly,  is  going  out  of  fashion,  both  with  whites  and  blacks,  and  no  good  substitute 
has  been  found  for  it.  They,  however,  assemble  at  their  cabins  to  laugh,  chat,  sing, 
and  tell  stories,  with  all  imaginable  glee.  No  present  care  seems  to  annov,  no  antici- 
pated sorrow  to  deject  them,  out  they  surrender  themselves  fully  and  entirely  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  passing  moments.  They  know  that,  under  all  circumstances,  their 
masters  must  provide  for  them.  Of  course  they  have  no  anxiety  about  their  families, 
or  the  failure  of  crops,  or  the  course  of  the  seasons,  or  the  horrors  of  debt,  or  any  other 
of  the  many  circumstances  which  embitter  the  life  of  the  freeman,  and  render  sad  or 

thoughtful  the  gayest  disposition. 

"Other  of  the  slaves,  who  nre  more  provident,  employ  a  portion  of  their  holidays  and  evenings  In 
worldni;  for  them«^lvc».  Eiich  head  of  a  family,  or  married  man  or  woman,  has  a  cabin  allutted  for  his 
or  her  accomnKMiation.  These  cabins  arc  u^u.-tily  made  of  i<ic;9.  chlnkeil  and  plastered,  with  plaaJc  or 
dirt  fluors.  Home  proprietors  build  thoiii  f>f  hricic  or  »t<»ne.  «>r  fninied  wood,  but  I  do  not  bolievo  the 
slave*  ^ncrally  prefer  them.  Thry  Wko  the  larsre.  open  fireplnco  of  the  cabin,  w^hcre  a  dozen  or  more 
can  sit  round  the  blazing  hearth,  filled  with  as  mnch  wood  nn  wtnild  supply  a  patent  stove  for  ten  days. 
8tuves  ihey  abirniinate.  and  small  Uumfordizod  fireplaces.  Near  their  cabins  they  have  ground  allotted 
f'lr  their  garden  and  patch  of  com.  In  iheir  ganlens  they  have  every  vegetable  they  chiKi^e  to  cultivate, 
hesidkn  raising  pinn)[»kins,  broom-corn,  ice.  in  tlicir  masters*  corn-fields.  Most  of  thcin  are  permitted  to 
raise  a  hoc,  to  dispose  of  as  they  please ;  and  those  ho;^  are  invariably  the  largest  and  fattest  on  the 
tarm.  Thiey  also  raise  fowls  of  every  description,  and  sell  them  for  the  most  part  to  their  owners,  at  a 
fair  price.  Their  allowance  of  fixid  is  never  diminished  on  the»e  accounts.  Their  hog,  their  fowls,  their 
vegetables,  their  brooms,  and  baskets,  and  flag-chair},  and  many  other  articles,  they  are  allowed  to  sell, 
for  the  pnrpose  of  purchasing  Sunday  clothes  and  finery,  to  sh«iw  off  at  meetings  and  other  public  ocea- 
sioos.  In  this  way,  thooe  who  aro  at  all  industrious,  are  enabled  to  appear  as  well  dressed  as  any  peas« 
aaijy  in  the  world. 

"  6.  *  The  provision  made  for  their  food  and  clothing,  for  those  who  are  too  yonng  or  too  old  to  labor.* 
The  slaves  always  prefer  Indian  corn-meal  to  flour.  Of  this,  the  old  and  young,  in  this  part  of  Virginia, 
are  allowed  just  as  much  as  they  can  eat  or  destroy.  They  have,  besides,  a  certain  quantity  of  Imcob 
given  oat  every  week,  amounting  to  about  half  a  pound  a  day  for  each  lab(»er  or  grown  iierson.  When 
they  have  beef  or  fish,  the  allovirance  of  Itacon  is  less ;  but,  as  it  is  the  fpod  they  love  best,  they  have 
always  a  portion  of  it  Besides  this,  they  have  milk  and  vegetables  on  most  farms  in  abundance,  with- 
out touching  their  own  stores.  The  old  and  Infinn  fare  like  the  rest,  unless  their  situation  re- 
qoires  coliee,  sugar,  Ace.,  which  are  always  pn)Vided.  The  young  slaves  have  also  their  meats,  but  loss 
in  quantity,  and  they  depend  more  upon  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables.  To  liKik  at  them,  yon  would  see  at 
once  they  are  well  fed.  On  small  farms  the  slaves  fnre  better  than  on  large  ones,  there  being  little  d\f' 
fineace  in  the  food  of  the  whites  and  blacks,  except  in  articles  of  mere  luxury.  But,  on  the  largest, 
their  usual  allowance  b  that  which  I  have  mentioned.  They  have  throe  meals  a  day,  and  it  is  rare  lo 
see  them  eating  what  they  call  dry  broad  at  any  one. 

"Their  allowance  of  clothine  Is  quite  uniform  ;  and  r(m«l9ts  of  a  hat,  a  blanket,  two  snitt  of  clothes, 
three  shins  ot  shifts,  and  two  ]iair  of  shoe^fi,  a  year.  The  winter  suit  is  of  strong  linsey  cloth  ;  the  sum- 
mer, of  linen  for  the  men,  and  strificd  coUi>n  for  the  wuiiien.  The  men's  cloth  is  drcs.Hod  and  fulled. 
The  children  have  linsey  and  cotton  jjarments.  but  no  ?hocs  or  hat,  until  they  are  ten  or  cloven  years 
old,  and  begin  to  do  soniethins.  Their  l)cdw  art)  ^oinctimcK  of  fodther,  ,«;cncrally  of  straw,  and  aro  wuU 
famished ;  some  prefer  to  lie  like  the  Indians,  on  their  blanket^. 

"Coin|Aring  their  situation  with  n^pcctto  food  and  rlothing  with  our  own  white  laborers,  1  would  say 
that  it  is  generally  preferable.  In  each  case,  much  depends  on  the  industry  and  mnnat^omcnt  of  the 
party ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  slave,  however  lazy  or  improvident,  is  furnished  with  food 
and  clothing  at  resolar  periodn,  which  the  white  man  of  the  same  temperament  is  unable  to  procure. 
When  the  white  man,  too.  is  so  old  and  infinn  that  he  r^n  no  longer  labor,  his  situation  is  truly  deplo- 
nble,  if  he  has  laid  up  nothing  for  support.  Bt  the  old  and  Infirm  slave  is  still  snpjiorted  by  his  master^ 
with  the  same  care  and  attention  as  before.  He  cannot  even  set  him  free  without  providing  for  hia 
maintenance,  for  our  law  makes  his  estate  liable. 

**  7.  *  Their  treatment  when  sick.'  Being  considered  as  valuable  property,  it  might  naturally  be  con« 
eluded  that  they  would  be  properly  attended  to  when  sick.  But  better  feelings  than  any  conneeted  with 
their  value  as  property,  prompt  the  white  family  to  pay  every  attention  to  the  sick  slave.  If  it  is  deemed 
at  all  necessary,  a  physician  is  immediately  called  in.  On  large  farms  he  Is  frequently  employed  by  the 
year ;  but,  if  not,  he  is  sent  for  whenever  there  is  occasion  for  his  senrices.  If  the  slave  is  a  hirelings 
our  law  compels  the  owner,  not  the  hirer,  to  pay  the  physician's  fees,  so  that  the  latter  has  every  motive- 
of  interest  to  send  for  a  physician,  without  being  liable  for  the  expense.  Where  there  are  many  slavea 
together,  the  proprietor  sometimes  erects  an  hospital,  provided  with  nurses  and  the  usual  accommoda- 
tions. In  all  cases  coming  under  my  observation,  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  ia 
furnished,  as  far  as  the  master  has  means.  They  nre  fVequently  visited  by  the  white  family,  and  what- 
ever they  wish  to  have  is  supplied.  8uch  indulgence,  ana  even  tenderness,  is  extended  to  them  on  these 
uccaaions,  that  it  sometimes  induces  the  Inzy  to  feign  sickness ;  but  I  have  never  known  them,  in  theso- 
ftu.«pe<:ted  casrs,  to  be  hurried  to  their  work  until  their  deception  liccame  manifest,  or  the  report  of  the 
physician  justified  iL  It  is  my  decided  conviction,  that  the  poor  laborers  of  no  country  under  heaven  are 
better  taken  care  of  than  the  sick  slaves  in  Vinrinia.  There  may  be.  and  no  doubt  are,  exceptions  to 
many  of  these  observations ;  but  I  speak  of  their  general  treatment  as  I  have  known  it,  or  heard  it 
reported. 

"8.  *  Their  rewards  and  punishments.'  Of  rewards,  properly  speaking,  the  slaves  have  few— of  in- 
dulgences they  have  many ;  but  they  are  not  employed  as  rewa'nU,  fur  all  u.<(iiully  partake  in  them  with- 
oat  discrimination.  The  sysu>ni  of  rewards  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  tieen  fairly  tried.  Sometimes 
slaves  who  have  condtiried  ihemselvei  well,  or  labored  diligently,  are  allowed  more  lime  than  others  to 
attend  to  their  own  hff:iirs.  or  iierrnitted  to  trade  on  their  own  acrount,  payini:  Home  small  sura ;  and  they 
are  treated,  of  courke,  with  greaier  respect  and  cunfidenco  tliau  the  idle  uud  worthless.    But  1  know  ot 
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no  Instaiice  In  wUeh  specific  rewardt  have  been  oflfeied  for  specific  acts  of  good  Goadoct    In  this  respect 
they  are  treated  much  like  soldiers  and  sailors. 

"  As  to  their  ponlslmienti,  they  ace  rare,  and  seldom  disproportioned  to  tho  oflence.  Our  laws  are 
n^d,  and  make  Uttle  discrimination  between  slaves  and  free  whites,  except  in  a  few  political  offences. 
The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  master  partake  of  the  same  character.  The  mornl  sense  of  the  com- 
munity would  not  tolerate  cruelty  in  a  master.  I  know  of  nothing  that  would  bring  him  more  surely 
into  disgrace.  On  a  fium  where  there  may  be  one  hundred  slaves,  there  will  not,  perhaps,  be  one  pun- 
ished on  account  of  his  work  during  the  year,  although  it  is  oflen  done  in  a  careless,  slovenly  manner, 
and  not  half  as  much  as  a  white  laborer  would  do.  f^r  insolent  and  unruly  conduct  to  their  overweis, 
for  quanrelling  and  fighting  with  each  other,  for  tlieA  and  other  ofiences,  wliich  would  send  the  white 
man  to  tlie  whli^iing-post  or  penitentiary,  they  are  punished  more  frequently,  but  always  with  modera- 
tion. Very  often  they  escape  altogether,  when  the  white  man  would  certainly  be  punislwd.  I  have  lived 
in  diflerent  parts  of  Virginia  for  more  than  30  years,  since  my  attention  tias  been  directed  to  such  sub- 
jects ;  and  1  do  not  recollect  half  a  dozen  instances  in  which  I  ever  saw  a  grown  slave  stripped  and 
whipped.  Such  a  spectacle  is  almost  as  rare  as  to  see  a  shitllar  punishment  inflicted  on  a  whito  man.* 
When  it  Is  considered  tliat,  except  for  the  highest  grade  of  crimes,  the  punishment  of  the  slave  is  left 
pretty  much  (practically)  to  his  niastor*s  discretion,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  in  this 
respect  in  no  worse  condition  than  laborers  elsewhere.  No  other  punialmient  is  inflicted  except  stripes 
or  blows.  Tliey  are  not  imprisoned,  or  placed  upon  short  allowance,  or  condemned  to  any  cruel  or  un- 
usual punishments  fh>m  which  white  persons  are  exempted. 

**ThB  worst  feature  in  our  society,  and  the  most  revolting,  is  the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaves;  and  it 
is  this  which  renders  their  situations  precarious  and  uncomfortable,  and  occasions  them  more  nneaaincns 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  On  this  subject  I  will  submit  a  few  observations  before  I  cloae  this  let- 
ter. So  fiu  as  the  traffic  is  confined  to  the  neighborhood,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  and  is  often  done  fur 
the  accommodation  of  the  slave.  It  breaks  no  ties  of  kindred,  and  occasions  only  a  momentary  pane, 
by  transferring  the  slave  firom  the  master  who,  perhaps,  is  no  longer  able  to  Iceep  hhn,  to  one  as  good, 
who  is  able,  or  who  purchases  liecause  ho  owns  his  wife  or  child,  &c.  It  Is  the  sale  to  negro-buyers  by 
profession,  which  Is  in  general  so  odious  to  the  slave,  although  there  are  Instances  in  which  these  artfm 
men  prevail  with  them  to  apply  to  their  owners  to  be  sold.  Such  sales,  except  In  the  rare  instance  just 
alluded  to,  are  never  voluntarily  made  of  slaves  whose  conduct  and  character  are  good.  Masters  will  not 
part  with  their  slaves  but  firom  sheer  necessity,  or  for  flagrant  delinquencies,  which  in  other  countries 
would  be  punished  by  deportation  at  least  Thousands  retain  them  when  they  know  ftiU  well  that  tb^ 
pecuniary  condition  would  be  greatly  improved  bv  selling,  .or  even  giving  them  away.  It  Is  the  last  pro- 
perty the  master  can  be  induced  to  part  with.  Nothing  but  the  dread  of  a  Jail  will  prevail  with  hbn. 
Kegro-traders,  although  there  are  many  among  us,  are  universally  despised  by  the  master,  and  detested 
by  the  body  of  the  slaves.  Their  trade  is  supported  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  master,  and  the  crimes  or 
misconduct  of  the  slave,  and  not  by  the  will  of  either  party,  except  in  a  few  Instances.  Sometimes  the 
slave,  after  committing  a  theft  or  other  crime,  will  abscond,  for  fear  of  detection ;  or  will  be  enticed  away 
firom  his  master's  service  by  holding  out  to  him  false  hopes ;  and  perhaps  the  negro-buver  himself  is  the 
decoy.  If  caught,  he  Is  generally  sold,  for  the  sake  of  tne  example  to  other  slaves.  From  these  sonrcea 
the  negro-buvers  are  supplied ;  but  it  does  not  happen,  in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand,  that  the  master 
willin^y  sells  an  honest,  felthftil  slave.  The  man  doing  so  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  sordid,  '■*»"■— ^ 
wretch ;  and  be  shunned  by  his  neighb(»s  and  countrymen  of  respectable  standing. 

**  I  believe,  if  any  plan  could  be  fallen  upon  to  remove  our  slaves  to  a  place  where  they  would  ba 
willing  to  go,  and  where  their  condition  would  be  probably  Improved,  that  many,  very  many  mastei* 
would  be  ready  to  manumit  them.  An  opinion  Is  entertained  by  increasing  numbers,  that  slave  labor  la 
too  expensive  to  be  continued  In  a  grain-growing  state.  If  Its  place  can  be  supplied  by  freemen.  In  other 
words,  that  the  firee  laborer  would  eoH  less,  and  «»»rA:  harder,  than  the  slave.  But  toe  slaves  tliemselves 
are  unwilling  to  go  to  Liberia,  and  very  few  would  accept  their  freedom  on  that  condition.  Some, 
already  emancipated,  remain  in  the  state.  Incurring  the  constant  risk  of  being  sold  as  slaves.  To  send 
them  to  any  part  of  our  own  country  without  wurldly  knowledge  or  capital,  is  deemed  by  most  maslen 
false  humanity ;  and  to  retain  them  here  in  tho  condition  of  free  nogrucs  is  inipoflsible. 

**  Until  soniu  plan  can  be  suggested  to  remove  those  difliculties,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  wo  are  averse  to  nli  agitation  of  the  subject  We  know  it  will  be  attended 
with  danger  to  one  class,  and  will  increase  tho  burdens  and  privations  uf  the  othrr.  Hence  our  indigna- 
tion at  the  movements  of  the  Northern  abolitionists,  who  are  meddling  with  a  subject  they  know  nothing 
about.  Let  them  come  among  us,  and  see  the  actual  condition  of  tho  niuves,  as  well  as  of  the  whites, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  all  whose  intentions  are  really  good,  would,  on  their  return,  advise  their  da- 
luded  co-operators  to  desbt  from  agitation." 


STATISTICS  AND  CENSUS  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Tub  sabjoined  statistical  table  of  the  various  counties  of  Virginia,  is  from  the  U.  S. 
statistics  and  census  of  1840.  It  presents  a  view  of  the  relative  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, and  mercantile  wealth  of  the  various  counties. 

Explanation  of  the  Table. — The  columns  of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  show  the 
number  of  tkouaandt  of  those  animals.  The  columns  of  wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  oats, 
and  potatoes,  give  the  number  of  thousand  bnshela  annually  produced.  The  columitt 
of  tobacco  and  cotton,  give  the  number  of  thousand  pounds  produced.  The  columm 
of  capital  in  stores,  and  in  manufactures,  give  the  number  of  thousand  dollars  thus 
invested.  The  column  of  scholars  in  schools  and  academies^  as  well  as  those  of  the 
slaves  and  population,  are  carried  out  in  full. 

It  will  be  observed  there  are  some  blanks.  These  are  led  so.  either  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  statistics  of  sufficient  amount  for  record,  or  that  the  marahols  employed 
to  take  them,  made  no  returns  to  the  general  government. 
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4,146 

8,812 

.      13 

12 

33 

97 

7 

430  184 

18  2508 

3 

119 

74 

367 

15,832 

Frederick . 

.    .       7 

13 

13 

173 

31 

300 

135 

37 

237 

326 

274 

2,302  14,242 

Fayette    . 

4 

5 

7 

11 

4 

105 

64 

15 

20 

30 

133    3,924 

Gileo     . 

.    .       7 

10 

13 

45 

35 

163 

69 

17 

13 

34 

33 

223 

574  -5,307 

Gloaeeater 

.       8 

5 

14 

56 

307 

62 

13 

8 

87 

28 

314 

5,791  10,715 

Gooehland 

.       6 

5 

11 

80 

259 

170 

10 

4501 

5 

80 

2 

139 

5,500    9,760 

Grajaon 

.    .      14 

18 

33 

28 

17 

219  143 

34 

40 

5 

252 

492 

9,087 

(Greene 

.    .       3 

3 

7 

40 

13 

124 

33 

8 

490 

1 

21 

24 

372 

1,740 

4,232 

Greenbrier 

.     14 

19 

13 

69 

43 

207 

198 

32 

112 

69 

231 

1,214 

8,695 

Gmniyille 
nalifax 

>    .       5 

4 

16 

9 

230 

93 

11 

346 

573 

39 

27 

200    4,102 

6,366 

.    .     14 

17 

31 

78 

598 

281 

16 

6209 

22 

171 

209 

809;i4,216  25,936 

Hampflhira 

1    .     15 

37 

18 

179 

52 

471 

174 

71 

158 

63 

577    1,403!  12,295 

Hanover   . 

.    .     10 

9 

14 

48 

18 

350 

177 

26 

615 

23 

20 

36 

417    8,394 

14,968 

Hanly  .    . 
Hamaon 

.    .     34 

15 

13 

87 

18 

411 

41 

32 

69 

75 

218    1,131 

7,622 

.    .       5 

3 

33 

136 

7 

421226 

62 

23 

99 

131 

436       693 

17,699 

Henrico    . 

.    .       5 

3 

13 

39 

3 

248  138 

12 

33 

1 

5340 

1384 

1862  13,237 

33,076 

Henry  . 

.    .       6 

5 

16 

40 

206 

74 

12 

1623 

3 

33 

14 

466 

2,852 

7,335 

IdeofWij 

^ht        6 

i 

23 

4 

291 

29 

77 

31 

67 

36 

397 

3,786 

9,972 

Jackaon 

.    .       5 

3 

11 

38 

117 

40     5 

5 

16 

2 

153 

87 

4,890 

ItktneB  Cit] 

f    '      3 

1 

5 

17 

86 

35,     3 

8 

6 

21 

6 

129 

1,947 

3,779 

TtSknoa 

.    .     13 

67 

72 

517 

43 

99 

72 

151 

320 

3-14    737 

4,157 

14,082 

Kanawha 

.    .       7 

4 

8 

14 

203*  23 

8 

117 

50 

408 

2,560 

13,567 

Kingandi 

)ueen   8 

3 

3 

343    36 

14 

8 

42 

21 

60 

548 

5,937 

10,862 

KinffGeor 

ge .       5 

5 

7 

38 

4 

354 

37 

6 

23 

4 

21 

189 

3,382 

5,927 

King  Will 

iam       6 

5 

13 

59 

6 

350 

45 

17 

11 

56 

54 

51 

349 

5,780 

9,258 

Lancaster 

3 

3 

8 

36 

44 

7 

10 

30 

2i   140 

2,478 

4,628 

Lee.    . 

.    .     10 

10 

34 

37 

7 

446 

103 

23 

23 

17 

31 

138 

580 

8,441 

Lewia  . 

.    .     IS 

15 

30 

47 

5 

353 

80 

34 

12 

59 

31 

219 

124 

8,151 

Logan  . 

.    .       5 

3 

10 

7 

871 

88 

11 

9 

38 

370 

1501  4,3091 

ftl 
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MISCELLANIES. 


CoaatiM. 


Lfoudon 

Lunenburg 
Madison   . 
Mason 
Marshall   . 
Matthews 
Mecklenbui^ 
Mercer 
•Middlesex 
Monongalia 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan     . 
Nansemond 
New  Kent 
Nicholas   c 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Northumberl*nd 
Nottoway 
Nelson 
Ohio     . 
Orange 
Page     . 
Patrick 
Pendleton 
Pittsylvania 
PocsJiontas 
Powhatan 
Preston     . 
Prince  Edward 
Princess  Anne 
Prince  William 
Prince  George 
Pulaski      .     . 
Randolph  .     . 
Rappahannock 
Roanoke    .    . 
Rockbridge    . 
Rockingham . 
Russell .    .    . 
Scott    .     .     . 
Shenandoah  . 
Smythe     .     . 
Southampton 
Spottsylvania 
Sufford     . 
Surrey 
Sussex 
/Tazewell  . 
Tvler    .    . 
Warwick  . 
Warren 
Washington 
Westmoreland 
Wood    . 
Wythe 
York    . 


I 


i 
i 

I 

27 
11 

7 

7 

8 

5 

4 
14 

3 

4 
16 
12;20il4 


32  39 
13  20 
9:16 
9  13 
9il7 
7 
2 


9 
9 
14  32 

4 

3 


5 

7 
29  20 


10 
3 
7 
4 
4 
8 
4 
6 
6 
8 


13 
4 
4 
3 
5 
3 


17 
6 

23 
9 
5 

19 


512 


412 

710 


8 


4  27 


11 
5 


20 
10 
15 
13 


6,24 


1421'13 


1919 


10 

7 

12 

8  12 


11 
7 
3 
7 

10 
9 
5 


7 
8 
3 
10 
14 
13 
6 
13,20 
20  24139 
141527 
10|14|24 
l]'l2;16 

iijie 

8144 
8  12 


42 
5 
9 
9 
15 
21 
9 
6 

12 
9 
18 
11 
26 


9 
10 
8 
5 
4 
9 

10;11 

6  12 


5 
4 

8 


2 
5 

14 
5 
8 

14 


1 
7 

19 

4 

14 

18 


9 
13 
24 
15 
13 

4 
13 
32 

6 
12 
23 


i 

573 

221 

27 

101 

70 

83 

9 

77 

13 

17 

166 

68 

106 

38 

5 

22 

4 

3 

i 

28 

42 

128 

125 

98 

105 

28 

66 

142 

18 

54 

3 

57 

7 

47 

31 

46 

27 

180 

141 

264 

375 

59 

40 

164 

52 

10 

58 

31 

9 

19 

34 

53 

11 

148 

107 

60 

71 

86 


i 


83 
1 


24 
2 
2 


i 


892 


275 

272 
299 
146 
171 
472 
56 
122 
381 
39209 


21 
14 


36 
2 
8 

30 
3 

36 
6 

21 

18 


17 
7 

14 

70 

91 

8 

2 

32 

7 

3 


209 

63 
316 
140 

56 
260 
297 
179 
249 
327 
254 
395 
156 
223 
130 
679 

41 
189 

43 
304 
299 
180 
177 
144 
151 
310 
182 
505 
470 
294 
294 
298 
221 
554 
303 
4  212 
185 
405 
150 
223 

46 
219 
397 
244 
204 
234 


13 
2 

17 

8 
1 


47 


235 

158 

138 

33 

103 

54 

224 

28 

21 

320 

124 

114 

42 

34 

51 

38 

35 

197 

55 

70 

91 

146 

92 

29 

69 

51 

334 

50 

138 

130 

129 

85 

105 

35 

80 

87 

94 

98 

249 

248 

142 

112 

105 

178 

71 

102 

68 

36 

104 

126 

58 

9 

58 

296 

28 

85 

152 


■ 

! 
I 


53 
15 

10 
13 
20 
30 
17 
25 

8 

8 

62 
23 
18 
17 
80 

8 
11 
35 
52 
20 

8 
19 
43 
21 
15 
13 
36 
24 
21 

7 
35 
13 
37 

6 

6 
15 
30 
24 

6 
36 
41 
21 
17 
35 
34 
88 
10 
12 
34 

16 
35 

2 
16 
60 

7 
22 
38 


6 
w 


eS 


1 

2431 
2640 
149 
9 


4124 
3 
1 
15 


241 
1 


2213 
2229 

416 

7 

618 

6439 

1850 
4 
3107 

5 
115 

7 

5 

599 

294 

37r 


25 
353 

34 

5 

176 

1 


1 

87 


i 

s 


19 
9 


25 
19 


154 
4 

1 

6 

12 

21 

1 


18 


11 
I 

23 


851 
4 
760 

64 
477 

45 

1 


J 
3i 


275 
111 

111 
48 
33 
19 
34 

303 

4 

26 

66 

229 

126 
44 

157 
21 
40 
1985 
39 
56 
55 

258 

465 
95 
99 
21 
63 

200 
12 
28 

109 

124 
2 
66 
5 
54 
65 
93 
47 

169 

304 
29 
31 

186 
29 
56 

395 
18 
47 
36 
41 
29 
63 
83 

304 
67 
99 

173 


196 1374 


70 

133 
8 
13 
35 
50 
65 
29 
43 
65 
59 
9 
70 

7 

250 

41 

10 

49 

50 

520 

115 

87 

14 

51 

222 

28 

43 

45 

204 

10 

22 

12 

32 

27 

35 

40 

131 

174 

29 

22 

178 

8 

6 

153 

2 

7 

6 

11 

42 

218 

115 

43 

10 

17 

72 


591 
230 
397 
241 
70 
349 
520 
24 
202 
653 
179 
442 
347 
424 
287 
77 

1085 
186 
180 
195 
345 

1089 
348 
257 
120 
235 

1012 
133 
219 

517 
238 
118 
117 
136 
.108 
502 
196 
883 
844 
41 
206 
355 
298 
449 
649 
195 
186 
363 

416 
52 
234 
551 
163 
626 
309 
170 


i 


84521 


5,273 

9,010 

6,707 

4,308 

808 

46 

3,309 

11,915 

98 

24^ 

260 

868 

1,473 

134 

4,530 

3,385 

72 

7, 

3,620 

3,243 

7,071 

5,967 

212 
5,364 

781 
1,842 

462 
11,588 

219 
5,129 
91 
8.576 
3,087 
2,767 
4,004 

954 

216 
3,663 
1,553 
3,510 
1,899 

700 

344 
1,033 

838 
6,555 
7,590 
3,596 
2353 
6;)84 

786 
85 

831 
1,434 
2,058 
3,590 

624 
1,618 


8 

3 

M 

s. 

o 


30,431 

15,433 

11,055 
8,107 
6,777 
6,937 
7,443 

30,724 
2,233 
4,393 

17,368 
8,433 
7,405 
4,353 

10,795 
6,330 
3,515 
,093 
7.715 
7,934 
9.719 

13.387 

13357 
9,135 
6,194 
8,033 
6,940 

36,398 
3,933 
7,934 
6.866 

14,069 
7,285 
8,144 
7.175 
3,739 
6,208 
9,357 
5,449 

14,384 

17.344 
7,878 
7,303 

11,618 
6,522 

14,525 

15,161 
8,454 
6,480 

114229 
630 
6,954 
1,456 
5,637 

13,001 
8,019 
7,933 
9,375 
4,780 
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ACCOMAC  COUNTY. 

This  is  the  northernmost  of  the  two  counties  forming  the  *^  east- 
em  shore  of  Virginia,^  which  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  state 
by  Chesapeake  Bay.  Accomac  was  formed  from  Northampton 
CO.,  in  1672.  The  term  Accaumiacke — as  it  was  anciently  spelt — 
is  derived  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  once  inhabited  this  region. 
It  is  about  48  miles  long,  and  10  wide  ;  its  surface  is  level,  and  the 
soil,  though  generally  light,  is  in  many  parts  fertile.  It  produces 
well,  wheat,  com,  cotton,  oats,  &c.,  and  an  abundance  of  table 
vegetables.  Pop.  1830,  19,656;  1840,  whites  9,518,  slaves  4,630, 
free  colored  2,848 ;  total  17,096. 

Accomac  C.  H.,  or  Drummondstown,  in  the  heart  of  the  county, 
212  miles  e.  of  Richmond,  contains  about  40  dwellings.  Horn- 
town,  Modest-town,  and  Pungoteague,  are  small  villages. 

Upon  the  Atlantic  coast  are  numerous  islands,  stretching  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  "  eastern  shore."  The  two  northernmost  are 
Chincoteague  and  Assateague.  The  first  is  about  8  miles  long, 
and  contains  nearly  a  hundred  families.  About  one-third  of  their 
bread-corn  is  raised  upon  the  island ;  the  sea  and  wrecks  furnish 
the  remainder  of  their  subsistence.  Assateague,  though  many 
times  larger,  has  but  few  inhabitants,  and  is  unfit  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  com.  Its  rich  bent-growing  lands  are  subject  to  inunda- 
tion from  the  spring  tides.  The  scenery  around  Chincoteague  is  in 
many  places  inexpressibly  sublime,  and  the  view  of  the  ocean  and 
the  surrounding  cluster  of  islands,  from  the  elevated  sand-hills  of 
Assateague,  is  enchanting.  The  Farmer's  Register,  from  which 
this  article  is  abridged,  says  that  the  Hebrides  of  Scotland,  so  pro- 
fitable to  their  proprietors,  do  not  possess  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
advantages  of  these  Atlantic  islands  for  all  the  purposes  of  com- 
fortable living  and  extensive  stock-raising  ;  yet,  for  want  of  enter- 
prise, they  are  neglected.  These  islands  are  flat,  sandy,  and  soft, 
producing  abundance  of  excellent  grass. 

Some  thirty  yean  since,  an  immense  number  of  wild  horses  were  raised  upon  these 
iilands,  with  no  other  care  than  to  brand  and  castrate  the  colts.  Their  winter  subsist- 
ence was  supplied  abundantly  by  nature.  The  tall,  heavy  rich  ^rass  of  the  flatlands 
affording  them  g^^en  food  nearly  the  whole  of  the  winter,  the  tops  of  which  Vlone  were 
kiOed  by  the  frosts,  mild  as  usual  so  near  the  ocean.  It  was  customary  to  have  annual 
gatherings  in  June,  to  drive  these  wild  horses  into  pens,  where  they  were  seized  by 
islanders  accustomed  to  such  adventures,  who  pushed  fearlessly  in  among  them.  On 
being  broken,  more  docile  and  tractable  animals  could  not  be  found.  The  horses  have 
been  gradually  diminishing,  until  on  one  island  they  are  nearly  extinct,  and  the  rustic 
■{dfindor,  the  crowds,  and  the  wild  festivity  of  the  Assateague  horte-penningt,  are 
among  the  things  that  were. 

The  multitudes  of  both  sexes  that  formerly  attended  these  occasions  of  festal  mirth 
were  astonishing.  The  adjoining  islancb  were  literally  emptied  of  their  simple  and 
fiolicloving  inhabitants,  and  the  peninsula  itself  contributed  to  swell  the  crowd.  For 
fifty  miles  above  and  below  the  point  of  meeting,  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  a  certain 
oner  of  the  female  population,  who  had  funds  or  favorites  to  command  a  passage,  were 
rare  to  be  there.  All  who  loved  wild  adventure,  whose  hearts  danced  at  the  prospect 
€i  a  distant  water  excursion,  and  a  scene  of  no  ordinary  revel,  where  the  ocean  rolled 
his  billows  almost  to  their  feet ;  all  who  had  a  new  gown  to  show,  or  a  pretty  face  to 
exhibit,  who  could  danoe  well  or  nsg;  beOeithat  nghed' for  beans,  or  beaux  thai  wanted 
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Bweethearte ;  all  who  loTed  to  kias  or  be  kissed,  to  carets  or  be  carested ;  aU,  in  diort, 
whose  hearts  delighted  in  romance  without  knowing  its  name,  harried  away  to  this 
anxiously-expected  scene  of  extravagant  jollity,  on  the  narrow  thread  of  beach  that  the 
ocean  seemed  every  moment  to  usurp.  The  miagination  can  scarcely  conceive  the  ex- 
travagant enthusiasm  with  which  this  exciting  sport  was  anticipated  and  enjoyed.  It 
was  a  frantic  carnival,  without  its  debauchery.  The  yonng  of  both  sexes  Ind  their 
imaginations  inflamed  by  the  poetical  narratives  of  their  mothers  and  maiden  aonts, 
who  in  their  more  juvenile  days  were  wont  to  grace  those  sylvan  fetes  of  the  mad  flight 
of  wild  horses  careering  away  along  a  narrow,  naked,  level  sand-beach,  at  the  top  of 
their  speed,  with  manes  and  tails  waving  in  the  wind,  before  a  company  of  monnted  men 
upon  the  fleetest  steeds,  shouting  and  hallooing  in  the  wildest  notes  of  triumph,  and 
forcing  the  animals  into  the  angular  pen  of  pine  logs  prepared  to  enclose  them.  And 
then  Uie  deafening  peals  of  loud  huzzas  from  the  thousand  half.frenzied  speetatoie, 
crowding  into  a  solid  mass  around  the  enclosure,  to  behold  the  beautiful  wild  home  in 
all  his  native  vigor,  subdued  by  man,  panting  in  the  toils,  and  furious  with  heat,  rage, 
and  fright ;  or  hear  the  clamorous  triumphs  of  the  adventurous  riders,  each  of  whom 
had  performed  more  than  one  miracle  of  equestrian  skill  on  that  day  of  glorions  daring ; 
and  the  less  discordant  neighing  of  colts  that  had  lost  their  mothers,  and  mothers  tlwl 
had  lost  their  colts,  in  the  milee  of  the  sweeping  drive,  with  the  maddened  morte  and 
whinnying  of  the  whole  ^[ang — all,  all  togrcther  formed  a  scene  of  unrivalled  noise,  up- 
roar, and  excitement,  which  few  can  imagine  who  had  not  witnessed  it,  and  none  can 
adequately  describe. 

But  the  play  of  spirits  ended  not  here.  The  booths  were  soon  filled,  and  loads  of  sub- 
stantial provision  were  opened,  and  fish  and  water-fowl,  secured  for  the  occasion,  were 
fried  and  barbecued  by  hundreds,  for  appetites  whetted  to  marvellous  keenneas  by  eariy 
rifling,  a  scanty  breakfast,  exercise,  and  sea  air.  The  runlets  of  water,  and  the  jugs  of 
more  exhilarating  liquor,  were  lightened  of  their  burdens.  Then  softer  joys  succeeded ; 
and  music  and  dance,  and  love  and  courtship,  held  their  undisputed  empire  until  deep 
in  the  night,  when  all  sought  shelter  and  repose  on  board  of  their  boats,  moored  by  the 
shore,  or  among  their  island  friends,  who  gladly  entertained  them  with  characteristic 
hospitality.  Many  a  winter's  evening  tale  did  the  incidents  of  those  merry-making  oe- 
casions  supply,  and  many  a  peaceful  young  bosom,  of  retired  rural  beauty,  wai  aseailed 
witli  other  emotions  than  the  rough  sports  of  an  Assateague  horse-penning  inspired ; 
and  from 'one  anniversary  of  this  half-savage  festivity  to  another,  all  was  talk  of  the  joy 
and  transports  of  the  past,  and  anticipations  of  the  future. 


ALBEMARLE. 

Albemarle  was  formed,  in  1744,  from  Groochland.  Its  length, 
from  sw.  to  ne.,  is  35  miles,  and  its  mean  width  20  miles.  The 
northern  part  is  drained  by  the  Kivanna  and  its  branches ;  the 
southern  by  the  Hardware  and  its  branches.  The  surface  is  gener* 
ally  hilly  or  mountainous,  the  scenery  picturesque,  and  much  of 
the  soil  highly  productive  in  corn  and  tobacco.  Pop.  1830, 22,618 ; 
1840,  whites  10,512,  slaves  13,809;  total  22,924. 

Scottsville  is  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  James  River  canal,  20  miles 
from  Charlottesville,  and  79  from  Richmond.  It  is  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  village  on  the  canal,  between  Richmond  and 
Lynchburg,  and  does  a  heavy  business ;  it  contains  1  Presbyte- 
rian, 1  Methodist,  and  1  Reformed  Baptist  church,  and  about  160 
houses. 

Charlottesville,  the  county  seat,  is  121  miles  from  Washington 
City,  and  85  northwesterly  from  Richmond.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
in  a  fertile  and  well-watered  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ri- 
vanna  River.    It  contains  many  mercantile  and  mechanical  estab- 
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lidunentSy  and  has  greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  religious  societies  are  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and 
Methodist  The  population  is  not  far  from  2000 :  much  of  the 
society  of  the  town  and  county  is  highly  refined.  Albemarle  has 
ghren  birth  to  several  eminent  men :  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Jefferson,  the  late  Gov.  Gilmer,  Dr.  Gilmer,  author  of 
**  Sketches  and  Essays  of  Public  Characters,''  Meriwether  Liewis, 
and  others. 

The  UMivERsmr  of  Visoinia  is  one  mile  west  of  Charlottesville, 
and  although  of  a  deservedlv  high  reputation,  it  is  an  institution 
of  recent  origin.  The  legislature  of  the  state,  at  the  session  of 
1817-18,  adopted  measures  for  establishing  the  university,  which, 
however,  did  not  go  into  operation  until  1825.  The  institution 
was  erected  and  endowed  by  the  state ;  and  it  owes  its  origin  and 
peculiar  organization  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  has  a  fine  collection  of 
Doildings,  consisting  of  four  parallel  ranges  about  600  feet  in 
length,  and  200  feet  apart,  suited  to  the  acconunodation  of  0  pro- 
fessorships, and  upwards  of  200  students ;  which,  together  with 
the  real  estate,  cost  over  8300,000.  It  possesses  valuable  libraries, 
amounting  to  16,000  vols.,  and  is  amply  provided  with  philosophi- 
cal and  chemical  apparatus,  together  with  a  fine  cabinet  of  min- 
erals and  fossils,  and  an  anatomical  and  miscellaneous  museum. 
The  observatory,  a  short  distance  from  the  university,  is  furnished 
with  the  requisite  astronomical  instruments.  "  The  plan  of  the  uni- 
versity differs  materially  from  that  of  other  institutions  in  the 
Union.  The  students  are  not  divided  into  four  classes,  with  a 
course  of  studies  embracing  four  years ;  but  the  different  branches 
are  styled  schools^  and  the  student  is  at  liberty  to  attend  which  he 
pleases,  and  gradiuUe  in  each  when  prepared.  In  order  to  attain 
the  title  of  "  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Virginia,"  the 
student  must  graduate  in  the  several  scliools  of  mathematics, 
ancient  languages,  moral  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
and  in  some  two  of  the  modern  languages.  The  chairman  of  the 
faculty  is  annually  chosen  from  the  faculty,  by  the  board  of  visit- 
ors. This  board  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  every 
four  years,  and  chooses  its  own  rector.  This  institution  is,  in 
eveiy  respect,  organized  and  justly  regarded  as  an  university  of 
the  nrst  class.  The  number  of  students,  including  the  law  and 
medical  departments,  is  not  far  from  200.'' 

The  British  and  German  prisoners  taken  at  Saratoga,  in  the 
revolution,  and  known  as  the  *'  Convention  troops,'^  were  sent  to 
Charlottesville  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770.  On  their  first 
arrival  a  momentary  embarrassment  was  felt  for  the  want  of  ne- 
cessary accommodations.  A  British  officer  by  the  name  of  Anbu- 
Sy  whose  travels  have  been  published,  was  among  the  prisoners. 
1  this  point  he  says : 

But  on  oar  arrival  at  CharioUesville,  no  pen  can  describe  the  scene  of  misery  and  conftisfon  that  en« 
the  oflkcn  of  the  first  and  second  brigades  were  In  the  town,  and  oar  arrival  added  to  their  dis- 
tklt  Anwiu  ptaet  irt  had  betid  ao  Bach  of,  consistad  only  of  a  ooart-hooe,  one  tav«B,  and 
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•bout  a  docm  boiuM;  all  of  whkh  w«re  crowded  with  oAcen,— thoM  of  our  MlidSt  thenCm, 
obliged  to  ride  about  the  conatry,  and  entreat  the  inhabitant*  to  take  us  in.  Ai  to  the  men,  the  sitoatloa 
was  truly  horrible,  after  the  hard  ihifU  they  had  experienced  in  thrtr  march  fVom  the  PotoiBack ;  they 
were,  instead  of  comfortable  barracks,  conducted  into  a  wood,  where  a  few  log  huts  were  Just  begun  to 
be  built,  the  most  part  not  covered  over,  and  all  of  thorn  fhll  of  snow ;  these  the  men  were  obliged  to 
dear  out,  and  cover  over  to  secure  themselves  (torn  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  aa  quick  as  they 
could,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  rendered  them  a  habitable,  but  by  no  means  a  comfortable 
retbement.  What  added  greatly  to  the  distresses  of  the  men,  was  the  want  <»  provisions,  as  none  had 
as  yet  arrived  for  the  troops,  and  for  six  days  they  subsisted  on  the  meal  of  Indian  com  made  into  cakes. 
The  person  who  had  the  manacement  of  every  thing,  informed  us  that  we  were  not  expected  till 
spring.  Never  was  a  country  so  <testitnte  of  every  comfort ;  provisions  were  not  to  be  purchased  for  tea 
days :  the  oflkers  subsisted  upon  salt  pork  and  Indian  com  made  into  cakes ;  not  a  drop  of  any  kind  of 
spirit,  what  Uttie  there  had  been,  was  already  consumed  by  the  first  and  second  brigades ;  many  offloen, 
to  comfort  themselves,  put  red  pepper  into  water,  to  drink  by  way  of  cordial. 

Upon  a  representation  of  our  situation,  by  Brigadier-General  Hamiltan,  to  Colonel  Bland,  who  com- 
manded  the  American  troops,  he  promised  to  render  the  situation  of  the  men  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
and  with  all  expedition.  As  to  the  officers,  upon  signing  a  parole,  they  might  go  to  Richmond,  and  other 
•4)acent  towns,  to  procure  themselves  quarters ;  acconliagfy,  a  parole  was  si^Md,  whkh  allowed  a  dr- 
eult  of  near  one  hundred  miles.  And  after  the  officers  had  drawn  lots,  as  tuee  were  to  remain  in  the 
barracks  with  the  men,  or  at  Chariottesville,  the  prladpal  part  of  them  set  off  for  Richmond,  many  of 
them  are  at  plantations,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  barracks.  I  am  quartered  with  Major  Blaster 
and  four  other  officers  of  our  regiment,  at  this  plantation,  about  twenty  miles  fVom  the  barracks ;  the 
owner  has  given  up  his  house,  and  gone  to  reside  at  his  overseer*s,  and  mt  the  use  of  his  house,  we  pay 
him  two  guineas  a  week.  On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Charlottesville,  the  officers,  what  with  vexa- 
tion, and  to  keep  out  the  cold,  drank  rather  f^ly  of  an  abominable  liquor,  called  peach  brandy,  which, 
if  drunk  to  excess,  the  tame*  raise  an  absolute  delirium,  and  in  their  cups,  several  were  guilty  of  deeds 
that  would  admit  of  no  apology ;  the  inhabitants  must  have  actually  thought  us  mad,  for  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days,  there  were  no  less  than  six  or  seven  duels  fought 

The  Baroness  de  Riedesel  jMras  also  with  the  convention  troops. 
This  gifted  and  heroic  lady,  also  says,  in  her  memoirs : 

At  first  they  suffisred  many  privations ;  they  were  billeted  in  block-houses  without  windows  or  doon, 
and  but  poorly  defended  tnun  the  cold.  But  they  went  diligently  to  work  to  constract  better  dwellings, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  place  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  neat  little  town.  In  the  rear  of  each  house 
they  had  trim  gardens,  and  endoeed  places  for  poultry.  Afterwards,  when  the  old  provisions  were  cou' 
mimed,  they  receivcMd  f^h  meat,  ana  flour  to  make  bread ;  and  as  this  latter  was  of  wheat,  they  could 
•ven  make  cakes  and  pies.  They  wanted  nothing  but  money,  of  which  the  English  sent  but  little ;  and 
as  it  was  difficult  to  purchase  any  thing  on  creolt,  the  soloiers  were  in  many  perplexities  on  that  ac- 
count* 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  then  resided  in  the  vicinity,  did  his  utmost  to 
render  the  situation  of  the  troops  and  officers  as  pleasant  as  possi- 
ble. To  the  latter,  he  offered  the  hospitalities  of  his  mansion, 
threw  open  his  library  for  their  inspection,  and  contributed,  by 
neighborly  intercourse  and  attention,  to  render  them  happy.  His 
efforts  in  their  behalf  called  forth  the  strongest  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  esteem.  These  troops  remained  here  until  October, 
1780,  when  the  state  being  invaded  by  Leslie,  the  public  safety  de- 
manded the  removal  of  the  British  portion  of  them  to  Fort  Fred- 
erick, in  Maryland.     The  Germans,  however,  continued  longer. 

In  May,  1781,  when  Cornwallis  invaded  Virginia,  the  legisla- 
ture adjourned  from  Richmond  to  Charlottesville,  as  a  place  of 
greater  safety.  In  June,  the  celebrated  partisan  officer,  Tarleton, 
was  detached  to  Charlottesville,  with  180  cavalry  of  his  legion, 
and  70  mounted  infantry,  with  directions  to  surprise  the  General 
Assembly,  seize  the  person  of  Jefferson,  then  the  governor,  and  to 
do  other  mischief.  He  was  then  to  join  Simcoe,  who  had  been 
detached  to  the  Point  of  Fork,  in  Fluvanna  county.  The  subjoin- 
ed details  of  this  event,  are  from  Tucker  s  Life  of  Jefferson : 

A  grentleman  who  was  in  the  neigiiborfaood  of  the  British  army,  and  who  suspected 
Tarleton's  object,  was  able,  by  means  of  a  fleet  horse,  a^d  a  nearer  road,  to  give  two 
hours  notice  of  his  approach.*    As  it  was,  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  except 


*  Another  incident  contributed  to  defeat  Colonel  Tarleton*s  purpose.    The  following 
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afieetad  their  etcspe,  and  reassembled  on  the  7th  of  June,  at  Staunton,  about 
fntj  milea  west  of  Chariotteaville.  Tarieton,  hearing  that  there  were  many  )|^ntlemen 
of  the  lower  country  then  at  the  houses  of  Dr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  John  Walker,  which 
lay  near  his  route,  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  his  principal  object,  and  resolved  to  make 
them  prisoners.  He  accordingly  divided  his  force,  and  sent  a  part  to  Mr.  John  Walk- 
er^ while  he  himself  stopped  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Walker.  Several  gentlemen  were  here 
made  ci^yes. 

When  Tarieton  approached  within  ten  miles  of  Chariottesville,  he  detached  a  iwrty  of 
hone,  under  captain  M'Leod,  to  Monticello,  to  seize  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  he  had,  about 
sunrise,  received  the  intelligence  of  Tarleton's  approach.  Several  members  of  the  legis. 
latnre,  including  the  speakers  of  both  houses,  were  then  his  guests,  and  they  hastened 
to  Charlottesville,  to  adjourn  the  legislature.  Mrs.  Jefferson  and  her  three  children 
hurried  off  in  a  carriage  to  Colonel  Edward  Carter's,  about  six  miles  to  the  south.  Mr. 
Jeffi»Bon  followed  afterwards  on  horseback,  and  had  not  left  his  house  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  British  entered  it  His  property,  books,  and  papers,  wore  all  respected,  with  the 
eieeption  of  the  waste  which  was  committed  in  his  cellars,  by  a  few  of  the  men,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  commanding  officer.  Tarieton  entered  Charlottesville  on  the 
4th  of  June,  four  days  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  term  of  office  expired.  He,  on  the  next  day, 
rejoined  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had  established  his  head-quarters  at  Elk  Hill,  a  planta- 
tion near  the  Point  of  Fork,  belonging  to  Mr.  JefferK>n.  Here  every  sort  of  wanton 
mischief  was  perpetrated.  Besides  muring  a  free  use  of  the  cattle,  and  carrying  off  all 
the  horses  fit  for  service,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  throats  of  the  young  horses  were 
esty  the  growing  crops  of  com  and  tobacco  were  destroyed ;  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
tofother  with  the  barns  which  contained  them,  an^  all  the  fences  on  the  plantation  were 
hvnt.  Other  plantations  shared  a  similar  fate,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  Thirty  \ 
thousand  slaves  were  taken  from  Virginia  by  the  British  in  these  invasions,  of  whom  | 
twenty-seven  thousand  were  computed  to  have  died  of  the  small-pox,  or  camp  fever. 
The  whole  amount  of  property  carried  off,  and  destroved,  during  the  six  months  prece- 
<fing  Comwallis*8  surrender,  has  been  estimated  at  JCJ,000,000  sterling. 


Monticello,*  the  seat  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  three  miles  south- 
east of  Charlottesville.  The  annexed  glowing  description,  is  from 
Wirt's  Eulogy  upon  Adams  and  Jefferson : 

The  Mansion  IIoom,  at  Monticello,  was  built  and  Aimished  in  the  days  of  his  inrosperity.  In  its  di- 
SMBsloos,  its  architecture,  its  arrangements  and  ornaments,  it  is  such  a  one  as  became  the  character  and 
fiMtane  of  the  man.  It  stands  upon  an  elliptic  plain,  formed  by  cutting  down  the  apex  of  a  mountain , 
sod,  to  the  west,  stretching  away  to  the  north  and  the  south,  it  commands  a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  for 
a  haadred  and  flfW  miles,  and  brings  under  the  eye  one  of  the  Imldest  and  most  beautiful  horizons  Gi  the 
world ;  while  on  the  east,  it  presents  an  extent  of  prospect  bounded  only  by  the  spherical  form  of  the 
saith,  in  which  nature  seems  to  sleep  in  eternal  repose,  as  if  to  form  one  of  her  finest  contrasts  with  the 
rade  and  rolling  grandeur  of  the  west.  In  the  wide  prospect,  and  scattered  to  the  north  and  south,  ara 
aaveial  detached  mountains,  which  contribute  to  animate  and  diversify'  this  enchanting  landscape ;  and 
among  them,  to  the  south  Willis's  mountain,  wiiich  is  so  interestingly  depleted  in  his  Notes.  From  this 
summit,  the  philosopher  was  wont  to  enjoy  that  speclncle,  among  the  suUlimest  of  Nature's  operations, 
the  looming  of  the  distant  mountains ;  and  to  watch  ttK>  motions  of  tiie  planett,  and  the  greater  revolu- 
tkm  of  the  celestial  sphere.  From  this  summit,  too,  the  patriot  could  Inolc  down  with  uninterrupted  tIs- 
km,  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  the  world  around,  for  which  he  considered  himself  bom ;  and  upward  to 
the  open  and  vaulted  heavens,  which  he  seemed  to  approach,  as  if  tit  keep  him  continually  in  mind  of 
his  h^  responsibility.  It  is  indeed  a  prospect  in  which  yon  see  and  feel,  at  once,  that  nothing  mean  or 
little  coald  live.  It  is  a  scene  fit  to  nourish  those  great  and  high-souled  principles  which  (itnaed  the  ele- 
msnts  of  his  character,  and  was  a  most  noble  and  appropriate  post  for  such  a  sentinel,  over  the  rights 
sad  liberties  of  men. 

Approaching  the  house  on  the  east,  the  visiter  instinctively  paused  to  cast  around  one  thrilling  glance 
at  this  magnificent  panorama :  and  then  passed  to  the  vestibule,  where,  if  he  had  not  been  prenoiuly 


facts  are  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  received  them  from  Dr.  Walker 
himself:  On  Tarieton *8  arrival  at  his  house,  he  had  ordered  breakfast  to  be  prepared 
for  the  colonel  and  the  officers  ;  but  the  operations  of  the  cook  appearing  to  be  unusu- 
ally  tardy,  and  his  guest  manifesting  great  impatience,  he  went  to  the  kitchen  himself  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  the  delay  ;  and  was  there  told  by  the  cook  that  he  was  then  engaged 
m  preparing  the  third  breakfast,  the  two  first  having  been  taken  from  him  by  some  of 
Colonel  Tarleton*8  men  ;  on  which  the  doctor  told  his  guest,  that  if  he  wished  for  break, 
fast,  he  must  place  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  protect  tlie  cook,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
The  time  that  was  thus  lost,  it  appeared,  on  comparing  notes  afterwards,  saved  the  del- 
egates from  capture. 
*  Monticello,  in  Italian,  signifies  **  Little  JKMmloiii." 
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Cl«,«IItaiMi^0B  Uw  Mi,  ill  imiBiiil, 

■•  dUMd  UM  unatied.  M  topmdneetb _  — .,  _, _ 

■■gb«dKHtouUMi,at&caapd^Ml,tlH  bMotlaa  fieciMi  of  IhU  Mt,  ftn  It 
of  fb*»bojte|a«t<jf  avoantrj,  np  lo  thai  exqnlilte  nnd  flalikud  but  nf  thaoBal 

of  Utt  Indtu  ut,  thcli  p&lntliifi,  wnpoiH,  oraaineBli 

tomil  prodnetioni  of  oitF  cminiry,  ip!n«ral  uiduiLm&t; 

Oai  OBCa  IFDd  ooi  rorarta,  and  m  bo  more ;  and  a  nvirinited  ^play  of 

"■oiHRhaDf  IhB  waale,"  [hat  lU" ■-  ■*- — "■*-  ~^  ■*--  ' ' 


Neatieelh,  tht  ,iat  of  Thoma,  Jefftrion. 
YntD  QA£  hall  ha  was  UBhcnd  InEo  a  nnhls  hIooh,  fhim  whifb  \itt  glorlom  landieapfl  of  (ha  »mI 
■fain  boiala  upon  hU  vlrw ;  find  which,  wllhin,  la  bvDfl  thick  arcmnd  with  tha  flnnl  prodnctloBi  of  tba 
peaell— hittohul  palndi^i  of  [bo  ni«[  BtrlkinR  lubjectL  Ttnm  all  cuunirlfw,  and  all  *ch;  tba  pwDaht 
of  dlitloBnlibBd  iDen  and  paiTlotn,  both  of  £urE>pv  and  Amarlca.  and  medalhooa,  and  flop^Tlogi  ia  aad- 
leHprofualoa. 

Maltlcd  1^  Um  ap;niieta  uT  ■  tuoni  and  ipriKbtly  ilap,  and  tninlim  wlib  lnitiiicUvs  nrnvBU  lothadnn 
of  aBtraDce,  ha  wai  met  by  tba  tall,  and  anlnialed.  and  •atcly  flgiire  at  ibe  patriot  hinueir— Ua  coiula- 
WK*  baanign  wllh  lBlsin««i«  and  brnilnily,  and  hli  an  litre  Icbed  band,  with  lt>  •Umc  aad  oorAal 

vmatbiB  that  paaaai  all  dncripllnn— w  cheernil— hi  nnnMumlnK— »  tnt,  and  aaiy,  and  ftaak,  and 
Und.  and  gay,— Ibat  ami  Iha  young  and  ovanwed.  and  enibarnued  viiilel  f«Iati  hia  Iten.  and  IMI 
talDi^  by  l£a  tide  of  an  old  and  (nmlllai  (rlend. 


Thonai  Jeftiuoh  wa*  bm 
at  Shadivell,  in  Uiia  conn^, 
April  Sd,  1743.  Hii*DC«Uin 
were  among  the  early  Mltlen 
of  Virginia,  and  hii  father, 
_  Peter  Jeflerson,  vran  an  tn. 
uenltal  public  niani  who,  at 
nia  death,  left  bis  bod  an  bid- 
Ftac-timibt/  nomat  Jtfcrum't  Signahirt.  P'"  fortune.     Jeffemon  pnaed 

through  hta  callegiiate  couna 
at  William  and  Mary,  withdistiuction,  and  bccatns  a  student  of  law  under  the  celebrated 
George  Wjthe.  When  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  Ihc  bar,  and  was  soon  elected  a 
repreaentiye  from  Albetnarle  to  ths  lG(;iBlature.  From  youth  hii  mindwu  imbued  with 
tha  moat  libera]  political  aentimenta,  Ort  one  of  hia  aealo,  about  thia  time,  wna  engr&yad 
the  motto,  "  Raittanet  to  tyrajiti  it  abedience  ta  Ood."    Tbeae  feelings  ilrengtlieiMd 


fe'^s 


with  thepoailion  of  public  a^rs. 

In  1773  he  married  Min  Wajlaa,  an  amiable  and  Bccomplislieil  lady.     She  died  bi 
aboat  te>  fMn,  laavinf  twoinfiuit  d«ii(lit«n.    In  1773,  Jefeiaop  jwiiii  and  mxnoftA 
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Um  Sat  Ofginiied  tjileni  of  colooitl  raristanoe,  whieh  wm  the  famimtioii  of  oommitteoi 
of  correopondenoo  in  tiie  diUmnt  pioTmcea.  Its  adoption  wm  ■trikingly  beneficial. 
Aa  the  criaia  of  ppblic  affiun  ^proached,  not  content  with  hia  conatant  labon  as  a 
member  of  the  legialature,  he  wrote  and  published  "  A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of 
British  America."  For  this  publication  Lord  Dunmore  threatened  to  prosecute  him  on 
a  charge  of  high  treascm,  and  dissolved  the  legislature  who  had  sustained  the  same 
doctrinea.  When  the  conciliatory  propositions  of  the  British  ministry  were  sent  out  in 
the  following  year,  the  committee  of  the  legislature  presented  a  reply  from  the  pen  of 
Jefferson,  which  has  ever  been  considered  a  state  paper  of  the  highest  order.  In  June, 
1775,  he  took  his  seat  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Congress.  In  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer, Jefferson  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
ridence,  which,  after  a  few  alterations,  was  adopted  by  Congress,  July  4th,  1776. 
the  autumn  of  this  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  court  of 
France ;  but  ill-health,  and  considerations  of  a  public  nature,  prevented  his  acceptance. 
He  ahoitlj  after  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  being  elected  to  the  first  legislature 
under  the  new  conatitotion  of  Virginia,  he  introduced,  and,  with  the  aid  of  able  coadju- 
tors, carried  through  important  laws,  founded  on  just  and  great  principles  of  the  social 
oompact.  The  fint  of  these  was  a  bill  preventing  the  importation  (A  slaves ;  this  he 
followed  up  by  destroying  entails  and  abolishing  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  the  over, 
throw  oi  the  church  establishment,  which  had  been  introduced  in  imitation  of  that  of 
England.  Besides  these,  he  reduced  to  a  system  the  various  irregular  enactments  of 
the  colonial  government  and  mother  country.  It  was  a  most  severe  labor.  It  consisted 
of  136  bills,  comprising  and  remodelling  the  whole  statutory  law ;  and  though  not  all 
enacted  aa  he  contemplated,  they  have  formed  the  admirable  basis  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  Viiginia. 

In  June,  1779,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  re-elected  the  next  year. 
It  waa  a  season  of  imminent  peril ;  the  state  was  invaded  by  Tarleton  and  Arnold,  and 
he  himself  made  the  object  of  pcuticular  pursuit  At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the 
legislature  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  expressive  of  their  high  opinion  of  his  ability 
and  integrity.  In  June,  1783,  he  was  again  elected  to  CongresH,  and  there  prepared  the 
beautiful  address,  made  by  Congress  to  Washington,  on  taking  leave  of  public  life.  He 
waa,  also,  the  chairman  of  a  conmiittee  appointed  to  form  a  plan  for  temporary  govern- 
ment in  the  vast  and  then  unsettled  western  territory.  He  introduced  a  clause  for- 
bidding the  existence  of  slavery  in  it  after  the  year  1800.  In  the  summer  of  1784,  he 
was  sent  as  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France.  He  remained  in  Europe  until  Nov., 
1789,  during  which  time  he  visited  England,  and,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Adams,  ineffec- 
tually endeavored  to  effect  a  commercial  treaty  with  Britain.  While  in  France,  he  was 
engaged  in  many  diplomatic  negotiations  of  considerable  importance  to  his  country. 
Among  men  of  letters,  and  high  political  distinction,  he  was  received  with  marked  kind- 
ness, and  he  graced  the  most  brilliant  social  circles  of  Paris.  When  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  he  occupied  the  ofiice  of  secretary  of  state  under  Washington,  instead 
of  resuming,  as  he  had  intended,  the  post  of  minister  to  France.  Of  the  great  mass  of 
the  constitution,  which  had  been  formed  during  his  absence,  he  approved,  though  there 
were  points  in  it,  in  which  he  thought  there  was  no  adequate  security  for  political  rights. 
In  its  practical  interpretations,  he  adopted  the  more  popular  view  ;  and  he  became  the 
head  of  the  party  which  sustained  it.  While  in  the  department  of  state,  he  laid  down 
the  gpreat,  and  ever  since  approved,  maxims  relative  to  our  foreign  intercourse.  Among 
other  negotiations,  lie  became  especially  engaged  in  one  with  the  ministers  from  the 
French  republic,  which  seriously  involved  the  political  rights  of  the  United  States  as  a 
neutral  nation,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  policy  l)f  preserving  peace,  commerce, 
and  friendship  with  all  nations,  but  entering  into  entangling  alliances  with  none.  His 
report  on  an  uniform  system  of  currency,  weights,  and  measures,  was  one  of  those 
measures  of  domestic  policy  appropriate  to  his  office,  and  is  said  to  have  abounded  with 
the  most  enlightened  views.  He  also  presented  to  Congress  a  valuable  memoir  on  the 
subject  of  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries.  His  last  act  as  secretary  of  state,  was  a  report  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  United  States  with  other  countries,  and  on  the  best  means  of  counteracting  them. 
It  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  a  document  of  great  ability.  It  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  series  of  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Madison,  sanctioning  the  views  it  em. 
braced,  and  it  became,  in  fact,  the  ostensible  subject  on  which  the  federal  and  republican 
parties  distinctly  arrayed  themselves  against  each  other. 

In  Dec,  1793,  Jefferson  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  Monticello.  The  Duke  de 
Uancourt,  a  French  traveller,  has  given  in  his  work  a  pleasing  narrative  of  the  manner 
ijB  which  the  life  of  the  retired  statesman  was  passed.    *'  His  conversation,"  he  says, 
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*'  ii  of  the  most  a^eaUe  kind,  and  he  powoMW  a  itoek  of  infonnation  not  infeiior  to  any 
other  man.  In  Europe  be  would  hold  a  dittinguiahed  rank  among  men  of  letten,  and 
aa  such  he  haa  already  appeared  there.  At  preaent,  he  ia  employed  with  actiyity  and 
perse verance  in  the  management  of  hia  farma  and  buildings  ;  and  he  ordera,  direeta,  and 
pursues,  in  the  minutest  detail,  eyery  branch  of  business  relating  to  them.  I  found  him 
in  the  midst  of  harvest,  from  which  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  preyent  hia 
attendance.  His  negroes  are  nouriahed,  clothed,  and  treated  as  well  as  white  seryanta 
could  be.  Every  article  is  made  on  his  farm ;  his  negroes  being  cabinet-makers,  car- 
penters, and  masons.  The  children  ho  employs  in  a  nail  factory ;  and  the  young  and 
old  negresses  spin  for  the  clothing  of  the  rest  He  animates  them  all  by  rewards  and 
distinctions.  In  fine,  his  superior  mind  directs  the  management  of  his  domestic  con- 
cerns with  the  same  abilities,  activity,  and  regularity,  which  he  evinced  in  the  conduct 
of  public  afiairs,  and  which  he  is  csdculated  to  display  in  every  situation  of  life.*'  It 
was  at  this  period  of  retirement  that  he  waa  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society. 

Jefferson  was  not,  however,  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  private  life. 
On  the  retirement  of  Washington  from  tiie  presidency,  Mr.  Jdibrson  was  selected  by  the 
democratic  party  as  their  candidate  for  that  office,  and  Mr.  Adams  by  the  federal  party. 
The  highest  number  of  votes  appearing  for  the  latter,  he  was  declared  president  and 
Jefferson  vice-president  For  the  succeeding  four  years  most  of  his  time  was  paaaed 
tranquilly  at  Monticello.  When  the  period  for  another  election  arrived  he  was  again 
a  candidate  for  the  presidential  chair.  On  canvassing  the  votes  of  the  electors,  it  waa 
found  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr  had  each  seventy-three  votes,  Mr.  Adama  sixty- 
five,  and  C.  C.  Pinckney  sixty-four.  As  the  constitution  provided  that  the  person 
haying  the  greatest  number  of  votes  should  be  president,  and  Mr.  Jefferaon  and  Mr. 
Burr,  having  an  equal  number,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting 
by  states,  to  decide  between  these  two  gentlemen.  The  ballot  waa  taken  several  daya 
in  succession.  The  federal  party,  generally,  supported  Mr.  Burr ;  the  democratic  party 
Mr.  Jefferson.  On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  Mr.  Jefferson  waa  elected  president,  and  Mr. 
Burr  vice-president 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  Mr.  Jefferaon  entered  on  his  first  presidential  term.  In 
his  •  inaugural  address,  he  stated,  with  great  eloquence  of  language  and  admirable 
clearness  and  precision,  the  political  principles  by  which  he  intended  to  be  governed  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

His  administration  embraces  a  long  and  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  measures  of  lasting  importance  were  carried  through.  The  aggressions  of  the 
Tripolitans  were  promptly  chastised  ;  the  encroachments  of  the  agents  of  the  Spanish 
government  to  deprive  us  of  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  were  repelled  ; 
Louisiana  was  purchased ;  the  internal  policy  of  the  Union  underwent  important 
changes  ;  measures  were  adopted  for  the  speedy  discharge  of  the  public  debt ;  the  judi- 
ciary was  restored  to  the  original  plan  ;  strict  economy  was  observed  in  carrying  on  the 
government,  and  useless  offices  suppressed. 

So  much  was  his  administration  approved,  that  when  his  term  of  service  expired,  he 
was  again  elected  by  a  very  large  majority.  He  had  scarcely  entered  on  his  office  when 
the  conspiracy  of  Burr  was  discovered.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  Union,  however, 
assumed  an  importance  exceeding  ail  domestic  affairs.  The  aggressions  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  upon  our  commerce  left  no  honorable  course  but  that  of  retaliation.  On 
the  2^d  of  December,  1807,  the  Embargo  Act  was  passed,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Jefferaon.  In  January,  1809,  overtures  were  made  by  the  British  government  in- 
dicative of  a  disposition  to  recede  from  the  ground  they,  had  assumed ;  and  these  were 
preceded  by  a  re|>cal  of  their  most  objectionable  meailUres.  In  this  situation  were  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  when  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  term  of  office  expired, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  1809,  and  his  political  career  closed. 

He  had  been  engaged,  almost  without  interruption,  for  forty  years,  in  the  moat  ardu- 
ous public  duties.  From  this  time,  until  his  death,  he  resided  at  Monticello.  Hia  home 
was  the  abode  of  hospitality,  and  the  seat  of*  dignified  retirement ;  he  forgot  the  busy 
times  of  his  political  exialDpce,  in  the  calm  and  congenial  pleasures  of  science,  and  hw 
mind,  clear  and  penetrating,  wandered  with  fresh  activity  and  delight  through  all  the 
regions  of  thought.  Among  the  plans  for  the  public  welfare  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was  with  him  a  favorite  scheme.  The 
legislature  approved  of  his  plan,  and  appointed  him  rector.  Until  the  time  of  hia  death, 
his  most  cherished  hopes  and  endeavors  were  for  its  success. 

Mr.  Jefferson  died  July  4th,  1826,  at  the  age  of  83  years.  His  family  and  servants 
were  called  around  hia  dying  bed.    After  declaring  himself  gratified  by  their  affectionate 
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■oBcitnde,  and  haTing  diftincthf  uiicnUtad  these  words,  "  I  nmgn  m jielf  to  my  God, 
and  mj  child  to  my  coantry,'*  he  expired  withoat  a  grroan. 

The  neirhborfaood  of  MonticeUo  affords  innumerable  monuments  of  the  benevolence 
and  liberality  of  Mr.  Jeflferson ;  and  on  his  own  estate,  such  was  the  condition  of  his 
BlaTsa,  that  in  their  comfort,  his  own  interest  was  too  often  entirely  forgotten.  His  at. 
tachment  to  his  friends  was  unvaryingr,  and  few  public  men  have  had  warmer.  His  do- 
meetic  habiii  were  simple,  his  application  was  excessive,  and  ho  conducted  all  his  bu. 
sineas  with  great  exactness  and  method.  His  correspondence  was  wonderfully  exten- 
sive. 

In  perMn,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  erect  and  well  formed, 
though  thin ;  hie  e3res  were  light,  and  full  of  intelligence  ;  his  hair,  originally  of  a  yel- 
lowish red,  was  in  his  latter  years  silvered  with  a^  ;  his  complexion  was  fair,  his  fore- 
head broad,  and  the  whole  face  square  and  expressive  of  deep  thinking ;  his  couutenanca 
was  remarkably  intelligrent,  and  open  as  day,  its  general  expression  full  of  good  will  and 
kindness,  and  when  the  occasion  excited  it,  beaming  with  enthusiasm ;  his  addreM  was 
cordial,  confirming  the  good  will  of  his  lips  ;  his  motions  were  flexible  and  easy,  his  step 
firm  and  sprightly ;  and  such  were  his  strength  and  agility,  that  he  was  accustomed  in 
the  society  of  children,  of  which  he  was  fond,  to  practise  feats  that  few  could  imitate. 
His  manner  was  simple,  mingled  with  native  dignity,  but  cheerful,  unassuming,  frank, 
and  kind ;  his  language  was  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  correctness  ;  and  in  his  con- 
▼ersation,  which  was  without  apparent  effort,  he  poured  forth  knowledge,  tlie  most  va- 
rious, from  an  exhaustless  fountain,  yet  so  modestly  and  engagingly  that  he  seemed 
rather  to  seek  than  to  impart  information. 

He  lies  buried  in  a  small  burying,  near  the  road,  which  winds  around  it  to  Monti- 
cello.  It  has  a  slight  enclosure,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  native  wood.  In  it  lie  the 
remains  of  members  of  the  family,  some  two  or  three  of  whom  have  tablets  of  marble. 
On  his  own  grave,  his  executor  has  erected  a  granite  obelisk,  eight  feet  high,  and  on  a 
piece  of  marole,  inserted  on  its  southern  face,  are  inscribed  the  three  acts  for  which  he 
thought  he  best  deserved  to  be  remembered  by  posterity.  This  inscription  was  found 
among  his  papers  after  his  death,  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  it  is  in  these  words : 


HSaE  UBS  BUSIED 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

AtTTHOa  OF  TBI    DXOLAEATION   OF  AmEKICAN   INDEPENDENCE, 

Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  foe  Religious  Freedom, 
And  Father  of  the  Univebsitt  of  Virginu. 


**  Ml.  Jeffer8on*>  religious  creed,**  says  Tucker,  '*  as  described  in  his  correspondence, 
cannot  perhaps  be  classed  with  that  of  any  particular  sect,  but  was  nearer  the  Sociniaa 
than  any  other.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  questioned  by  any  friends  on  this 
•abject,  he  used  to  say  he  was  a  Unitarian.** 

Meriwether  Lewis,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  was  bom  near  Charlottesville,  in 
1774.  At  18  years  of  age,  he  relinquished  his  academic  studies  and  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture.  Two  years  after,  he  acted  as  a  volunteer,  to  suppress  the  whiskey  insurrection, 
from  which  situation  he  was  removed  to  the  regular  service.  From  about  ISOl  to  1803, 
he  was  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  he,  with  Wm.  Clarke,  went  in  their 
celebrated  exploring  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  recommend- 
ing him  to  this  duty,  gave  him  a  high  character,  as  possessing  courage,  inflexible  perse- 
verance, intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  fidelity,  intelligence,  and  all  those 
peculiar  combinations  of  qualities  that  eminently  fitted  him  for  so  arduous  an  underta- 
king. They  were  absent  three  years,  and  were  highly  successful  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  duties.  When,  shortly  after  his  return,  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  territory  of  Louisiana,  and  finding  it  the  seat  of  internal  dissensions,  he  by  his  moder- 
ation, firmness,  and  impartiality,  brought  matters  into  a  systematic  train.  He  was  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  hypochondria,  and  while  under  the  influence  of  a  severe  attack  shot 
himself  on  the  borders  of  Tennessee,  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  35.  This  event  was  ascribed 
to  the  protest  of  some  bills,  which  he  drew  on  the  public  account.  The  account  of  his 
expedition,  which  he  wrote,  was  published  in  1814.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Lewis  died  in 
this  county,  only  a  few  years  since.    She  possessed  very  strong  powers  of  mind. 

WiLUAif  Wirt,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  British  Spy,  who  was  bom  at  Bladena. 
burg,  for  a  time  resided  in  tUs  county.  In  1792,  when  20  years  of  age,  he  commenced 
the  pfractioe  of  law  at  Fairfax,  in  the  neighboring  county  of  Culpeper. 
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<*  In  1795,  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  George  Gihner,  a  distingidahed  phjrai- 
eian,  and  took  up  hia  residence  at  Pen  Park,  the  seat  of  his  fttther-in-law,  near  Char- 
fettesyille;  and  here  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  JeflSnaon,  Madison, 
Monroe,  and  other  persons  of  celebrity. 

**  In  1799  his  wife  died,  and  he  was  soon  after  elected  clerk  of  the  House  of  Ddegates. 
Having  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  two  years,  he  was  in  1803  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Williamsburg ;  and  the 
same  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  Col  Gramble,  of  Richmond.  He  soon  after  resigned 
his  chancellorship,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1803  removed  to  Norfolk,  and  entered 
upon  the  assiduous  practice  of  his  profession.  Just  before  he  removed  to  Norfolk,  he 
wrote  the  letters  published  in  the  Richmond  Argus,  under  the  title  of  *  the  British  Spy,' 
which  were  afterwards  collected  in  a  small  volume,  and  have  passed  through  many 
editions.  In  1806  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Richmond,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  trial  of  Col  Burr.  In  1812  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  a  series  of  essays,  which  were  originally  published  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
under  the  title  of  *  The  Old  Bachelor,'  and  have  since,  in  a  collected  form,  passed  through 
several  editions.  The  *  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,'  his  largest  literary  production,  was  firat 
published  in  1817.  In  1816  he  was  appointed,  by  Mr.  Madison,  the  U.  S.  Attorney  for 
Virginia ;  and  in  1817,  by  Mr.  Monroe,  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  a  post 
which  he  occupied  with  distinguished  reputation  until  1829,  through  the  entire  adminis- 
trations of  Monroe  and  Adams.  In  1830,  he  took  up  hii  residence  in  Baltimore  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  Feb.  18th,  1834,  at  Washington  City,  in  his  62d  year. 
As  a  public  and  professional  man,  Mr.  Wirt  ranked  among  the  first  of  his  time ;  and  in 
all  the  relations  of  private  life,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  he  was  most  exemplary,  and 
was  regarded  with  singular  affection  and  veneration." 


ALLEGHANY. 

Allege Ainr  was  formed  in  1822,  from  Bath,  Bottetourt,  and 
Monroe.  Its  mean  length  is  twenty-six,  mean  breadth  twenty 
miles.  Most  of  this  county  is  a  high  mountain  valley,  drained  by 
the  head  waters  of  the  James.  The  main  Alleghany  chain  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  west ;  Peter's  mountain  and  Warm  Spring 
mountain  divide  the  county  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  having  only 
a  narrow  gap  at  Covington,  and  Middle  Mountain  and  Rich  Patch 
form  its  southeastern  boundary.  The  passage  of  Jackson's  River 
through  Waite's  mountain,  is  a  sublime  feature  of  the  natural 
scenery  of  the  county.  Population  in  1830,  2,816;  1840,  whites 
2,142,  slaves  547,  free  colored  60  ;  total,  2,749. 

Covington,  the  county-seat,  lies  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles 
west  of  Richmond,  at  the  head  of  the  James  River  navigation,  on 
Jackson's  River,  fifteen  above  its  confluence  with  the  Cow-Pasture, 
both  of  which  by  their  union  constitute  the  James.  It  contains,  at 
present,  about  fifty  dwellings.  At  some  future  period,  it  is  con- 
templated that  the  James  River  Canal  will  be  continued  to  here ; 
in  which  case,  it  will  be  the  dep6t  between  the  land  and  water 
communication  in  the  chain  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
improvements,  and  will  then  command  the  trade  of  a  large  and 
fertile  region  of  country.  Near  Covington,  a  fort,  called  Fort 
Young,  was  built  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  Indians. 

Peter*9  Mountain  derived  its  name  from  Peter  Wright,  a  famona  hunter  at  the  time 
«f  the  £rit  settlement,  who  was  accustemed  to  hunt  upon  it    He  resided  near  the 
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present  lite  of  Coving^toiL  Near  theJiouse  of  Mr.  John  Lewis,  there  is,  on  the  roadside, 
a  large  sfaelvinjr  rock,  called  Peter's  Rock,  where,  says  tradition,  he  sought  shelter  in  a 
■now  storm.  There  he  lay  for  several  days,  until  the  snow  was  four  feet  deep,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  eat  his  moccasins  to  prevent  starving.  He  at  length  discovered  and 
shot  a  deer,  which  furnished  him  with  food.  He  left,  at  his  death,  two  sons,  both  of 
whom  emigrated  to  the  west  many  years  since. 

There  was  an  eccentric  female,  who  lived  in  this  section  of  the  country  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Her  name  was  Ann  Bailey.  She  was  biom  in  Liver, 
pool,  and  had  been  the  wife  of  an  English  soldier.  She  generally  went  by  the  cogno- 
men of  Mad  Ann.  During  the  wars  with  the  Indians,  she  very  often  acted  as  a 
messenger,  and  conveyed  letters  from  the  fort,  at  Covington,  to  Point  Pleasant  On 
these  occasions  she  was  mounted  on  a  favorite  horse  of  great  sagacity,  and  rude  like  a 
man,  with  a  rifle  over  her  shoulder,  and  a  tomahawk  and  a  butcher's-knife  in  her  belt 
At  night  she  slept  in  the  woods.  Her  custom  was  to  let  her  horse  go  free,  and  then 
walk  some  distance  back  on  his  trail,  to  escape  being  discovered  by  the  Indians.  After 
the  Indian  wars  she  spent  some  time  in  hunting.  She  pursued  and  shot  deer  and  bears 
with  the  skill  of  a  backwoodsman.  She  was  a  short,  stout  woman,  very  masculine  and 
coarse  in  her  appearance,  and  seldom  or  never  wore  a  gown,  but  usually  had  on  a  petti- 
coat, with  a  man's  coat  over  it,  and  buckskin  breeches.  The  services  she  rendered  in 
the  wan  with  the  Indians,  endeared  her  to  the  people.  Mad  Ann,  and  her  black  pony 
Liverpool,  were  always  welcome  at  every  house.  Often,  she  gathered  the  honest,  sim- 
ple-hearted mountaineers  around,  and  related  her  adventures  and  trials,  while  the 
■ympathetic  tear  would  coarse  down  their  cheeks.  She  was  profane,  often  became  in- 
toxicated, and  could  box  with  the  skill  of  one  of  the  fancy.  Mad  Ann  possessed 
considerable  intelligence,  and  could  read  and  write.    She  died  in  Ohio  many  years  since. 

*  In  1764,  a  party  of  about  fifty  Indians  came  into  this  region,  and  then  dividing  into 
two,  one  went  towards  the  Roanoke  and  Catawba  settlements,  and  the  other  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Jackson's  River,  where  each  committed  murders  and  depredations.  Captain 
Paul,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Dinwiddle,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  latter  party,  and  acci- 
dentally came  upon  the  other,  about  midnight,  encamped  on  New  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  Indian  Creek.  In  an  instant  after  firing  upon  them.  Captain  Paul  and  his  men 
rushed  forward  to  secure  the  wounded  and  prevent  further  escapes,  as  most  of  them  had 
ran.  One  of  the  party  raised  hw  tomahawk  to  strike,  as  he  supposed,  a  squaw,  who  sat 
composedly  awaiting  the  result  As  the  tomahawk  was  descending.  Captain  Paul 
threw  himself  between  the  assailant  and  his  victim,  and  received  the  blow  on  his  arm, 
exclaiming  :  "  It  is  a  shame  to  hurt  a  woman,  even  a  squaw  I"  She  proved  to  be  Mrs. 
Catharine  Gunn,  an  English  woman,  an  acquaintance  of  Captain  Paul,  taken  prisoner 
on  the  Catawba  a  few  days  before,  when  her  husband  and  two  children  were  killed.  On 
being  asked  why  she  had  not  made  known  she  was  a  prisoner,  by  crying  out,  she  re- 
plied :  "  I  had  as  soon  bo  killed  as  not — my  husband  is  murdered — my  children  are 
slain — my  parents  are  dead.  I  have  not  a  relation  in  America — every  thing  dear  to  me 
here  is  gone — I  have  no  wishes,  no  hopes,  no  fears — I  would  not  have  risen  to  my  feet 
to  have  saved  my  life." 


AMEUA. 

Amelia  was  formed  in  1734,  from  part  of  Prince  George.  Its 
length  is  about  30,  mean  breadth  10  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Appomattox.  The  surface  is  agreeably  diversified ;  the  soil  on  the 
hills  poor  and  usually  much  worn,  on  the  bottoms  fertile,  and  it 
has  generally  much  deteriorated  from  its  original  fertility,  owing 
to  the  injudicious  modes  of  cultivation  pursued  by  its  early  set- 
tlers. Pop.  1830,  11,031;  in  1840,  whites  3,074,  slaves  7,023, 
free  colored,  223  ;  total,  10,320. 

There  are  no  villages  in  the  county  of  any  note.  Amelia  C.  H., 
which  is  centrally  situated,  45  miles  sw.  of  Richmond,  contains 
but  a  few  dwellings. 

William  Archer,  Col-commandant  of  the  county,  made  himself  ao  conspicuous  by 
hlixeal  in  the  leroliitionary  cause,  that  be  wma  made  priaoner  bj  Taileton,  on  hia  return 
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fiwn  his  ezenmaii  to  New  London.  He  was  conToyed  to  one  of  the  prieon-ehips  at  Nor* 
folk,  10  well  known  for  the  eafferings  of  whieh  they  wen  the  scenes.  There  he  was  re- 
tained  nntil  he  became  a  victim  of  the  small-poz.  He  was  finally  permitted  to  land, 
but  in  so  advanced  a  stage  of  the  disease  that  he  died  in  a  few  days,  wiihont  restora- 
tion to  his  iamily.  One  of  his  sons,  Lieut  Joeq>h  Archer,  was  kilied  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine.  Another  of  his  sons,  Major  John  Archer — ^the  father  of  the  present  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  the  Hon.  Wm.  S.  Archer — ^was  an  aid  to  one  of  Uie  American 
generals.  He  was  sent  to  remove  public  stores,  when  a  detachment  from  the  army  of 
Lord  Comwallis  made  the  celebrated  dash  on  Charlottesville.  Delaying  too  long  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  overtaken  in  the  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  Eng- 
lish officer  to  whom  he  surrendered  his  sword,  received  and  passed  it  entirely  through  his 
body.  The  speedy  retreat  of  the  enemy  permitting  immediate  assistance,  he  hiul  the 
good  fortune  to  recover,  and  lived  many  years. 

Major  Joseph  Egglbston  was  a  native  of  Amelia.  He  was  a  highly  meritorious  of- 
ficer of  Lee's  legion,  and  served  through  the  whole  of  the  southern  campaigns.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature.  He  was  a  member  of  Ckm- 
gross  in  1798-9,  where  he  served  with  credit  He  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
by  the  effects  of  an  amputation  of  a  disordered  limbp. 

The  residence  of  the  late  distinguished  William  Branch  Giles, 
was  near  the  margin  of  the  Appomattox,  in  this  county.  He  sprang 
from  humble,  but  respectable  parentage,  and  was  educated  at 
Princeton.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Virginia,  both  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  where 
he  arrived,  as  a  debater,  to  very  high  rank.  * 

'*  He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  in  1815.  He  was  governor  of  Virginia  from 
1826  to  1829,  and  died  in  1830,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  published  a  speech  on  the 
embargo  laws  in  1808 ;  political  letters  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  1813 ;  a  series  of 
letters,  signed  a  Constituent,  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Jan.  1818,  against  the  plan 
for  a  general  education  ;  in  April,  1824,  a  letter  of  invective  against  President  Monroe 
and  Henry  Clay,  for  their  *  hobbies,'  the  South  American  cause,  the  Greek  cause.  In. 
temal  Improvements,  and  the  Tariff  in  Nov.  1825 ;  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Judge 
Marshall,  disclaiming  the  expressions,  not  the  general  sentiments  in  regard  to  Washing- 
ton,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Life  of  Washington.  He  has  also  appeared  before  the  pubhc 
as  the  correspondent  of  John  Quincy  Adams."  Mr.  Giles  was  also  one  of  the  most  dis. 
tinguished  members  of  the  convention  that  revised  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  in  1830. 

In  1843,  there  died  in  this  county,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  negro  preacher  of  considera- 
ble local  celebrity,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Uncle  Jack.  He  was  kidnapped,  and 
brought  from  Africa  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  landed  at  Osbome^s,  on  James  River, 
from  what  it  is  supposed  was  the  last  slave-ship  which  deposited  its  cargo  in  Virginia. 
Such  was  his  worth  of  character,  that,  on  the  death  of  his  master,  several  benevolent 
individuals  by  their  contributions  purchased  his  freedom.  One,  who  knew  him  well, 
said,  "  I  regard  this  old  African  as  a  burning  light,  raised  up  by  Christian  principles 
alone,  to  a  degree  of  moral  purity  seldom  equalled  and  never  exceeded  in  any  country." 
The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Rice  also  remarked,  **  The  old  man's  acquaintance  with  the  scriptures 
is  wonderful.  Many  of  his  interpretations  of  obscure  passages  of  scripture  are  singularly 
just  and  striking.    In  many  respects,  indeed,  he  is  the  most  remarkable  man  I  ever  knew.*' 

His  views  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  thorough  and  evangelical. 
His  preaching  abounded  with  quotations  surprisingly  minute,  and  his  illustrations  were 
vivid  and  correct.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  profound ;  and  hence  his 
extensive  usefulness  among  the  African  population,  as  well  as  an  extensive  circle  of 
whites.  His  language  was  pure  English,  without  the  vulgarities  of  the  blacks.  In  his 
intercourse  with  ail  classes  he  was  governed  by  Christian  humility,  and  he  abhorred  cant 
and  grimace.  **  He  uniformly  opposed,  both  in  public  and  private,  every  thing  like  noise 
and  disorder  in  the  house  of  God.  His  colored  audience  were  very  prone  to  indulge 
themselves  in  this  way.  But,  whenever  they  did,  he  uniformly  suspended  the  exercises 
nntil  they  became  silent  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  rebuked  his  hearers  subetan. 
tially,  as  follows :  *  You  noisy  Christians  remind  me  of  the  little  branches  after  a  heavy 
rain.  They  are  soon  full — ^then  noisy — and  as  soon  empty.  I  had  a  great  deal  rather 
aee  you  like  the  broad,  deep  river,  which  is  quiet  because  it  is  broad  and  deep.*  *' 

€k  this  worthy  and  atrong-ininded  old  man,  we  take  the  liberty  of  anneziiig  a  few 
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ftoaedotee,  drawn  from  his  memoir  in  the  Watchman  of  the  South.  In  speaking  of  the 
excitement  and  noise  at  a  protracted  meeting;,  he  remarked,  **  I  was  reminded  of  what 
I  have  noticed  in  the  woods :  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  the  dry  leaves  make  a  j^at 
deal  more  noise  than  the  green  ones."  When  persons  scoffed  at  his  religion,  his  usual 
diffidence  and  reserve  would  give  way  to  a  firm  and  dignified  defence,  and  most  happily 
would  he  "  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.'*  A  person  addicted  to  horse-racing  and 
card-playing  stopped  bim  one  day  on  the  road,  and  said — "  Old  man,  you  Christians  say 
a  great  deal  about  the  way  to  heaven  being  very  narrow.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  a  great 
many  who  profess  to  be  travelling  it  will  not  find  it  half  wide  enough.*'  "  That's  very 
true,'*  was  the  reply,  "  of  all  who  have  merely  a  name  to  live,  and  all  like  you.**  "  Why 
refer  to  me  7**  asked  the  man  ;  "  if  the  road  is  wide  enough  for  any,  it  is  for  me.**  **  By 
DO  means,*'  replied  Uncle  Jack ;  "  when  you  set  out  you  will  want  to  take  along  a 
card-table,  and  a  race-horse  or  two.  Now,  there's  no  room  along  this  way  for  such 
things,  and  what  would  you  do,  even  in  heaven,  without  them?**  An  individual  accus- 
tom«l  to  treat  religion  rather  sportivelVf  and  who  prided  himself  upon  his  morality,  said 
to  him,  "  Old  man,  I  am  as  good  as  I  need  be  ;  I  can*t  help  thinking  so,  because  God 
blesses  me  as  much  as  he  does  you  Christians,  and  I  don't  know  what  more  I  want  than 
he  gives  me.*'  To  this  the  old  preacher  replied,  with  great  seriousness,  **  Just  so  with 
the  hogs.  I  have  often  looked  at  them,  rooting  among  the  leaves  in  the  woods,  and 
finding  just  as  many  acorns  as  they  needed ;  and  yet  I  never  saw  one  of  them  look  up 
to  the  tree  from  whence  the  acorns  fell."  In  speaking  of  the  low  state  of  religion,  he 
said,  **  there  seems  to  be  great  coldness  and  deaidness  on  the  subject  of  religion  every, 
where ;  the  fire  has  almost  gone  out,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  few  smoking  chumps, 
lying  about  in  places." 

The  laws  of  Virginia  prohibit  religious  as  well  as  other  assemblies  of  slaves,  unless 
at  least  two  white  persons  are  present  Such,  however,  was  the  universally  acknow- 
ledged happy  influence  of  Uncle  Jack's  meetings,  that  in  his  case  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  enforce  the  law.  On  one  occasion,  some  mischievous  persons  undertook  to 
arrest  and  whip  him  and  several  of  his  hearers.  After  the  arrest,  one  of  the  number 
thus  accosted  Uncle  Jack :  **  Well,  old  fellow,  you  are  the  ringleader  of  all  these  meet, 
ings,  and  we  have  been  anxious  to  catch  you ;  now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  your- 
aeSr?"  "Nothing  at  all,  master,"  was  the  reply.  "What!  nothing  to  say  against 
being  whipped !  how  is  that  7"  "  I  have  been  wondering  for  a  long  time,"  said  he, 
"  how  it  was  that  so  good  a  man  as  the  Apostle  Paul  should  have  been  wliipped  three 
times  for  preaching  the  gospel,  while  such  an  unworthy  man  as  I  am  should  have  been 
permitted  to  preach  for  20  years,  without  ever  getting  a  lick."  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  these  young  men  immediately  relea^  him. 

His  influence  over  the  membeni  of  his  church  was  almost  unbounded.  As  evidence 
of  the  (act,  take  the  following  : — 

A  gentleman  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood,  on  walking  out  over  his  farm,  detected 
one  of  his  servants,  who  belonged  to  Uncle  Jack's  flock,  in  some  very  improper  conduct. 
The  only  notice  he  took  of  it,  was  to  threaten  that  he  would  inform  that  spiritual  man. 
When  he  arose  on  the  following  morning  and  came  to  the  door,  he  found  this  servant 
waiting  and  anxious  to  see  him.  "  Why,  Tom,**  said  he,  "  what  is  the  matter ;  why 
don't  you  go  to  your  work  7**  "Why,  master,**  replied  the  servant,  "if  you  would 
please  whip  me  yourself,  and  don't  tell  Uncle  Jack.*' 

We  would  like  to  extend  this  notice,  but  want  of  ^ace  forbids.  Uncle  Jack  died  at 
the  age  of  nearly  100  years.  He  was  one  of  those  characters,  that,  under  propitious 
circumstances,  might  have  left  an  undying  nsme.  But  in  the  limited  sphere  of  his  in. 
jfloence,  his  humble  and  consistent  life  won  for  him  the  aflfections  of  the  best  peoplo 
in  the  community 


AMHERST. 

Amherst  was  formed  in  1761,  from  Albemarle.  It  is  about  22 
miles  long,  and  19  wid^.  The  James  River  forms  its  sw.  and  se. 
boundary,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  its  northwest.  The  James  River 
Canal  passes  through  the  be.  part  of  the  county.  The  soil  is 
naturally  fertile,  and  of  a  diurk,  rich,  red  hue,  and  the  scenery 
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beautifully  diversified.     Pop.  in   1830,   12,072;  in  1840,  whites 
6,42B,  slaves  5,577,  free  colored  373;  total,  12,576. 

Amherst  C.  H.,  on  the  road  from  Lynchburg  to  Charlottesville, 
about  15  miles  n.  of  the  former,  and  New  Glasgow,  are  small 
villages. 


Pnwe/  the  Jamea  Eicer  through  fAt  Blue  Rtdge 

The  pass  of  the  James  River  through  the  Blue  Bidge,  is  on  the 
line  of  this  and  the  county  of  Rockbridge  There  a  canal,  seven 
miles  in  length,  has  been  constructed  around  Balcony  Falls,  which 
will  form  the  bed  of  the  James  River  Canal,  whenever  that  work 
is  continued  westward.  The  stage  road  from  Lynchburg  to  the' 
Natural  Bridge  winds  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  through 
wild  and  romantic  scenery,  which,  to  the  lowlander  accustomed 
only  to  the  fiatlands  and  pine-barrens  of  eastern  Virginia,  is 
striking.     As  be  enters  the  gap  from  the  east,  the  road  gradually 
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follows  its  tortuous  course  up  the  mountcdn's  side,  until  it  gains 
an  elevation  of  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  river,  which  it  appears 
to  nearly  overhang.  Gigantic  mountains  hem  him  in  on  every 
side ;  while  far,  from  the  dark  ravine  below,  comes  up  the  roar  of 
the  rapids.  A  little  mountain  rivulet,  from  amid  the  primeval 
forest,  dashes  across  his  path,  and,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  hur- 
ries on  to  swell  the  stream  below.  Emerging  from  the  pass,  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country  opens  before  him,  and  still  westward 
the  blue  outlines  of  distant  mountains  in  Rockbridge  meet  his 
view. 


AUGUSTA. 

AuGUVFAwas  formed  from  Orange^  in  1738.  '^  Previously,  all  that 
part  of  Virginia  lying  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  included  in 
Orange ;  but  in  the  fall  session  of  this  year  it  was  divided  into  the 
counties  of  Frederick  and  Augusta.  Frederick  county  was  bounded 
by  the  Potomac  on  the  north,  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east,  and  a 
line  to  be  run  from  the  hedd  spring  of  Hedgman  to  head  spring 
of  the  Potomac,  on  the  south  and  west ;  the  remainder  of  Virginia, 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  constitute  Augusta.  This  immense  ter- 
ritory, at  the  present  time,  comprises  four  entire  states,  and  nearlv 
40  comities  in  western  Virginia.  As  the  population  increased, 
the  limits  of  Augusta  were  reduced  until  it  reached  its  present 
boundaries  in  1790.**  It  is  about  35  miles  long,  and  30  broad.  The 
surface  is  generally  uneven,  and  in  the  e.  and  w.  mountainous. 
There  are,  however,  some  extensive  bottoms  of  very  fertile  land. 
It  is  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  James  and  Shenandoah  rivers. 
Pop.  1830,  19,025;  1840,  whites  15,072,  slaves  4,145,  free  colored 
421 ;  total  19,628. 

There  are  several  fine  villages  in  the  county,  besides  the  large 
and  flourishing  town  of  Staunton.  Greenville  and  Middlebrook, 
the  first  12  miles  ssw.  and  the  last  11  miles  sw.  of  Staunton, 
contain  each  about  sbcty  dwellings.  Waynesboro',  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  main  stage  road  from  Charlottes- 
ville to  Staunton,  12  miles  easterly  from  the  latter,  is  a  wealthy 
and  fiourishing  village,  containing  about  100  dwellings.  Mount 
Sydney,  10  miles  ne.  of  Staunton,  contains  about  40  dwellings. 
Mount  Solon,  Spring  HiU,  Mount  Meridian,  and  New  Hope,  are 
small  places,  at  the  first  of  which  there  is  considerable  manufac- 
turing carried  on.  There  the  Moss  Creek  Spring  rises  from  a  hill, 
and  furnishes  the  power  for  a  forge,  a  furnace,  and  1  paper  and  1 
merchant  mill. 

The  Augusta  Springs  are  12  miles  nw.  of  Staunton.  The 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is 
said  to  equal  Uie  celebrated  springs  of  Harrowgate,  England.  The 
improvements  at  this  place  are  ample,  and  the  situation  extremely 
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pioturesqae.    About  19  miles  ivr.  of  Staanton,  is  one  of  those 
ebbing  and  flowing  springs,  so  common  in  western  Virginia. 


V  rgtma  Lunatic  Atylum  at  SlannUm. 
Statinton,  the  coanty  seat,  lies  1 16  ms.  northwesterly  from  Ricb- 
raond,  163  from  Washington  City,  on  one  of  the  extreme  head 
branches  of  the  b.  fork  of  ShenandoaJi  River,  in  a  fine  valley  be- 
tween the  Blue  Ridge  and  north  mountain  chains. 


InttitalianfoT  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Stauntoa,  V«. 

it  contains  1  newspaper  printing  office,  2  female  seminaries,  3 
male  academies,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  and  1 
Methodist  church,  and  a  population  of  about  2,200.  It  has 
many  mercantile  and  mechanical  establishments,  and  does  a 
large  business  with  the  surrounding  country.     An  excellent  mac- 
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adamised  road  leads  from  here  to  Winchester.  The  Western  Lu- 
natic Asylum  is  located  at  this  place,  and  is  a  noble  pile  of  brick 
buildings.  By  the  U.  S.  census  of  1840,  the  whole  number  of  in- 
sane and  idiotic  persons  in  Virginia  was  892,  or  1  to  every  866  per- 
sons. The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,  has  been  established  within  a  few  years.  A  beautiful  brick 
building  is  now  erecting  for  it,  near  the  town,  on  an  elevated  and 

Sicturesque  site.  By  tibe  U.  S.  census  for  1840,  the  number  of 
eaf  and  dumb  in  the  state  was  603,  or  1  to  every  2,056  of  the 
population ;  the  number  of  blind  802,  or  one  to  every  1390  of  the 
population. 

^  When  Tarleton,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  pursued  the  legis- 
tnre  to  Charlottesville,  to  which  place  they  had  adjourned  from 
Richmond,  they  again  fled  and  met  at  Staunton,  where  they  finish- 
ed their  session.  At  some  future  day  it  will  probably  become  the 
seat  of  government  It  was  at  this  place  that  two  large  conven- 
tions were  held,  to  deliberate  on  forming  the  constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  last  met  in  July,  1825,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the 
legislature,  who  thereupon  submitted  the  question  to  the  people, 
and  it  finally  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution." 

This  county  has  been  the  birth-place  or  the  residence  of  several 
prominent  characters.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Shefiey ;  Gen.  Robert  Porterfield,  a  gallant  officer  of  the 
revolution ;  and  Judge  Archibald  Stuart,  father  of  the  Hon.  Alex. 
H.  H.  Stuart. 

Daniel  SHimY  was  born  at  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1770,  and  was  bred  a  shoemaker,  in 
his  father's  shop.  His  education  was  inconsiderable ;  but  possessing  an  ardent  desire  for 
knowledge,  he  passed  his  leisure  in  reading,  and  became  particularly  fond  of  astronom- 
ical and  mathematical  studies.  Arrived  at  manhood,  he  travelled  on  foot,  with  his 
•*  kit"  on  his  back,  to  Winchester.  From  thence  he  walked  through  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, stopping  at  various  villages  on  his  route,  and  earning  sufficient  money  by  his 
trade,  to  pay  his  expenses,  until  he  at  last  arrived  at  Abbeville,  Wythe  county.  He 
waa  a  stranger,  friendless  and  destitute.  "  Here  he  commenced  his  trade  once  more. 
The  novelty  and  originality  of  his  character,  and  the  flashes  of  genius  which  enlivened 
his  conversation,  often  compelled  his  niw-tried  friends  to  look  on  the  eccentric  youth 
with  wonder."  Becoming  popular,  he  was  received  into  the  office  of  Alexander  Smyth, 
Esq.,  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Wythe  county,  was  employed  in  the  most 
important  suits,  .^ter  some  vears  he  settled  in  Staunton,  and  obtained  a  lucrative 
practice.  He  often  represented  Augusta  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and,  in  1811,  was 
eboaen  as  a  member  of  Con|rresB.  **  His  speech,  in  favor  of  a  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  first  bank  of  the  Umted  States,  was  a  masterly  combination  of  sound  judgment 
and  conclosive  facts :  for  three  hours  profound  silence  reigned ;  and  the  most  experienced 
statesmen  were  astonished  at  this  exhibition  of  his  talents."  He  was  opposed  to  the 
declaration  of  war  in  1812.  On  one  occasion,  he  gave  John  Randolph,  whose  bitter 
sarcasm  few  could  withstand,  a  most  severe  retort.  In  commenting  upon  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Shefiey's,  he  said  that  "  the  shoemaker  ought  not  to  go  beyond  his  Uut**  In  an 
instant  Shefiey  retorted,  "  if  that  gentleman  had  ever  been  on  the  bench,  he  never  would 
have  left  it." 

Mr.  Shefiey  was  a  plain  man  ;  his  accent  German,  his  pronunciation  not  agreeable  ; 
jet  the  most  refined  audience  always  paid  him  profound  attention.  He  seized  upon  the 
strong  points  of  a  case,  and  maintained  them  with  unconquerable  zeal.  "  Like  Patrick 
Heory,  he  was  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune,  and  like  bun,  in  after-life,  lamented  that 

•  Ksrcheval*s  MSS.  for  a  2d  edition  of  his  History  of  the  Valley. 
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Cyclop 


The  Cyclopean  towers,  which  are  near  the  Augusta  Springs,  are 
among  the  greatest  curiosities  of  nature  in  the  Union.  Yet  for 
many  years  they  were  known  only  in  the  vicinity,  and  bore  the 
rude  appellation  of  "  the  chimneys."  They  are  about  60  or  70  feet 
in  height.  We  annex  the  following  from  a  published  description 
by  a  gentleman  who  visited  the  towers  in  1834,  and  gave  them 
■  Soulkem  lionry  MtmeDger. 
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their  present  name.    It  commences  with  a  description  of  the 
country  as  he  approached  towards  them : 

After  pasting  over  a  hilly  and  picturesqne  country,  the  road  opened  upon  a  fertile 
valley,  which  though  in  places  narrow,  waa  of  considerable  length — and  when  seen 
from  an  elevated  position,  appeared  like  the  bed  of  an  ancient  liULe,  or  as  it  really  is, 
the  alluvial  border  of  a  flowing  stream.  The  strata  of  limestone  hills  followed  their 
usual  order  of  parallel  lines  to  the  great  mountains  of  our  continent,  as  though  a  strong 
current  had  once  swept  through  this  magnificent  valley,  forming  in  its  course  islands 
and  promontories,  which  are  now  discoverable  in  numerous  short  hills  and  rocky  bluflfa, 
that  are  either  naked  and  barren,  or  covered  with  a  growth  of  stately  trees.  It  was  at 
fluch  a  projection,  that  we  first  descried  the  gray  summits  of  what  seemed  a  ruinous 
cattle — resembling  those  which  were  raised  in  feudal  times  to  guard  the  passes  of  the 
Rhine,  or  like  such  as  are  still  seen  in  mouldering  majesty  on  many  an  Alpine  rock. 
These  summits  or  towers,  of  which  there  were  seven,  lifted  their  heads  above  the  lofty 
efans,  like  so  many  antique  chimneys  in  the  midst  of  a  grove ;  but,  on  approaching  them 
nearer,  our  pleasure  was  greatly  increased  to  find  them  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  bed  of  a  stream,  which,  winding  around  their  base,  serves  as  a  natural  moat  to  a 
building  not  made  with  mortal  hands. 

These  rocks  in  their  formation  resemble  the  palisades  on  the  Hudson  River — ^but  are 
more  regular  in  their  strata,  which  appears  to  have  been  arranged  in  huge  masses 
of  perfect  workmanship,  with  projections  like  cornices  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  Cyclopean  walls 
of  the  ancients,  would  be  struck  with  the  resemblance. 

A  narrative  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
Augusta  county,  by  the  Lewis  family,  collected  from  authentic  rec- 
ords, and  traditions  of  the  family,  and  communicated  for  this  work 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  county : 

John  Lewis  was  a  native  and  citizen  of  Ireland,  descended  from  a  family  of  Hu^roe- 
QOto,  who  took  refuge  in  that  kingdom  from  the  perwcutions  that  followed  the  assassma- 
txm  of  Henry  IV.,  of  France.  His  rank  was  that  of  an  Esquire,  and  he  inherited  a 
handsome  estate,  which  he  increased  by  industry  and  frugality,  until  he  became  the 
lessee  of  a  contiguous  property,  of  considerable  value.  He  married  Margaret  Lynn, 
daughter  of  the  laird  of  Loch  Lynn,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  chieftains  of  a  once 
powerful  clan  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four  sons,  three  of 
them,  Thomas,  Andrew,  and  William,  bom  in  Ireland,  and  Charles,  the  child  of  his  old 
age,  bom  a  few  months  after  their  settlement  in  their  mountain  home. 

The  emigration  of  John  Lewis  to  Virginia,  was  the  result  of  one  of  those  bloody  af- 
ftays,  which  at  that  time  so  often  occurred  to  dinturb  the  repose,  and  destroy  the  hap- 
piness of  Irish  families.  The  owner  of  the  fee  out  of  which  the  leasehold  of  Lewie  was 
carved,  a  nobleman  of  profligate  habits  and  ungovernable  passions,  seeing  the  prosperity 
of  his  lessee,  and  repenting  the  bargain  he  had  concluded,  under  pretence  of  entering  for 
an  alleged  breach  of  condition,  attempted  by  the  aid  of  a  band  of  ruffians,  hired  for  his 
purpose,  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  premises.  For  this  end,  he  surrounded 
the  house  with  his  raffians,  and  called  upon  Lewis  to  evacuate  the  premises  without  de- 
lay, a  demand  which  was  instantly  and  indignantly  refused  by  Lewis  ;  though  sur- 
prised with  a  sick  brother,  his  wife,  and  infant  children  in  the  house,  and  with  no  aid  but 
such  as  could  be  afforded  by  a  few  faithful  domestics.  With  this  small  force,  scarce 
equal  to  one-fourth  the  number  of  his  assailants,  he  resolved  to  maintain  his  legal  rights 
at  every  hazard.  The*  enraged  nobleman  commenced  the  affray  by  discharging  his 
fowling-piece  into  the  house,  by  which  the  invalid  brother  of  Lewis  was  killed,  and  Mar- 
garet herself  severely  wounded.  Upon  this,  the  enraged  husband  and  brother,  rushed 
from  the  house,  attended  by  his  devoted  little  band,  and  soon  succeeded  in  dispersing  the 
assailants,  though  not  until  the  noble  author  of  the  mischief,  as  well  as  his  steward,  had 
perished  by  the  hand  of  Lewis.  By  this  time  the  family  were  surrounded  by  their  sym- 
pathizing  friends  and  neighbors,  who,  after  bestowing  every  aid  in  their  power,  advised 
Lewis  to  fly  the  country,  a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  high  standing  of  hw  late 
antagonist,  the  desperate  character  of  his  surviving  assailants,  and  the  want  of  evi- 
dence by  which  he  could  have  established  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  therefore,  after 
drawing  up  a  detailed  statement  of  the  afliair,  which  he  directed  to  the  proper  authorities, 
jNnbaxiMd  on  board  a  vessel  4>eund  lor  America,  attended  by  his  lamity  and  a  band  of 
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about  thirty  of  his  faithful  tenantry.  In  due  time  the  emigrants  landed  on  the  shone  of 
Virginia,  and  fixed  their  residence  amid  the  till  then  unbroken  forests  of  west  Augusta. 
John  Lewises  settlement  was  a  few  miles  beluw  the  site  of  the  town  of  Staunton,  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream  which  still  bears  his  name.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  hwe,  that 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  affiray  became  known,  after  due  investigation,  a  par- 
don  was  granted  to  John  Lewis,  and  patents  are  still  extant,  by  which  his  majesty 
granted  to  him  a  large  portion  of  the  fair  domain  of  western  Virginia. 

For  many  years  after  the  settlement  at  Fort  Lewis,  great  amity  and  good  will  existed 
between  the  neighboring  Indians  and  the  white  settlers,  whose  numbers  increased  apace, 
until  they  became  quite  a  formidable  colony.  It  was  then  that  the  jealousy  of  their  red 
neighbors  became  aroused,  and  a  war  broke  out,  which,  for  cool  though  desperate  eour- 
age  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  and  ferocity,  cunning,  and  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  was  never  equalled  in  any  age  or  country.  John  Lewis  was,  by  this 
time,  well  stricken  in  years,  but  his  four  sons,  who  were  now  grown  up,  were  well  quali- 
fied to  fill  his  place,  and  to  act  the  part  of  leaders  to  the  gallant  little  band,  who  so  no- 
biy  battled  for  the  protection  of  their  homes  and  families.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go 
into  the  details  of  a  warfare,  during  which  scarcely  a  settlement  was  exempt  fh>m 
monthly  attacks  of  the  savages,  and  during  which  Charles  Lewis,  the  youngest  sod  of 
John,  is  said  never  to  have  spent  one  mouth  at  a  time  out  of  active  and  arduous  service. 
Charles  was  the  hero  of  many  a  gallant  exploit,  which  is  still  treasured  in  the  menxMries 
of  the  descendants  of  the  border  nflemen,  and  there  are  few  families  among  the  Allegfaa- 
nies  where  the  name  and  deeds  of  Charles  Lewis  are  not  familiar  as  household  words. 
On  one  occasion,  Charles  was  captured  by  the  Indians  while  on  a  hunting  excursion,  and 
after  having  travelled  some  two  hundred  miles,  barefoot,  his  arms  pinioned  behind  him, 
goaded  on  by  the  knives  of  his  remorseless  captors,  he  effected  his  escape.  While  travel- 
Ung  along  the  bank  of  a  precipice  some  twenty  feet  in  height,  he  suddenly,  by  a  strong 
muscular  exertion,  burst  the  cords  which  bound  him,  and  plunged  down  the  steep  into  the 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  His  persecutors  hesitated  not  to  follow.  In  a  race  of  several 
hundred  yards,  Lewis  had  gained  some  few  yards  upon  his  pursuers,  when,  upon  leiqung 
a  prostrate  tree  which  lay  across  his  course,  his  strength  suddenly  failed,  and  he  fell  pros- 
trate among  the  weeds  which  had  grown  up  in  great  luxuriance  around  the  body  of  the 
tree.  Three  of  the  Indians  sprang  over  the  tree  within  a  few  feet  of  where  their  prey  lay 
concealed ;  but  with  a  feeling  of  the  most  devout  thankfulness  to  a  kind  and  superin- 
tending Providence,  he  saw  them  one  by  one  disappear  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest. 
He  now  bethought  himself  of  rising  from  his  uneasy  bed,  when  lo  !  a  new  enemy  appear- 
ed, in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  rattlesnake,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  the  deadly 
coil  so  near  his  face  that  his  fangs  were  within  a  few  inches  of  his  nose ;  and  his  enor- 
mous  rattle,  as  it  waved  to  and  fro,  once  rested  upon  his  ear.  A  single  contraction  of  the 
eyelid — a  convulsive  shudder — the  relaxation  of  a  single  muscle,  and  the  deadly  beast 
would  have  sprung  upon  him.  In  this  situation  he  lay  for  several  minutes,  when  the 
reptile,  probably  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  crawled  over  his  body  and  moved  slowly  away. 
**  I  had  eaten  nothing,"  said  Lewis  to  his  companions,  after  his  return,  *'  for  many  days ; 
I  had  no  fire-arms,  and  I  ran  the  risk  of  dying  with  hunger,  ere  I  could  reach  the  settle- 
ment ;  but  rather  would  I  have  died,  than  made  a  meal  of  the  generous  beast"  During 
this  war,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  settlement  of  Fort  Lewis,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  force  of  the  settlement  was  out  on  active  duty.  So  great  was  the  surprise,  that 
many  of  the  women  and  children  were  captured  in  sight  of  the  fort,  though  far  the  great- 
er part  escaped,  and  concealed  themselves  in  their  hiding  places,  in  the  woods.  The 
fort  was  occupied  by  John  Lewis,  then  very  old  and  infirm,  his  wife,  and  two  young  wo- 
men, who  were  so  much  alarmed  that  tliey  scarce  moved  from  their  seats  upon  the 
ground  floor  of  the  fort.  John  Lewis,  however,  opened  a  port-hole,  where  he  stationed 
himself,  firing  at  the  savages,  while  Margaret  reloaded  tlie  guns.  In  this  manner  he 
sustained  a  siege  of  six  hours,  during  which  he  killed  upwards  of  a  score  of  savages,  when 
he  was  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  his  psirty. 

Thomas  Lewis,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Lewis  and  Margaret  Lynn,  labored  under  a 
defect  of  vision,  which  disabled  him  as  a  marksman,  and  he  was,  therefore,  less  cfiicient 
during  the  Indian  wars  than  his  brethren.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  learning  and 
sound  judgment,  and  represented  the  county  of  Augusta  for  many  years  in  the  Hoose 
of  Burgesses ;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  formed  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  and  afterwards  sat  for  the  county  of 
Rockingham  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia.  In  1765,  he  was  in  the  House  of 
Burge«$e8,  and  voted  for  Patrick  Henr^^'s  celebrated  resolutions.  Thomas  Lewis  had 
four  sons  actively  participating  in  the  war  of  the  revolution ;  the  youngest  of  whom, 
Thomas,  who  is  now  living,  bore  an  ensign's  commission  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age 
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Andnw,  Ibe  Mcond  m>tt  til  John  Lawii  tod  Hu^aret  Ljpn,  ii  the  (Sen.  Lewii  wba 
eonmunded  at  tbe  battJe  of  Foint  PleaunL     <See  bia  memoir  in  Boltetourt  ca.) 

Chuiea  Lewb,  the  youngMt  of  the  eoni  of  John  Lewig,  fell  at  ibe  head  of  hi*  ragi- 
BWDt,  when  laadine  on  the  attack  at  Point  Plpaunl.  Cbarl«  wae  eeteeined  (he  DMMt 
•kilfal  of  all  the  tsaden  of  the  bonier  waifare,  and  wa>  as  much  belored  for  bia  nobto 
and  uniaUe  qnalitiei  m  he  wai  admired  for  his  military  talenta. 


Weyer't  Cant. 


William,  the  third  son,  was  on  active  participator  in  the  border  WBr8>Mid  waa  an  offi- 
cer of  the  rerolulianaryarmv.  in  which  one  of  his  eone  wae  killed,  and  another  maimed 
for  life.  When  the  BhliahVorce  under  Tarleton  drove  the  legielature  from  Charlollaa- 
ville  to  Staunton,  the  stillnesa  of  the  Sabbath  eve  waa  broken  m  the  Intler  town  br 
the  beat  of  the  drum,  and  voliinteere  were  called  for  to  prevent  the  panage  of  tbe  Britiu 
throngh  the  mountaina  at  Rockfjuh  Uap.  The  elder  sons  of  Wm.  Lewis,  who  then  r*- 
■ided  at  the  old  fort,  were  abecnt  with  the  northern  anny.  Three  nns,  howerer,  wen  at 
home,  whose  aget  were  IT,  15,  and  13  year*.  Wm.  Lewia  was  contioed  to  hia  room  bf 
■icknen,  but  his  wife,  with  the  (irrnness  of  a  Roman  matron,  called  them  to  her,  and 
bade  them  fly  to  the  defence  of  their  oative  land,  "  Go  my  children,"  eaid  ehe,  "  I  spars 
not  my  youngest,  my  fair-haired  boy,  the  comfort  of  my  declining  yean.  I  devote  yon 
all  to  my  country.  Keep  back  the  foot  of  Iho  invader  from  (he  soil  of  Auf^usta,  or  ■«« 
my  face  no  more."  When  this  incident  was  related  lo  Washington,  shortly  after  its  oc- 
currence, he  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  "  Leave  me  but  a  banner  lo  plant  upon  tha 
mountains  of  Augurta,  and  I  will  rallv  around  me  the  men  who  will  lift  our  blee^g 
comilry  from  the  dust,  and  set  her  free. 

I  have  fnqoenlly  beard,  when  a  boy,  an  anecdote  related  by  an  old  settler,  somewhat 
to  this  eSect :  The  while,  or  wild  clover,  is  of  indigenous  growth,  and  abounded  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivere,  dtc.  Tbe  red  wo*  introduced  by  John  Lewis,  and  it  was  cnrrsnlly 
reported  by  their  prophets,  and  believed  by  the  Indians  generally,  that  the  blood  of  th« 
red  man  ilain  by  the  Lewisea  and  their  followers,  had  dyed  the  trefoil  to  its  sanguine 
bna.  The  Indians,  however,  always  did  the  whites  the  Jualice  lo  say,  that  tbe  red  man 
was  tbe  aggressor  in  their  first  quarrel,  and  that  the  white  men  of  western  Vir^nla  had 
•Iwsya  ennced  a  disposition  to  treat  their  red  brethren  with  moderation  and  justice. 

Weyer's  Cave,  is  17  miles  N.  of  Staunton,  in  a  hill  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  derives  its  name  from  Bernard 
Weyer,  who  discovered  it  in  1804,  while  hunting. 
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Within  a  few  hundred  yarda  of  iif  ie  Madison*!  caTe,  deicribed  by  JeffBiwn.  ThiB, 
however,  has  superior  attractions.  No  lan^a^  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
▼astness  and  sublimity  of  some,  or  the  exquisite  beauty  and  g^randeur  of  other  of  its  innu- 
merable apartments,  with  their  snowy.white  concretions  of  a  thousand  various  forms. 
Many  of  Uiese,  with  their  striking  and  picturesque  objects,  have  names  exceedingrly  in- 
appropriate, which  to  mention  would  dep'ade  any  description,  however  well  written,  by 
the  association  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  with  the  vulgar  and  hackneyed.  Washing- 
ton Hall,  the  largest  apartment,  is  250  feet  in  length.  A  foreign  traveller  who  visited 
the  cave  at  an  annual  illumination,  has,  in  a  finely  written  description,  the  following  no- 
tice of  this  hall: 

"  There  is  a  fine  sheet  of  rock-work  running  up  the  centre  of  this  room,  and  giving  it 
the  aspect  of  two  separate  and  noble  galleries,  till  you  look  above,  where  you  observe  the 
partition  rises  only  20  feet  towards  the  roof,  and  leaves  the  fine  arch  expanding  over  your 
head  untouched.  There  is  a  beautiful  concretion  here,  standing  out  in  the  room,  which 
certainly  has  the  form  and  drapery  of  a  ipgantic  statue ;  it  beus  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tion's Hero,  and  the  whole  place  is  filled  with  those  projections,  appearances  which  ex. 
cite  the  imagination  by  suggesting  resemblances,  and  leaving  them  unfinished.  The 
general  effect,  too,  was  perhaps  indescribable.  The  fine  perspective  of  this  room,  four 
times  the  length  of  an  ordinary  church ;  the  numerous  tapers,  when  near  you,  so  encum. 
bered  by  deep  shadows  as  to  give  only  a  dim  religious  light ;  and  when  at  a  distance, 
'appearing  in  their  various  attitudes  like  twinkling  stars  on  a  deep  dark  heaven  ;  the  ama- 
aing  vaulted  roof  spread  over  you,  with  its  carved  and  knotted  surface,  to  which  the 
streaming  lights  below  in  vain  endeavored  to  convey  their  radiance ;  together  with  the 
impression  that  you  had  made  m  deep  an  entrance,  and  were  so  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
living  world  and  ordinary  things ;  produces  an  efibct  which,  perhaps,  the  mind  can  re- 
ceive but  once,  and  will  retain  forever." 

«  Weyer's  Cave,"  says  the  writer  above  quoted,  '*  is  in  my  judgment  one  of  the 
great  natural  wonders  of  this  new  world ;  and  for  its  eminence  in  its  own  class,  deserves 
to  be  ranked  with  the  Natural  Bridge  and  Niagara,  while  it  is  far  less  known  than  either. 
Its  dimensions,  by  the  most  direct  coune,  are  more  than  1,600  feet ;  and  by  the  more 
winding  paths,  twice  that  length ;  and  its  objects  are  remarkable  for  their  variety,  for. 
mation,  and  beauty.  In  both  respects,  it  will,  I  think,  compare,  without  injury  to  itself, 
with  the  celebrated  Grotto  of  Antiparos.  For  myself,  I  acknowledge  the  spectacle  to 
have  been  most  interesting ;  but,  to  be  so,  it  must  be  illuminated,  as  on  this  occasion.  I 
had  thought  that  this  circumstance  roi^ht  give  to  the  whole  a  toyish  efiect ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  2,000  or  3,000  lights  on  these  immense  caverns  is  onlv  such  as  to  reveal  the  ob- 
jects, without  disturbing  the  solemn  and  sublime  obscurity  which  sleeps  on  every  thing. 
Scarcely  any  scenes  can  awaken  so  many  passions  at  once,  and  so  deeply.  Curiosity, 
apprehension,  terror,  surprise,  admiration,  and  delight,  by  turns  and  together,  arrest  and 
possess  you.  I  have  had  before,  from  other  objects,  one  simple  impression  made  with 
greater  power ;  but  I  never  had  so  many  impressions  made,  and  with  so  much  power, 
before.  If  the  interesting  and  the  awful  are  the  elements  of  the  sublime,  here  sublimity 
reigns,  as  in  her  own  domain,  in  darkness,  silence,  and  deeps  profound.** 

There  died  in  this  county,  in  February,  1844,  a  slave,  named  Gilbert,  aged  112  years. 
He  was  a  servant  to  Washington  at  the  time  of  Braddock*s  defieat,  and  was  afterwards 
piresenty  in  the  same  capacity,  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallis. 


BATH. 


Bath  was  foniied  in  1791,  fVom  Augusta,  Bottetourt,  and  Green- 
briar.  It  is  about  35  miles  long  and  25  broad.  It  is  watered  by 
the  head-branches  of  the  James,  Cow  Pasture  and  Jackson  Rivers. 
Some  of  the  valley  lands  are  very  fertile,  but  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  the  county  is  uncultivated,  and  covered  with  mountains. 
Pop.  1830,  4,008  ;  1840,  whites  3,170,  slaves  347,  free  colored  83 ; 
total  4,300. 

Warm  Springs,  the  county-seat,  is  164  miles  W.  of  Richmond, 
and  40  miles  N.  £.  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Greenbriar. 
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Bemdes  the  eoanty  buildings,  and  the  elegant  hotels  for  the  accom* 
modation  of  visiters  at  the  springs,  there  are  but  a  few  dwellings. 
The  situation  of  the  place  is  delightful,  in  a  narrow  and  fertile 
valley,  between  two  high  mountains,  and  offers  numerous  attrac- 
tions to  its  many  visiters. 

The  tradition  respecting  the  diicovery  of  the  springe  ie,  that  a  party  of  Indians  hunt- 
ing, spent  a  night  in  the  valley.  One  of  their  number  discovering  the  spring,  bathed  in 
it,  and  bein^  much  fatigued,  he  was  induced,  by  the  delicious  sensation  and  warmth 
imparted  by  it,  to  remain  all  night.  The  next  morning  he  was  enabled  to  scale  the  mountain 
before  his  companions.  As  the  country  became  settled,  the  fame  of  the  waters  gradually 
extended :  and  at  first,  visiters  from  the  low  country  dwelt  here  in  rude  huts.  For  a 
long  time,  both  this  and  the  Hot  Spring  were  only  surrounded  by  brush,  and  open  at  top. 

The  subjoined  analysis  of  these  waters  was  made  by  Prof.  Rogers : 

**  The  bath  is  an  octagon,  38  feet  in  diameter,  and  16  feet  9  inches  inside— its  area  is 
1163.77  feet  The  ordinanr  depth  of  water  being  5  feet,  the  cubic  capacity  is  5818.86 
feet,  or  43533.32  gallons.  Notwithstanding  the  leaktf  this  quantity  of  water  will  flow  into 
the  reservoir  in  one  hour.  The  average  temperature  of  the  bath  is  98  deg.  Fahrenheit 
The  gas  which  rises  in  the  bath  consists  of  nitrogerit  with  minute  quantities  of  tulphuf' 
etted  hydrogen  and  carhonie  aeid. 

**  Bolides  this  gas,  each  gallon  of  water  contains  4.5  cubic  inches  of  gas,  consisting 
of  nitrogen,  3.25  cubic  inches  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  0.25  do. ;  carbonic  acid,  1.00  dol 

'*  The  saline  contents  of  one  gallon  of  the  water,  are  as  follows :  muriate  of  lime,  3.968  ; 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  9.984  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  4.288 ;  sulphate  of  lime,  5.466 ;  a  trace 
of  soda,  no  doubt,  in  the  state  of  muriate. 

"  While  the  Warm  Springs  afford  the  most  luxurious  bath  in  the  world,  they  contain 
neatnd  salts  and  various  gases,  which  act  as  a  gentle  aperient,  diuretic  and  sudorific,  and 
give  tone  and  vigor  to  the  human  system.  It  is  well  ascertained  in  other  countries,  that 
waters  of  a  high  temperature  tend  more  to  strengtheu  the  digestive  organs  than  those  of 
a  low  temperature  ;  but  it  is  found,  by  actual  experiment,  that  the  water  at  the  Warm 
Springs  retains  a  considerable  portion  of  its  useful  qualities  when  bottled  in  tlie  spring 
and  then  cooled  by  immening  the  bottles  in  cold  water,  or  even  ice ;  and  this  plan  m 
adopted  by  many  of  those  who  have  a  repugnance  to  the  use  of  warm  water." 

The  approach  to  the  Warm  Springs  from  the  east,  is  over  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  The  road  which  leads  across  it  is 
five  miles,  four-fifths  of  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  ridge, 
where  to  the  traveller  a  succession  of  deep  precipices  and  glens 
present  themselves,  environed  with  gloomy  woods  and  obscure 
bottoms.  From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  at  the  Warm  Spring 
Rock,  which  is  much  visited,  there  is  a  sublime  view  of  parallel 
ridges  of  mounttiins,  extending  for  40  or  50  miles,  one  behind  the 
other,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  "  like  a  dark  blue  sea  of  giant 
billows,  instantly  stricken  solid  by  nature's  magic  wand."  Some 
70  years  since,  the  principal  route  of  emigration  was  across  this 
mountain,  at  which  time  there  was  no  wagon-road  over  it.  The 
emigrants  came  in  wagons  to  "  the  camping-ground,''  a  level  spot 
near  what  is  now  Brinckley's  tavern,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountain.  From  thence  they  transported  their  baggage  to  the 
vrest  on  pack-horses,  while  their  wagons  returned  east  loaded  with 
venison,  hams,  &c. 

One  mile  west  of  the  little  village  of  Milboro'  Spring,  and  12 
miles  east  of  the  Warm  Springs,  on  the  road  between  the  two 
places,  in  a  high  ledge  on  the  bank  of  the  Cow-Pasture  River,  is 
the  celebrated  " blowing-cave" described  in  Jefierson's  Notes.  The 
mouth  of  the  cave  is  20  or  dO  feet  above  the  rodd,  in  shape  semi- 
circular, and  in  height  about  4  feet.    It  has  been  explored  for  a 
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considerable  distance.  It  is  said  that  a  small  dog  who  entered 
found  his  way  out  through  some  unknown  passage.  When  the 
internal  and  external  atmosphere  are  the  same,  there  is  no  percep- 
tible current  issuing  from  it  In  intense  hot  weather,  the  air  comes 
out  with  so  much  force  as  to  prostrate  the  weeds  at  the  entrance. 
In  a  warm  day  in  June,  in  1843,  as  Dr.  John  Brockenbrough,  the 
principal  proprietor  of  the  Warm  Springs,  was  passing  in  his 
carriage,  he  sent  a  little  child  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  who  let 
go  before  it  a  handkerchief,  which  was  blown  by  the  current  over 
the  horses'  heads  in  the  road,  a  distance  of  30  or  40  feet  In  in- 
tense cold  weather,  the  air  draws  in.  There  is  a  flowing  and  ebb- 
ing spring  on  the  same  stream  with  the  blowing-cave,  which  sup- 
plies water-power  for  a  grist-mill,  a  distillery,  and  a  tan-yard.  It 
flows  irregularly.  When  it  commences,  the  water  bursts  out  in 
a  body  as  if  let  loose  from  a  dam. 

Gbn.  Samubl  BLAOKBVRif,  who  redded  in  thia  coaoty,  was  bom  about  the  year  1758. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  oraton  and  criminal  lawyers  of  his  time  in  Virginia. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  anti-duelling  law  of  the  state,  which  we  beliere  was  the  finl 
passed  in  the  eoantry  after  the  war  of  the  reTolntion.  Among  other  penalties,  it  pro. 
hibited  anyone  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  duel  from  holding  offices  of  trust  in  the  gift  of 
the  state.  Some  years  after,  a  gentleman  who  had  challenged  another  was  elected  to  the 
legislatore.  When  he  cane  forward  to  take  the  customary  oath,  his  violation  of  this 
law  was  urged  against  him.  Some,  however,  contended  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  so  a|rgravaling  that  its  provisions  ought  to  be  disregarded,  and  fears  were  enter, 
tained  that  this  sentunent  might  prevaiL  Then  it  was  that  Gen.  Blackburn,  who  was  a 
member,  came  forward  with  a  speech  of  great  power  in  opposition.  The  result  was  the 
triumph  of  the  law  in  the  rejection  of  the  member.  Gen.  B.  died  in  1835,  aged  about  77. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  benevolence.  At  his  death,  he  by  will  manumitted  all  his  slaves, 
and  provided  for  their  transpoitation  to  Liberia. 

The  Hot  Springs  are  5  miles  from  the  Warm,  in  the  same  beau- 
tiful valley  with  the  latter.  These  springs  stand  high  in  public 
favor.  There  are  several  baths  here,  called  the  Hot  Spouts.  Their 
highest  temperature  is  106  degrees. 

**  The  beneficial  effects  of  hot  spouts,  topically  applied,  are  so  miraculous,  in  many 
painful  and  obstinate  complaints,  that  words  cannot  adequately  describe  them  ;  therefore 
the  prisoners  of  pain  are  strongly  recommended  to  expose  their  rheumatic  joints,  gouty 
toes,  and  enlarged  livers,  to  the  comfortable  outpourings  of  these  healing  steams.  The 
water  of  the  Hot  Springs  contains  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  soda,  silica,  and  a  trace  of 
oxide  of  iron.  It  may  be  taken  internally  with  much  advantage,  particularly  as  a  sure 
and  gentle  diuretic. 

"  The  effect  of  this  bath  on  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections,  and  on  old  deep-seated 
and  chronic  complaints,  that  medicine  does  not  seem  to  reach,  is  very  beneficial.  It 
restores  the  surface  to  a  good  condition,  and  promotes  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin ; 
and  every  person  who  drinks  the  water  of  the  various  sulphur  springs,  should  afterwards 
stop  here  two  or  three  weeks,  and  try  the  virtue  of  the  boiler.  There  are,  near  the  hotel, 
a  hot  and  cold  spring  issuing  so  near  each  other,  that  you  can  dip  the  thumb  and  fore, 
finger  of  the  same  hand  into  hot  and  cold  water  at  the  same  time." 


BARBOUR. 


Bakbour  was  formed  in  1843,  from  Harrison,  Lewis,  and  Ran- 
dolph, and  named  from  the  distinguished  Barbour  family :  it  is  30 
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miles  long  and  15  wide.  The  eastern  part  is  monntainoos,  the 
western  hilly,  and  much  of  the  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  gra- 
zing. It  is  thicklv  settled  at  the  heads  of  Simpson's  and  Elk 
creeks,  and  on  Buchannon  and  Tygart's  Valley  Rivers.  Estimated 
population  5,000.  Philippi,  the  countjr-seat, — formerly  Boothe's 
Ferry  of  Randolph^ — ^is  situated  240  miles  nw.  of  Richmond,  and 
30  SE.  of  Clarksburg,  on  the  east  bank  of  Tygart's  Valley  River, 
in  a  fertile  country.  It  contains  about  a  dozen  dwellings,  and  has 
in  its  vicinity  an  abundance  of  coal  and  iron  ore  of  an  excellent 
quality. 

The  tract  of  country  comprehended  in  the  limits  of  this  county, 
was  the  first  permanently  settled  in  northwestern  Virginia.  The 
following,  relating  to  the  settling  of  this  portion  of  Virginia,  is 
drawn  from  Withers'  Border  Warfare,  published  in  1831, — a  work 
from  which  we  have  obtained  considerable  information  respecting 
this  portion  of  the  state. 

The  eompuratlT*  Mcorlty  which  svee«eded  the  treaty  of  178S,  eontrfbatod  to  idvmnee  tho  mtpmUj 


of  tho  Vifj^la  fhmtian,  aod  aoon  iBdnecd  the  MttUng  of  MTenl  plaoee  on  the  M ononpUuw  am  ni 
bnaches,  end  on  the  Ohio  rtrer.  The  fint  Mtslemrat  wm  that  madB  on  the  Bnchaniioa,  a  fork  of  the 
Tyfan*t  Valley  River,  and  was  iodaoed  by  the  flatteriof  aecooat  glyen  by  two  biothen,  who  had  dwelt 
thate  wider  rather  onpleanBt  circamttaBeet. 

In  1701,  four  soldiers  deserted  flom  Fort  Pitt,  and  after  some  wanderings,  encamped  In  the  glades  over 
to  the  head  of  the  Yongho*nny,  where  they  remained  aboot  twelve  months.  Two  of  them.  In  an  eiew^ 
sion  amcmg  the  settlers  at  Looney  creek,  were  recognised  and  apprahended  as  deserters ;  bat  John  and 
Samuel  Mngle  escaped  to  their  camp  in  the  gladss,  where  they  remained  till  some  time  In  the  year 
17M. 

During  this  vear,  and  while  in  the  employ  of  John  Simpson,  (a  trapper  who  had  come  there  In  %mmt 
ef  ftirs,)  they  determined  on  removing  ftirtber  west.  Simpson  was  inanced  to  this  by  the  prospect  of  en- 
joying the  woods  free  ftom  the  intrusion  of  other  hnnt«ffs,  (the  glades  having  began  to  be  a  comnKm 
honting-groand  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soath  Branch ;)  while  a  raourd  for  their  personal  safety,  camsed 
the  Prinzes  to  avoid  a  sltoatlon  in  which  they  micht  be  exposed  to  ue  observation  of  other  men. 

In  Joomeying  through  the  wilderness,  and  wm  having  crossed  Cheat  River,  at  the  Horse-Shoe,  a  qmt' 
rel  arose  between  Simpson  and  one  of  the  Prtngles ;  and  notwithstanding  that  peace  and  harmony  were 
so  necessary  to  their  mutual  safety  and  comfort,  yet  each  so  far  indulged  the  angry  passions  which  had 
been  exciteo,  as  at  length  to  produce  a  separation. 

Simpson  crossed  over  the  Valley  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Pleasant  creek,  and  passing  on  to  the  head 
of  another  water-coume,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Simpson's  creek.  Thence  he  went  westwardly,  and  fell 
over  on  a  str^^n  which  he  called  Elk :  at  the  mouth  of  this  he  erected  a  camp,  and  continued  to  reside 
for  toon  than  twelve  months.  During  this  time  he  neither  saw  the  Prtngles,  nor  any  other  human  being; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  it,  went  to  the  South  Branch,  where  he  disposed  of  his  fhrs  and  skins,  and  th«i 
returned  to  and  continued  at  his  encampment  at  the  mouth  of  Elk,  nntil  permanent  settlements  were 
made  in  its  vicinity. 

The  Prtngles  kept  up  the  Vslley  River  till  they  observed  a  large  right-hand  fork,  (now  Buchannon,) 
which  they  a-tcended  some  miles ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  bmnch,  (afterwards  called  Turkey  run,} 
they  took  up  their  sbode  in  the  cavity  of  a  large  sycamore  tree.  The  stomp  of  this  is  still  to  be  seen, 
and  is  an  object  of  no  little  veneration  with  the  Immediate  descendants  of  the  first  settlers. 

7*he  situation  of  these  men,  durtng  a  residence  here  of  several  years,  although  rendered  somewhat  ne- 
cessary by  their  previous  conduct,  could  not  have  been  very  enviable.  Deserters  flrom  the  army,  a  con- 
stant iesr  of  discovery  filled  their  minds  with  Inquietude.  In  the  vicinity  of  a  savage  foe,  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife  were  ever  present  to  their  imaginations.  Remote  from  civiiixMl  man,  their  solitude 
WHS  hourly  Interrupted  by  the  frtghtful  shrteks  of  the  panther,  or  the  hideous  bowlings  of  the  wolf. 
And  though  the  herds  of  buffitlo,  elk,  and  deer,  which  gambolled  sportively  around,  enabled  them  easily 
to  supply  their  larder;  yet,  the  want  of  salt,  of  bread,  and  of  every  species  of  Icitchen  vegetable,  must 
have  abated  their  relish  for  the  otherwise  delicious  loin  of  the  one,  anil  haunch  of  the  others.  The  low 
state  of  their  little  magazine,  too,  while  It  limited  their  hunting  to  the  bare  procuration  of  articles  of 
subsistence,  caused  them,  from  a  fear  of  discovery,  to  shrtnk  at  the  idea  of  being  drtven  to  the  settle- 
ments for  a  supply  of  ammunition.  And  not  unm  they  were  actually  reduced  to  two  loads  of  powder, 
could  they  be  induced  to  venture  again  into  the  vicinity  of  their  fellow-men.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1767,  John  left  his  brother,  and  intending  to  make  for  a  tnuting  post  on  the  Shenandoah,  appolntid 
the  period  of  his  return. 

Samuel  Pringle,  In  the  absence  of  John,  sufibred  a  good  deal.  The  stock  of  provisions  leA  him  be- 
came entirely  exhausted— one  of  his  loads  of  powder  was  expended  In  a  fhiltless  attempt  to  shoot  a 
buck — his  brother  had  already  delayed  his  return  several  days  longer  than  was  intended,  and  he  was  ap- 

Ehenslve  that  he  had  been  recognised,  taken  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  would  probably  never  get  back.  With 
remaining  load  of  powder,  however,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  kill  a  fine  buflUo ;  and  John  soon 
after  returned  with  the  news  of  peace,  both  with  the  Indians  and  Ftanch.  The  two  brothers  agreed  to 
leave  their  retirement. 

Their  wilderness  habitation  was  not  left  without  some  rsnet.    Every  ol^eet  around  had  become  moiv 

or  less  endeared  to  them.    The  tree,  in  whose  hoUow  they  had  been  so  frequently  sheltered  firom  stonn 

and  tempest,  was  regarded  by  them  with  so  great  reverence,  that  they  resolved,  so  soon  as  they  could 

prevail  on  a  few  others  to  accompany  them,  agabi  toremrn  to  tlds  asylum  of  their  exile. 

In  a  population  s«ch  as  then  composed  tho  chkf  fut  of  ttw  Booth  Bnneh  eeicleiaent,  thk  wm  bo  dtf> 
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flcnlt  matlar.  All  of  Uiem  won  used  to  the  flrontler  maniMr  of  livlnf ;  the  mott  of  them  had  fooe  thith- 
er to  acquire  land ;  many  had  fldled  entirely  in  this  object,  while  others  were  obliged  to  oecupy  poor  and 
broken  situatUnu  off  the  river,  the  fertile  bottoms  having  been  previously  located.  Add  to  tbis  the  pas- 
sion for  hunting,  fwhich  was  a  ruling  one  with  many.)  end  the  compamtive  scarcity  of  game  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that  the  proposition  of  the  Pringles  to  form  a  settlnnent  in 
gQch  a  conntr)'  as  they  represented  that  on  Bnchannon  to  be,  was  eiigerly  embraced  by  many. 

In  the  fell  of  the  ensuing  year,  (1768,)  Ssnittei  Pringle,  and  several  others  who  wished  first  to  examine 
for  themselves,  visited  the  country  which  liad  been  so  long  occupied  by  the  Pringles  alone.  Being  pleas- 
ed with  it,  they  in  the  following  spring,  with  a  few  others,  repaired  thither  with  the  view  of  cultivating 
M  much  com  as  would  serve  their  femiiies  the  first  year  after  their  emigmtion.  And  having  examined 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  most  desirable  situations,  some  of  them  proceeded  to  im- 
prove the  spots  of  their  choice.  John  Jaclcson  (who  was  accompanied  by  his  sons,  George  and  Edward) 
settled  at  the  mouth  of  Turlcey  run,  where  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Davis,  now  lives— John  Hacker  higher  up 
on  the  Buchannon  River,  where  Bush*s  fort  was  afterwards  establisheid,  and  Nicholas  Heavenor  now  lives 
— Alexander  and  Thomas  Sieeth,  near  to  Jackson's,  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Forenash  plantation. 
The  other»  of  the  party  (William  Hacker,  Thomas  and  Jesse  Hughes,  John  and  William  Badclilf,  and 
John  Brown)  appear  to  have  employed  their  lime  exclusively  in  hunting;  neither  of  them  making  any 
improvement  ol  land  for  his  own  benefit.  Yet  were  they  of  very  considerable  service  to  the  new  settle- 
ment. Those  who  had  commenced  clearing  land,  were  supplied  by  them  with  abundance  of  meat,  while 
in  tlieir  hunting  excursions  through  the  country,  a  better  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained,  than  could  have 
been  acquired  had  they  been  engaged  in  maldng  improvements. 

In  one  of  thene  expeditions  they  diwovered,  and  gave  name  to  Stone-coal  creek ;  which  flowing  west- 
wardly,  induced  the  suppmition  that  it  discharged  itself  directly  into  the  Ohio.  Descending  this  creelc, 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  they  came  to  its  confluence  with  a  river,  which  they  then  called,  and  has  since  been 
known  as  the  West  Fork.  After  having  gone  some  distance  down  the  river  they  returned  by  a  dlflferent 
route  to  the  settlement,  better  pleased  with  the  land  on  it  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  than  with  that  on 
Buchannon. 

Soon  after  this,  other  emigrants  arrived  under  the  guidance  of  Samuel  Pringle.  Among  them  were 
John  and  Beniamhi  Catright,  who  settled  on  Buchannon,  where  John  Outright  the  younger,  now  lives ; 
and  Henry  Rule,  who  improved  Just  above  the  mouth  of  Fink*s  run.  Before  the  arrival  of  Samuel  Prin- 
gle, John  Hacker  had  begun  to  Improve  the  spot  which  Pringle  had  chosen  for  himself.  To  prevent  any 
unpleasant  result.  Hacker  agreed  that  if  Pringle  would  clear  as  much  land  on  a  creek  which  had  been 
recently  discovered  by  the  hunters,  as  he  had  on  Buchannon,  they  could  then  exchange  places.  Comply- 
ing with  this  condition,  Pringle  took  possession  of  the  farm  on  Bnchannon,  and  Hacker  of  the  land  im- 
proved by  Pringle  on  the  creek,  which  was  hence  called  Hacker's  creek.  John  and  William  RaddilT 
then  likewise  settled  on  this  streant— the  former  on  the  Ann  where  the  Rev.  John  Mitchel  now  lives ; 
the  latter  at  the  place  now  owned  by  William  Powers,  Esq.  These  comprise  all  the  improvements  which 
were  made  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Monongahela,  in  the  years  17^  and  1770. 

At  the  close  of  the  working  season  of  1709,  some  of  these  adventurers  went  to  thotr  fluniUee  on  the 
South  Branch ;  and  when  they  returned  to  gather  their  crops  in  the  &il,  foimd  them  entirely  destroyed. 
In  their  absence  the  buflkloes,  no  longer  awed  by  the  presence  of  man,  had  trespassed  on  thrtr  enelo- 
soies  and  eaten  their  com  to  the  ground ;  this  delayed  the  removal  of  their  AmiUet  till  the  winter 
of  1770. 

Soon  after  the  happening  of  this  event,  other  settlements  were  made  on  the  upper  hranchee  of  the 
Monongahela  River.  Capt.  James  Booth  and  John  Thomas  established  themselves  on  what  has  beee 
since  called  Booth's  creek-^the  former  at  the  place  now  owne^  by  Jesse  Martin,  and  the  latter  whme 
William  Martin  at  present  resides,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  landed  estate  in  northwest- 
era  Virginia,  off  the  Ohio  River. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  actual  settlement  of  the  country  above  the  forks  of  the  Monongahela.  s<nne 
few  families  (in  1767)  had  established  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Redstone,  now  Brownsville,  in 
Pennsylvania. 


BEDFORD. 

Bedford  was  formed  from  Lunenburg  county,  in  1753.  It  is  35 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  25.  The  surface  is  un- 
even, and  the  soil  is  naturally  very  fertile,  but  has  been  injured  by 
the  injudicious  cultivation  of  tobacco.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  James  River,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Staunton.  Goose  and 
Otter  creeks  flow  through  it,  the  latter  of  which  gives  name  to  the 
noted  Peaks  of  Otter.  Population  in  1830, 20,253 ;  in  1840,  whites 
11,016,  slaves  8,864,  free  colored  323— total  20,203. 

Liberty,  the  county-seat,  is  on  the  Lynchburgh  and  Salem  turn- 
pike, 26  miles  sw.  of  the  former,  and  contains  five  mercantile 
stores,  one  Baptist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Meth- 
odist church,  a  large  and  handsome  court-house,  built  in  1834,  and 
a  population  of  about  600.  This  neat  and  flourishing  village  is 
the  admiration  of  travellers, — ^being  surrounded  by  a  beautiful* 
rolling,  fertile  country,  bounded  by  a  back-ground  of  great  sublim- 
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ity.  The  Bine  Ridge,  ronning  to  the  right  and  led  across  the 
horizon  for  many  miles,  here  toweni  to  its  greatest  height  in  the 
celebrated  pealu  of  Otter,  which,  although  seven  miles  distant, 
appear  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  These  apparently  isolated 
peaks,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  the  loftiest  mountains  in 
the  sonthem  states.     The  estimated  height  of  the  most  elevated, 


Tlie  Ptakt  of  Otter  fnm  tuar  Liberty. 

the  northern  peak,  is  4200  feet  above  the  plain,  and  5307  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  in  height.  The 
most  southerly,  or  the  conical  peak,  is  much  visited.  A  writer  in 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  gives  the  following  glowing  de- 
scription of  a  trip  to  the  peaks : 

a  qTiATiar»  we  canifl  la  Iha  point  hftyood  which  honei  ( 
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w«n  nnges  of  high  momitaliif,  intanpened  with  evltlvated  fpots,  and  then  tenninAtinc  in  dUm  fi 
moontBins,  following  In  succeMive  nuiges,  until  they  were  lost  aleo  in  the  haze.  Almve  and  IwToWf  the  Bloe 
Ridge  and  Alleghamee  ran  off  in  long  lines ;  sometimes  rehefvd  by  knolls  and  peaks,  and  in  one  plaee 
almve  ns  making  a  giaceftd  cnrve,  and  then  acain  ninning  off  in  a  diflnrent  line  of  airectton.  Very  near  na 
stood  the  nmnded  top  of  the  other  peak,  looking  like  a  snllen  sentinel  for  its  neighbor.  We  pansed  in  sUenoe 
for  a  time.  We  were  there  almost  cat  off  from  the  world  below,  standing  wliere  it  was  foarftil  even  to 
look  down.  It  was  more  haxy  than  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  hut  not  too  much  so  to  desttoy  the  in- 
terest of  Ae  scene. 

There  was  almost  a  sense  of  pain,  at  the  stillness  which  seemed  to  reign.  We  could  hear  the  flapping 
of  the  wings  of  the  hawks  and  bnuards,  as  they  seemed  to  be  gathering  a  new  impetus  after  saUing 
through  one  of  their  circles  in  the  air  below  as.  North  of  us,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  were  the  mountains  near  Lexington,  Just  as  seen  from  that  beautlftil  village— the  Jump,  N<Mth, 
and  House  Mountains  succeeding  each  other ;  they  were  fomillar  with  a  thousand  associations  of  our 
childhood,  seeming  mysteriouslv,  when  away  from  the  spot,  to  Iwing  my  early  home  befoie  me— not  in 
imagination,  such  as  had  often  haunted  me  when  I  first  left  it  to  find  another  in  the  world,  but  in  sub- 
stanUai  reality.  Furthw  on  down  the  valley,  and  at  a  great  distance,  was  the  top  of  a  lane  mountain, 
which  was  thought  to  be  the  great  N(vth  Mountain,  away  down  in  Shenandoah  countv— I  am  afraid  to 
say  how  far  off.  Intermediate  between  these  mountains,  and  extending  opposite  and  nr  above  us,  was 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  with  iu  numerous  and  highly  cultivated  farms.  Across  this  valley,  and  in  the 
distance,  lay  the  remotest  ranges  of  the  All^hany  and  the  mountains  about ;  and  I  suppose  beyond  the 
White  Sulphur  Sprinp.  Nearer  us,  and  separating  eastern  and  western  Virginia,  wasnhe  Blue  Ridge, 
more  than  ever  showing  the  propriety  of  its  cognomen  of  the  '*  backbone ;"  and  on  which  we  coud 
distinctly  see  two  zigzag  turnpikes,  the  one  leading  to  Flncastle,  and  the  other  to  Buchanan ;  and  over 
which  latter  we  had  travelled  a  few  days  before.  With  the  spyclass  we  could  distinguish  the  houses  fai 
tlM  village  of  Fincastle,  some  twentv-five  or  thirty  miles  off,  and  the  road  leading  to  the  town. 

Turning  tovrards  the  direction  or  our  morning's  ride,  we  had  beneath  us  ^Mlford  county,  with  its 
smaller  mountains,  forms  and  form-houses— the  beantiftil  village  of  Liberty,  the  county  roads,  and  occa- 
slcHially  a  mlU-pond,  reflecting  the  sun  like  a  sheet  of  polished  silver.    The  houses  on  the  hill  at  Lynch- 
burg, twenty-five^  thirty  miles  distant,  are  distinctly  visible  on  a  clmr  day,  and  also  Willis*  Mountain 
away  down  in  Bncldngham  county. 

I  had  often  visited  Bedford,  and  had  been  more  or  less  flunlliar  wlUi  it  from  childhood ;  but  at  oar 
elevation,  distances  were  so  annihilated,  and  appearances  so  changed,  that  we  could  scarcely  recognise 
the  most  fomillar  ol^ts.  After  some  dUBculty,  we  at  length  made  out  the  residence  of  Dr.  M.,  we  had 
that  morning  left,  and  at  that  moment  rendered  more  than  usually  interesting,  by  containing,  in  addition 
to  the  other  very  dear  relatives,  two  certain  ladles,  who  sustained  a  very  interesting  connexion  with  the 
doctor  and  myself,  and  one  of  whom  had  scarcely  laid  aside  the  blushes  of  her  ImMhI  hour. 

A  little  beyond  this,  I  recogniwd  the  former  residence  of  a  beloved  sister,  now  living  in  a  Astant 
southern  state.  It  was  the  same  steep  hill  ascendinc  to  the  gate,  the  same  grove  around  the  house,  as 
when  she  lived  there,  and  the  same  as  when  I  playea  there  In  ray  boyhood.  And  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  it  since  the  change  of  owners.  I  then  saw  it  from  the  Peaks  of  Otter:  but  it  touched  a  thou- 
sand tender  cords ;  and  I  almost  wept  when  1  thought,  that  those  I  once  there  loved  were  fu  away, 
and  that  the  seenes  of  my  youthflil  days  could  not  return. 

Myself  and  ccHnpanions  had,  some  time  before,  gotten  on  ditforent  rocks,  that  we  might  not  interrupC 
each  other  in  our  contemplations.  I  could  not  refrain,  howevw,  from  saying  to  one  of  them,  **  What 
little  things  we  are !  how  mctltlous  our  Ideas  of  what  Is  extensive  In  territory  and  distance  !**  A  splendid 
estate  was  about  the  size  I  could  step  over ;  and  I  could  stand  and  look  at  the  very  house  whence  I 
used  often  to  start  In  days  gone  by,  and  follow  with  my  eye  my  day's  Journey  to  the  ftpot  where,  wearied 
and  worn  down,  i  dismounted  with  the  setting  sun.  Yet  I  could  look  over  what  seemed  so  grrat  a  space, 
with  a  single  glance.  I  could  also  look  away  down  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  trace  the  country,  and, 
in  Imagination,  the  stage-coach,  as  It  slowly  wound  Its  way,  day  and  night  for  succejoilve  days,  to  reach 
the  termination  of  what  1  could  throw  my  eye  over  In  a  moment.  I  was  impressively  reminded  of  the 
extreme  littleness  with  which  these  things  of  earth  would  all  appear,  when  the  tie  ot  life  which  binds 
us  here  is  broken,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  look  back  and  down  upon  them  from  another  world.  The 
scene  and  place  are  well  calculated  to  excite  such  thoughts. 

It  is  said  that  John  Randolph  once  spent  the  night  on  these  elevated  rockx,  attended  by  no  one  but  his 
servant ;  and  that,  when  In  the  morning  he  had  witnessed  the  sun  rifting  over  the  niujestic  scene,  ha 
tiuned  to  his  servant,  having  no  other  to  whom  be  could  express  his  thonghts,  and  char^sd  him,  **  nevw 
from  that  time  to  believe  anv  one  who  told  him  there  was  no  God." 

I  confess,  also,  that  my  mind  was  most  forcibly  carried  to  the  iudgmcnt-day ;  and  I  could  but  call  the 
attention  of  ray  cominnions  to  what  would,  probably,  then  be  the  sublime  terror  of  the  scene  we  now 
beheld,  when  the  niunntains  we  saw  and  stood  upon,  should  all  be  melted  down  like  wax ;  when  the 
flames  should  be  driving  over  the  immense  expanse  before  us ;  when  the  heavens  over  us  should  be 
"  passing  away  with  a  great  noise ;"  and  when  the  air  beneath  and  aroxmd  us  should  be  filled  with  the 
very  inhabitants  now  dwelling  and  busied  in  that  world  beneath  us. 


BERKELEY. 

Berkeley  was  formed  in  1772,  from  Frederick.  Its  mean  length 
is  22|  miles ;  mean  breadth,  13  miles.  The  surface  is  much  broken 
and  mountainous.  Back  and  Opequan  creeks  run  through  the  county 
and  empty  into  the  Potomac.  Some  of  the  land  bordering  these 
streams  and  the  Potomac  River,  is  very  fertile.  Anthracite  coal 
ks  found  in  the  western  section  of  this  county.  Populatfon :  1830, 
10,528;  1840,  whites  8,760,  slaves  1,919,  free  colored  293;  total 
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10,973.  Darksville  and  Gerardstown  cont^n  eaeh  from  30  to  40 
dwellings.  Martinsbiirg,  the  county-seat,  lies  on  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  169  miles  mtw.  of  Richmond,  77 
from  Washington,  and  20  from  Harper's  Ferry. 


Ccnfrol  Vita  in  Martiiuburg. 

It  is  compactly  built,  and  contains  3  newspaper  printing  offices ; 
7  stores ;  a  market ;  1  Presbyterian,  1  Latneran,  1  Episcopal,  1 
German  Reformed,  I  Methodist,  and  1  Catholic  chm^h ;  and  a 
population  of  about  1700.  This  town  was  laid  out  foy  Adam 
Stephen,  Esq.,  and  established  by  law  in  1778,  when  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  trustees:  James  M'Alister,  Joseph 
Mitchell,  Anthony  Noble,  James  Strode,  Robert  Carter  Willis, 
William  Patterson,  and  Philip  Pendleton.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  late  Col.  T.  B.  Martin.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road passes  through  the  village. 

The  public  building,  in  the  centre  of  the  view,  is  the  court-house, 
which  was  built  a  year  after  the  formation  of  the  county,  in  the 
reign  of  George  111.  The  jail  at  this  place  is  rarely  tenanted,  and 
but  one  individual  has  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  within  the 
last  12  years.  Traces  of  the  road  cut  by  Braddock's  army  on  their 
unfortunate  expedition  to  the  west,  are  discernible  near  the  town. 
In  St.  Clair's  defeat,  about  80  citizens  of  the  county  were  killed. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Leetown,  (in  the  adjoining  county  of  Jefferson,) 
there  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  eaeh  other,  after  the  war  of  the 
revolation,  three  general  officers  of  the  American  army — Alexan- 
der Stephens,  Horatio  Gates,  and  Charles  Lee.  The  will  of  the 
latter  is  now  in  the  clerk's  office,  in  this  county.  The  accompany- 
ing extract  from  it,  is  in  keeping  with  its  eccentric  author: 

"  I  desire  most  earnestly  that  I  may  not  be  buried  in  any  church 
or  church-yard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  Anabap- 
tist meeting-house,  for  since  I  have  resided  in  this  country,  I  have 
kept  BO  much  bad  company  while  living,  that  1  do  not  choose  to 
oontiiiae  it  when  dead." 
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General  Lee's  nnbonnded  ambition  led  him  to  enyj  the  great  fame  of  Washington* 
and  it  was  supposed  his  aim  was  to  supersede  him  in  the  supreme  command.  He  wrote 
a  pamphlet,  filled  with  scurrilous  imputations  upon  the  military  talents  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.  In  consequence,  he  was  challenged  by  Col.  Laurens,  one  of  Wadi. 
ington's  aids,  and  was  wounded  in  the  duel  which  ensued.  Degraded  in  the  opinions  of 
the  wise  and  virtuous,  he  retired  to  this  section  of  country,  where,  secluded  from  so- 
ciety, he  lived  in  a  rude  hovel,  without  windows  or  plastering,  or  even  a  decent  article 
of  furniture,  and  with  but  few  or  no  companions  but  his  books  and  dogs.  In  1780, 
Congress  resolved  that  they  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services  in  the  army.  In 
the  autumn  of  1782,  wearied  with  his  forlorn  situation  and  broken  in  spirits,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where,  in  his  lodgings  in  an  obscure  pubUc-house  he  soon  died,  a,  martyr 
to  chagrin  and  disappointment.  In  his  dyinf  moments,  he  was,  in  imagination,'  on  the 
field  of  battle :  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  were,  "  Stand  by  me,  my  brave 
grenadier$  /" 

Gen.  Gates,  of  whom  the  prediction  of  Gen.  Lee  was  verified, 
"  that  his  northern  laurels  would  be  covered  with  southern  willow^ 
was,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden,  suspended  from  mili- 
tary command  until  1782,  when  the  great  scenes  of  the  war  were 
over.  Gates  was  one  of  the  infamous  cabal  who  designed  to  sup- 
plant Washington :  but  be  lived  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of 
that  great  man. 

After  the  war.  Gates  lived  about  seven  years  on  his  plantation  in  Virnnia,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  passed  near  New  York  city.  In  1800,  he  was  elected  to  the 
legidature  of  that  state  bv  the  anti-federal  party.  He  died  in  I8i06,  aged  78  years.  "  A 
few  years  before  his  death,  he  generously  gave  fteedom  to  his  slaves,  making  provision 
for  the  old  and  infirm,  while  several  testified  their  attachment  to  him  by  remaining  in 
his  family.  In  the  characteristic  virtue  of  a  planter's  hospitality.  Gates  had  no  com- 
petitor, and  his  reputation  may  well  be  supposed  to  put  this  virtue  to  a  hard  test.  He 
had  a  handsome  person,  and  was  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  remarkably  courteous  to 
all,  and  carrying  good  humor  sometimes  beyond  the  nice  limit  of  dignity."  Both  Lee 
and  Gates  were  natives  of  England,  and  all  three,  Lee,  Gates,  and  Stephens,  had  com- 
mand of  Virginia  troops. 

Many  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  county  were  Scotch-Irish,  who 
were  Presb)rterians.  "  It  is  said  that  the  spot  where  Tuscarora 
meeting-house  now  stands,  is  the  first  place  where  the  gospel  was 
publicly  preached  and  divine  service  performed,  west  of  the  Blue 
Kidge.  This  was,  and  still  remains,  a  Presbyterian  edifice.  Mr. 
Semple,  in  his  history  of  the  Virginia  Baptists,  states  that  in  the 
year  1754,  Mr.  Stearns,  a  preacher  of  this  denomination,  with 
several  others,  removed  from  New  England.  *  They  halted  first 
at  Opequon,  in  Berkeley  county,  Va.,  where  he  formed  a  Baptist 
church,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Gerard.'  This  was 
probably  the  first  Baptist  church  founded  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge." 

There  is  an  interedting  anecdote,  related  by  Kercheval,  in  his  account  of  Indian  in- 
£ursiou8  and  massacres  in  this  region,  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  named  Isabella 
Stockton,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  attack  on  Nealiy's  fort,  and  carried  and  sold 
to  a  Canadian  in  Canada.  A  young  Frenchman,  named  Plata,  becoming  enamored 
with  her,  made  proposals  of  matrimony.  This  she  declined,  unless  her  parents'  con- 
sent could  be  obtained — a  strong  proof  of  her  filial  affection  and  good  sense.  The 
Frenchman  conducted  her  home,  readily  believing  that  his  generous  devotion  and  at- 
tachment to  the  daughter  would  win  their  consent.  But  the  prejudices  then  existing 
against  the  French,  made  her  parents  and  friends  peremptorily  reject  bis  overtures.  Isa- 
bdla  then  agreed  to  elope  with  him,  and  mounting  two  of  her  father's  horses,  they  fled, 
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Imt  were  orertaken  by  her  two  brothen  in  pnmut,  by  whom  ihe  wm  Ibroibly  torn  fnm 
her  brer  and  protector  and  carried  back  to  ber  parenta,  while^the  poor  Frenchman  wnt 
warned  that  hie  life  should  be  the  forfeit  of  any  farther  attempts. 

The  Hon.  Fsuz  GauifDT  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  Sept,  1777,  in  a  log  house  on 
Sleepy  Creek,  in  this  county.  His  father  was  a  native  of  England.  When  Felix  was 
but  two  years  of  age,  his  family  removed  to  what  is  now  Brownsville,  Fenn.,  and  m 
1780  to  Kentucky,  where  he  lived  from  childhood  to  maturity,  and  m  1807  or  1808,  re- 
moved to  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Grundy  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the  western 
Btotes.  When  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  he  had  but  few  superiors.  He  was  always 
a  xealous  and  most  efficient  supporter  of  the  democratic  party.  **  His  manners  were 
amiable,  his  conversation  instructive,  abounding  in  humor  and  occask>nally  sarcastic. 
His  cheerful  disposition  gained  him  friends  among  his  political  opponents,  and  rendered 
him  the  delight  of  the  domestic  circle.  His  morals  were  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain 
of  Christianity,  and,  while  severe  with  himself,  he  was  charitable  to  others.  Integrity 
and  justice  controlled  his  transactions  with  his  fellow-men." 

'*  Col.  Ckawtord  emigrated  from  Berkeley  county  in  1768,  with  his  family,  to  Pena^ 
sylyania.  He  was  a  captain  in  Forbes*  expedition,  in  1758.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Washington,  who  was  fr^uently  an  inmate  of  his  humble  dwelling,  dnrinr  his 
yisite  to  the  then  west,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  lands  and  attending  to  public  biun* 
ness.  CoL  Crawford  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  on  the  frontier,  and  often  took  ths 
lead  in  parties  against  the  Indians  across  the  Ohio.  His  records  and  papers  were  neyer 
preserved,  and  very  httle  else  than  a  few  brief  anecdotes  remain  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  he  raised  a  regiment  by  his  own  exertions, 
and  held  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the  continental  army.  In  1782,  he  accepted, 
with  great  reluctance,  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  ravage  the  Wyandott  and  Mo. 
ravian  Indian  towns  on  the  Muskingum.  On  this  expedition,  at  the  age  of  50,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  most  excruciating  tortures." 


BRAXTON. 

Braxton  was  formed  in  1836,  from  Lewis,  Kanawha,  and  Nicho- 
las, and  named  from  Carter  Braxton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence :  it  is  about  45  miles  long, 
with  a  mean  width  of  20  miles.  It  is  watered  by  Elk  and  Little 
Kanawha  Rivers,  and  their  branches.  The  country  is  rough,  but 
well  watered,  and  fertile.  Pop.  1840,  whites  2,509 :  slaves  64 
free  coFd.  2  ;  total,  2,575. 

Sutton,  the  county-seat,  on  Elk  River,  289  miles  w.  of  Rich- 
mond, is  a  small  village ;  the  only  public  buildings  being  those 
belonging  to  the  county.  The  locality  called  BuUtown,  where 
there  is  a  post-office,  was  so  named  from  the  fact  that  about  sixty 
years  since,  it  was  the  residence  of  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  the 
name  of  whose  chief  was  Captain  Bull. 


BROOKE. 

Brooke  was  formed  from  Ohio  co.,  in  1797.  It  is  the  most  north- 
erly county  in  the  state,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
lying  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  River  called  the  ''  pan- 
handle."  Its  mean  length  is  81  miles,  mean  breadth  6  U2.   The  sur- 
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face  is  hilly,  bnt  mnch  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  county  aboands  in 
coal.  Iiarge  qoantitieB  are  quarried  on  the  side  hills  on  the  Ohio. 
There  is  not  at  the  present  time,  (SepL  1843,)  a  licensed  tavern  in 
the  county,  for  retailing  ardent  spirits,  and  not  one  distillery ;  nor  has 
there  been  a  criminal  prosecution  for  more  than  two  years.  Pop. 
1830,7,040  ;  1840.  whites  7,080,  8laves91,  free  col'd.  77 ;  total,  7,948. 
Fairview,  or  New  Manchester,  lies  on  the  Ohio,  22  miles  tt.  of 
Wellsburg,  on  an  elevated  and  healthy  situation.  It  contains  about 
25  dwellings.  The  churches  are  Presbyterian  and  Methodist. 
Holliday's  Cove  is  a  long  and  scattering  village,  about  7  miles 
above  Wellsbui^,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  of  a  semi-cir- 
cular form.  It  contains  1  Union  church,  1  Christian  Disciples' 
church,  an  academy,  and  about  CO  dwellings.  Flour  of  a  superior 
quality  is  manufactured  at  the  mills  on  Harmon's  Creek,  in  this 
valley.  Bethany  is  beautifully  situated,  8  miles  e.  of  Wellsburg. 
It  contains  a  few  dwellings  only.  It  is  the  residence  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  the  founder  of  the  denomination  generally  known 
as  "  the  Campbellite  Baptists :"  a  niune,  however,  which  they 
themselves  do  not  recognise,  taking  that  of  "  Disciples,  or  Christian 
Baptists." 


Btt&any  Colltgr,  Broake  Cminfy. 


Bethany  College  was  founded  by  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell,  in 
1841.  Its  instructors  are  the  president,  (Dr.  Campbell,)  and  4  pro- 
fessors. The  institution  is  flourishing,  numbering  something  like 
a  hundred  pupils,  including  the  preparatory  department.  The 
buildings  prepared  for  their  reception  are  spacious  and  conve- 
nient. 

The  following  historical  sketch  of  "  the  Disciples  of  Christ,"  with 
a  view  of  their  religious  opinions,  is  from  Hay  ward's  Book  of  Re- 
ligions : 
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Tb«  rlM  ofthlt  loetoty,  if  we  oaly  look  back  to  th«  dimwinf  of  the  Unetof  deoMureation  between  tt  aad 
other  professnn,  is  of  recent  orlglii.  About  the  coimneDcement  of  the  proaent  ceuiury,  the  Bible  eio— , 
without  any  human  addition  in  ttie  form  of  creeds  or  confeMions  of  fidth,  began  to  be  preached  by  amaf 
distin|[uished  ministen  of  different  denomination!,  both  In  Europe  and  Amertea. 

With  various  succeu,  and  with  many  of  the  opiniuni  of  the  various  sects  imperceptiblT  carried  witfl 
them  fipom  the  denominations  to  which  they  once  belnnted,  did  tbe  advocates  of  the  BiUe  cauae  plead 
for  tlie  union  of  Christians  of  every  name,  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  apostlai'  teachin|^  But  it  was  aot 
until  tlie  year  IrSSi  that  a  restoration  of  tlie  original  gotpd  and  order  of  tkingo,  began  to  be  advocated  ia 
a  periudical  edited  by  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Bethany,  Virginia,  entitled  "  The  ChrisiiHU  BaptisL'* 

He  and  his  father,  Thomas  Campbell,  renounced  the  Presbyterian  system,  and  were  immersed,  hi  the 
year  1812.  They,  and  the  congregations  which  they  had  formed,  united  with  the  Redstone  Baptist  As- 
sociation, protesting  againut  all  human  creeds  as  bonds  of  union,  and  professing  subjection  to  the  Bible 
alone.  This  union  took  place  in  the  year  1613.  But,  in  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  that  society  aad 
the  public  the  all-suffirtency  of  the  oaered  Scriptures  for  every  thing  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
Christian  character, — whether  in  the  private  or  social  relations  of  life,  in  the  church,  or  in  the  world, — 
they  began  to  be  opposed  by  a  strong  creed-party  in  that  association.  After  some  ten  years'  debating  and 
contending  for  the  Bible  alone,  and  the  apo«tles*  doctrine,  Alexander  Campbell,  and  the  church  to  whleh 
he  belonged,  united  with  the  Mahoning  association,  in  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio ;  tliat  associalhm 
being  more  favorable  to  his  views  of  reform. 

In  his  debates  on  the  subject  and  action  of  baptism  with  Mr.  Walker,  a  seceding  minister,  in  the  jmt 
1830,  and  with  Mr.  M'Calla,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1833,  hU  \1ews  of  refonna- 
tion  began  to  be  developed,  and  were  very  generally  received  by  the  Baptist  society,  as  fiu  as  these  waffki 
were  read. 

Bat  in  his  "  Christian  Baptist,"  which  began  July  4, 18S3,  his  views  of  the  need  of  reformation 
more  fhlly  exposed ;  and,  as  these  gained  ground  by  the  pl«sding  of  various  ministers  of  the  Baptist 
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nomination,  a  party  in  opposition  began  to  exert  Itself,  and  to  oppose  the  spread  of  what  they 

irieased  to  call  heterodoxy.  But  not  till  after  great  numbers  began  to  act  upon  these  principles,  was  then 
any  attempt  towards  separation.  After  the  Mahoning  association  appointed  Mr.  Walter  Hcott,  an  evaa- 
felist,  in  the  year  1897,  and  when  great  numbers  began  to  be  Immersed  into  Christ,  under  his  labors,  and 
new  churches  began  to  be  erected  by  him  and  other  laborers  in  the  field,  did  the  Baptist  associations  ba> 
gin  to  declare  non-fellowship  ^th  the  brethren  of  the  refbrroation.  Thus,  by  constraint,  not  of  cholea. 
they  were  obliged  to  form  societies  out  of  those  communities  that  split,  upon  the  ground  of  adherence  lo 
the  apostles'  doctrine.    The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  their  views  and  practices  are  the  foliow- 

They  regard  all  the  sects  and  parties  of  the  Christian  world  as  having,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  de 
parted  from  tlie  simplicity  of  faith  and  manners  of  the  first  Christians,  and  as  forming  what  the  apostle 
Paul  calls  '*  the  apostacy."  This  defection  they  attribute  to  the  great  varieties  of  speculation  and  meta- 
physical dogmatism  of  the  countless  creeds,  formularies,  liturgies,  and  books  of  discipline,  adopted  and 
Inculcated  as  bonds  of  union,  and  platforms  of  communion  in  all  the  parties  which  have  sprung  fVom  the 
Lutheran  reformation.  The  effect  of  these  synodical  covenants,  conventional  articles  of  belief,  and  rules 
of  ecclesiastical  polity,  has  been  the  introduction  of  a  new  nomenclature. — a  hiunan  vocabulary  of  reli- 
gious words,  phrases,  and  technicalities,  which  has  displac-ed  the  style  of  the  living  oracles,  and  af&xed 
to  the  sacred  diction  ideas  wholly  unknown  to  the  apostles  of  Christ. 

To  remedy  and  obviate  these  aberrations,  they  propose  to  ascertain  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  accotd- 
Ing  to  the  commonly  received  and  well-established  rules  of  interpretation,  the  ideas  attached  to  the  lead- 
ing terms  and  sentences  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  then  to  use  the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  tha 
apostolic  acceptation  of  them. 

By  thus  expinnslng  the  ideas  communicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  terms  and  phrases  learned  from 
the  apostles,  and  by  avoiding  the  artificial  and  technical  language  of  scholastic  theology,  they  propose  to 
restore  a  pora  speech  to  the  household  of  fUth ;  and,  by  accostmning  the  (kmily  of  Ood  to  use  the  lan- 
guage and  dialect  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  they  expect  to  promote  the  sanctification  of  one  another  through 
the  tmUa,  and  to  terminate  thoae  disccnds  and  debates  which  have  always  originated  flrom  the  wonis 
which  man's  wisdom  teaches,  and  flrom  a  reverential  regard  and  esteem  for  the  style  of  the  great  masters 
of  polemic  divinity ;  believing  that  speaking  the  same  things  in  the  same  style,  is  the  only  oertain  way 
to  thinking  the  nme  things. 

They  make  a  very  marked  dlfbrenoe  between  fkith  and  opinion ;  between  the  testimony  of  God  and 
the  reasonings  of  men ;  the  words  of  the  Spirit  and  human  Inferences.  Faith  in  the  testimony  of  God, 
and  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  Jesus,  are  their  bond  of  union,  and  not  an  agreement  in  any  ab- 
stract views  or  opinions  upon  what  is  written  or  spoken  by  divine  authority.  Hence  all  the  speculations, 
questions,  debates  of  words,  and  abstract  reasonings,  foond  in  human  creeds,  have  no  place  in  their  reli- 
gious fellowship.  Regarding  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  Trinitarianism  and  Unitarianism,  and  all  the 
opposing  theories  of  religious  sectaries,  as  extreme*  begotten  by  each  other,  they  cautiously  avoid  them, 
as  equidistant  fh>m  the  simplicitv  and  practical  tendency  of  the  promises  and  precepts,  of  the  doctrine 
and  &cts,  of  the  exhortations  and  precedents,  of  the  Christian  institution. 

They  look  for  unity  of  spirit  and  the  bonds  of  peace  in  the  practical  acknowledgment  of  one  faith,  one 
Lord,  one  immersion,  one  hope,  one  body,  one  Spirit,  one  God  and  Father  of  all ;  not  in  unity  of  opinions, 
nor  in  unity  of  forms,  ceremonies,  or  mooes  of  worship. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments  they  regard  as  containing  revelations  flrom  God,  and  as  all 
necessary  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect,  and  accomplished  fbr  every  good  word  and  work ;  the  New 
Testament,  or  the  living  oracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  understand  as  containing  the  Christian  religion ;  the 
testimonies  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  they  view  as  illustrating  and  proving  the  great  proposi- 
tion on  which  our  religion  rests,  viz.^  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah,  the  only  begotten  and  well- 
beloved  Son  of  God,  and  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a  divinely  authorized 
narrative  of  the  bef^nning  and  progress  of  the  reicn  or  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  recording  the  ftall  develop- 
ment of  the  gospel  by  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down  m>m  heaven,  and  the  procedure  of  the  apostles  in  setting 
up  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth ;  the  Epistles  as  carrying  out  and  applying  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles 
to  the  practice  of  individuals  and  congregations,  and  as  developing  tlie  tendencies  of  the  gospel  in  the 
behavior  of  its  professon ;  and  all  as  forming  a  complete  standard  of  Christian  fkith  and  morals,  adapted 
to  the  Interval  between  the  ascension  of  Cluist  and  his  return  with  the  kingdom  which  he  has  received 
from  God ;  the  Apocaljrpse,  or  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  John,  in  Patmos,  as  a  figurative  and  proa- 
pective  view  of  all  the  fortunes  of  Christiantty,  from  its  dale  to  the  return  of  the  Saviour. 

Every  one  who  sincerely  believes  the  testimony  which  God  gave  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  saying,  "Thia 
Is  my  Son.  the  beloved.  In  whom  I  delight,**  or.  In  other  words,  believn  what  the  evangelists  and  apoa- 
tlM  nave  testilled  concerning  him,  from  his  eoneepdon  to  hli  ooraiatkm  in  haaTen  at  Lord  of  all,  aad 
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Vi'ois  of  WdUhurg,  Broeie  County. 

Weltsburg,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  tlie  Ohio  River,  337  miles  from  Richmond  and  16  above  Wheeling. 
It  is  a  thriving,  business  place,  and  contains  9  mercantile  stores,  3 
academies,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  1  Christian  Baptist,  and  1 
Episcopal  church,  1  white  flint-glass  works,  1  glass-cutting  establish- 
ment, 1  paper-mill,  1  large  cotton  factory,  2  extensive  potteries,  1 
steam  saw-mill,  5  large  warehouses,  1  newspaper  printing  office,  6 
extensive  flouring-mills  in  it  and  the  vicinity,  1  woollen  factory,  a 
branch  of  the  N.  W.  Va.  Bank,  and  a  population  of  over  2,000. 
Inexhaustible  beds  of  stone-coal  abound  on  all  sides  of  the  place, 
which  is  furnished  at  a  few  cents  per  bushel  tothe  numerous  mann- 
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factories  located  here.  Aboat  50,000  barrels  of  floar  are  annually 
exported  from  here  to  New  Orleans,  in  steam  and  flat  boats. 

Wellsborg  was  laid  out  in  1789,  by  Charles  Prather,  the  original 
proprietor,  from  whom  it  was  named  Charleston.  There  being 
two  other  towns  in  the  state  of  a  similar  name,  it  was  afterwards 
changed  to  its  present  name  frohi  Alexander  Wells,  who  built  a 
flour  warehouse  at  the  point,  the  first  ever  erected  on  the  Ohio. 
The  first  settlers  came  before  the  revolution :  they  were  three 
brothers,  Isaac,  George,  and  Friend  Cox,  who  built  a  fort,  as  a 
protection  against  the  Indians,  about  a  mile  above  the  village. 
Most  of  the  early  settlers  were  from  New  England.  The  inhabit- 
ants in  the  town  and  vicinity,  at  an  early  date,  whose  names  are 
recollected,  were  Wm.  MTarland,  Capt  Oliver  Brown,  Capt.  Sam- 
uel Brown,  Dr.  Joseph  and  Philip  Dodridge,  James  and  Thomas 
Marshall,  Major  M'Mahon,  who  was  killed  in  Wayne's  campaign, 
Samuel  Brady,  the  famous  Indian  hunter,  James  and  Hezekiah 
Griffeth,  Isaac  Reeves,  and  James  Perry.  About  a  mile  below 
town,  on  the  river,  at  a  place  now  called  Indian  Side,  a  Mrs.  Buskirk 
was  killed  and  scalped  by  the  Indians.  The  Mingo  tribe  of  Indians 
had  a  settlement  tnree  miles  above  Wellsburg,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

Philip  Dodeidge,  who  died  at  Washington,  in  1832,  while  a 
member  of  Congress,  was  from  Wellsburg.  He  was  scarcely  less 
celebrated  in  western  Virginia,  for  his  eloquence  and  splendid 
talents,  than  was  Patrick  Henry,  in  his  day,  m  the  oldest  portions 
of  the  state.  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  in  the  American  Pioneer,  has 
given  the  subjoined  sketch : 

Bfr.  Dodridge,  as  if  well  known  to  the  eariy  inhabitants  of  western  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  that  region,  for  his 
splendid  talents  at  the  bar;  and  has  probably  never  been  excelled,  if  he  has  been 
equalled,  for  his  discrimination  in  fathoming  the  depths  of  an  intricate  case,  or  his 
poweifol  and  logical  reasoning  in  unfolding  it  His  father  was  among  the  earliest  set- 
tiers  of  northwestern  Virginia,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  was  then  called  Charleston,  but  now 
Wellsburg.  His  constitution  being  not  very  robust,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years 
be  was  tULen  from  the  plough,  put  to  school,  and  commenced  the  study  of  Latin.  His 
vigorous  mind  drank  in  knowledge  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  or  as  a  dry  sponge  absorbs 
water.  It  soon  became  a  habit  with  him  to  exercise  his  memorv,  in  changing  the  com- 
mon conversation  around  him  into  the  idiom  of  his  studies  ;  and  following  his  father  in 
his  evening  and  morning  devotions,  he  soon  learned  to  render  his  prayers  into  very  good 
Latin,  and  to  converse  with  his  teacher  fluently.  This  close  application  to  his  bM>ks, 
although  it  invigorated  his  mental  powers,  yet  enfeebled  his  body,  and  it  became  neces. 
sary  for  a  while  to  suspend  his  studies.  At  this  pericxi,  the  region  in  which  he  lived  had 
become  so  much  improved  as  to  afibrd  considerable  surplus  produce  beyond  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  only  market  for  which  was  to  be  found  on  the  Mississippi  River 
or  at  New  Orleans.  Some  of  his  cousins,  young  men  of  his  own  age,  having  loaded  a 
boat  with  flour,  invited  him  to  go  with  them,  and  recruit  his  enfeebled  frame  by  a 
voyage  to  the  south.  Nothing  very  interesting  occurred  until  they  reached  Natchez, 
at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  They  were  very  strict  in  their  police, 
forbidding  any  strangers  or  boatmen  to  go  up  into  the  town,  seated  on  a  high  blufi^, 
without  a  written  permission  from  the  commandant  or  governor  of  the  place.  Young 
l>adridge  feeling  the  ill  effects  of  confinement  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  boat,  and  that 
be  needed  exercise,  determined  to  take  a  walk  and  visit  the  town  on  the  hill.  He  had 
ascended  about  half  way,  when  he  was  met  by  a  well-dressed  man,  who  accosted  him 
in  the  Spanish  language.  Dodridge  did  not  fully  undentand  him,  but  thought  it  similar 
to  the  Latin,  and  answered  him  in  that  tongue.    It  so  happened  that  the  individual  who 
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addrened  him  was  no  leai  a  penonajre  than  the  frovemor  of  Natchez,  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  Latin,  having  been  libcrallj  educated  in  Spaia.  They  soon  fell  into  a 
▼ery  familiar  and  animated  discoune,  without  Philip's  once  suspecting  the  station  of 
his  new  acquaintance.  Learning  that  he  had  visited  the  Mississippi  country  on  account 
of  his  delicate  health,  and  that  he  was  now  walking  for  exercise,  after  long  confinement 
to  the  boat,  and  withal  astonished  and  delighted  to  have  discovered  so  learned  a  man  in 
an  up-country  boatman,  he  invited  him  to  his  house.  The  sprightly  wit  and  uncommon 
intellect  of  the  young  stranger  soon  won  his  whole  heart,  and  interested  the  Spanish 
commandant  deeply  in  his  welfare.  His  admiration  was  not  the  less  excited,  from 
having  pointed  out  to  him  on  a  large  map  of  the  western  country,  which  hung  against  the 
wall,  the  spot  near  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River,  where  he  was  born,  and  from  whence  he 
departed  on  the  present  voyage.  While  thus  agreeably  engaged,  a  black  servant  drove  up 
to  the  door  with  a  neat  Spanish  carriage  and  pair  of  horses,  accompanied  with  an  invitation 
from  the  governor  to  step  in  and  ride  as  far  as  he  pleased.  With  many  thanks,  not  the 
less  acceptable  to  his  benefactor  from  their  being  clothed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  Philip 
accepted  the  offered  kindness,  and  extended  his  ride  to  some  distance  around  me  suburbs 
of  Natchez.  When  about  to  depart,  he  was  invited  to  call  every  day  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained, and  the  carriage  and  servant  should  be  ready  for  his  service.  This  pleasing  in- 
tercourse was  continued  for  about  a  week ;  and  when  he  finally  took  his  leave,  the 
governor  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  several  of  the  first  men  in  New  Orleans, 
accompanied  with  many  flattering  expressions  of  his  admiration  for  his  uncommon  ac- 
quirements, and  the  pleasure  his  acquaintance  had  afforded  him ;  thus  demonstrating 
the  homage  that  is  ever  paid  by  the  wise  and  good  to  learning  and  worth,  even  when 
accompamed  with  poverty  and  among  strangers.  His  companions  looked  with  wonder  and 
astonishment  at  the  gracious  reception  and  attention  paid  to  their  cousin  by  the  governor, 
while  they  were  barelv  allowed  to  step  on  shore,  and  not  suffered  to  leave  the  vicinity 
of  the  landing.  Phihp  laughingly  told  them  it  was  all  owing  to  his  good  looks,  which 
they  could  ha^y  believe,  as  in  this  particular  they  were  decidedly  superior  to  their 
cousin.  On  reaching  New  Orleans,  his  letters  procured  him  ready  admission  to  the 
tables  and  the  society  of  the  most  prominent  men  m  the  city  ;  and  the  few  weeks  he  staid 
there  were  passed  in  a  round  of  amusements,  freely  bestowed  by  the  hospitable  Span- 
iards. At  his  departure  they  loaded  him  with  their  good  wishes  and  assurances,  that 
they  should  never  forget  his  name,  or  the  pleasure  they  had  received  from  the  brilliant 
salUes  of  his  humor  and  wit 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Dodridge,  a  brother  of  the  above,  was  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  in  Wellsburg.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
work,  entitled,  "  Notes  on  the  settlement  and  Indian  Wars  of  the 
western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  from  the  year  1763 
until  the  year  1783,  inclusive,  together  with  a  view  of  the  state 
of  society  and  manners  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  country.** 
From  this  interesting  and  graphic  volume,  we  have,  in  our  work, 
made  several  extracts.  We  here  present  the  reader  with  his  de- 
scription of  the  weddings  among  the  early  pioneers : 

For  a  long  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  the  inhabitants  in  general 
married  young.  There  was  no  distinction  of  rank,  and  very  little  of  fortune.  On  these 
accounts  the  first  impression  of  love  resulted  in  marriage ;  and  a  family  establishment 
cost  but  a  little  labor,  and  nothing  else.  A  description  of  a  wedding,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  will  serve  to  show  tiie  manners  of  our  forefathers,  and  mark  the  grade  of 
civilization  which  has  succeeded  to  their  rude  state  of  society  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  At  an  early  period,  the  practice  of  celebrating  the  marriage  at  the  house  of  the 
bride  began,  and,  it  should  seem,  with  great  propriety.  She  also  had  the  choice  of  the 
priest  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

A  wedding  engaged  the  attention  of  a  whole  neighborhood ;  and  the  frolic  was  an. 
ticipated  by  old  and  young  with  eager  expectation.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
it  is  told  that  a  wedding  was  almost  the  only  gathering  which  was  not  accompanied 
with  the  labor  of  reaping,  log-rolling,  building  a  cabin,  or  planning  some  scout  or 
campaign. 

In  the  morning  of  the  wedding-day,  the  groom  and  his  attendants  assembled  at  the 
house  of  his  father,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  mansion  of  his  bride  by  noon,  which 
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wu  the  nraal  time  for  eelebntiiig  the  nuptiali,  which  for  certain  muit  take  place  before 
dinDer 

Let  the  reader  imagine  an  assemblage  of  people,  without  a  store,  tailor,  or  mantua- 
maker,  within  a  hundred  miles ;  and  an  assemblage  of  hones,  without  a  blacksmith  or 
saddler  within  an  equal  distance.  The  gentlemen  dressed  in  shoe-packs,  moccasins, 
leather  breeches,  leggins,  linsey  hunting-shirts,  and  all  home-made.  The  ladies  dressed 
in  linsey  petticoats,  and  linsej  or  linen  bed-gowns,  coarse  shoes,  stockings,  handker- 
chiefs,  and  buckskin  gloyes,  if  any.  If  there  were  any  buckles,  rings,  buttons,  or  ruf- 
fles, they  were  the  relics  of  old  times  ;  family  pieces,  from  parents  or  grand-parents. 
The  horses  were  caparisoned  with  old  saddles,  old  bridles  or  halters,  and  pack-saddles, 
with  a  bag  or  blanket  thrown  over  them  ;  a  rope  or  string  as  often  constituted  the  girth, 
as  a  piece  of  leather. 

The  march,  in  double  file,  was  often  interrupted  by  the  narrowness  and  obstructions 
of  oar  horse-paths,  as  they  were  called,  for  we  had  no  roads ;  and  these  difficulties 
were  often  increased,  sometimes  bv  the  good,  and  sometimes  by  the  ill.wiU  of  neighbors, 
by  falling  trees,  and  tying  grape-vines  across  the  way.  Sometimes  an  ambuscade  was 
formed  by  the  wayside,  and  an  unexpected  discharge  of  several  guns  took  place,  so  as 
to  cover  the  wedding-party  with  smoke.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed this  discharge  ;  the  sudden  spring  of  the  horses,  the  shrieks  of  the  girls,  and  the 
chivalric  bustle  of  their  partners  ^  save  them  from  falling.  Sometimes,  m  spite  of  all 
that  could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  some  were  thrown  to  the  ground.  If  a  wrist,  elbow, 
or  ankle  happened  to  be  sprained,  it  was  tied  with  a  handkerchief,  and  little  more  was 
thooght  or  said  about  it. 

Another  ceremony  commonly  took  place  before  the  party  reached  the  house  of  the 
bride,  after  the  practice  of  making  whiskey  began,  which  was  at  an  early  period  ;  when 
the  party  were  about  a  mile  from  the  place  of  their  destination,  two  young  men  would 
single  out  to  run  for  the  bottle  ;  the  worse  the  path,  the  more  logs,  brush,  and  deep 
hollows,  the  better,  as  these  obstacles  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  greater  display 
of  intrepidity  and  horsemanship.  The  English  fox-chase,  in  point  of  danger  to  the 
rideiB  and  their  horses,  is  nothing  to  this  race  for  the  bottle.  The  start  was  announced 
by  an  Indian  yell ;  logs,  brush,  muddy  hollows,  hill  and  glen,  were  speedily  passed  by 
the  rival  ponies.  The  bottle  was  always  filled  for  the  occasion,  so  that  there  was  no 
use  for  judges ;  for  the  first  who  reached  the  door  was  presented  with  tlie  prize,  with 
which  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  company.  On  approaching  them,  he  announced 
his  victory  over  his  rival  by  a  shrill  whoop.  At  the  head  of  the  troop,  he  gave  the 
bottle  fint  to  the  groom  and  his  attendants,  and  then  to  each  pair  in  succession  to  the 
rear  of  the  line,  giving  each  a  dram ;  and  then  putting  the  bottle  in  the  bosom  of  hia 
honting.shirt,  took  his  station  in  the  company. 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  preceded  the  dinner,  which  was  a  substantial  back- 
woods feast,  of  beef,  pork,  fowls,  and  sometimes  venison  and  bear-meat,  roasted  and 
boiled,  with  plenty  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables.  During  the  dinner  the 
greatest  hilarity  always  prevailed,  although  the  table  might  be  a  large  slab  of  timber, 
hewed  out  with  a  broadaxe,  supported  by  four  sticks  set  in  auger-holes  ;  and  the  fumi. 
ture,  some  old  pewter  dishes  and  plates ;  the  rest,  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers  ;  a  few 
pewter  spoons,  much  battered  about  the  edges,  were  to  be  seen  at  some  tables.  The 
rest  were  made  of  horns.  If  knives  were  scarce,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  the 
scalping-knives,  which  were  carried  in  sheaths  suspended  to  the  belt  of  the  hunting-shirt. 

After  dinner  the  dancing  commenced,  and  generally  lasted  till  the  next  morning. 
The  figures  of  the  dances  were  three  and  four-handed  reels,  or  square  setts  and  jigs. 
The  commencement  was  always  a  square  four,  which  was  followed  by  what  was  called 
jigging  it  off ;  that  is,  two  of  the  four  would  single  out  for  a  jig,  and  were  followed  by 
the  remaining  couple.  The  jigs  were  often  accompanied  with  what  was  called  cutting 
out ;  that  is,  when  either  of  the  parties  became  tired  of  tho  dance,  on  intimation  the 
place  was  supplied  by  some  one  of  the  company  without  any  interruption  of  the  dance. 
In  this  way  a  dance  was  often  continued  till  the  musician  was  heartily  tired  of  his 
situation.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  if  any  of  the  company,  through  weari- 
ness, attempted  to  conceal  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  they  were  hunted 
up,  paraded  on  the  floor,  and  the  fiddler  ordered  to  play,  "  Hang  out  till  to-morrow 
morning." 

About  nme  or  ten  o'clock,  a  deputation  of  the  young  ladies  stole  off  the  bride,  and 
pat  her  to  bed.  In  doing  this,  it  firequently  happened  that  they  had  to  ascend  a  ladder 
instead  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  leading  from  the  dining  and  ball-room  to  the  loft,  the  floor 
of  which  was  made  of  clapboarcu,  lying  loose,  and  without  nails.  As  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  was  commonly  behind  the  door,  which  was  purposely  opened  for  the  occasion. 
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and  ita  roondt  at  the  iimar  endf  were  well  hnng  with  himtmg.4durts,  pettieoate,  and 
other  articlee  of  clothing,  the  candlee  bein^  on  the  o|^>osite  side  of  the  houee,  the  exit 
of  the  bride  was  noticed  but  by  few.  This  done,  a  deputation  of  young  men  in  like 
manner  etole  off  the  ^room,  and  placed  him  snugly  by  the  tide  of  his  bride.  The  dance 
•till  continued ;  and  if  seats  happened  to  be  scarce,  which  was  often  the  ease,  erery 
young  man,  when  not  engaged  in  the  dance,  was  obliged  to  oSta  his  lap  as  a  seat  for 
one  of  the  girls  ;  and  the  o£r  was  sure  to  be  accepted.  In  the  midst  of  this  hilarity 
the  bride  and  groom  were  not  forgotten.  Pretty  late  in  the  night,  some  one  would  re- 
mind the  company  that  the  new  couple  must  Jtand  in  need  of  some  refreshment ;  black 
Betty,  which  was  the  name  of  the  bottle,  was  called  for,  and  sent  up  the  ladder ;  but 
sometimes  black  Betty  did  not  go  alone.  I  have  many  times  seen  as  much  bread,  beef, 
pork,  and  cabbage,  sent  along  with  her,  as  would  afford  a  good  meal  for  half  a  dozen 
hungry  men.  The  young  couple  were  compelled  to  eat  and  drink,  more  or  less,  of 
whatever  was  offered  them. 

It  often  happened  that  some  neighbors  or  relations,  not  being  asked  to  the  wedding, 
took  offence ;  and  the  mode  of  revenge  adopted  by  them  on  such  occasions,  was  that  ^ 
cutting  off  the  manes,  foretops,  and  toils  of  the  horses  of  the  wedding  company. 

On  returning  to  the  infare,  the  order  of  procession,  and  the  race  for  black  lietty,  was 
the  same  as  before.  The  feasting  and  dancing  often  lasted  for  several  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  whole  company  were  so  exhausted  with  loss  of  sleep,  that  several  days 
rest  were  reqmsite  to  fit  them  to  return  to  their  ordinary  labors. 

Should  I  be  asked  why  I  have  presented  this  unpleasant  portrait  of  the  rude  manners 
of  our  forefathers — I  in  my  turn  would  ask  my  reader,  why  are  you  pleased  with  the  his- 
tories of  the  blood  and  carnage  of  battles  7  Why  are  you  delighted  with  the  fictions 
of  poetry,  the  novel,  and  romance  ?  I  have  related  truth,  and  only  truth,  strange  as  it 
may  seem.  I  have  depicted  a  state  of  society  and  manners  which  are  fast  vanishing 
from  the  memory  of  man,  with  a  view  to  give  the  youth  of  our  country  a  knowledge 
of  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  to  give  contentment  to  the  aged,  by  preventing 
them  from  saying,  "  that  former  times  were  better  than  the  present" 

Capt  Samuel  Brady  resided  at  one  time  at  Wellsburg.  He  was 
tall,  rather  slender,  and  very  active,  and  of  a  dark  complexion. 
When  in  the  forest,  engaged  in  war  or  hunting,  he  usually  wore, 
instead  of  a  hat,  a  black  handkerchief  bound  around  his  head. 

He  bore  towards  the  Indians  an  implacable  hatred,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
his  father  and  brother  by  them,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  of  vengeance.  Gen.  Hugh 
Brady,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  is  either  a  brother  or  nephew  of  him.  He  was  at  the  siege 
of  Boston ;  a  lieutenant  at  the  massacre  of  Paoli ;  and  in  1779-80-81,  while  Gen. 
Broadhead  held  command  at  Fort  Pitt,  was  captain  of  a  company  of  rangera.  To  fully 
detail  his  adventures  would  require  a  volume,  and  we  have  space  but  for  a  few  anecdotes, 
drawn  from  various  sources,  illustrative  of  his  courage  and  sagacity, 

A  party  of  Indians  having  made  an  inroad  into  the  Sewickly  settlement,  and  com- 
mitted barbarous  murders  and  carried  off  some  prisoners,  Brady  set  off  in  pursuit  with 
only  five  men  and  his  pet  Indian.  He  came  up  with  them,  and  discovered  they  were  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Mahoning.  Having  reconnoitred  their  position,  Brady  returned 
to  and  posted  his  men,  and  in  the  deepest  silence  all  awaited  the  break  of  day.  When 
it  appeared,  the  Indians  arose  and  stood  around  their  fires ;  exulting,  doubtless,  in  the 
scalps  they  had  taken,  the  plunder  they  had  acquired,  and  the  injury  they  had  inflicted 
on  their  enemies.  Precarious  joy— ehort-lived  triumph !  The  avenger  of  blood  was 
beside  them  !  At  a  signal  given,  seven  rifles  cracked,  and  five  Indians  were  dead  ere  they 
fell.  Brady's  well-known  war-cry  was  heard,  his  party  was  among  them,  and  their  guns 
(mostly  empty)  were  all  secured.     The  remaining  Indians  instantly  fled  and  disappeared. 

Brady  being  out  with  his  party,  on  one  occasion  had  reached  Slippery  Rock  Creek, 
a  branch  of  the  Beaver,  without  seeing  signs  of  Indians.  Here,  however,  he  came  on 
an  Indian  trail  in  the  evening,  which  he  followed  till  dark  without  overtaking  the  In. 
dians.  The  next  morning  he  renewed  the  pursuit,  and  overtook  them  while  they  were 
engaged  at  their  morning  meal.  Unfortunately  for  him,  another  party  of  Indians  were 
in  hi8  rear.  They  had  fallen  upon  his  trail,  and  pursued  him,  doubtless,  with  as  much 
ardor  as  his  pursuit  had  been  characterized  by  ;  and  at  the  moment  he  fired  upon  the 
Indians  in  hia  front,  he  was,  in  turn,  fired  upon  by  those  in  his  rear.  He  was  now  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  vastly  outnumbered.  Two  of  his  men  fell ;  his  tomahawk  was 
shot  from  his  side,  and  the  battle-yell  was  given  by  the  party  in  his  rear,  and  loudly  re- 
turned and  repeated  by  thoae  in  his  front    There  was  no  time  for  hesitation  ;  no  safe^ 
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in  dday ;  no  chance  of  raecenfiil  defence  in  their  preeent  pontion.  Tlie  braye  captain 
and  hifl  rangen  had  to  flee  before  their  enemies,  who  pressed  on  th^ir  flying  footstepa 
with  no  lagging  speed.  Brady  ran  towards  the  creek.  He  was  known  by  many,  if  not 
all  of  them ;  and  many  and  deep  were  the  scores  to  be  settled  between  him  and  them. 
They  knew  the  country  well :  he  did  not ;  and  from  his  running  towards  the  creek  they 
were  certain  of  taking  him  prisoner.  The  creek  was,  for  a  loug  distance  above  and  be- 
low the  point  he  was  approaching,  washed  in  its  channel  to  a  great  depth.  In  the  cer- 
tain expectation  of  catching  him  there,  the  private  soldiers  of  his  party  were  disregarded ; 
and  throwing  down  their  guns,  and  drawing  their  tomahawks,  all  pressed  forward  to 
seize  their  victim.  Quick  of  eye,  fearless  of  heart,  and  determined  never  to  be  a  captive 
to  the  Indians,  Brady  comprehended  their  object,  and  his  only  chance  of  escape,  the 
moment  he  saw  the  creek ;  and  by  one  mighty  efibrt  of  courage  and  activity,  defeated 
the  one  and  effected  the  other.  lie  sprang  across  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  stood,  rifle 
in  hand,  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  safety.  As  quick  as  lightning  his  rifle  was  primed ; 
for  it  was  his  invariable  practice  in  loading  to  prime  first  The  next  minute  the  pow- 
der-horn was  at  the  gun's  muzzle  ;  when,  as  he  was  in  this  act,  a  large  Indian,  who  had 
been  foremost  in  the  pursuit,  came  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  with  the  manliness  of  a 
generous  foe,  who  scorns  to  undervalue  the  qualities  of  an  enemy,  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  tolerable  English,  *'  Blady  make  good  jump !"  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  the 
compliment  was  uttered  in  derision ;  for  the  moment  he  had  said  so  he  took  to  his  heels, 
and,  as  if  fearful  of  the  return  it  might  merit,  ran  as  crooked  as  a  worm-fence — some- 
times leaping  high,  at  others  suddenly  squatting  down,  he  appeared  no  way  certain  that 
Brady  would  not  answer  from  the  lips  of  his  nAe.  But  the  rifle  was  not  yet  loaded. 
The  captain  was  at  the  place  afterwards,  and  ascertained  that  his  leap  was  about  23 
feet,  and  that  the  water  was  20  feet  deep.  Brady's  next  efibrt  was  to  gather  up  hie 
men.  They  had  a  place  designated  at  which  to  meet,  in  case  they  should  happen  to  be 
separated  ;  and  thither  he  went,  and  found  the  other  three  there.  They  immediately 
commenced  their  homeward  march,  and  returned  to  Pittsburg  about  half  defeated. 
Three  Indians  had  been  seen  to  fall  from  the  fire  they  gave  them  at  breakfast. 

In  Sept.,  1782,  immediately  after  the  Indians  had  been  defeated 
in  their  attempt  to  take  the  fort  at  Wheeling,  they  sent  100  pick- 
ed warriors  to  take  Rice's  Fort,  which  was  situated  on  Buffalo 
Creek,  about  12  or  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  fort*  consisted 
of  some  cabins  and  a  small  blockhouse,  and,  in  dangerous  times, 
was  .the  refuge  of  a  few  families  in  the  neighborhood. 

*  "  The  reader  will  understand  by  this  term,  not  only  a  place  of  defence,  but  the 
residence  of  a  small  number  of  families  belonging  to  the  same  neighborhood.  As  the 
Indian  mode  of  warfare  was  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes,  it 
was  as  requisite  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  women  and  children  as  for  that  of  the 
men. 

"  The  fort  consisted  of  cabins,  blockhouses,  and  stockades.  A  range  of  cabins  com- 
monly formed  one  side  at  least  of  the  fort  Divisions,  or  partitions  of  logs,  separated  the 
cabins  from  each  other.  The  walls  on  the  outside  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  (he  slope 
of  the  roof  being  turned  wholly  inward.  A  very  few  of  these  cabins  had  puncheon  floors, 
the  greater  part  were  earthen.  The  blockhouses  were  built  at  the  angles  of  the  fort 
Thev  projected  about  two  feet  beyond  the  outer  walls  of  the  cabins  and  stockades. 
Then:  upper  stories  were  about  eighteen  inches  every  way  larger  in  dimension  than  the 
under  one,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  story  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  making  a  lodgment  under  their  walls.  In  some  forts,  instead  of  block- 
houses, the  angles  of  the  fort  were  furnished  with  bastions.  A  large  folding  gate,  made 
of  thick  slabs,  nearest  the  spring,  closed  the  fort.  The  stockades,  bastions,  cabins,  and 
blockhouse  walls,  were  furnished  with  port-holes  at  proper  heights  and  distances.  The 
whole  of  the  outside  was  made  completely  bullet-proof. 

"  It  may  be  truly  said  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ;  for  the  whole  of  this 
work  was  made  without  the  aid  of  a  single  nail  or  spike  of  iron ;  and  for  this  reason, 
•ach  things  were  not  to  be  had.  In  some  places,  less  exposed,  a  single  blockhouse,  with 
a  cabin  or  two,  constituted  the  whole  fort.  Such  places  of  refuge  may  appear  very 
tiifling  to  thoee  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  formidable  military  garrisons 
of  Europe  and  America ;  but  they  answered  the  purpose,  as  the  Indians  had  no  artillery. 
They  eeldom  attacked,  and  scarcely  ever  took  one  of  them." — Dodridge'a  Note9. 
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Hw  Infijuv  •nrnmndad  the  fort  at  oifht  >»  tb*)'  wer«  diacoTsred,  tod  loon  mtJrn 
aoftttBck,  which  contmoed  st  intcrrida  until  3  o'clock  in  the  munun^.  In  lh«  intemla 
of  tlw  firing  the  lodiuiB  freqnentlf  called  out  to  thspeople  of  tha  fart,  "  GItc  np,  gJT« 
up,  too  muj  Indiui.  Indiaa  too  big.  No  kill"  They  wara  aoawered  with  defiance. 
"  Coma  on,  jron  cnrardi ;  wa  on  mad;  far  yoa.  Show  m  yoai  yellow  bidec  and  we 
will  make  holaa  in  them  for  yan."  They  were  only  aii  men  in  the  (brt,  yet  aoch  mm 
theii  akitl  and  hravery,  that  Iha  Indiani  were  finally  obliged  to  ratrsat  with  the  loaa  of  « 
nnmbar  of  their  men. 

"  Thai  waa  thia  little  place  defended  by  a  Spartan  band  of  aii  men,  aninat  100 
ehoaen  warriora,  exaiperatad  ta  madneaa  by  their  failura  at  Wheeling  Fart  lacdr  namaa 
■ball  be  inacribed  in  Ihe  liat  of  the  heroea  of  oar  early  tiroea.  They  were  Jacob  Miller, 
George  Lefler,   Peter  Follenweider,  Daniel  Rice,  George  Felebanm,  and  Jacob  Laflsr, 

Cu     George  Felebaom  was  ahot  in  the  (brebead,  thmngb  a  port-hole  at  the  aecood 
of  the  Indiana,  and  inatanlly  expired,  to  that  in  reality  the  defence  of  the  place  wa* 
Btada  by  only  fire  men." 


BOTETOURT. 
BoTEToraT  was  formed  ia  1769  from  Angnsta,  and  named  from 
Gov.  Botetourt.  Its  length  is  44  miles,  with  mean  breadth  of  16 
miles.  The  Blue  Ridge  forms  it«  e.  boundary,  and  much  of  the 
connty  is  mountainous.  The  James  River  runs  through  the  m.  part 
Much  of  the  snl  is  fertile. 


Fincatttt  from  Orovt  H IL 

FmcABTLE,  the  county-seat,  lies  175  miles  west  of  Richmond.  Thia 
town  was  established  by  law  in  1772,  on  forty  acres  given  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Israel  Christian,  and  named  after  the  seat  of  Lord  Bote- 
tourt in  England.  It  is  compactly  built  in  a  beautiful  rolling 
country.  It  contains  5  mercantile  stores,  1  newspaper  printing 
office,  2  academies ;  1  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  and 
1  Methodist  church  ;  and  a  population  of  about  700.  The  above 
view  shows  the  principal  part  of  the  village  as  it  appears  from 
Anderson's  or  Grove  Hill.  The  public  building  on  the  left  is  the 
Episcopal,  and  that  on  the  right  the  Presbyterian  church.    The 
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North  monntain,  5  miles  distant,  appears  in  the  background. 
Pattonsburg  and  Bachanon  lie  immediately  opposite  each  other, 
on  the  James  River,  12  miles  n.  of  Fincastle.  They  are  connected 
together  by  a  fine  bridge,  and  in  a  general  description  would  be 
considered  as  one  village.  They  are  beautifully  situated  in  a  val- 
ley, between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Purgatory  mountain,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  James  River,  though  in  high  water,  batteaux  go 
up  as  far  cus  Covington  in  Alleghany  co.  These  villages  were  in- 
corporated in  1832-3,  and  contain  at  present  1  newspaper  printing 
office,  a  branch  of  the  Va.  bank,  5  stores,  a  tobacco  inspection,  2 
tobacco  factories ;  1  Free,  1  Presbjrterian,  and  1  Episcopal  church ; 
and  a  population  of  about  450.  Eventually  the  James  River 
Canal  will  pass  through  here  to  Covington,  and  probably  a  mac- 
adamized road  from  Staunton  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Dagger^s  Springs  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
near  the  James  River,  18  miles  from  Fincastle,  16  from  Buchanon, 
22  from  Lexington.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  very  fine.  Some 
years  since  extensive  improvements  were  made  there  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  guests. 

**  The  moat  active  mineral  ingradients  in  the  water  are  carbonated  alkalies.  In  this  it  AMkn  materially 
ftxND  the  White  and  Salt  Sulphur,  and  is  more  nearly  assimilated  in  its  qualities  to  the  Red  and  Gray 
Sulphur.  It  is,  however,  more  decidedly  allcallne  than  either  of  those  sprinfs.  This  peculiarity  wtU 
ever  recommend  it  to  persons  subject  to  acidities  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  other  concomitants  or  dyn 
pepsia,  while  the  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  that  it  contains  will  render  it  useful  in  all  of  those  com- 
plaints  for  which  sulphur-water  is  usually  prescribed." 

At  the  small  village  of  Amsterdam,  5  miles  s.  of  Fincastle,  there 
is  a  large  brick  church,  lately  built  by  the  Dunkards.  The  Bun- 
kers at  Amsterdam  are  descendants  of  Germans  who  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  following,  regarding  the  tenets  and  practices 
of  this  sect,  is  from  a  published  account : 

The  Tnnkers  are  a  denomination  of  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  which  took  Its  rise  in  the  vear  1734.  It  was 
foonded  by  a  German,  who,  weary  of  the  world,  retired  to  an  agreeable  solitude,  within  sixty  miles  of 
FliUadelpUa,  fat  the  more  free  exerdse  of  religious  contemplation.  Curiosity  attracted  fhllowers,  and  his 
■iunrie  and  engaging  mannen  made  them  proselvtea.  Thev  soon  settled  a  little  colony,  called  Ephrata, 
fai  allnaioa  to  uie  Hebrews,  who  used  to  sing  psalms  on  the  border  of  the  river  Euphrates.  This  denom- 
bMtloo  seem  to  have  obtained  their  name  from  their  bapthdng  their  new  converts  by  plunging.  They  ara 
alao  ealled  7VinM«r#,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  baptism,  which  is  by  putting  the  person, 
while  kneeling,  head  first  under  water,  so  as  to  resemble  the  motion  of  the  body  in  the  action  of  tumbling. 
They  me  the  tiine  immersion,  with  laying  on  the  hands  and  prayer,  even  when  the  person  baptized  is  in 
the  water.  Their  habit  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  themselves,  consisting  of  a  long  tunic  or  coat,  reaching 
down  to  their  heels,  with  a  sash  or  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  a  cap  or  hood  hanging  from  the  shoulders. 
They  do  not  shave  the  head  or  beard. 

The  men  and  women  have  separate  habitations  and  distinct  governments.    For  these  purposes,  they^ 
erected  two  large  wooden  buildings,  one  of  which  is  occuj^ed  by  the  brethren,  the  other  by  the  sisters  of 
the  society ;  and  in  each  of  them  there  is  a  banqueting-room,  and  an  apartment  for  public  worship ;  for 
the  brethren  and  sisters  do  not  meet  together  even  at  their  devotions. 

They  used  to  live  chiefly  upon  roots  and  other  vegetables,  the  rules  of  their  society  not  allowing  them 
flesh,  except  upon  particular  occasions,  when  they  hold  what  they  call  a  love-feast ;  at  which  time  the 
brethren  and  sisters  dine  together  in  a  large  apartment,  and  eat  mutton,  but  no  other  meat.  In  each  of 
their  little  cells  they  have  a  bench  fixed,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  bed,  and  a  small  block  of  wood  for  a 
pillow.    They  allow  of  marriages,  but  consider  celibacy  as  a  virtue. 

The  principal  tenet  of  the  Tankers  appears  to  be  this — that  fUture  hap|riness  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
peaance  and  outward  mortifications  in  tnis  life,  and  that,  as  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  meritorious  suflbrings, 
became  the  Bedeemer  of  manldnd  in  general,  so  each  Individual  of  the  human  race,  by  a  litb  of  absti- 
■enee  and  restraint,  may  work  out  his  own  salvation.  Nay,  they  go  so  fitr  as  to  admit  or  works  of  super* 
erofation,  and  declare  that  a  man  may  do  much  more  than  he  is  in  Justice  or  equity  obliged  to  do,  and  that 
his  superabundant  works  may,  therefore,  be  applied  to  the  salvation  of  others. 

This  denomination  deny  the  eternity  of  fViture  punishments,  and  believe  that  the  dead  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them  by  our  Saviour,  and  that  the  souls  of  the  Just  are  employed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  those 
wlu>  have  had  no  revelation  in  this  life.  They  suppose  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  sabbatical  year,  and  year  of 
JidiUee,  are  typical  of  certain  periods  after  the  general  judfpment,  in  which  the  souls  of  those  who  are  noC 
thien  admittM  Into  happiness  are  purified  flrom  their  corruption.  If  any,  within  those  smaller  periods,  are 
so  fax  humbled  as  to  acknowledge  the  perfections  of  God,  and  to  own  Christ  as  their  only  Saviour,  they 
are  received  to  felicity ;  while  those  who  continue  obstinate  are  reserved  in  torments,  until  the  grand 
period,  typified  by  ths  JubUee,  arrives,  in  which  all  shall  be  made  happy  in  the  endless  fruition  of  the 
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TlwT  Alto  deny  Um  impatatloii  of  Adun'f  fio  to  hli  potterlty.  Th«7  ditdaim  violeBee,  evm  In  etiM 
of  Ml^defencet  and  rafbr  tbemielrM  to  be  defrauded,  or  wronged,  ratniBr  than  go  to  law.  Their  chnrdi 
fovemment  and  discipline  are  the  aame  with  other  Baptists,  except  that  every  brother  is  allowed  to  apaalc 
m  the  congregation ;  and  their  best  speaker  is  usually  ordained  to  be  the  minister.  They  have  deacons 
•■d  deaconesses  tkom  amcmg  their  ancient  ^dows  and  ezhorters,  who  are  all  licensed  to  use  th^  |^ 
Matedly.  The  Tnnkers  are  not  so  rigid  in  their  dress  and  manner  of  life  as  Ibnnerly ;  still  they  rotain 
the  Iklth  of  their  (kthen,  and  lead  lives  of  great  industry,  ftugality,  and  purity. 

In  1761,  about  sixty  Shawanee  warriors  penetrated  the  settle- 
ments on  James  River,  committed  several  murders,  and  carried  off 
several  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Renix  and  her  five 
children.  The  Indians  were  overtaken  in  their  retreat  by  a  party 
of  whites,  and  nine  of  their  number  killed,  after  which  they  pro- 
ceeded towards  their  villages  without  further  molestation.  The 
remainder  of  the  story  is  given  by  Withers : 

In  Boquet*8  treaty  with  the  Ohio  Indians,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  whites  det^nod  by  them  in  cap- 
tivity were  to  be  brought  in  and  redeemed.  In  compliance  with  this  stipulation,  MYs.  Renix  was  brought 
to  Staunton  in  1767  and  ransomed,  together  with  two  of  her  sons,  William,  the  late  Col.  Renix,  of  Green- 
brier, and  Robert,  also  of  Greenbrier— Betsy,  her  daughter,  had  died  on  the  Miami.  Thomas  returned  in 
1783,  but  soon  after  removed,  and  settled  on  the  Scioto,  near  Chilicothe.  Joshua  never  came  back ;  ho 
took  an  Indian  wife,  and  became  a  chief  among  the  Miamies— he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
died  near  Detroit  in  1810. 

Hannah  Dennis  was  separated  firom  the  other  captives,  and  allotted  to  live  at  the  Chilicothe  towns. 
Bbe  learned  their  language,  painted  herself  as  they  uo,  and  in  many  respects  conformed  to  their  manners 
and  customs.  She  was  attentive  to  sick  persons,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  as  one  well 
skilled  in  the  art  of  curing  diseases.  Finding  them  very  superstitious,  and  believers  In  necromancy,  sbo 
professed  witchcraft,  and  affected  to  be  a  prophetess.  In  this  manner  she  conducted  herself,  tiU  she  be- 
came so  great  a  (avorite  with  them  that  they  gave  her  Aill  liberty,  and  honored  her  as  a  queen.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Mrs.  Dennis  was  always  determined  to  effect  her  escape,  when  a  fkvorable  opportunity 
should  occur ;  and  having  remained  so  long  with  them,  appanntly  well  satisfied,  they  ceased  to  entertain 
any  suspicions  of  such  a  design.  y 

ui  June,  1763,  she  left  the  Clilllcothe  iowns,  ottetuiblf  to  procure  herbs  for  medicinal  purposes,  (as  she 
had  before  frequently  done.)  but  retUlf  to  attempt  an  escape.  As  she  did  not  return  that  night  her  iaten< 
tion  became  suspected,  and  iu  the  morning  some  warriors  were  sent  In  pursuit  of  her.  In  order  to  leaw 
as  little  trail  as  possible,  she  had  crossed  the  Scioto  River  three  times,  and  was  lust  getting  over  the  fourth 
time,  40  miles  below  the  town,  when  she  was  discovered  by  her  pursuers.  They  fired  at  her  across  the 
river  without  eflfoct ;  but,  In  endeavoring  to  make  a  rapid  flight,  she  had  one  of  her  feet  severely  cut  by  a 
■harp  stone. 

The  Indians  then  rushed  across  the  river  to  overtake  and  catch  her,  but  she  eluded  them  by  onwUng 
Into  the  hollow  limb  of  a  large  fallen  sycamore.  They  searched  around  for  her  some  time,  frequently 
stepping  on  the  log  which  concealed  her,  and  encamped  near  It  that  night.  On  the  next  day  they  went  oa 
to  the  Ohio  River,  but  finding  no  trace  of  her,  they  returned  home. 

Mrs.  Dennis  remained  at  that  place  three  days,  doctoring  her  wound,  and  then  set  off  for  home.  Sho 
crossed  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Great  Kenawha,  on  a  log  of  drift-wood,  travelling  only  during 
the  night  for  fear  of  discovery.  Bhe  subsisted  on  roots,  herbs,  green  grapes,  wild  cherries,  and  river  mus- 
sels— and,  entirely  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Greenbrier  River,  with  no 
expectation  of  ever  proceeding  ftirther.  In  this  situation  she  was  found  by  Tlioinas  Athol  and  three 
others  fVora  Clendennin's  settlement,  which  she  had  passed  without  knowing  iu  She  had  been  then 
upwards  of  twenty  days  on  her  disconsolate  journey,  alone,  on  foot ;  but,  till  then,  cheered  with  the  hope 
or  again  being  with  her  friends. 

She  was  talcen  back  to  Clendennln's,  where  they  kindly  ministered  to  her,  till  she  became  so  flur  invlgor 
ated  as  to  travel  on  horsebaclc,  with  an  escort,  to  Fort  Young  on  Jackson's  River,  firom  whence  she  wan 
carried  home  to  her  relations. 

Gen.  Andrew  Lewis  resided  on  the  Roanoke,  in  this  county.  He 
was  one  of  the  six  sons  of  that  Lewis  who,  with  Mackey  and  Sai- 
ling, had  been  foremost  in  settling  Augusta  eo.,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  a  family  who  behaved  so  bravely  in  defending  the 
infant  settlements  against  the  Indians. 

In  Braddock's  war,  he  was  in  a  company  in  which  were  all  his  brothers,  the  eldest, 
Samuel  Lewis,  being  the  captain.  This  corps  distinguished  themselves  at  Braddock's 
defeat  They,  with  some  other  of  the  Virginia  troops,  were  in  the  advance,  and  the  first 
attacked  by  the  enemy.  Severed  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  they  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy  to  their  companions,  with  the  loss  of  many  men.  His  conduct  at  Major 
Grant's  defeat,  in  his  attack  upon  Fort  Duquesne,  acquired  for  him  the  highest  reputa- 
tion  for  prudence  and  courage.  He  was  at  this  time  a  major.  In  this  action,  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  under  Grant,  were  surrounded  by  the  Indians ;  when  the  work  of  death 
went  on  quite  rapidly,  and  in  a  manner  quite  novel  to  the  Highlanders,  who,  in  all  their 
European  wan,  had  never  before  seen  men's  heads  skinned.  When  Major  Lewis  was 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  Grant  with  his  200  provincials,  he  met  one  of  the  Highland- 
ers under  speedy  flight,  and  inquiring  of  him  how  the  battle  wms  going,  he  Sftid  they 
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were  "  a*  beaten,  and  he  had  leen  Donald  M'Donald  up  to  hit  honkers  in  mud,  and  a' 
ike  tkeen  of  hit  heed.**  Both  Lewis  and  Grant  were  made  prisoners.  Before  Lewis 
was  taken  into  the  fort,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothes  but  his  shirt.  An  elderly 
Indian  insisted  upon  having  that ;  but  he  resisted,  with  the  tomahawk  drawn  over  his 
head,  until  a  French  officer,  by  sig^ns,  requested  him  to  deliver  it,  and  then  took  him  to 
his  room,  and  gave  him  a  complete  dress  to  put  on.  While  they  wore  prisoners,  Grant 
addressed  a  letter  to  Gen.  Forbes,  attributingr  their  defeat  to  Lewia.  This  letter  being 
inspected  by  the  French,  who  knew  the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  they  handed  it  to 
Lewis.  He  waited  upon  Grant,*  and  challenged  him.  Upon  his  refusal  to  fight,  he 
spat  in  his  fape  in  the  presence  of  the  French  officers,  and  then  left  him  to  reflect  upon 
iua  baseness.  Major  Lewis  was  with  Washington  July  4,  1754,  at  the  capitulation  of 
Fort  Necessity,  when,  by  the  articles  agreed  upon,  the  garrison  was  to  retire,  and  retom 
without  molestation  to  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  the  French  commander 
promised  that  no  embarrassment  should  be  interposed  either  by  his  own  men  or  the 
savages.  While  some  of  the  soldiers  of  each  army  were  intermixed,  an  Irishman,  ex- 
asperated with  an  Indian  near  him,  "  cursed  the  copper-colored  scoundrel,**  and  raised 
his  musket  to  shoot  him.  Lewis,  who  had  been  twice' wounded  in  the  engagement,  and 
was  then  hobbling  on  a  staff,  raised  the  Irishman's  gun  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  firing, 
and  thus  not  only  saved  the  life  of  the  Indian,  but  probably  prevented  a  general  massa- 
cre of  the  Virginia  troops.  He  was  the  commander  and  general  of  the  Virginia  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  (see  Mason  co.,)  fought  the  10th  of  May,  1774.  In  tins 
campaign  the  Indians  were  driven  west  of  the  Ohio.  Washington,  in  whose  regiment 
Lewis  ^d  once  been  a  major,  had  formed  so  hi^h  an  opinion  of  his  bravery  and  military 
skill,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  induced  to  recom- 
mend him  to  Congress  as  one  of  the  major-generals  of  the  American  army — a  recom- 
mendation which  was  slighted,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Gen.  Stephens.  It  is  also 
said,  that  when  Washington  was  commissioned  as  commander-in-chief,  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  appointment  had  been  given  to  Gen.  Lewis.  Upon  this  slight  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Stephens,  Washington  wrote  to  Gen.  Lewis  a  letter,  which  is  published  hi 
his  correspondence,  expressive  of  his  regret  at  the  course  pursued  by  Congress,  and 
promising  that  he  should  be  promoted  to  the  first  vacancy.  At  his  solicitation,  Lewis 
accepted  the  commission  of  brigadier-general,  and  was  soon  after  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  the  army  stationed  near  Williamsburg.  He  commanded  the 
Virginia  troops  when  Lord  Dunmore  was  driven  from  Gwynn*s  Island,  in  1776,  and 
announced  his  orders  for  attacking  the  enemy  by  putting  a  match  to  the  first  gun,  an 
eighteen  pounder,  himself. 

Gen.  Lewis  resigned  his  command  in  1780  to  return  home,  being  seized  ill  with  a 
fever.  He  died  on  his  way,  in  Bedford  co.,  about  40  miles  from  his  own  house  on  the 
Roanoke,  lamented  by  all  acquainted  with  his  meritorious  services  and  superior  qualities. 

'*  Gen.  Lewis,"  says  Stuart,  in  his  Historical  Memoir,  "  was  upwards  of  six  feet 
high,  of  uncommon  strength  and  agility,  and  his  form  of  the  most  exact  symmetry. 
He  had  a  stern  and  invincible  countenance,  and  was  of  a  reserved  and  distant  deport- 
ment, which  rendered  his  presence  more  awful  than  engaging.  He  was  a  commissioner, 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  to  hold  a  treaty,  on  behalf  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  with  the 
six  nations  of  Indians,  together  with  the  commissioners  from  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  other  eastern  provinces,  held  at  Fort  Stanevix,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  in  the 
year  1768.  It  was  then  remarked  by  the  governor  of  New  York,  that  '  the  earth 
seemed  to  tremble  under  him  as  he  walked  along.*  His  independent  spirit  despised 
sycophantic  means  of  gaining  popularity,  which  never  rendered  more  than  his  merits 
torted." 


BRUNSWICK. 

Brukswick  was  formed,  in  1720,  from  Surry  and  Isle  of  Wight. 
It  is  nearly  a  square  of  26  miles  on  a  side.     The  southwest  angle 

*  This  was  the  same  Col.  Grant  who,  in  1775,  on  the  floor  of  the  British  Parliamenty 
■aid  that  he  had  often  acted  in  the  same  service  with  the  Americans — ^that  he  knew 
them  well,  and,  from  that  knowledge,  ventured  to  predict  "  that  they  would  never  dare 
face  an  English  army,  as  being  destitota  of  every  requisite  to  constitute  good  soldieraj" 
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touches  the  Roanoke,  and  a  small  section  is  drained  by  that  stream ; 
bat  the  body  of  the  county  is  comprised  in  the  valleys  of  Meherrin 
and  Nottoway  Rivers  and  declines  to  the  east.  Large  quantities 
of  tobacco  and  com  are  raised,  together  with  some  cotton.  Pop. 
1830,  15,770;  1840,  whites  4,978,  slaves  8,805,  free  colored  563; 
total,  14,346. 

Lawrenceville,  the  county-seat,  is  73  miles  w.  of  s.  from  Rich- 
mond. It  is  a  neat  village,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  branch  of 
Meherrin  River,  and  contains  2  churches  and  about  25  dwellings. 
Lewisville  contains  about  15  dwellings. 

In  the  upper  end  of  the  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Avant's  and 
Taylor's  creeks,  have  been  found  many  Indian  relics,  and  this  por- 
tion of  the  county  yet  shows  traces  of  having  been  inhabited  by 
Indians.  It  is  supposed  that  when  the  country  was  first  settled, 
there  was  a  frontier  fort,  or  trading  establishment,  a  few  miles 
below  Pennington's  Bridge,  on  the  Meherrin :  an  iron  cannon  now 
lies  on  a  hill  near  the  spot,  and  in  the  neighborhood  runs  a  road, 
called  to  this  day  ^  the  fort  road."  There  are  also  excavations  in 
the  earth  constructed  for  wolf-pits,  by  the  early  settlers.  Tradi- 
tion says  they  were  formed  in  the  following  manner :  A  hole  was 
dug  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  small  at  the  top,  and  growing  wider 
on  all  sides  as  it  descended,  sloping  inward^  so  much  that  no  beast 
could  climb  up.  Two  sticks  were  fastened  together  in  the  middle 
at  right  angles ;  the  longer  one  confined  to  the  ground,  and  the 
shorter^^to  the  inner  end  of  which  was  attached  the  bait — swing- 
ing across  the  middle  of  the  pit,  so  that  when  the  wolf  attempted 
to  seize  it,  he  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom. 


BUCKINGHAM. 

Buckingham  was  formed  in  1761,  from  Albemarle.  It  is  34  miles 
long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  24.  The  James  River  runs  on  its 
N.  and  w.  and  the  Appomattox  on  its  s.  boundary.  Willis'  and 
Slate  Rivers  rise  in  the  south  part.  On  the  margin  of  the  streams 
the  land  is  fertile,  but  the  intervening  ridges  are  frequently  sterile 
and  desolate,  and  in  many  sections  uninhabited.  The  surface  is 
generally  level,  and  the  only  mountain  of  note  is  Willis*,  from 
which  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  prospect  over  a  vast  extent  of 
level  country.  The  Buckingham  White  Sulphur  Spring  is  12 
miles  sE.  of  the  court-house,  and  there  are  also  one  or  two  other 
mineral  springs  in  the  county,  none  of  which  have  as  yet  attained 
any  celebrity.  Buckingham  is  rich  in  minerals  ;  some  dozen  gold 
mines  have  been  in  operation,  only  three  or  four  of  which  have 

E roved  profitable.  Limestone  found  in  the  county  is  beginning  to 
e  used  in  agriculture,  and  iron  ore  abounds.  Upon  Hunt's  Creek, 
within  2  miles  of  James  River  Canal,  is  an  inexhaustible  slate 
quarry  of  superior  quality.    The  principal  literary  institutions  of 
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the  county  are  a  Collegiate  Institute  for  females,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Methodist  church,  and  the  Slate  River  Academy,  which 
has  two  professors,  and  is.  liberally  supported.  Tobacco,  corn, 
wheat,  and  oats,  are  the  principal  products.  Pop.  1830,  18,351; 
1840,  whites  7,323,  slaves  10,014,  free  colored  449 ;  total,  18,786. 

Maysville,  the  county-seat,  79  miles  west  of  Richmond,  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  on  Slate  River,  26  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  James,  is  a  neat  village,  containing  1  church,  4  stores, 
and  about  200  inhabitants.  New  Canton  contains  about  40  dwell- 
ings. Curdsville,  a  flourishing  village,  has  1  Episcopal  church,  6 
stores,  and  about  250  inhabitants. 

PiTiR  Francisco,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  celebrated  for  his  personal  streni^ 
llTed  and  raised  his  family  in  Buckingfham,  where  he  died  a  few  years  since.  His  ongin 
was  obscure.  He  supposed  that  he  was  a  Portugruese  by  birth,  and  that  he  was  kidnap^ 
ped  when  an  infant,  and  carried  to  Ireland.  He  had  no  recollection  of  his  parents,  and 
the  first  knowledge  he  preserved  of  himself  was  in  that  country  when  a  small  boy. 
Hearing  much  of  America,  and  being  of  an  adventurous  turn,  he  indented  himself  to  a 
■ea-captain  for  seven  years,  in  payment  for  his  passage.  On  his  arrival  he  was  sold  to 
Anthony  Winston,  Em\.,  of  this  county,  on  whose  estate  he  labored  faithfully  until  tbd 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  He  was  then  at  the  age  of  16,  and  partaking  of  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  times,  he  asked  and  obtained  permission  of  his  owner  to 
enlist  in  the  continental  army.  At  the  storming  of  Stony- Point,  he  was  the  first  tol* 
dier,  after  Major  Gibbon,  who  entered  the  fortress,  on  which  occasion  he  received  a 
bayonet  wound  In  the  thigh.  He  was  at  Brandywine,  Monmouth,  and  other  battles  at 
the  north,  and  was  transferred  to  the  south  under  Greene,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
actions  of  the  Cowpens,  Camden,  Guilford  Court-House,  &c.  He  was  a  very  brave 
man,  and  possessed  such  confidence  in  his  prowess  as  to  be  almost  fearless.  He  used 
a  sword  having  a  blade  five  feet  in  length,  which  he  could  wield  as  a  leather,  and  every 
swordsman  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  His  servioei 
were  so  distinguished,  that  he  would  have  been  promoted  to  an  office  had  he  been  ena- 
bled to  write.  His  stature  was  6  feet  and  an  inch,  and  his  weight  260  pounds.  Hie 
complexion  was  dark  and  swarthy,  features  bold  and  manly,  and  his  hands  and  feet  un- 
commonly \&Tee.  Such  was  his  personal  strength,  that  he  could  easily  shoulder  a  cannon 
weighing  1100  pounds  *,  and  our  informant,  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  now  resid- 
ing in  this  county,  in  a  communication  before  us,  says :  "  he  could  take  me  in  his  right 
hand  and  pass  over  the  room  with  me,  and  play  my  head  against  the  ceiling,  as  though 
I  had  been  a  doll-baby.  My  weight  was  195  pounds !"  The  following  anecdote,  illus- 
trative of  Francisco*8  valor,  has  often  been  published  :— < 

"  While  the  British  army  were  spreading  havoc  and  desolation  all  around  them,  by 
their  plunderings  and  burnings  in  Virginia,  in  1781,  Francisco  had  been  reconnoitring, 
and  while  stopping  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Wand,  then  in  Amelia,  now  Nottoway  county, 
nine  of  Tarleton's  cavalry  came  up,  with  three  negroes,  and  told  him  he  was  their  pris- 
oner. Seeing  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  made  no  resistance.  Believing  him 
to  be  very  peaceable,  they  all  went  into  the  house,  leaving  him  and  the  paymaster  to- 
gether. *  Give  up  instantly  all  that  you  possess  of  value,  said  the  latter,  *  or  prepare  to 
die.'  '  I  have  nothing  to  give  up,*  said  Francisco,  *  so  use  your  pleasure*  '  Deliver  in- 
stantly,* rejoined  the  soldier,  '  those  massy  silver  buckles  which  you  wear  in  your  shoes.* 
'  They  were  a  present  from  a  valued  friend,*  replied  Francisco,  '  and  it  would  grieve  me 
to  part  with  them.  Give  them  into  your  hands  I  never  will.  You  have  the  power ; 
take  them,  if  you  think  fit.'  The  soldier  put  his  sabre  under  his  arm,  and  bent  down 
to  take  them.  Francisco,  finding  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  recover  his  liberty, 
stepped  one  pace  in  his  rear,  drew  the  sword  with  force  from  under  his  arm,  and  in- 
stantly gave  him  a  blow  across  the  scull.  '  My  enemy,*  observed  Francisco,  '  was 
brave,  and  though  severely  wounded,  drew  a  pistol,  and,  in  the  same  moment  that  be 
pulled  the  trigger,  I  cut  his  hand  nearly  off.  The  bullet  grazed  my  side.  Ben  Wand 
(the  man  of  the  house)  very  ungenerously  brought  out  a  musket,  and  gave  it  to  one  of 
the  British  soldiers,  and  told  him  to  make  use  of  that  He  mounted  the  only  horse  they 
could  get,  and  presented  it  at  my  breast  It  missed  fire.  I  rushed  on  the  nrazzle  of 
the  gun.    A  $kort  ttruggU  enmed,    I  disanned  and  wounded  him.    Tarieton's  troop 
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of  ftuT  kunind  men  wcte  In  mght.    All  ma  hniiy  and  coofunoD,  whioh  1  ii 
bf  npektadlj  baUooing,  ■■  loud  ai  I  could,  Come  on,  my  broBt  boyri  run  ' 
1H  »Ul  Wfn  ditpatcli  lliett/tiB,  and  Ihtn  attack  tkt  main  boiy!      Tb« 


\tfr  with  Hint  Britith  Dragooni. 
[Thla  min'rBliillnii  of  Filler  FnnclKo'i  (lUanl  acllnn  with  ninr  of  Tsrielon's  ruTAlTT.  In  ilthl  or  a 
troop  of  WO  men.  which  Uxih  plnec  In  Amflln  counly.  Vlrflnln,  ITOI.  In  iripoclftaiy  loMrllwl  to  him.  Ire 
JWDM  W-bawr  nnd  Jun«  VVanol I. —Published  Dc(.  lit,  IBH,  lir  Juna  Wetalec  of  Pcnniylvuli.] 

flew  to  Ihe  troop  ;  iKe  alhcra  were  panic  struck,  and  fled.  1  Bfiicd  Wand,  and  would 
have  diapatched  him,  but  the  poor  wretch  bcir^ed  for  his  life;  he  waa  not  only  an  ob- 
ject of  mj  contempt,  but  pity.  The  eight  horses  llial  were  left  behind,  I  gave  bim  to 
CDDceal  for  me.  Discovenag  Tarlvton  had  dispalr.hcd  ten  more  in  pursuit  of  mc,  1 
made  oft.  1  CTaded  llieir  vigiluDce.  Tliry  slopped  to  refresh  theniBelrea.  I,  like  an 
old  loi,  doubled,  and  fell  on  their  rear.  I  went  tlie  neit  day  to  Wand  far  mj;  bursa  ; 
he  demanded  two,  far  his  troubla  and  gcnoroua  intenliana.  Finding  my  situation  dan. 
genua,  and  aurrouaded  by  encmiei  where  I  aught  to  have  found  friends,  1  went  off  with 
my  *ii  honn.  I  intended  to  have  avenged  myself  of  Wand  at  a  future  day,  but  Prot- 
idence  ordained  1  should  not  be  his  eieculiouei,  for  be  broke  Ilia  neck  by  a  fall  troia 
one  of  the  very  horses.'  " 

Several  other  anecdotes  sro  related  of  the  strength  and  bravery  of  Francraco.  At 
Gata'  defeat  at  Camden,  after  running  aoma  dialence  along  a  road,  he  took  to  Ibe  wooda 
and  aal  down  to  rest ;  a  British  trooper  came  up  and  ordered  him  to  suironder.  With 
feigned  humility,  he  rephed  he  would,  and  added,  aa  his  ruusket  was  empty,  he  bad  no 
fnitber  use  for  it.  He  then  cBTeleesiy  presented  it  sidewa^,  and  thus  throwing  Ihe  sol- 
dier off  his  guard,  he  suddenly  levelled  the  piece,  and  driving  the  bayonet  through  hisab- 


n,  hurled  him  ofT  hia  home,  mounted  it,  and  co 
hia  colonel,  William  Mayo,  of  Powhalun,  who  wai 
mounted  and  gave  up  tlie  animal  to  hia  retreating 
oolonel  lubeequentl;  preeented  him  with  a  Ihousaui 
iVaneisco  poeseased  strong  natural  sense,  and  an 
•  cxmipanionable  man,  and  ever  a  welcome  v 


Hew 


inood  hia  retreat.  Soon  he  overtook 
an  foot.  Francisco  gcneroualy  dia- 
fficer,  far  which  act  of  kindness  the 
icresofland  in  Kentucky, 
[niable  disposition.  He  was.  withal, 
the  first  families  in  this  region  of  the 


I  indiutnoiia  and  temperate,  and  alwajw  adrawtad  ths  put  of  Um  weak 
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and  unprotected.  On  occaaioni  of  outbreak!  at  public  ^therin^,  he  was  better  in  nuh- 
ing  in  and  preeerTing  public  peace,  than  all  the  conservative  authorities  on  the  ground. 
Late  in  life,  partly  through  the  influence  of  his  friend,  Chas.  Yancey,  Esq.,  he  was  ap. 
pointed  sergeant-at-arms  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  in  which  service  he  died,  in  1836, 
and  was  interred  with  military  honon  in  the  puUic  burying-ground  at  Richmond. 


CABELL. 

Cabell  was  created  in  1809,  from  Kanawha,  and  named  from 
Wm.  H.  Cabell,  Gov.  of  Va.,  from  1805  to  1808.  It  is  35  miles 
long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  20  miles.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  county  is  wild  and  uncultivated,  and  somewhat  broken.  The 
river  bottoms  are  fertile,  and  settled  upon.  Pop.  1830, 5,884  ;  1840, 
whites  7,574,  slaves  567,  free  colored  22  ;  total,  8,163.  Barbours- 
ville,  the  county-seat,  lies  on  the  Guyandotte  river,  7  1-2  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  352  miles  wnw.  of  Richmond.  The  turnpike,  lead- 
ing from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  by  the  great  watering-place, 
to  the  Kentucky  line,  passes  through  this  village,  which  contains 
about  30  dwellings.  Guyandotte  lies  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Guyandotte  River.  It  is  much  the  most  important  point  of 
steamboat  embarkation,  as  well  as  debarkation,  in  western  Vir- 
ginia,  with  the  exception  of  Wheeling.  It  is  a  flourishing  village, 
containing  1  church,  6  or  8  stores,  a  steam  saw-mill,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  800. 

Cabell  county  was  settled  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Thomas  Hannon  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  having  removed, 
in  1796,  from  Botetourt  county  to  Green  Bottom,  about  18  miles 
above  Guyandotte,  when  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made. 
Soon  afler  Guyandotte  was  settled,  at  which  place  Thomas  Buf- 
fington  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers. 

A  portion  of  the  beautiful  fiatland  of  what  is  called  Green  Bot- 
tom, lying  partly  in  this  and  Mason  county,  a  few  years  since,  be- 
fore the  plough  of  civilization  had  disturbed  the  soil,  presented  one 
of  those  vestiges  of  a  city  which  are  met  with  in  central  America, 
and  occasionally  in  the  southern  and  western  forests  of  the  United 
States.  The  traces  of  a  regular,  compact,  and  populous  city  with 
streets  running  parallel  with  the  Ohio  River,  and  crossing  and  in- 
tersecting each  other  at  right  angles,  covering  a  space  of  nearly 
half  a  mile,  as  well  as  the  superficial  dimensions  of  many  of  the. 
houses,  are  apparent,  and  well  defined.  Axes  and  saws  of  an 
unique  form — the  former  of  iron,  the  latter  of  copper — as  well  as 
other  implements  of  the  mechanic  arts,  have  been  found.  These 
remains  betoken  a  state  of  comparative  civilization,  attained  by 
no  race  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country  now  known  to  have  exist- 
ed. Who  they  were,  or  whence  they  sprung,  tradition  has  lost  in 
the  long  lapse  of  ages.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  these  remains  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  elsewhere  than  upon  the  river  bottoms,  or  flat 
level  lands. 
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CAMPBELL. 

Campbell  was  formed  from  Bedford  in  1764,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Gen.  William  Campbell,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  American 
revolution.  In  form,  it  approximates  to  a  square  of  about  25 
miles  on  a  side;  its  surface  is  broken,  and  its  soil  productive. 
Staunton  River  runs  on  its  s.,  and  the  James  on  its  nw.  bound- 
ary ;  both  of  these  streams  are  navigable  for  boats  far  above  the 
county  limits,  thus  opening  a  communication  with  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  Albemarle  Sound.  Pop.  1830,  20,330;  1840,  whites 
10,213,  slaves  10,045,  free  colored  772  ;  total,  21,030. 

Besides  the  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Lynchburg,  there  are 
in  the  county  several  small  villages,  viz. :  Campbell  C.  H.,  12  miles 
0.  of  Lynchburg,  Brookneal,  Leesville,  and  New  London. 

Lynchburg,  the  fifth  town  in  population  in  Virginia,  is  situated 
on  a  steep  declivity  on  the  south  bank  of  James  River,  in  the 
midst  of  bold  and  beautiful  scenery,  within  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  and  116  miles  westerly  from  Richmond. 
This  town  was  established  in  October,  1786,  when  it  was  enacted 
^  that  45  acres  of  land,  the  property  of  John  Lynch,  and  lying 
contiguous  to  Lynch's  Ferry,  are  hereby  vested  in  John  Clarke, 
Adam  Clement,  Charles  Lynch,  John  Callaway,  Achilles  Douglass, 
William  Martin,  Jesse  Burton,  Joseph  Stratton,  Micajah  Moor* 
man,  and  Charles  Brooks,  gentlemen,  trustees,  to  be  by  them,  or  any 
six  of  them,  laid  ofi*  into  lots  of  half  an  acre  each,  with  convenient 
streets,  and  established  a  town  by  the  name  of  Lynchburg."  The 
father  of  the  above-mentioned  John  Lynch  was  an  Irish  emigrant, 
and  took  up  land  here  previous  to  the  revolution.  His  place,  then 
called  Chesnut  Hill,  afterwards  the  seat  of  Judge  Edmund  Wins- 
ton, was  two  miles  below  here.  At  his  death  the  present  site  of 
Lynchburg  fell  to  his  son  John,  by  whose  exertions  the  town  was 
established.  The  original  founder  of  Lynchburg  was  a  member 
of  the  denomination  of  Friends,  and  a  plain  man,  of  strict  integrity 
and  great  benevolence  of  character.  He  died  about  20  years  since, 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  town, 
there  was  but  a  single  house,  the  ferry-house,  which  stood  where 
the  toll-house  to  the  bridge  now  is.  A  tobacco  warehouse  and  2 
or  3  stores  were  thereupon  built  under  the  hill,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  any  buildings  were  erected  upon  the  main  street.  The 
growth  of  the  place  has  been  gradual.  In  1804,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  present  one,  and 
shortly  after  a  market  was  established.  The  first  Sabbath-school 
in  the  state  was  formed  in  the  church  above  mentioned,  in  the 
spring  of  1817,  by  George  Walker,  James  McGehee,  and  John 
Thurman.  The  next  churches  built  were  the  First  Presbyterian, 
the  Baptist,  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  the  Protestant  Methodist, 
the  Second  Presbyterian,  and  a  Friends'  meeting-house  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  The  Catholic  and  Universalist  churches  were 
erected  in  1843. 
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"TIm  LyBchbnrg  Water  Works,  for  HimUliiiiff  tha  town  with  an  nnfallinc  tapply  of  pore  and  wholo- 
fome  water,  were  constructed  in  183^29,  under  the  direction  of  Albert  Stein,  Esq.,  enfinew,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  950,000.  The  hei^t— unprecedented  in  this  country — to  which  it  was  necessary  to  raise  Um 
water,  renders  tlds  one  of  the  most  interestinc  undertalcings  of  the  land  in  the  United  States. 

**  An  arm  of  the  James,  formed  by  an  island  al>out  3  miles  in  length,  is  crossed,  a  short  distance  abom 
the  limits  of  the  corporation,  by  a  dam  10  feet  high.  A  canal  of  half  a  mile  in  length  conveys  the  water 
to  the  pump-house  on  the  river  bank,  at  the  foot  of  3d  alley.  A  double  forcing-pump,  on  the  plan  of  Dt 
la  Hire,  worked  by  a  large  breast  wheel,  impels  the  water  through  the  ascending  pipe,  wliich  is  9000  fiMt 
lonf,  to  a  reservoir  containing  400,000  gallons,  situated  between  4th  and  5th  streets,  and  at  the  c/eveKm 
«/ 953  feet  ab&ve  the  level  of  the  river.  Fire-plugs  are  connected  with  the  distributing  pipes,  at  every  iB- 
tersection  of  the  alleys  with  Std  and  3d  streeta.  and  afford  an  admirable  security  apdnst  the  danger  of 
fire.  The  helsht  of  the  resen'oir,  above  these  streets,  gives  a  Jet  of  water  by  means  of  hose  pipes,  of 
from  60  to  80  ntet  elevation,  and  throws  it,  in  bold  and  continuous  streams,  over  the  roofii  of  the  higliMt 
houses. 

**The  water-power  created  by  the  dam  for  the  water  works,  is  amply  sufficient  for  working  a  large 
additional  amount  of  machinery,  and  waits  only  for  a  clearer  perception  by  capitalists,  of  the  mannne- 
tnring  advantages  of  this  town,  to  be  brought  into  extensive  use.  The  cheapness  of  labor,  the  ahuiA- 
ance  of  provisions,  and  the  extent  and  wealth  of  the  country  looking  this  way  for  supplies  of  domeattc, 
as  well  as  of  foreign  goods,  unite  with  the  vast  water-power  actually  prepared  and  ready  for  any  appli- 
cation, in  inviting  the  attention  of  men  of  capital  and  enterfXlse  to  this  important  subject**  Tmm 
works  are  gradually  enlarged,  ftoax  year  to  year,  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population. 

The  annexed  account  of  the  celebration  of  lajring  the  comer  stone  of  the  water  works,  Is  from  a  new^ 
paper  of  that  date  :— 

ImncsTiNo  EvBirr.— On  Saturday  last,  [August  23d,  1838,]  an  event  deeply  interestinc  to  Lynchlmfg 
took  place ;  one  in  which  the  convenience,  health,  and  safety  of  us  all,  are  involved.  The  comer  sto— 
of  the  Ltnchburo  WATtn  Works  was  laid— works,  the  magnitude  of  which  exceed  any  ever  attempted 
In  Virginia'  •  •  -The  stone  was  laid  with  civic,  masonic,  and  military  ceremonies.  About  9,  a.  m.,  the  pio- 
eeeslon  was  formed  at  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  the  lower  end  or  Main  street,  in  the  following  order:— 
TYm  military ;  the  reverend  clergy ;  the  engineer ;  the  members  of  the  conunoa  council,  preceded  by 
the  watering  committee ;  the  Judge  of  the  General  Court  for  the  circuit,  and  mayor  of  the  CorporathMi; 
the  rec<Mrder  and  aldermen ;  the  Masonic  fraternity' ;  citizens. 

When  the  procession,  under  the  directions  of  the  marshals  of  the  day — Blajor  James  B.  Risque,  Col. 
Maurice  U.  Langhorne,  and  Captains  R.  R.  Phelps,  Samuel  I.  Wiat,  and  A.  M.  Gilliam--reached  tbi 
ground,  the  artillery  and  rifle  companies  formed  a  hollow  square,  within  which  were  the  masons,  Um 
ai^acent  banks  being  thronged  with  spectators. 

The  impressive  ceremonies  commenced  with  a  prayer  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Reid,  followed  by  solemn  music.  The  Rev.  F.  G.  Smith  then  implored  of  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the 
Universe,  a  blessing  on  the  undertaldng.  The  Masonic  firatemity  proceeded  to  lay  the  corner  stone ;  th« 
plate  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

This  Stone,  the  foundation  of  a  W(»'k  executed  by  order  of  the  common  council  of  Lynchburg,  ibr 
supplying  the  town  with  water,  was  laid  under  the  direction  of  John  Vict^,  John  Thurman,  John  fitfly, 
David  G.  Murrell,  and  Samuel  Clavtor,  by  the  Rt.  W.  Howson  S.  White,  D.D.,  G.  Master,  and  the  Woi^ 
shipAil  Maurice  H.  Garland,  M.  of  Marshall  Lodge,  No.  39,  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  on  the  S3d 
Augu.<tt,  A.M.  5838,  A.D.  1838,  In  fvesence  of  the  Mayor,  Rocorder,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Councilmea, 
of  said  Town  ;  the  members  of  said  Lodge ;  the  Artillery  and  Rifle  Comjianies,  commanded  by  Cap^lna 
J.  E.  Norvell  and  James  W.  Pegram,  and  numerous  citizens,  Alboa  McDaniel,  £«q.,  Mayor,  John  Thur- 
man, Esq.,  President  of  the  Council,  Albert  Stein,  Esq.,  Engineer. 

Mr.  John  Victor,  the  chairman  of  the  watering  committee,  delivered  an  address ;  after  which  tha 
military  fired  a  salute,  and  the  gratified  beholders  returned  to  their  himies,  all,  we  hope,  determined  to 
use  their  efforts  to  carry  on  the  work  to  a  succasaAil  terminatloo.  We  cordially  unite  with  Mr.  V.  la 
saying,  "  Let  us  Join  hands,  nothing  doubting  that  we  too  can  accomplish  what  others  have  so  oftMi 
done.** 

We  conclude  this  sketch  of  Lynchburg,  by  giving  its  statistics, 
as  published  in  a  communication  to  the  Lynchburg  Republican,  in 
1843: 

The  census  of  1840,  showed  a  population  of  upwards  of  five  thousand.  Since  that  time,  there  bM 
been  a  considerable  accession  to  the  number  of  buildings ;  ftam  which  we  may  safely  assume  that  our 
present  population  reaches,  if  it  does  not  exceed  6.000.  The  extent  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  LynchbOiff 
may  be  juoged  of  from  the  (act  that  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  hogsheads  have  already  been  inspected 
here  the  present  year — a  number  which  far  exceeds  all  previous  calculation.  VVe  have  about  30  tobacco 
fiictories  and  stemmeries,  giving  employment  to  about  1000  hands ;  three  flourinK-mills,  manufacturing, 
I  am  told,  about  20,000  barrels  of  flour  annually ;  1  cotton  factory,  operating  1,400  spindles ;  iron  found- 
ries, which  consume,  probably,  100  tons  pig-iron  annually.  More  than  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  txAA 
here  yearly.  300  tons  bar-iron ;  300  tons  p^  metal,  sold  to  the  country ;  1000  tons  plaster  of  Paris.  About 
50  dry-goods  and  grocery  stores — selling,  In  the  aggregate,  more  than  one  million  of  dollars  worth  of  gooda. 
Some  of  our  stores  are  so  extensive  and  elegant,  as  not  to  sufier  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  PhiladelfAiia 
and  New  York.— 4  apothecaries  and  dru^gbts  ;  several  cabinet  manufltctories ;  4  saddle  and  haraon 
manufactories ;  10  blacksmith-shops ;  several  excellent  hotels ;  5  Jewellers*  establiahmenU ;  3  prlntlag 
offices. 

There  are  here  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  and  the  Farmer*s  Bank  of  Virginia,  and  also  3  Sa^ 
vlngs*  Banks.  Seven  flourishing  Sabbath-schools,  with  from  700  to  1000  scholars.  One  debating  society. 
with  a  library  of  several  thousand  volumes,  4cc.  hue.  k.c.  From  the  hasty  view  I  have  presented,  and 
which  by  no  means  does  justice  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  it  will  be  seen  that  wt 
have  already  the  elements  of  a  flourishing  city.  But  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  magnificent  Une  of  canal 
now  In  the  "  fiill  tide  of  successful  experiment,**  between  this  place  and  Richmond,  firom  which  we  an 
distant  147  miles  by  water.  This  splendid  work,  the  pride  and  boast  of  Virginia,  opens  to  Lynchbuiftk* 
brightest  era  which  has  ever  yet  dawned  upon  her  fortunes ;  securing  to  us  a  safe,  speedy,  and  cnaap 
navigation  for  the  Immense  produce  shipped  annually  to  Richmond  and  the  north— and  destined,  as  tkt 
writer  believes,  to  fhrnish  a  great  thoronj^hfiBire  for  tne  countless  thousands  of  produce  and  merchaadlM 
te  the  weatem  and  loathwwtem  part  orour  state^  as  wall  as  TanniMn,  AlaMuna,  Im. 
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Lynch  Law. — CoL  Charles  Lynch,  a  brother  of  the  founder  of 
Lynchburg,  waa  an  officer  of  the  American  revolution.  His  resi- 
dence was  on  the  Staunton,  in  the  sw.  part  of  this  county,  now 
the  seat  of  his  grandson,  Chas.  Henry  Lynch,  Esq.  At  that  time, 
this  country  was  very  thinly  settled,  and  infested  by  a  lawless  band 
of  tories  and  desperadoes.  The  necessity  of  the  case  involved  des- 
perate measures,  and  Col.  Lynch,  then  a  leading  whig,  apprehend- 
ed and  had  them  punished,  without  any  superfluoua  legal  ceremo- 
ny. Hence  the  origin  of  the  terra  "  Lynch  Law."  This  practice  of 
Lynching  continued  years  after  the  war,  and  was  applied  to  many 
cases  of  mere  suspicion  of  guilt,  which  could  not  be  regularly  prov- 
en. "In  1792,"  says  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  "there  were  many 
suits  on  the  south  side  of  James  River,  for  inflicting  Lynch's  law." 
At  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court- House,  a  regiment  of  riflemen,  rais- 
ed in  this  part  of  the  state,  nnder  the  command  of  Col.  Lynch,  be- 
haved with  much  gallantry.  The  colonel  died  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  vrar.     Charles  Lynch,  a  governor  of  Louisiana,  was  his  son. 


The  Old  Court-Heute,  at  iVeu  London. 

New  London  is  on  the  Salem  turnpike,  11  miles  sw.  of  Lynch- 
burg. It  contains  2  churches,  a  classical  academy,  and  a  few 
dwellings.  It  was  founded  several  years  prior  to  the  American 
revolution.  About  the  period  of  the  war,  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  contained,  says  the  Marquis  de  Chastel- 
Inx.  in  his  travels,  "  at  least  70  or  80  houses."  There  was  here 
then,  an  arsenal,  a  long  wooden  structure,  which  stood  opposite 
EchoKs  tavern.  The  establishment  has  long  since  been  removed 
to  Harper's  Ferry.  There  was  also  a  long  building,  used  as  a  mag- 
azine in  the  war,  which  was  under  the  guard  of  some  soldiers.  In 
July,  1781,  Cornwall  is  detached  Tarleton  to  this  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  stores  and  intercepting  some  light  troops  re- 
ported to  be  on  their  march  to  join  Lafayette.  But  neither  stores 
nor  troops  were  found,  and  on  the  I5th,  he  rejoined  his  lordship  in 
Suffolk  county.  Early  in  the  war,  there  were  several  Scotch  mer- 
chants  largely  engaged   in  business  here.     Reiusing  to  take  the 
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oath  of  allegiance,  they  were  compelled  to  break  up  and  leave  the 
country.  This,  with  the  superior  location  of  Lynchburg,  gave  a 
permanent  shock  to  its  prosperity,  and  it  is  now  a  broken  down 
village,  fast  going  to  decay. 

New  London  was  at  first  the  county-seat  of  Lunenburg.  In 
1753,  on  the  formation  of  Bedford,  it  was  made  the  county-seat  of 
the  latter.  Still  later,  under  the  old  district  system,  the  superior 
court  was  held  here.  There  is  now  standing  in  thetown,an  inter- 
esting relic  of  a  more  prosperous  era — the  old  court-house — which, 
in  its  pristine  days,  was  the  scene  of  important  events ;  but  it  is 
now  dilapidated,  tumbling  to  ruins,  and  is  used  as  a  barn.  Hum- 
ble as  this  building  is  at  present,  once  admiring  audiences,  moved 
by  the  magic  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  were  assembled  within 
its  walls.  Here  it  was,  that  he  delivered  his  celebrated  speech 
in  the  Johnny  Hook  case,  the  account  of  which  is  thus  given  by  his 
biographer : 

Hook  was  a  Scotchman,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  suspected  of  being  unfriendly  to  the 
American  cause.  During  the  distresses  of  the  American  army,  consequent  on  the  joint 
invasion  of  Comwallis  and  Phillips  in  1781,  a  Mr.  Venable,  an  army  commissary,  had 
taken  two  of  Hook's  steers  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  The  act  had  not  been  strictly 
legal ;  and  on  the  establishment  of  peace,  Hook,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Cowan,  a  gentle- 
man of  some  distinction  in  the  law,  thought  proper  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass  against 
Mr.  Venablc,  in  the  district  court  of  New  London.  Mr.  Henry  appeared  for  the  defend- 
ant, and  is  said  to  have  deported  himself  in  this  cause  to  the  infinite  enjoyment  of  his 
hearers,  the  unfortunate  Hook  always  excepted.  After  Mr.  Henry  became  animated  in 
the  cause,  says  a  correspondent,  he  appeared  to  have  complete  coutrol  over  the  passions 
of  his  audience :  at  one  time  he  excited  their  indignation  against  Hook  ;  vengeance  was 
visible  in  every  countenance ;  again,  when  he  chose  to  relax  and  ridicule  him,  tlie  whole 
audience  was  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  He  painted  the  distresses  of  the  American  army, 
exposed  almost  naked  to  the  rigor  of  a  winter's  sky,  and  marking  the  frozen  ground 
over  which  they  marched  with  the  blood  of  their  unshod  feet ;  where  was  the  man,  he 
said,  who  had  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom,  who  would  not  have  thrown  open  his 
fields,  his  bams,  his  cellars,  the  doors  of  his  house,  the  portals  of  his  breast,  to  have  re- 
ceived with  open  arms,  the  meanest  soldier  in  that  little  band  of  furnished  patriots  ? 
Where  is  the  man  ? — There  he  stands — but  whether  the  heart  of  an  American  beats  in 
his  bosom,  you,  gentlemen,  are  to  judge.  He  then  carried  the  jury,  by  the  powers  of 
his  imagination,  to  the  plains  around  York,  the  surrender  of  wliicli  had  followed  shortly 
after  the  act  complained  of:  he  depicted  the  surrender  in  the  most  glowing  and  noble 
colors  of  his  eloquence — the  audience  saw  before  their  eyes  the  humiliation  and  dejec- 
tion of  the  British,  as  they  marched  out  of  tlieir  trenches — they  saw  the  triumph  which 
lighted  up  every  patriotic  face,  and  heard  the  shouts  of  victory,  and  the  cry  of  Wash- 
ington and  liberty,  as  it  rung  and  echoed  through  the  American  ranks,  and  was  rever- 
berated from  the  hills  and  shores  of  the  neighboring  river — *'  but,  hark  !  what  notes  of 
discord  are  these  which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence  the  acclamations  of  victory 
— they  are  the  notes  of  John  Huokf  hoarsely  bawling  through  the  American  camp, 
beef  I  beef!  beef."' 

The  whole  audience  were  convulsed  :  a  particular  incident  will  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  effect,  than  any  general  description.  The  clerk  of  the  court,  unable  to  command 
himself,  and  unwilling  to  commit  any  breach  of  decorum  in  his  place,  rushed  out  of  the 
court-house,  and  threw  himself  on  the  grass,  in  the  most  violent  paroxysm  of  laughter, 
where  he  was  rolling,  when  Hook,  with  very  different  feelings,  came  out  for  relief  into 
the  yard  also.  ^*  Jemmy  Steptoe,"  he  said  to  the  clerk,  "  what  the  devil  ails  ye,  mon  ?" 
Mr.  Steptoe  was  only  able  to  say,  that  he  could  not  help  it.  **  Never  mind  ye,"  said 
Hook,  "  wait  till  Billy  Cowan  gets  up  :  heUl  show  him  the  la'."  Mr.  Cowan,  however, 
was  so  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  which  bore  upon  his  client,  that  when  he 
rose  to  reply  to  Mr.  Henry,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  make  an  intelligible  or  audible  re- 
mark. The  cause  was  decided  almost  by  acclamation.  The  jury  retired  for  form 
sake,  and  instantly  returned  with  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Nor  did  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Henry*s  speech  stop  here.    The  people  were  so  highly  excited  by  the  tory  aadacity  of 
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Moh  a  ioit,  that  Hook  bona  to  Imv  aioiiiid  him  a  017  more  terrible  then  that  of  &m// 
It  wae  the  oj  of  far  tmdfiaiktr^f  from  the  appUeation  of  which,  it  ie  eaid,  that  nothing 
mod  Um  bat  a  fneeipitate  flight  and  the  ipeea  of  hie  hone. 

Aboat  half  a  mile  n.  of  the  village  is  the  seat  of  the  above 
mentioned  ^  Jemmy  Steptoe."  He  was  clerk  of  Bedford  40  years : 
an  intimate  friend  of  Jeiferaon.  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his 
residence.  He  died  in  1826,  esteemed  for  his  amiable  and  gener- 
ous disposition. 

"  Poplar  FomA,"  3  mike  he.  of  New  London,  ie  the  name  of  tlie  eeet  of  William 
Cobbe,  Ek|.,  which  wae  originallj  the  propeity  of  JeiweoD,  and  ocearionally  liii  reel, 
dwei  in  the  enmmer  monthe.  It  ie  an  oota^mal  brick  edifice,  built  bj  him,  on  the 
■me  plan  with  MontioeUo,  although  moch  emeller.  Iti  eitnation  ie  commending, 
within  eight  of  the  Blue  Rtdge,  and  the  gromide  around  are  beautifullj  laid  oat,  and 
■domed  with  ehmbbeiT. 

Immediately  after  Taiieton'e  inoureion  to  ChailottefTiUe,  when  Jeflfineon  narrowly 
•eeaped  being  made  prieooer,  he  rotiied  with  his  fiunil?  to  PopUar  Forest,  where^  riding 
vpon  hie  farm  eome  time  aflier,  be  wae  thrown  fiom  his  horM  and  seriously  injured. 
^  While  BIr.  Jefloson  wae  oooufined  at  Poplar  Fomt,"  says  Tucker,  **  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  fhim  hie  horse,  and  was  in  consequenoe  incapable  of  any  active  emplojrment, 

C9  or  prirate,  he  occupied  himeslf  with  answering  the  queriee  which  Mens.  Do  Mar- 
then  eeeretary  <tf  the  Fkench  legation  to  the  United  statee,  had  eubmitted  to  him 
laspeetlng  the  physical  and  politioal  condition  of  Viiginia ;  which  answers  were  after- 
veide  published  by  him,  under  the  title  of  *  iVetee  en  KtrgtnM.'  When  we  consider 
ham  difficult  it  is,  even  in  the  preeent  day,  to  get  an  accurate  knowledge  of  such  details 
hi  our  country,  and  how  much  greater  the  diffieulty  must  thai  have  been,  we  are  eurprised 
at  the  extent  of  the  infiitmation  which  a  eini^  hidividaal  had  thus  been  enabled  to  ac 
yli%  as  lo  the  ^ysicel  featuree  of  the  state  the  courw,  length,  and  depth  of  ite 
men;  its  loologioal  and  botanical  |»oduetiooe;  its  Indian  tri^ ;  ite  statuttics  and 
Iswai  After  the  lapee  of  more  than  half  a  century,  by  much  the  hu^  pait  of  it  still 
gbas  ue  the  ftdleet  and  meet  accurate  infivmation  we  possess  of  the  subjecte  on  which 
K  treats.  Some  of  ite  physioal  theoriee  are,  indeed,  in  the  rear  of  modem  ecience ;  but 
thsv  fiwrn  a  smaU  poition  of  the  book,  and  ite  general  epeculafione  ere  marked  with  that 
boldness,  that  utter  dieregard  lor  received  opmkme,  which  alwaye  cheracterised  him ; 
and  the  whole  is  written  in  a  neat,  flowing  styles  always  perspicuous,  and  often  pecnliariy 
1^  and  feadtous." 

JeflbrMu's  notee  were  printed  in  Paris,  in  1784,  soon  after  his  arrival  there  as  minister 
to  the  court  of  Fhmce.  Says  the  same  author :  **  One  of  the  fint  objects  which  en- 
gaged his  attention,  was  the  printing  his  notoe  on  Virginia.  He  had,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  a  few  friends  with  copies,  wished  to  publish  them  in  America,  bat  was  pn- 
vented  by  the  expense.  He  now  found  they  could  be  printed  for  about  a  fourth  of  what 
he  had  been  asked  at  home.  He  therefore  corrected  and  enlarged  them,  and  had  300 
copiee  printed.  Of  these  he  presented  a  few  in  Europe,  and  sent  the  rest  to  America. 
One  of  them  having  fiilloi  into  the  hands  of  a  bookseller  in  Paris,  he  had  it  translated 
into  Flrench,  and  eAmiitted  the  translatbns  to  the  author  for  revision.  It  wes  a  tissue 
of  blunders,  of  which  only  the  moot  material  he  found  it  convenient  to  correct ;  and 
it  was  thus  printed.  A  London  bookseller  having  requested  permission  to  print  the 
original,  he  consented,  "  to  let  the  worid  see  that  it  was  not  really  so  bad  as  the  French 
translation  had  made  it  appear." 


CAROLINE. 

Carounb  was  formed  in  1727,  fh>m  Essex,  King  and  Queen,  and 
King  William.  It  is  30  miles  long  by  20  broad.  The  Rappahannock 
flows  on  its  north,  the  Pamonkey  on  its  south  boundary,  and  the 
Mattapony  runs  near  its  centre.  The  surface  is  broken,  and  the 
soil  various,  but  the  low  grounds  of  these  streams  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  com,  wheat,  and 
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tobacco.  Caroline  was  formerly  divided  into  three  parishes ;  Drys- 
dale  and  St.  Mary's,  created  in  1727,  and  St.  Margaretts  in  1744 ; 
in  each  of  which  a  church  was  placed — ^the  latter  only  remains. 
The  Baptists  are  now  the  prevailing  denomination.  JPop.  1880, 
17,774 ;  1840,  whites  6,725,  slaves  9,314,  free  colored  774 :  total, 
17,813. 

The  principal  villages  are  Bowling  Green  and  Port  Royal.  The 
first  is  situated  on  the  main  road  from  Fredericksburg  to  Kichmond, 
22  miles  from  the  former,  and  a  short  distance  only  e.  of  the  rail- 
road between  these  two  places.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the 
county,  and  was  originally  called  New  Hope.  Its  fine  location,  on 
a  beautiful  level  green,  has  given  rise  to  its  present  name.  It 
contains  2  churches  and  about  40  dwellings.  Port  Royal,  on  the 
Rappahannock,  22  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  is  a  somewhat 
larger  village.  It  was  founded  in  1744,  and  possesses  a  fine  har- 
bor, capable  of  admitting  vessels  drawing  1 1  feet  of  water.  The 
Concord  Academy  is  an  institution  in  this  county  in  excellent  repute. 

Edmukd  Pbndlxton  was  born  in  this  county  in  1741,  and  died  in  Richmond  in  1803.  Ha  was  praal- 
dent  of  the  Cooit  of  Appeals,  and  of  the  Viiginia  convention  of  1775.  He  was  twice  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  In  1*^8  lie  was  choeen  president  of  the  oonyention  of  Virginia  which  met  to  consider 
th»  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution.  When  the  Federal  goremment  was  ofganiaed,  he  was  selected 
by  Confess  to  be  district  Judge  for  Virginia,  bnt  declined  the  ai^iolntmenL  Wirt  says  **  He  had  in  a  grant 
measure  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  an  extremely  defective  edueatioB,  and  by  the  force  of  good  com< 
pany,  and  the  study  of  correct  antnors,  had  attained  to  great  accuracy  and  perspicuity  of  style.  .  .  .  Hli 
manners  were  elevated,  naceflil,  and  insinuating.  His  person  was  nare,  bat  well  proportioned,  and  hie 
countenance  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  serene,  contemplative,  benlgmnt ;  with  that  expreesioB  of 
imclouded  Intelligence,  and  extensive  reach,  which  seemed  lo  denote  him  capaMe  of  anv  thing  that  coold 
be  eflected  by  the  power  of  the  human  mind.  His  mind  itself  was  of  a  very  line  order.  It  was  dear, 
comprehensive,  sa^ious,  and  correct;  with  a  most  acute  and  subtle  feeulty or  discrimination ;  a  fertility 
of  expedient  which  never  could  be  exhausted ;  a  dexterity  of  address  which  never  lost  an  advantage  ana 
never  gave  one ;  and  a  capacity  for  continued  and  unremitting  application  which  was  perfectly  invincibln. 
As  a  lawyer,  and  a  statesman,  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors.  For  parliamentsiy  management,  hn 
was  without  a  rival.  With  all  these  advantages  of  person,  manners,  address,  and  intellect,  he  was  also 
a  speaker  of  distinguished  eminence.  He  had  that  silver  voice  of  which  Cicero  makes  such  ftequent  and 
honorable  mention ;  an  articulation  uncommonly  distinct ;  a  perennial  stream  of  transparent,  cool,  and 
sweet  elocution ;  and  the  power  of  presenting  his  arguments  with  great  simplicity  and  striking  eflfecL  He 
was  always  gracefhl,  argumentative,  persuasive ;  never  vehement,  mpid,  or  abrupt  He  cmild  instruct 
and  delight ;  but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  those  high  powers  which  are  calculated  to  "  shake  the  human 
soul." 

General  William  Woooronn,  a  revolutloiiary  oflleer  of  high  merit,  was  bom  in  Caroline.  He  early 
distinguished  himself  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Upon  the  assembling  of  the  Viiglnia  troops  at 
Williamsburg  in  177S,  consequent  upon  the  hostile  attitude  of  Lord  Dunmore,  he  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  second  regiment.  In  the  military  operations  immediately  subsequent,  in  that  section  of  the  state, 
his  name  is  honorably  mentioned  in  hutory,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge,  fought  Dec.  9th, 
upon  which  occasion  he  had  the  chief  command,  and  ntlned  a  signal  victory  over  the  enemy.  He  was 
finally  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  1st  Va.  brigade,  in  which  station  he  served  through  the  war.  He 
was  in  various  actions,  in  one  of  which,  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  he  was  wounded.  He  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  British  In  1780,  during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  and  taken  to  New  York,  where  he  died  on 
the  13th  of  November  of  that  year,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

Caroline  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Col.  John  Tatlok,  "  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  lepublicaa 
party,**  and  an  intimate  associate  of  Jefferson.  "  He  represented  Virginia  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  was  distinguished  among  the  creat  and  good  men  which  this  anctont  commonwealth  has  prodneed. 
He  did  much  towards  advancing  the  science  of  agriculture  in  his  native  state,  and  was  ever  forward  In 
promoting  objects  conducive  to  the  public  good.  As  a  statesman,  he  Is  perhaps  better  known  by  his  Con- 
struction Construed ;  and  an  Inquiiy  into  the  Principles  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
he  published  in  1814.  He  also  published  several  other  treatises  on  various  subjects.  He  died  in  tide 
county,  Aug.  90th,  1834,  ripe  in  years  and  honor.**  A  county  formed  in  western  Virginia,  in  the  sesakMi 
of  1843^4,  was  named  in  honor  of  him. 


CARROL. 

Carrol  was  formed  in  1842,  from  the  southwestern  part  of  Gray- 
son, and  named  from  Charles  Carrol  of  Carrolton.  It  is  a  wild  and 
mountainous  tract,  and  is  watered  by  the  New  River  and  some  of 
the  head-branches  of  the  Holston. 
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The  Grayson  Salphar  Springs,  formerly  in  Grayson,  are  now 
within  the  limits  of  this  county.  The  improvements  at  this  place 
are  quite  recent ;  but  since  they  have  been  made,  it  has  grown 
into  popular  favor,  and  attracts  more  visitors  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  its  remote  situation.  "The  efficacy  of  the  waters 
in  dyspepsia  and  rheumatism  is  such  as  to  promise  a  certain  cure." 


Orayran  Sulphur  Springi. 

The  springs  are  located  immediately  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  on  the  bank  of  New  River,  about  20  miles  b.  of  Wytheville, 
in  the  midst  of  scenery  of  a  remarkably  wild  and  romantic  charac- 
ter, similar  to  that  of  Harper's  Perry,  tn  a  region  perhaps  as  healthy 
as  any  in  our  country,  abounding  with  fish  and  a  variety  of  game. 
An  analysis  is  subjoined,  made  by  Professors  Rogers,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  Aiken,  of  Baltimore. 

Analysis. — Carbonate  of  soda,  4'  ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  3 ; 
carbonate  of  lime,  8  ;  sulphate  of  lime,  2  ;  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
3  ;  chloride  of  sodium,  2  ;  chloride  of  calcium,  3  ;  chloride  of 
magnesium,  1| ;  sulphate  of  soda,  4| ;  sulphareted  hydrogen  car- 
bonic acid  gases. 
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CHARLES  CITY. 

Charij»  City  was  one  of  the  eight  original  shires  into  which 
Virginia  was  divided  in  1634.  It  then  extended  on  both  sides  of 
James  River,  since  which  its  limits  have  been  much  reduced.  The 
James  River  bounds  it  on  the  s.,  and  the  Chickahominy  on  the  e. 
and  N.  The  surface  is  rolling.  There  are  no  villages  in  it ;  its 
advantageous  situation  with  respect  to  trade  with  the  neighboring 
cities  preventing  their  formation.  Pop.  1830,  5,500  ;  1840,  whites 
1,171,  slaves  2,433,  free  colored  670  :  total,  4,774. 

Westover,  long  the  Mat  of  the  dlttinfnUihed  (hmily  of  Byrds,  Is  on  the  Jiimes  Elver.  It  wu  originally 
the  retkdence  of  Ool.  Wm.  Byid,  where  he  long  lived.  In  his  time,  it  wu  "  a  beantifnlly  decorated  and 
lirincely  mansion,  which  even  at  this  late  day  exhibits  admirable  remains  of  his  taste,  and  his  maxnifleent 
scale  of  expenditure  for  its  gratification.'*  Col.  Byrd  was  the  author  of  "  The  History  of  the  DividinK 
Line,**  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  Virginia  at  his  day.  He  was  a  worthy  inheritor  of  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  its  old  cavaliers.  He  was  for  37  yean  a  member,  and  at  last  became  president  of 
the  cooncil  of  the  colony.  He  died  in  1744,  at  the  nge  of  70  years.  His  grave  is  covered  by  a  white 
marble  naonoment,  which  yet  stands  at  Westover.  The  Marquis  de  Chastellax,  who  vras  here  in  1782; 
gives,  in  his  travels,  a  glowing  deecriptlon  of  Westover,  which  he  says  surpassed  all  the  seats  in  the 
country  round  about "  in  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings,  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  pleasures 
of  society.'*  He  eulogizes  Mrs.  Byrd  as  a  lady  of  great  sense,  and  an  agreeable  countenance,  who  fnl- 
ftlled  the  duties  incumbent  upon  her,  as  the  head  of  a  large  household,  with  uncommon  skill.  To  her 
negroee  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  render  them  happy,  and  served  "  them  herself  as  a  doctor  in  time  of 
slcloiess.** 

Three  times,  in  the  conrae  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  enemy  landed  at  Westover,  under  ComwmlUs 
and  Arnold. 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  8th,  1781,  the  enemy,  who  were  at  Bar- 
clay and  Westover,  sent  Lieut.-Col.  Simcoe,  with  a  detachment  of 
the  Queen's  Rangers,  to  Charles  City  court-house,  where  they  sur- 
prised a  party  of  150  militia,  of  whom  they  killed  one,  wounded 
three,  and  took  several  prisoners.  We  here  subjoin  the  account 
of  this  event,  as  given  in  the  journal  of  Simcoe  : 

Gen.  Arnold  directed  a  patrol  to  be  made  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  January  towards 
Long  Bridge,  in  order  to  procnre  intelligence.  Lieut^Col.  Simcoe  marched  with  forty 
cavalry,  for  the  moet  part  badly  moonted,  on  such  hones  as  had  been  picked  up  in  the 
country ;  but  the  patrol  had  not  proceeded  above  two  miles  before  Sergeant  Kelly,  who 
was  in  advance,  was  challenged  :  he  parleyed  with  the  videttes  till  he  got  nearer  to  them, 
when,  rushing  at  them,  one  he  got  hold  of,  the  other  flung  himself  on  his  horse  and  es. 
caped  into  the  bushes.  A  negro  was  also  taken,  whom  these  videttes  had  intercepted 
on  his  way  to  the  British  army.  From  these  people  information  was  obtained  that  the 
enemy  was  assembled  at  Charles  City  court-house,  and  that  the  corps  which  had  ap- 
peared  in  the  day-time  opposite  Westover,  nearly  to  the  amount  of  400  men,  lay  about  2 
miles  in  advance  of  their  main  body,  and  on  the  road  to  Westover.  The  party  were 
immediately  ordered  to  the  right-about,  and  to  march  towards  them.  Lieut.  Holland, 
who  was  similar  in  size  to  the  vidette  who  had  been  taken,  was  placed  in  advance  ;  the 
negro  had  promised  to  guide  the  party  so  as  to  avoid  the  high  road,  and  to  conduct  them 
by  an  unfrequented  pathway  which  led  close  to  the  creek,  between  the  body  which  was 
supposed  to  be  in  advance,  and  that  which  was  at  Charles  City  court-house.  Lieut. 
CoL  Simcoe's  intention  was  to  beat  up  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  who,  trusting  to 
those  in  front,  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  off  their  guard  ;  in  case  of  repulse  he 
meant  to  retreat  by  the  private  way  on  which  he  advanced,  and  should  he  be  successful, 
it  was  optional  to  attack  the  advance  party  or  not  on  his  return.  The  patrol  passed 
through  a  wood,  where  it  halted  to  collect,  and  had  scaroely  got  into  the  road  when  the 
advance  was  challenged :  Lieut  Holland  answered,  "  A  friend," — gave  the  countenign 
procured  from  the  prisoner — "  It  is  I,  me,  Charles,"  the  name  of  the  person  he  persona- 
ted ;  he  passed  one  vidette,  whom  Sergt  Kelly  seized,  and  himself  caught  hold  of  the 
other,  who  in  a  struggle  proved  too  strong  for  him,  got  free,  presented  and  snapped  his 
carbine  at  his  breast ;  luckily  it  did  not  go  off,  but  Uie  man  galloped  away,  and  at  some 
distance  fired  the  signal  of  alarm.  The  advance  division  immediately  rushed  on,  and 
toon  arriTed  at  the  court-houte ;  a  coofnaed  and  acattered  firing  began  on  all  aides ; 
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ohjulbi  cmr  couimr. 


UtuL-CoL  SimcM  •BDt  Iht  bngle-boini,  French  tni  Bamej,  tbnmgl]  an  enclosme  to 
the  TJf  ht,  with  orden  to  aniwer  hii  chnUsn^g.  <uh1  1011111!  when  he  ordered  ;  he  then 
callea  landly  for  the  light  infaatry,  end  hallooed  "  Soand  the  Rdvaiice  1"  the  buglee 
were  Kninded  aa  had  been  directed,  and  the  enemy  Bed  on  all  udea,  acaicely  firing  an- 
ether  ibot.  The  night  wa>  very  dark,  and  the  part}|  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
nmind  ;  part  of  the  dragoooi  vere  diamounted,  and  mixed  with  the  hiusare  ;  aome  of 
UM  enemy  were  taken,  olhen  wonnded,  and  a  few  were  drowned  in  a  milLdam.  In 
Mting  three  aimed  militia-men  from  the  fury  of  the  Boldieii,  Lient.-CoL  Simcoe  ran  a 
fToat  riak,  ai  their  pieces  were  loaded,  pointed  to  his  breast,  and  in  their  timidity  (hey 
mi^t  have  diicharged  them.  FVom  the  priwmen  he  learned  that  the  whole  of  their  force 
WM  here  ai*embled,and  that  there  wu  no  party  in  advance  :  the  wildieis  were  moDDted 
■■  loan  ai  poasible,  nor  could  they  he  permitted  to  search  the  houtei  where  many  were 
oonoealed,  leat  the  enemy  ehauld  gain  intelligence  of  their  nambcri,  and  attack  them  ; 
•nd  thii  might  eaiily  be  done,  aa  the  darkneea  of  (be  night  prevented  the  Bangen  from 
Mxing  around  them,  while  they  were  plainly  to  he  diBtiaguiahed  by  the  firee  which  the 
•Demy  had  left.  It  appeared  that  the  militia  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Nelaon,  and 
atmaialed  of  aeveo  or  eight  hundred  men :  tbey  were  completely  frightened  and  dis- 
peraed,  many  of  them  not  stopping  till  they  reached  Williamshurg.  Sergt  Aduni,  of 
the  hwaara,  was  mortally  wounded.  Thia  gallant  aoldier,  aenaiUe  of  hia  situation,  said. 
"  Hv  belored  colonel,  I  do  not  mind  dying,  but  for  God's  aake  do  not  leave  me  in  the 
banoa  of  the  nMs."  Trumpeter  French  and  two  huaaara  wer«  wounded.  About  ■ 
doMD  horaei  were  aeamnably  eaplnied. 


Brrktlry,  the  birth-plaet  of  Prttidtnt  HerrUon. 


WiLUAM  Henry  Harrison,  the  ninth  Presitlent  of  the  United 
States,  was  bora  at  Berkeley,  Feb.  flth,  1773.  His  ancestors  set- 
tled in  Virginia  in  1640,  and  the  family  name  was  always  among 
the  most  prominent  in  her  history. 

His  father,  BenjaminnHarrison,  was  a  conipicooua  patriot  of  the  revolution.  When 
a  very  young  man,  he  honorably  repreaenled  hia  netiie  district  in  the  Houae  of  Bur. 
gesaee  for  many  yean,  and  on  the  14th  of  Nov.,  ITM,  was  one  of  ttioee  of  ita  distin- 
guished members  chosen  to  prepare  an  addresa  to  iha  king,  a  memorial  lo  the  lords,  and 
a  remonstnnce  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  lo  the  stamp  act.  He  was  n. 
delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  which  aMembled  at  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  Ut,  1 TT4,  when  he  had  the  grstificalion  of  seeing  his  brother-in-law,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, placed  in  the  presidential  chair.  "  At  the  oongreaa  of  the  following  year,  I7TJ, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Randolph,  it  was  the  wish  of  nearly  all  the  southern  mcniben 
that  Mr.  Harrison  shoold  auoceed  him  in  the  ptelidenaj  ;  bat  as  the  patiiotie  John  Han- 
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cocki  of  Maflsachnsetts,  had  likewise  been  nominated,  Mr.  Harrison,  to  avoid  any  aec- 
tional  jealousy  or  unkindness  of  feetin^r  between  the  northern  and  southern  delegates  at 
so  momentous  a  crisis,  with  a  noble  self-denial  and  generosity  relinquished  his  own 
claims,  and  insisted  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Hancock,  who  accordingly  had  the  honor  of 
being  unanimously  chosen  to  that  high  office.  Mr.  Harrison  still,  however,  continued 
one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  members  of  the  Continental  Congress.  On  the 
10th  of  June,  1776,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  he  introduced 
the  resolution  which  declared  the  independence  of  the  colonies  ;  and  on  the  ever-memo- 
rable fourth  of  July,  he  reported  the  more  formal  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  which 
celebrated  document  his  signature  is  annexed.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  returned  BIr. 
Harrison  four  times  as  a  delegate  to  Congress.  On  the  expiration  of  his  last  term  of 
congressional  service,  he  was  immediately  elected  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  from  his 
own  county,  and  was  at  once  chosen  speaker  of  that  body — an  office  he  held  unintar- 
mptedly  until  the  year  1782,  when  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  officers  that  ever  filled  the  executive  chair.  This  emment  patriot 
died  in  the  year  1791." 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  left  under  the  guardianship  of  Robert  Morris,  the  dirtm- 
guished  financier,  and  was  educated  at  Hampden  Sydney  College,  and  turned  his  attentkNi 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  *'  The  hostilities  of  the  Indians  on  the  northwestern  frontiar 
having  begun  to  excite  general  attention,  the  young  student  resolved  to  relinquish  his 
professional  pursuits,  and  join  the  army  destined  to  the  defence  of  the  Ohio  frontier.  In 
1791,  soon  ailer  the  death  of  his  father,  who  died  in  April  of  the  same  year,  he  received 
from  President  Washington,  when  only  in  his  19th  year,  the  commission  of  ensign  ;  in 
1792  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  he  fought  under  Gen.  Wayne,  who 
spoke  of  his  gallant  conduct  in  a  very  flattering  manner.  After  the  desperate  battle  of 
the  Miami  lU&pids,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  plaeed  in  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  Washington.  In  1797  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  secretary  of  the  nw.  territory.  In  1799,  at  the  age  of  26,  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  this  territory  to  Congress,  and  in  this  office  he  performed  very 
important  services  for  his  constituents.  On  the  erection  of  Indiana  into  a  territorial 
government,  he  was  appointed  its  first  governor,  and  he  held  this  office  by  reappoint- 
ment until  1813.  In  addition  to  the  duties  in  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the 
territory,  he  was  conmiissioner  and  superintendent  of  Indian  Affiurs ;  and  in  the  course 
of  his  administration  he  concluded  thirteen  important  treaties  with  the  difierent  tribes. 
On  the  7th  of  Nov.,  1811,  he  gained  over  the  Indians  the  celebrated  battle  of  Tippeca- 
noe, the  news  of  which  was  received  throughout  the  country  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm. 
During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  made  commander  of  the  northwestern  . 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  leading  events  of  the 
campaign  of  1812-13 — ^the  defence  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  the  victory  of  the  Tham<te.  In 
1814  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  his  companion  in  arms.  Gov.  Shelby,  and 
Gen.  Cass,  to  treat  with  the  Indians  in  the  northwest ;  and  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to  treat  with  various  other  important  tribes. 

"  In  1816,  Gen.  Harrison  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio ;  and  in  1828 
he  was  sent  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Columbia.  On  his  return,  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  North  Bend,  on  the  Ohio,  16  m.  below  Cincinnati,  where  be 
lived  upon  his  farm  in  comparative  retirement  until  he  was  called  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  preside  over  the  country  as  its  chief  magistrate.**  Of  294  votes  ibr 
president,  he  received  234.  He  died  April  4th,  1841,  just  a  month  after  his  inaugura- 
tion.    His  death  caused  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the  country. 

John  Tyler,  the  father  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  resided  in  this 
county.  **  He  was  one  of  the  leading  revolutionary  characters  of  Virginia,  was  many 
years  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  in  1781  succeeded  Mr.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son as  speaker.  After  beii^  governor  of  Virginia,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  in 
1808,  he  was  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Virginia,  and  died  at 
his  seat  in  Charles  City  cc,  Jan.  6th,  1813.  He  was  simple  in  his  manners,  distinguished 
for  the  uprightness  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  his  official  duties,  and  enjoyed 
in  an  uncommoi^  degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens." 

John  Tyler,  the  10th  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
sixth  from  Virginia,  was  born  on  the  James  River  in  this  co.,  in 
1790,  about  6  m.  below  Berkeley.  Four  miles  lower  down  on  the 
river  is  his  present  residence. 


aiAKLom  oouimr. 


CHARLOTTE. 

Charloitb  iAis  formed  in  1704,  from  Lmieiibarg.  It  is  33  miles 
long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  IS  miles.  The  surface  is  diversified; 
the  soil  on  the  river  bottoms  fertile,  bat  on  the  ridgea  mostly  bar- 
ren ;  it  is  watered  by  numerous  creeks  and  rivulets,  all  tributary  to 
Staunton  river,  except  the  head  branches  of  the  Meherrin,  on  the 
B.  and  SB.  Pop.  1830,  15,252  ;  1S40,  whites  5,130 ;  slaves  9,2S0 ; 
free  colored  307  ;  total,  14,595. 

Charlotte  C.  H.,  or  Maryaville,  08  miles  aw,  of  Richmond,  and 
SO  BK.  of  Lynchburg,  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  contains  I 
Baptist,  I  Presbyterian,  and  1  Methodist  church,  and  about  50 
dwellings.  Keysvilie,  and  Rough  Creek  Church,  are  small  places 
in  the  county. 

Charlotte  has  been  the  residence  of  three  dlstingnished  Virgini- 
ans, viz. :  Patrick  Henry,  John  Randolph,  and  the  late  Judge  Paul 
Carrington,  senr. 

Tbe  residence  of  (be  tatter  wu  near  Uie  junction  of  the  L.  Kaurke,  with  the  Staun- 
ton, on  an  elevated  and  beautiful  lite.  Ha  waa  a  meniber  of  the  bar  of  Chariotte,  in 
1TE5.  After  Lord  Dunmore  had  abdicated  the  goTernnumt  of  Virginia,  a  conrentkin 
mat  in  Richmoad,  in  the  year  JT75,  to  organiie  a  proTineial  form  of  goTernuuml,  and  a 
plan  of  deleuce  fbr  the  colony.  Mr.  Carrinfrtoa  waa  one  of  the  commlttM  of  public 
■afety  to  whom  thta  plan  wai  anbinittecL  Me  nibaequently  became  a  judge  of  the  comt 
of  a^iaali.  in  which  office  he  remained  until  a  few  jeara  before  hia  death. 


Rid  Hill,  Iht  Seat  a/  Patritk  Henry. 
Red  Hill  is  on  the  southwest  angle  of  the  county.  There  lived 
and  died  Patrick  Henry  ;  the  man  who,  Jefferson  said,  "  was  the 
greatest  orator  that  ever  lived ;"  and  to  whom  Randolph  applied 
the  words  of  sacred  writ,  as  being  one  "  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake." 

Red  Hill  is  now  the  seat  of  his  son,  John  Henrj',  Esq.     The 
larger  part  of  the  main  building,  shown  on  the  left,  has  been  added 
since  the  decease  of  its  illustrious  occupant.* 
■  Patrick  Uenij,  whan  goTemor,  raaided  at  Williamiburg,  Ukhmond ;  at  tjaliibury. 
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It  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  ridg^  the  dividingr  line  of  Campbell  and  Char- 
lotte, within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  junction  of  Falling  River  with  the  Staunton.  From 
it  the  valley  of  the  Staunton  stretches  southward  about  three  miles,  varying  from  a 
quarter  to  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  of  an  ovaUlike  form.  Through  most  fertile  mead- 
ows, waving  in  their  golden  luxuriance,  slowly  winds  the  river,  overhung  by  mossy  foli- 
age, while  on  all  sides  gently  sloping  hills,  nch  in  verdure,  enclose  the  whole,  and  im- 
part to  it  an  air  of  seclusion  and  repose.  From  the  brow  of  the  hill,  west  of  the  house,  m 
a  scene  of  an  entirely  diflbrent  character ;  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  the  lofty  Peaks  of  Otter, 
appear  in  the  horizon  at  a  distance  of  nearly  nzty  miles.  At  the  foot  of  the  garden,  un- 
der a  dense  cluster  of  locust  and  other  trees,  enclosed  by  a  wooden  paling,  are  the  gravea 
of  Patrick  Henry  and  his  wife,  overrun  with  myrtle,  and  without  any  monuments  over 
them. 

Under  the  trees  seen  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  in  full  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  be- 
neath, the  orator  was  accustomed  in  pleasant  weather  to  sit  mornings  and  evenings,  with 
his  chair  leaning  against  one  of  their  trunks,  and  a  can  of  cod  spring-water  by  his  aide, 
from  which  he  took  frequent  draughts.  Occasionally,  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  yard 
from  one  clump  of  trees  to  the  other,  buried  in  revery,  at  which  times  he  was  never  in- 
terrupted. Among  the  relics  in  the  house  is  the  arm-ehair  in  which  he  died,  and  a 
knife  given  to  him  when  a  boy  by  his  uncle,  Patrick  Henry,  which  he  carried  through 
life,  and  had  in  his  pocket  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  In  the  parlor  hangs  his  por- 
trait, a  masterly  production,  by  Sully,  representing  him  pleading  in  the  British  debt 
eauBt.  The  dress  is  black,  cravat  white,  and  a  red  velvet  mantle  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders.*  He  appears  three-quarters  face,  leaning  partly  back,  with  his  spectaclea 
thrown  over  his  forehead ;  and  the  expression  is  one  of  deep  solemuity  and  impressive- 
ness. 

Under  the  description  of  Hanover  county,  the  reader  will  find  a  succinct  memoir  of 
Henij ;  and  in  that  of  New  London,  Campbell  county,  and  of  the  city  of  Richmond, 
are  views  of  buildings  memorable  as  the  scenes  of  some  of  his  celebrated  oratorical  ef- 
forts. We  now  give  some  reminiscences,  collected  by  us  from  a  reliable  source  while  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  They  are  mainly  detached  facts,  without  connection,  and  must 
necessarily  be  given  in  that  manner. 

When  fourteen  yean  of  age,  Mr.  Henry  went  with  his  mother  in  a  carriage  to  the 
Fork  church  in  Hanover,  to  hear  preach  the  celebrated  Samuel  Da  vies,  afterwards  pres- 
ident of  Princeton  college.  His  eloquence  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  youthAil 
mind,  and  he  always  remarked,  he  was  the  greatest  orator  he  ever  heard.  When  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  he  said  the  first  men  in  that  body  were  Washington, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Roger  Sherman ;  and  later  in  life,  Roger  Sherman  and  Geor^ 
Mason,  the  greatest  statesmen  he  ever  knew.  When  governor,  he  had  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  Kchmond,  at  his  own  expense,  Soame  Jenyns'  View  of  Christianity,  and  But- 
ler's Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  Sherlock's  sermons,  he  affirmed,  was 
the  work  which  removed  all  his  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  a  copy  of  which, 
until  a  short  time  since,  was  in  the  possession  of  hui  children,  filled  with  marginal  notes. 
He  read  it  every  Sunday  evening  to  his  family,  after  which  they  all  joined  in  sacred  mu- 
sic, while  he  accompanied  them  on  the  violin.  He  never  quoted  poetry.  His  quota- 
tions were  from  the  Bible,  and  his  illustrations  from  the  Bible,  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory. He  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution,  because  he  thought 
it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  general  government ;  and  in  conversation  with  the  father 
of  a  late  venerable  senator  from  Prince  Edward,  he  remarked  with  emphasis :  "  The 
President  of  the  United  States  will  always  come  in  at  the  head  of  a  party.  He  will  be 
supported  in  all  his  acts  by  a  party.  You  do  not  now  think  much  of  the  patronage  of  the 
President ;  but  the  day  is  coming  when  it  will  be  tremendous,  and  fipom  this  power  the 
country  may  sooner  or  later  fall." 

In  the  British  debt  cause,  of  which  Wirt  gives  a  full  account,  Mr.  Henry  made  great 
preparation.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  office  for  three  days,  during  which  he  did  not 
see  his  family ;  his  food  was  handed  by  a  servant  through  the  office-door.  The  Countese 
of  Huntington,  then  in  this  country,  was  among  the  auditors,  and  remarked,  after  hear- 
ing the  arguments  of  the  several  8peakers,t  "  that  if  every  one  of  them  had  spoken  in 

Chesterfield  county,  and  at  Leatherwood,  Henry  co.  Afterwards,  he  dwelt  on  the  Ap- 
pomattox, in  Prince  Edward  ;  at  Long  Island,  Campbell  co.,  and  removed  to  Red  Hill 
in  17U5,  four  years  previous  to  his  death. 

*  His  usual  dress  while  in  the  le^latore. 

f  They  were,  on  the  part  of  plaintiff,  Mevrs.  Ronald,  Baker,  Wickham,  and  Starke : 
and  on  that  of  the  defendant,  Messrs.  Henry,  Marehall,  Innie,  and  Ales.  CampbeU*  a 
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Wettrainster  Hall,  they  would  have  been  honored  with  a  peerafjre."  Mr.  Henry  had  a 
diamond  ring  on  his  finger,  and,  while  he  was  speaking,  the  Countess  exclaimed  to  the 
Judge,  Iredell — ^who  had  never  before  heard  him — "The  diamond  is  blazing .'"  "  Gra- 
cious God !"  replied  he,  <<  he  is  an  orator  indeed."  In  this  cause  he  injured  his  voice  so 
that  it  never  recovered  its  original  power. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  President  Madison,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  war,  to  a  party  of  ^ntlemen  assembled  at  his  residence  in  Washington.  In  the 
revolutionary  war,  certificates  were  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  Virginia  line  on 
continental  establishment,  stating  the  amount  due  to  them,  which  was  to  be  paid  at  a 
future  time.  The  necessities  of  the  soldiers,  in  many  instances,  compelled  them  to  part 
with  the  certificates  to  speculators  for  a  trivial  sum.  Madison  brou^t  a  bill  before  the 
legislature  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  He  had  previously  asked  Mr.  Henry  if  he  was  willing  to 
■npport  it  The  reply  was  "  yes  ;*'  but  having  no  further  communication  with  him  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Madison  feared  he  had  forgotten  the  circumstance.  After  the  bill  was 
lead,  he  turned  to  where  Mr.  Henry  sat,  with  an  anxious  eye,  upon  which  the  latter 
immediately  arose  and  addressed  the  house.  Mr.  Madison  said  that  upon  that  occasion 
he  was  particulariy  eloquent  His  voice  reminded  him  of  a  trumpeter  on  the  field  of 
battle,  calling  the  troops  to  a  charge.  He  looked  alternately  to  the  house  and  the  audi. 
em)e,  and  saw  they  were  with  the  orator;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  one  of  the  chief  specu- 
lators in  tickets,  then  in  the  galleries,  exclaimed  in  an  audible  voice — "  That  bill  ought 
to  pass !" — it  did  pass,  and  unanimously. 

We  conclude  this  article  by  the  subjoined  extract  from  **  the  Mountaineer,"  a  series 
of  Essays,  originally  published  in  1813  in  the  Republican  Farmer,  at  Staunton,  and 
written  by  Conrad  Speece,  D,D,,  pastor  of  the  Augusta  church  : 

Many  y»an  ago,  I  was  at  the  trial,  in  one  of  oar  district  cowts,  of  a  man  charged  with  murder.  The 
case  was  briefly  this :  the  prisoner  had  gone,  in  execution  oi  his  oflice  as  a  constable,  to  an«st  a  slave 
who  had  been  guilty  of  some  misconduct,  and  bring  him  to  justice.  Expecting  opposition  in  the  busi- 
Bsss,  the  constable  took  several  men  wiUi  him,  some  of  them  armed.  They  found  the  slave  on  the 
plaatation  of  his  master,  within  view  of  the  house,  and  proceeded  lo  seise  and  bind  him.  His  mistress, 
seeing  the  arrest,  came  down  and  remonstrated  vehemently  against  it  Finding  her  efforts  unavailing, 
she  went  off  lo  a  bam  where  her  husband  was,  who  was  presenUy  perceived  running  briskly  to  tiM 
house.  It  was  Imown  he  always  kept  a  loaded  rifle  over  his  ooor.  The  constable  now  desired  his  com- 
pany to  remain  where  they  were,  taking  care  to  keep  the  slave  in  custody,  while  he  himself  would  go  to 
the  noose  to  prevent  mischief.  He  accordingly  ran  towards  the  house.  When  he  arrived  within  a  short 
diets nre  of  it,  the  master  appeared  coming  out  of  the  door  with  his  rifle  in  his  hand.  Some  witnesses 
said  that  as  he  came  to  the  door  he  drew  the  cock  of  the  piece,  and  was  men  in  the  act  of  raising  it  to 
the  position  of  firing.  But  upon  these  points,  there  wu  not  an  entire  agreement  in  the  evidence.  The 
eoBstable,  standing  near  a  small  building  In  the  yard,  at  this  instant  fired,  and  the  fire  had  a  fatal  eflecu 
No  previous  malice  was  proved  against  him ;  and  his  plea  upon  the  trial  was,  that  he  had  taken  the  life 
of  his  assailant  in  necessary  self-defence. 

A  great  mass  of  testimony  was  delivered.  This  was  commented  upon  with  considerable  ability  by 
the  lawyer  for  the  commonwealth,  and  by  another  lawyer  engaged  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  for  the 
prosecution.  The  prisoner  was  also  defended,  in  elaborate  speeches,  by  two  respectable  advocates.  These 
proceedings  brought  the  day  to  a  close.  The  general  whisper  through  a  crowded  house  was,  that  the 
man  was  guilty  and  could  not  be  saved. 

About  dusk,  candles  were  brought,  and  Henry  arose.  His  manner  was  exactly  that  which  the  British 
8p9  describes  with  so  much  felicity ;  plain,  simple,  and  entirely  unassuming.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury." 
■ud  he,  *'  I  dare  say  we  are  all  very  much  flttigued  with  this  tedious  trial.  Tlie  prisoner  at  the  bar  has 
been  well  defended  already ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  oflbr  you  some  ftirther  observations  in  behalf  of  this 
unfortunate  man.  I  shall  aim  at  brevity.  But  should  I  take  up  more  of  your  time  than  you  expect,  I 
hope  you  will  hear  me  with  patience,  when  you  consider  that  blood  t>  concertted.^' 

I  cannot  admit  the  possibility  that  any  one  who  never  heard  Henry  speak  should  be  made  fully  to  con- 
oeivB  the  force  of  impression  which  he  gave  to  these  few  words,  *' blood  i»  concerned  "  I  had  been  on 
my  feet  through  the  day,  pushed  about  in  the  crowd,  and  was  excessively  weary.  I  was  strongly  of 
opinion,  too.  notwithstanding  all  the  previous  defensive  pleadings,  that  the  prisoner  was  guUt>'  of  mur- 
der ;  and  1  felt  anxious  to  know  how  the  matter  would  terminate.  Yet  when  Henry  had  uttered  these 
words,  my  feelings  underwent  an  instantaneous  change ;  1  found  every  thing  within  me  answering  at 
once,  yes,  since  blood  is  concerned,  in  the  name  of  all  that  Is  righteous,  go  on ;  we  will  hear  vou  with 
patience  until  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun.  This  bowing  of  the  soul  nrnxt  have  been  unlvenuil ;  lor  the 
profoundest  silence  relgneii,  as  if  our  very  breath  had  been  suspended.  The  spell  of  the  magician  was 
upon  us,  and  we  stood  like  statues  around  him.  Under  the  touch  of  his  genius,  every  particular  of  the 
story  assumed  a  new  aspect,  and  his  cause  became  continually  more  bright  and  promi.^ing.  At  length  he 
arrived  at  the  fatal  act  itself.  "  You  have  been  told,  gentlemen,  that  the  prisoner  was  bound  by  every 
obligation  to  avoid  the  supposed  necessity  of  firing,  by  leaping  behind  a  house  near  which  he  stood  at 
that  moment.  Had  he  been  attacked  with  a  club,  or  with  stones,  the  argument  would  have  been  un- 
answerable, and  I  should  feel  myself  compelled  to  give  up  the  defence  in  dnipalr.  But  surely  I  need  not 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  how  wide  is  the  dlflerence  between  sticks  or  stones,  and  double-triggered  loaded  rifie* 
e9€k0d  at  your  brtatt.**  The  eflbct  of  this  terrific  image,  exhibited  In  this  great  orator's  peerless  man- 
nor,  cannot  be  described.  I  dare  not  attempt  to  delineate  the  paroxysm  of  emotion  which  It  excited  In 
•vwy  heart    The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  prisoner  was  acquitted ;  with  the  perfect  apprnba- 


cousin  of  the  poet.    This  case  **  was  discussed  with  so  much  learning,  argument,  and 
eloquence,  us  to  have  placed  the  bar  of  Virginia,  in  the  estimation  of  the  federal  judges 
(d  the  report!  of  the  day  may  be  accredited,)  above  all  others  in  the  United  States.'* 
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Roaaoit  tht  ttat  of  Join  Raadolpli, 

The  reaidence  of  the  late  John  Rando  ph  a  ties  the  StBuntan  a  tlia  Mathern  put 
of  tbe  county,  Mventt  nulei  abore  U  junct  on  w  th  the  Dan  acd  alicDt  thuteen  below 
Charlotte  court-houae. 

The  name,  Raanokt,  ii  derived  from  a  imalt  creek  nianiag  throagfa  the  plantatian. 
The  buildings  are  in  a  dense  forest,  vhich  hu  icarce  ever  echoed  to  the  woodman^ 
aie.  Od  leaving  the  main  road,  the  traveller  threadi  his  way  through  the  wo*da  by  a 
narrow  path,  for  about  half  a  mile,  when,  a  few  nda  diatanli  the  dwelling;!  and  ont- 
hotues  suddenly  appear  through  ths  foliage,  without  any  Cultivated  land  or  clesriDg  in 
view,  aeeniing,  from  the  wild  lecluaion  and  primitive  aapect  of  the  apot,  to  have  bean 
the  abode  of  a  reetuae,  rather  than  of  a  statesman,  whose  fame  extended  beyond  tbe 
llmita  of  his  native  land. 

The  two  building!  in  front  were  occupied  bv  Mr.  Randolph,  and  those  in  the  rear  hjf 
his  damcalics.  That  on  the  right  ia  clapboarded,  and  is  much  the  moat  commodloos ;  it 
was  the  one  in  wliich  he  dwelt  in  summer  On  the  ground-floor  are  two  rooms,  one 
containing  his  books,  the  other  l9  the  drawing-room,  adorned  with  convenient  and  neat 
furniture.  The  library  is  largo,  well  selected,  and  contains  many  rare  works-  Most  of 
the  hooks  bear  evidence  of  careful  perusal,  and  the  sinking  pasaagea  are  marked  with 
the  pencil.  Among  the  many  pictures  and  portraits  in  theao  rooms  is  one  of  Pocahon- 
tas- The  urma  are  bare  to  the  elbow,  displaying  an  arm  and  a  hand  of  eiquisile  beauty. 
The  hair  and  eye  are  a  niven  black. — the  latter  remarkably  expresaive,  and  the  whole 
countenance  surpassing  lovely,  and  beaming  with  inlelligence  and  beni|^ily- 

The  dwelling  on  the  left  was  his  winter  residence,  and  the  one  in  which  he  usually 
partook  of  his  meals.  It  is  a  log  structure,  which  is  entered  through  a  shed,  paved  with 
wsler-wom  pebbles  and  supported  by  unhewn  posts.  Notwithstanding  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity, it  ia  richly  furnished.  Theae  rooms  are  also  hung  with  portraits-  One  of  them 
is  a  line  drawing  of  his  servant  Jupiter — or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Juba — dreessd 
aa  a  sportsman,  with  a  double-barrel  led  gun  on  his  shoulder-  Over  the  fireplace  in  ths 
bedroom  is  a  portrait  of  Mr-  Randolph,  when  twelve  yean  of  age.  It  is  a  fine  oit 
painting,  from  the  eaaet  of  the  celebrated  Gilbert  Stuart  In  the  frash  rosy  compfexiea, 
and  round  chubby  face  of  this  beantifol  little  boy,  it  would  be  difficult  lo  trace  any  re- 
semblance 10  the  thin,  cadaverous  lineaments  of  the  original  in  his  latter  years.  John 
and  Juba,  the  favorite  servant!  of  lUndolph,  jet  lende  in  the  small  huts  shown  in  lbs 
background. 
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Tbe  first  is  s  man  of  strong  mind,  and  the  general  exprearion,  and  the  high,  well, 
developed  forehead*  denote  an  intellect  of  greater  than  an  ordinary  cast ;  but  the  latter 
-—the  aflbctionate  and  faithful  Juba — was  more  appreciated  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart. 
As  we  mounted  onr  horses,  on  leafing  Roanoke,  at  the  close  of  a  fine  suomier's  day  in 
1843,  we  said  to  him :  **  Juba,  jon  lost  a  fine  master  when  Mr.  Randolph  died.*'  **  Ah  !'* 
nplied  he,  '*  he  was  more  than  a  father  to  me." 

About  100  jrards  to  the  right  of  where  the  foregoing  view  was  taken,  is  the  grave  of 
Randolph.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  with  no  mi^le  memorial ;  but  two  tall  pines 
hang  their  rude  limbs  over  the  spot,  and  the  wind  mournfully  sighs  through  their 
branches. 
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JoHM  Randolph  or  Roanoxs*  was  bom  June  2d,  1773,  at  Cawson's,  Prince  George 
oouity,  the  fiunily  seat  of  his  mother.  He  was  descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
Pocahontas,  the  Indian  princess.  This  lady  died  at  Gravesend,  England,  in  1617,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  Thomas  Rolf,  her  son,  became  a  citixen  of  Virginia,  and  left 
at  his  death  a  daughter,  who  married  Col.  Rdbert  Boiling,  by  whom  she  had  one  son 
and  five  daughters.  They  married  respectively.  Col.  John  Fleming,  Dr.  Wm.  Gay, 
Mr.  Thomas  Eldridge,  Mr.  James  Murray,  and  CoL  Richard  Randolph.  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  was  the  son  of  John  Randolph,  a  wealthy  country  gentleman,  who  died  at 
Matoaz,  his  residence  on  the  Appomattox,  near  Petersburg,  where  he  lies  hurried.  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke's  mother  was  Fhmces  Bland,  daughter  of  Col.  Theodorick  Bland, 
inn.,  who  was  a  brother  of  Richard  Bland,  a  member  of  the  continental  congress, 
onrviving  her  first  husband,  she  married  secondly,  St.  George  Tucker,  the  eminent  jurist 
John  Randolph's  half-brothers,  now  surviving,  are  Beverley  T.  Tucker,  professor  of  law 
at  William  and  Mary,  and  Henry  St  George  Tucker,  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Va. 

The  mother  of  John  Randolph  was  an  exemplary  and  pious  member  of  the  Episcopal 
denomination,  and  a  lady  of  sprightliness  and  talent  She  brought  up  her  son  stricUy, 
"  teaching  him,*'  as  he  often  remarked,  **  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  ton  commandments." 
John  Randolph  passed  a  short  time  at  three  colleges :  Princeton,  Columbia,  and  William 
and  Mary ;  but  he  used  to  say,  that  he  acquired  all  his  knowledge  from  his  library  at 
Roanoke,  and  by  intercourse  with  the  world. 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  Mr.  Randolph  presented  himself  to  the  electors  of  Charlotte 
as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  in  competition  with  Mr.  Clement  Carrington,  a  federalist, 
and  Mr.  Powhatan  Boiling,  a  democrat  On  the  same  occasion  he  encountered  Patrick 
Henry,  then  a  candidate  for  the  state  senate,  and  opposed  to  those  measures  Mr.  Ran- 
ddph  advocated.  They  met  at  the  courthouse,  and  supported  a  long  and  animated 
discussion.  Mr.  Henry  was  then  in  his  67th  year ;  the  measure  of  his  fame  was  full ; 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  in  relation  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
had  filled  him  with  alarm — "  had  planted  his  pillow  with  thorns,  and  he  had  quitted  his 
retirement  to  make  one  more,  his  last,  effort  for  his  country.*'  Enfeebled  by  age  and  ill- 
health,  with  a  linen  cap  upon  his  head,  he  mounted  the  hustings,  and  commenced  with 
difiiculty ;  but  as  he  proceeded,  his  eye  lighted  up  with  its  wonted  fire,  his  voice  assumed 
its  wonted  majesty;  gradually  accumulating  strength  and  animation,  his  eloquence 
seemed  like  an  analaneke  threatening  to  overwheUn  his  adversary.  Many  present  con- 
sidered it  his  best  effort  Mr.  Moulton  remarked,  that  many  of  its  passages  were  indeli- 
blv  impressed  upon  his  memory.  In  the  course  of  the  speech,  Mr.  Henry  said,  **  The 
alien  and  sedition  laws  were  only  the  fruits  of  that  constitution,  the  adoption  of  which 
he  opposed If  we  are  wrong,  let  us  all  go  wrong  together,"  at  the  same  time  clasp- 
ing his  hands  and  waving  his  body  to  the  right  and  left.  His  auditory  unconsciously 
waved  with  him.  As  he  finished  he  literally  descended  into  the  arms  of  the  obstreper. 
oos  throng,  and  was  borne  about  in  triumph,  when  Pr.  John  H.  Rice  exclaimed,  "  the 
9un  hoe  set  in  aU  his  glory," 

*  Hugh  A.  Garland,  Esq.,  of  Petersburg,  is  preparing  a  biography  of  John  Randolph, 
from  whom  will  doubtless  be  given  an  authentic  and  full  memoir. 
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As  Mr.  Henry  left  the  atand,  Mr.  Randolph,  with  nndannted  courage,  arose  in  his 
place.  He  was  then  about  26  years  of  age — a  mere  boy  from  college,  who  had,  probabljt 
never  yet  addressed  a  political  assembly— -of  a  youthful  and  unprepossessing  appearance. 
The  audience,  considering  it  presumptuous  for  him  to  speak  after  Mr.  Henry,  partially 
dispersed,  and  an  Irishman  present  exclaimed,  **  Tut !  tut !  it  won*t  do,  it*s  nothing  bat 
the  bating  of  an  old  tin  pan  after  hearing  a  fine  church  organ."  But  if  *'  the  sun  of  tha 
other  had  set  in  all  his  glory,"  his  was  about  to  rite  with,  perhaps,  an  equal  briUiancy* 
He  commenced  :  '*  his  singular  person  and  peculiar  aspect,;  his  norel,  shrill,  vibratory 
intonations ;  his  solemn,  slow-marching,  and  swelling  periods ;  his  caustic  criminlition 
of  the  prevailing  political  party ;  his  cutting  satire ;  the  tout  entemble  of  his  puUie 
dihuty  soon  calmed  the  tumultuous  crowd,  and  inclined  all  to  listen  to  the  strange 
orator,  while  he  replied  at  length  to  the  sentiments  of  their  old  favorite.  When  he  had 
concluded,  loud  huzzas  rang  through  the  welkin. 

*'  This  was  a  new  event  to  Mr.  Henry.  He  had  not  been  accustomed  to  a  rival,  and 
little  expected  one  in  a  beardless  boy :  for  such  was  the  aspect  of  the  champion  who 
now  appeared  to  contend  for  the  palm  which  he  was  wont  to  appropriate  to  himielfi 
He  returned  to  the  stage  and  commenced  a  second  address,  in  which  he  soared  above 
his  usual  vehemence  and  majesty.  Such  is  usually  the  fhiit  of  emulation  and  rivalship. 
He  frequently  adverted  to  his  youthful  competitor  with  parental  tenderness ;  compliment- 
ed his  rare  talents  with  the  liberality  of  profusion  ;  and,  while  regretting  what  he  depre- 
cated  as  the  political  errors  of  youthful  zeal,  actually  wrought  himself  and  audience  into 
an  enthusiasm  of  sympathy  and  benevolence  that  issued  in  an  ocean  of  tears.  The 
gesture,  intonations,  and  pathos  of  Mr.  Henry,  operated  like  an  epidemic  on  t^e  trane- 
ported  assembly.  The  contagion  was  universal.  An  hysterical  pbrensy  pervaded  the 
audience  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  at  the  same  moment  literally  weeping  and 
laughing.  At  this  juncture  the  speaker  descended  from  the  stage.  Shouts  of  applaoae 
rent  the  air,  and  were  echoed  from  the  skies.  The  whole  spectacle  as  it  really  waSi 
would  not  only  mock  every  attempt  at  description,  but  would  almost  challenge  the  inn- 
agination  of  any  one  who  had  not  witnessed  it  With  a  recollection  of  the  event,  Mr. 
Randolph,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
U.  S.,  speakmg  of  the  general-ticket  law,  which  was  carried  by  the  democratic  party 
bv  a  majority  of  five  votes  only  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  said : 
*  Had  Patrick  Henry  lived,  and  taken  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  Uiat  law  would  never 
have  passed.  In  that  case  the  electoral  vote  of  Virginia  would  have  been  divided,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  lost  his  election  !  Five  votes !  Mr.  Chairman  !  Patrick  Henry  was  good 
for  five  times  five  votes.'  "• 

In  this  contest  Mr.  Henry  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  but  did  not  live  to 
take  his  seat ;  and  Mr.  Randolph  was  returned  to  Congress,  in  which  body  he  was  at 
different  intervals  for  more  than  twenty-four  years,  including  the  time  he  served  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Well  did  the  people  of  Charlotte  obey  the  last  injunction  of 
Patrick  Henry  in  the  speech  above  described,  when  he  said,  *<  He  is  a  young  man  of 
promise ;  cherish  him,  he  will  make  an  invaluable  man." 

Such  was  Mr.  Randolph's  youthful  appearance,  that  when  he  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  clerk's  table  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  qualify,  that  gentleman  could  not 
refrain  from  inquiring  his  age  :  "Ask  my  constituents,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  in  Congress,  and  a  de- 
cided  politician  of  the  Jefiersonian  school.  He  later  was  distinguished  by  his  opposition 
to  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts,  and  the  gun-boat  system  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

In  Madison's  administration,  Mr.  Randolph  opposed  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great 
Britain  ;  but  when  feais  were  entertained  of  the  invasion  of  Virginia,  at  the  time  of  the 
burning  of  Washington,  he  offered  himself  to  the  governor  for  any  post  he  chose  to  as- 
sign  him.  He  was  given  an  office  in  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  which  he  filled 
as  long  as  the  corps  remained  in  service.  In  the  admmistration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  he  op- 
posed with  ability  the  Greek  resolutions,  and  the  internal  improvement  system  of  the 
general  government.  During  the  administration  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  where  he  again  arrayed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  friends  of  the  presi- 
dent. It  was  then  that  he  used  those  violent  remarks  which  occasioned  the  duel  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Clay. 

The  account  of  this  duel,  which  we  extract,  has  been  given  to  the  public  in  a  letter 
of  Gen.  James  Hamilton,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Randolph  to  the  field  on  this  occasion, 
in  conjunction  with  Col.  Tattnal,  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia : 

*  From  the  Memoir  of  Patrick  Henry,  by  E.  H.  Cummins,  A.  M. — in  the  2d  Amer- 
ican edition  of  the  New  £!dinburgh  Encyclopedia,  published  in  1817. 
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The  nkht  beftn  the  dual,  lfr>  Budolph  MfttforiMlM  the  eyealnff.  I  found  him  calm,  bat  la  a  sliiga- 
toih^kliia  and  confiding  mood.  HetoklmethathehadMmethlngonnkimlndtotellme.  He  then  remark- 
ed,^ Hamilton,  I  have  detennlned  to  receive,  without  returning.  Clay'i  fire ;  nothing  shall  induce  me  to 
hannabalrof  hlahead;  I  will  not  make  hit  wife  a  widow,  or  his  children  orphans.  Their  tears  would 
bt  died  over  his  grove :  but  when  the  tod  of  Vlr|dnla  rests  on  my  bosom,  there  Is  not,  In  this  wide  world, 
one  individual  to  pay  this  tribute  upon  mine."  HU  eyes  filled,  and  resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  he 
nm^Bed  some  moments  silent.  I  replied,  **  My  dear  firlend,**  (for  ours  was  a  sort  of  posthumous  friend- 
■htaib  bequeathed  by  our  mothers,)  **  I  dee^y  regret  that  ]rou  have  mentioned  this  subject  to  me,  for  yon 
Mil  upcm  me  to  go  to  the  field  and  to  see  yon  s]M>t  down,  or  lo  assume  the  respcmslbllity,  in  regard  to  your 
own  Uib,  in  sustaining  your  detennlnatlon  to  throw  It  away.  But  on  this  subject  a  roan's  own  con- 
■dmee  and  his  own  hatom  are  his  best  monitcMrs.  I  will  not  aidvlse ;  but  under  the  enormous  and  unpro- 
voked personal  Insult  yon  have  ofliBred  Mr.  Clay,  I  cannot  dissuade.  I  feel  bound,  however,  to  commu- 
■toata  10  Col.  Tattnal  your  decision.**  He  begged  me  not  to  do  so,  and  said,  "  he  was  very  much  afiraid 
that  Tittnal  would  take  the  smds  and  refhse  to  go  out  with  him."  I  however  sought  Col.  Tattnal,  and 
we  repaired,  about  midnlsht,  to  Mr.  Randolph*s  lodgings,  whom  we  found  reading  Milton's  great  Poem. 
Par  some  moments  he  did  not  permit  us  to  say  one  word  In  relation  to  the  approaching  duel ;  and  he  at 
oiiee  commenced  one  of  those  delightAil  criticisms  on  a  passage  fVom  this  poet,  in  which  he  was  wont 
no  enthusiastically  to  Indulge.  Alunr  a  pause.  Col.  Tattnal  remarked,  **  Mr.  Randolirii,  I  am  told  you 
have  determined  not  to  return  Mr.  Clay's  fire ;  1  must  say  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  if  1  am  only  to  go  out  to  see 
foa  shot  down,  you  must  find  some  otner  llrtond.'*  Mr.  Randolph  remarked  that  it  was  his  determination. 
After  much  conversation  on  the  subject,  I  induced  Col.  Tattnal  to  allow  Mr.  Randolph  to  take  his  own 
conne,  as  his  withdrawal,  as  one  of  his  flrlends,  might  lead  to  very  ligurious  misconstructions.  At  last 
Mr.  Randolph,  smiling,  said,  **  Well,  Tattnal,  I  promise  you  one  thing ;  if  I  see  the  devil  In  Clay's  eve. 
Hid  that  with  malice  prepense  he  means  to  take  my  life,  I  may  chax^  my  mind." — A  remark  I  knew  ne 
BMnly  made  to  nro|riaate  the  anxiety  of  his  fliend. 

Mr.  Clay  and  himself  met  at  4  o'clock  the  snceeedlng  evening,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  But  he 
nw  "no  devil  in  Clay*s  eye,"  but  a  man  fearless,  and  expresuig  the  mingled  sensibility  and  firmness 
which  belonged  to  the  occasicm. 

I  shall  nevM  fbiget  thto  scene  as  long  as  I  live.  It  has  been  my  mlsfbrtune  to  witness  several  duels, 
but  I  never  saw  one,  at  least  in  Ita  sequel,  so  deeply  aflfecting. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  blue  hills  of  Randolph's  own  Virginia.  Here  were  two  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  our  country  in  Its  nrodinlity  had  produced,  about  to  meet  in  mortal  combat.  *  *  * 
While  Tattnal  was  loading  Randolph's  pistol,  I  approached  my  friend,  I  believed  for  the  last  time ;  I 
took  his  hand ;  there  was  not  In  ita  touch  the  qutcnnhig  of  one  pulsation.  He  turned  to  me  and  said, 
**  Olay  is  calm,  but  not  vindictive.  I  hold  my  purpose,  Hai^ton,  in  any  event—remember  this."  On 
hBBduig  him  his  pistol.  Col.  Tattnal  sprung  the  hair-trigger.  Mr.  Randolph  said,  "  I'attnal,  although  I 
am  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Virginia,  with  either  a  pistol  or  gun,  yet  I  never  fire  with  the  hair-trigger ; 
beildes,  I  have  a  thick  buckskin  glove  on,  which  will  destaoy  the  delicacy  of  my  touch,  and  the  trigger 
may  fly  before  I  know  where  I  am."  But  firom  his  great  solicitude  for  his  friend,  Tattnal  insisted  upon 
hamng  the  trigger.  On  taking  their  position,  the  ftct  turned  out  as  Mr.  Randolph  anticipated :  his  pistol 
west  off  before  the  word,  with  the  muzale  down. 

The  moment  this  event  took  place,  Gen.  Jesup,  Mr.  Clay's  friend,  called  out  that  he  would  instantly 
leave  the  ground  with  his  friend,  if  this  occurred  again.  Mr.  Clay  at  once  exclaimed  It  was  entirely  an 
aeddent,  and  begged  that  the  gentleman  might  be  allowed  to  go  on.  On  the  word  being  given,  Mr.  ulay 
fired  without  eflbct,  Mr.  Randolph  discharging  his  plsUd  in  the  air.  The  moment  Bfr.  Clay  naw  that  Mr. 
Raadcdph  had  thrown  away  his  fire,  with  a  gush  of  sensibility  he  Instantly  approached  Mr.  R.  and  said, 
with  an  emotion  I  never  can  forget,  "  I  trust  in  God,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  nntonched ;  a  Aer  what  has  oc- 
curred, I  would  not  have  banned  you  for  a  thousand  worlds."  Deeply  affected  by  thi4  i»cene,  1  could  not 
refrain  from  grasping  Mr.  Clay  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  My  good  sir,  wo  have  been  long  separated,  but 
after  the  events  of  to-day,  I  feel  that  we  must  be  friends  forever." 

The  magnanimous  conduct  of  Mr.  Randolph  on  the  occasion  of  this  duel  excited  gon- 
eral  admiration.  Shortly  afterwards  he  retired  from  Congress,  and  in  1829  he  was  elect. 
ed  a  member  of  the  convention  for  reviaing  the  state  constitution.  Every  morning  lie 
went  to  the  capitol  in  Richmond,  where  the  convention  met,  clad  in  mourning,  with  a 
black  suit,  and  hat  and  arms  bound  with  cAipe.  "  Have  you  lost  a  friend  V*  was  the 
frequent  query.  "  Oh  no  !**  replied  he,  in  his  peculiarly  melancholy  tones ;  "  I  go  in 
mourning  for  the  old  conatitutian :  I  fear  I  have  come  to  witness  iU  death  and  funeral." 
When  he  returned  from  the  convention,  he  intended  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  made, 
as  he  supposed,  his  farewell  address  to  his  constituents  at  Charlotte  court-house.  From 
the  memory  of  a  gentleman  present,  we  give  a  slight  sketch  of  his  remarks : 

Ho  commenced  by  saying,  "  he  had  uitely  been  very  unpleasantly  situated  ;  that  ho 
was  in  a  convention  where  Virginian  was  contending  with  Virginian  for  power,  and  that 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  strife.  Fellow-citizens,  you  know  brothers  never  could  divide 
an  estate  !  The  convention  agreed  to  a  constitution  he  had  there  voted  for,  and  should 
presently  go  into  the  court-house  and  vote  for  again.  But  he  disliked  it  They  had  ex. 
tended  the  right  of  suffrage ;  he  never  could  agree  to  it — ^never  thought  it  right  There 
many  plans  for  a  constitution  were  submitted  ;  every  man  thought  himself  a  constitution- 
maker — every  man  thought  himself  a  George  Mason.  But  my  main  business  is  to  take 
leave  of  you,  and  what  shall  I  say  7  Twenty-eight  years  ago  vou  took  me  by  the  hand  when 
a  beardless  boy,  and  led  me  into  Congress  HidL  The  clerk  asked  me  if  I  was  of  lawful 
age ;  I  told  him  to  ask  you.  You  said  you  had  a  faithful  representative ;  I  said  no  man 
ever  had  such  constituents.  You  have  supported  me  through  evil  report  and  through 
good  report.  I  have  served  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  fear  I  have  been  an  un- 
profitable servant ;  and  if  justice  were  meted  out  to  me,  should  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes.     People  of  Cluirlotte !  which  of  you  is  without  SIN  7" — at  the  same  time  shak- 
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ing  his  lonfr  bony  fin^,  **  that  javelin  of  rhetoric,**  (as  it  has  been  termed,)  at  them  in 
his  peculiarly  impreflsive  manner.  *'  But  I  know,**  continued  he,  "  I  shall  get  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  from  my  earthly  tribunal :  I  see  it !  I  read  it  in  your  countenances.  But  it 
is  time  for  me  to  retire,  and  prepare  to  stand  before  another,  a  higher  tribunal,  where  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  will  be  of  infinite  more  importance  than  one  from  an  earthly  tribu- 
nal. Here  is  the  trust  you  placed  in  my  hands  twenty.eight  years  ago" — at  the  same 
time,  suiting  the  action  to  the  idea,  bending  forward  as  though  rolling  a  great  weight 
towards  them,  and  exclaiming — "  Take  it  back  I  take  it  back  /'*  He  then  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  off. 

Early  in  the  administration  of  President  Jackson,  he  was  appointed  a  minister.pleni- 
potentiary  to  Russia.  He  suddenly  returned  from  his  mission,  came  into  Charlotte,  and 
raised  his  standard  in  opposition  to  the  executive.  Death,  however,  soon  terminated  hit 
labors.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  May  24th,  1833,  whither  he  had  gone  to  embark  on 
board  of  a  vessel  for  Europe,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  physician  published  a 
long  and  thrilling  narrative  of  his  last  days.  We  have,  however,  but  sufficient  space  to 
quote  the  concluding  scene  : 

"  After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour  or  more,  and  about  50  minutes  before  his  decease, 
I  returned  to  his  sick  room ;  but  now  the  scene  was  changed.  His  keen,  penetratin|^ 
eye  had  lost  its  expression ;  his  powerful  mind  had  given  way,  and  he  appeared  totally 
incapable  of  giving  any  correct  directions  relative  to  his  worldly  concerns.  To  reooid 
what  now  took  place  may  not  be  required,  fruther  than  to  say,  that  almost  to  the  last 
moment  some  of  his  eccentricities  could  be  seen  lingering  about  him.  He  had  entered 
within  *  the  dark  vaUey  of  the  shadow  of  death,'  and  what  was  now  passing  within  hia 
chamber  was  hke  the  distant  voice  of  words  which  fell  with  confusion  on  the  ear.  The 
further  this  master-spirit  receded  from  view,  the  sounds  became  less  distinct,  until  they 
were  lost  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  valley,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  Randolph  cf 
Roanoke  was  hushed  in  death.** 

Mr.  Randolph  never  married.  He  was  once  engaged  to  a  distinguished  heiress ;  but 
when  the  day  appointed  for  the  wedding  arrived,  he  declined,  and  she  subsequently  mar- 
ried a  gentleman  of  distinction.  Yet,  from  the  following  anecdote,  it  would  seem  that 
he  had  no  great  predilections  for  a  life  of  celibacy.  Req)eeting  an  epistle  to  a  friend* 
congratulating  him  upon  his  marriage,  written  by  Mr.  Randolph  early  in  life,  one  who 
saw  it  has  said  :  **  a  letter  of  more  beautiful  simplicity  and  feeling,  I  never  read.  I 
recollect  that  while  the  writer  dwelt  upon  the  happiness  and  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  a  wedded  life,  he  spoke  feelingly  of  never  expecting  to  enjoy  them  himself." 

The  portrait  of*  Mr.  Randolph  when  a  boy,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  beautiful  child. 
When  a  young  man,  he  was  tall,  ungainly,  flaxen-haired,  and  his  complexion  of  a  parch- 
ment hue.  Ijie  expression  was  unprepossessing ;  but  when  animated,  his  countenance 
changed  in  a  moment,  and  that  which  was  before  dull  and  heavy,  flashed  up  with  the 
brightest  beams  of  intellect  His  personal  appearance  late  in  life  is  here  given  from  a 
published  account,  omitting  the  extravagances  of  the  original : 

I  had  frequently  heard  and  read  descriptions  of  Randolph :  and  one  day,  as  I  was 
standing  in  one  of  the  public  streets  of  Baltimore,  I  remarked  a  tall,  thin,  unique-tooking 
being,  hurrying  towards  me  with  a  quick  impatient  step,  evidently  much  annoyed  by  a 
crowd  of  boys  following  close  upon  him,  absorbed  in  silent  and  curious  wonder.  He 
stopped  to  converse  wiUi  a  gentleman,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity,  unnoticed,  to 
observe  the  Roanoke  orator  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  really  he  was  the  most 
remarkable  looking  person  I  ever  beheld. 

His  limbs,  long  and  thin,  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  small-clothes,  so  tight  that  they 
seemed  part  and  parcel  of  the  limbs  of  the  wearer.  Handsome  white  stockings  were 
fastened  with  great  tidiness  at  the  knees  by  a  snudl  gold  buckle,  and  over  them,  coming 
about  half.way  up  to  the  calf,  were  a  pair  of  what  I  believe  are  called  hose,  coarse  and 
country-knit.  He  wore  shoes :  they  were  old-fashioned,  and  fastened  only  with  bucklea 
— huge  ones.  In  walking,  he  placed  his  feet  in  the  straight-forward  Indian  manner.  It 
was  Uien  the  fashion  to  wear  a  fan-tailed  coat,  with  a  small  collar,  and  buttons  far  apart 
behind,  and  a  few  on  the  breast  Mr.  Randolph's  were  the  reverse  of  this ;  the  coat 
was  swallow-tailed,  the  collar  immensely  large,  and  the  buttons  crowded  together.  His 
waist  was  remarkably  slender,  and  around  it  his  coat  was  buttoned  very  tight,  and  held 
together  by  one  button.  His  neck  was  enveloped  in  a  large  high  white  cravat,  without 
any  collar  being  perceptible,  although  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  wear  them  very  larp[e. 
His  complexion  was  dark  and  cadaverous,  and  his  face  exceedingly  wrinkled.  His  hps 
were  thin,  compressed,  and  colorless ;  the  chin,  beardless  as  a  boy*s,  was  broad  for  the 
size  of  his  face,  which  was  small ;  his  nose  was  straight,  with  nothing  remarkable  in  it, 
except  it  was  too  short.    He  wore  a  fur  cap,  which  ob  took  off,  standing  a  few  minutes 
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imooTered.  I  obtenred  that  hit  head  was  quite  email ;  a  characteristic  which  is  said  to 
have  marked  many  men  of  talent — Byron  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  for  instance. 

To  accurately  delineate  the  character  of  Mr.  Randolph,  would  require  the  pen  of  a 
master,  and  a  long  acquaintance  with  him.  While  in  Congress,  he  had  but  few  personal 
firiends,  but  those  few,  it  has  been  said,  **  he  riveted  to  his  heart  with  hooks  of  steel." 
His  attachments  and  hatred  were  alike  strong.  His  affection  for  his  servants  was  great ; 
and  his  treatment,'  kind  and  generous,  excited  that  gratitude  which  is  a  marked  feature 
in  the  African  race.  The  return  of  "  Massa  Randolph"  from  Congress  was  greeted  with 
the  utmost  demonstration  of  joy. 

The  conversational  powers  of  Mr.  Randolph  were  extraordinary,  and  when  he  chose, 
there  was  irresistible  fascination  in  his  voice  and  manner.  His  knowledge  of  books  and 
men  too  was  extensive.  A  friend  on  board  the  steamboat  with  him,  on  his  passage  from 
Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  stated  to  the  writer,  that  among 
the  crowd  that  at  one  time  surrounded  him,  as  he  reclined  upon  a  settee  in  the  cabin, 
was  a  gentleman,  now  a  foreign  minister ;  an  individual  who,  as  a  writer,  has  done  more 
to  enhance  the  reputation  of  American  literature  abroad  than  any  other.  Him,  the 
■tatesman,  enfeebled  in  body  and  mind  by  disease,  was  addressing.  He  hung  upon  his 
lips  as  if  drawn  by  a  charm,  and  appeared  like  a  child  before  its  teacher. 

It  has  been  said,  that  when  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  '*  he  never  spoke  without  com- 
manding the  most  intense  interest  At  his  firrt  gesture,  or  word,  the  house  and  galleries 
ware  hushed  into  silence  and  attention.  His  voice  was  shrill  and  pipe-like,  but  under 
perfect  conmiand ;  and  in  its  lower  tones,  it  was  music.  His  tall  person,  finn  eye,  and 
peculiarly  *  expressive  fingers,*  assisted  very  much  in  giving  effect  to  his  delivery.  His 
alo^oence,  taking  its  character  from  his  unamiable  disposition,  was  generally  exerted  in 
satire  and  invective  ;  but  he  never  attempted  pathos  without  entire  success.  In  quick- 
ness of  perception,  accuracy  of  memory,  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  sharpness  of  wit, 
lie  surpassed  most  men  of  his  day ;  but  his  judgment  was  feeble,  or  rarely  consulted." 

The  aphorism,  "a  prophet  is  notwithout  honor  save  in  his  own  country,"  did  not  apply 
to  him.  He  was  always  an  object  of  wonder  and  curiosity  to  all.  He  often  stopped  at 
the  hotel  of  Wyatt  Cardwell,  Esq.,  at  Charlotte  C.  H.  On  those  occasions,  the  multitude, 
though  frequently  seeing  him,  would  crowd  the  windows  and  doors  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
that  man,  about  whose  genius,  eccentricities,  and  physical  aspect,  there  was  so  much  of 
the  incomprehensible. 

Bftr.  Randolph  was  opposed  to  that  feature  in  the  Federal  constitution  which  gave  so 
much  power  to  the  president  To  that,  by  his  friends,  has  been  ascribed  his  opposition 
to  every  executive. 

He  went  for  the  independence  of  the  representative.  A  quotation  from  one  of  his 
speeches,  supplied  by  the  memory  of  one  present,  is  here  in  point.  "  I  was  at  Federal 
Hall.  I  saw  Washington,  but  could  not  hear  him  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Federal 
eonstitution.  The  constitution  was  in  its  chrysalis  state,  I  saw  what  Washington  did 
not  see ;  but  two  other  men  in  Virginia  saw  it — George  Mason  and  Patrick  Henry — the 
poUon  under  its  wings" 

Mr.  Randolph  had  a  great  veneration  for  religion,  and  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Bible.  His  strongest  illustrations  were  often  from  Sacred  writ,  and  he  could  con- 
verse upon  it  in  the  most  interesting  manner.  He  was  peculiarly  a  being  of  impulse, 
often  reminding  one,  by  his  eccentricities,  of  the  saying  of  Cicero,  "  that  there  was  but 
a  hair's-breadth  between  a  great  genius  and  a  madman.  When  excited,  he  sometimes 
inadvertently  used  the  name  of  the  Almighty  irreverently,  upon  which,  instantly  check- 
ing the  torrent  of  his  impetuosity,  he  would  with  deep  humility  ask  forgiveness,  exclaim- 
ing, "  God  forgive !"  Towards  the  latter  part  of  life,  he  was  accustomed  to  caU  his 
servants  together  on  Sundays,  when  he  would  preach  to  them  with  almost  surpassing 
eloquence.  He  was  charitable  to  the  poor  in  his  neighborhood,  and  beloved  by  them. 
He<was  wealthy,  and  left  318  slaves  and  180  horses.  At  different  times  he  made  several 
wills,  both  written  and  nuncupative,  by  some  of  which  he  liberatod  slaves.  They  have 
become  the  subject  of  litigation  the  most  complicated,  expensive,  and  interminable. 

Mr.  Randolph  has  been  described  as  one  who  '*  possessed  a  mind  fertilized  by  every 
stream  of  literature ;  but  the  use  he  made  of  his  great  acquirements,  was  calculated 
to  make  enemies  rather  than  friends ;  and,  as  he  once  said,  *  no  man  ever  had  such 
constituents* — a  fact  which,  of  itself,  speaks  volumes  in  his  praise.  If  he  originated  no 
great  national  henefits,  nor  did  any  great  positive  national  good,  he  prevented  many  evils ; 
and  in  doing  so,  he  became  the  benefactor  of  his' country,  although  not  to  the  extent  he 
might  otherwise  have  heen.**  Much  of  his  eccentricity  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  his 
ezquisitoly  sensitive  nervous  organization,  which  became  morbidly  susceptible  by  disease. 
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CHESTERFIELD. 


Chesterfield  was  formed  from  Henrico,  in  1748.  It  is  28  miles 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  about  18 ;  the  surface  is  broken, 
and,  excepting  on  the  margin  of  the  streams,  the  soil  is  generaDy 
sterile.  It  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  immense  beds  of  coal, 
which  have  been  worked  from  a  very  early  day.  The  James  River 
forms  its  n.  and  the  Appomattox  its  s.  boundary ;  and  the  great 
line  of  railroads,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  passes  through  its 
eastern  portion.  Pop.  1830,  11,689;  1840,  whites  7,859,  slaves 
8,702,  free  colored  587 ;  total,  17,148. 

Manchester  lies  on  the  James,  immediately  opposite  Richmond, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  railroad  and  Mayo's  bridges.  In 
the  American  revolution  it  was  visited  by  the  enemy,  and  then  had 
but  a  few  houses.  Ten  years  ago  it  contained  a  population  of 
1500,  since  which  it  has  not  increased.  The  town  is  very  much 
scattered  ;  there  are  several  tobacco  and  one  or  more  large  cotton 
manufactories.  Its  beautiful  situation  has  induced  wealthy  men, 
doing  business  in  Richmond,  to  make  it  their  residence,  who  have 
erected  some  splendid  private  mansions  within  its  limits.  Bellona 
Arsenal,  on  the  river,  12  miles  above  Richmond,  was  established 
in  1816.  Formerly  it  was  a  dep6t  for  military  stores,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  a  company  of  U.  S.  troops.  Acyacent  is  the  Bellona 
foundry,  one  of  the  oldest  cannon  foundries  in  the  Union.  Halls- 
boro'  is  a  small  village  in  the  w.  part  of  the  county.  Salisbury, 
now  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  tnis  county,  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Patrick  Henry. 

Warwick,  which  is  on  the  river,  was,  previous  to  the  revolution, 
larger  than  Richmond,  and  one  of  the  principal  shipping  ports  on 
the  river.  Formerly  large  vessels  came  up  there,  and  it  was  the 
point  where  all  the  coal  of  this  county  was  shipped.  The  Marquis 
de  Chastellux  thus  describes  it,  as  it  was  in  1782 :  *'  We  skirted 
James  River  to  a  charming  place  called  Warunck^  where  a  group 
of  handsome  houses  form  a  sort  of  village,  and  there  are  several 
superb  ones  in  the  neighborhood;  among  others,  that  of  Col. 
Carey,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  Mr.  Randolph's  [at 
Tuckahoe]  on  the  opposite  shore."  In  the  revolution,  the  bar- 
racks of  the  American  troops  at  the  court-house  of  this  county, 
were  burnt  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  M.  bank  of  Um  Appomattox,  above  the  fidlSf  aad  aboat  a  mile  firom  Fetenborg,  Is  Matoaz,  where 


the  private  name  of  Pocahontas.    Of  the  house  nothlnc  now  remalnt.    Hera  John  Randolph  of  RoMoke 
passed  the  yean  of  his  bovhood.    The  Bland  papers,  oom  which  this  article  is  abridged,  ramark  that. 


resided  John  Randolph,  senr.,  the  flither  of  John  R.  of  Roanoke.    The  name  Matoax,  (or  Blatoaca,)  was 
*       •  of  Pocahc  '  —       -  -     _ 

iboTlu 
he  is  said  in  after-life,  when  involved  in  the  tbrmoU  of  poUtles,  to  have  rsenrred  with'fond  regret  to  his 
early  days  at  Matoax,  and  in  particular  to  his  angling  amnsemenU  there.  Nnmenms  arrowheads,  stooe 
tomahawks,  and  other  Indian  relics  found  there,  would  seem  to  indicate  it  as  formerly  a  fiivorlte  haont 
of  the  natives."  Subjoined  are  trensiatioas  from  Latin  inscriptiona  engraved  on  three  tombstones,  under 
a  clump  of  oaks,  near  the  site  of  the  Matoax  house : 

John  Randolph,  Esq.,  died  88th  October,  1775,  aged  34.    Let  not  a  tomb  be  wanting  to  his  aahea,  Mr 
memory  to  his  virtues. 

Jesus,  the  Savkmr  of  mankind.    When  shall  we  eease  to  mourn  for  Fn»cea  Bland  Tucker,  wifo  of  St 
George  Tucker  1    She  died  18th  January,  1788,  aged  31 

Martha  Ball,  died  4th  of  Blareh,  1784.   Whom  Hya«i  aU^Ued,  PtoUiz  Md  ApoUo  coonid. 
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The  coal-region  of  eastern  Virginia  is  supposed  to  be  about  50 
miles  long  and  12  broad,  and  occupies  part  of  this  and  several  of 
the  adjacent  counties.  Here,  however,  the  mining  has  been  the 
most  successfully  prosecuted,  and  at  present  the  mines  in  Chester- 
field daily  raise,  in  the  aggregate,  about  250  tons.  We  had  the 
pleasure,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  of  visiting  one  of  the  mines,  and 
at  the  time  published  a  letter  in  a  public  print,  giving  an  account 
of  our  visit    A  portion  of  it  is  copied  below : 

Ti^nmiT^g  that  the  Midlothiaii  mines  were  the  moet  eztenBiToIy  and  as  akilfolly 
wiouj^t  as  any,  I  paid  them  a  visit ;  but  my  remarks  as  to  the  management  and  quality 
of  the  coal,  wili  in  general  apply  as  well  to  the  remainder.  Four  shafts  have  been  sunk 
by  this  company  since  1833  ;  in  two,  coal  has  been  reached,  one  at  a  depth  of  625,  and 
the  other  at  775  feet  The  sinking  of  the  deepest  occupied  three  years  of  labor,  at  a 
ooit  of  about  ^0,000.  The  materials  were  raised  by  mules,  and  it  is  supposed  a  like 
depth  was  never  before  attained  by  horse-power  in  any  countiy.  These  shafts,  eleven 
feet  square  each,  are  divided  by  timbers  into  four  equal  chambers.  At  the  deep  shaft, 
two  steam-engines  on  the  surface  operate  in  raising  coal ;  at  the  other,  one.  The  extra 
engine  at  the  deep  shaft  draws  coal  up  an  inclined  plane  down  in  the  mine,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  This  plane  reaches  the  lowest  point  of  the  mine,  about  1,000  feet  or  a 
fifth  of  a  mile  from  the  surface.  The  coal  having  thus  been  brought  to  the  pit,  the  other 
engine  raises  it  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  when  the  baskets  containing  it  are  placed 
onlittle  cars  on  a  small  hand-railway,  and  are  pushed  by  the  negroes  a  few  rods  to  where 
k  is  emptied,  screened,  and  shovelled  into  the  large  cars  on  the  railroad,  connecting  with 
tide-water  near  Richmond,  12  miles  distant.  While  the  engine  attached  to  the  plane  is 
drawing  up  coal,  it  is  so  arranged  that  pumps,  by  the  same  motion,  are  throwing  out  the 
**  surface  water,'*  which,  by  means  of  grooves  around  the  shaft,  is  collected  in  a  reservoir 
made  in  the  rock,  360  feet  below  the  rarface  This  water  is  conducted  about  twenty  feet 
above  ground,  to  a  cistern,  from  which  it  is  used  by  the  difierent  engines. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  president  of  the  company,  I  was  allowed  to  descend  into 
the  mines.  I  was  first  conducted  to  a  building  where  I  put  on  a  coarse  suit,  which  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  description.  Firstlv,  imagine  a  figure  about  five  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  incased  in  a  pair  of  pants  of  the  coarsest  "  hard-times*'  cloth,  coming  up  nearly 
to  his  shoulders,  with  legs  as  large  as  the  wearer's  body.  Throw  over  these  a  coat  of 
the  same  material,  with  a  very  short  skirt,  and  over  its  collar  place  a  shirt-collar  of  sail- 
cloth, turned  over  "  &  la  Byron,"  being  the  upper  termination  of  a  garment  operating 
most  unmercifully  as  a  flesh-brush  upon  the  tender  skin  of  its  wearer.  Mount  this  inter- 
eating  figure  in  a  pair  of  negro  shoes,  crown  him  with  a  low  black  wooL  hat,  stuck  just 
on  the  top  of  his  head  ;  beneath  it  place  a  countenance  sunburnt  and  weatherbeaten  to 
the  hue  of  unscraped  sole-leather,  relieved  on  each  side  by  huge  masses  of  long  light  hair, 
and  you  have  a  tolerable  portrait  of  the  writer  as  he  was  about  making  his  debut,  at  4  P. 
M.,  July  13th,  A.  D.  1843,  into  the  deep  pit  of  the  Midlothian  coal-mme,  in  Chesterfield 
county,  "  Ole  Virginny." 

My  friend,  guide,  and  self,  each  with  a  lighted  lamp,  sprang  into  a  basket  suspended  by 
ropes  over  pulleys  and  frame- work,  above  a  yawning  abyss  seven  hundred  and  seventy  .five 
feet  deep.  The  signal  was  given — puff!  pufi"!  went  the  steam-engine,  and  down,  down, 
went  we.  I  endeavored  to  joke  to  conceal  my  trepidation.  It  was  stale  business. 
Rapidly  glided  past  the  wooden  sides  of  the  shaft, — I  became  dizzy, — shut  my  eyes, — 
opened  them  and  saw,  far,  far  above,  the  small  faint  light  of  day  at  top.  In  one  minute — 
it  seemed  five — we  came  to  the  bottom  with  a  bump  !  The  under-ground  superintendent 
made  his  appearance,  covered  with  coal-dust  and  perspiration ;  his  jolly  English  face 
and  hearty  welcome  augiued  well  for  our  subterranean  researches.  Him  we  followed, 
«ach  with  a  lighted  lamp,  through  many  a  labyrinth,  down  many  a  ladder,  and  occa- 
sionally penetrating  to  the  end  of  a  drift,  where  the  men  were  at  work  shovelling  coal 
into  baskets  on  the  cars  running  on  railroads  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  or  boring  for  blasts. 
We  witnessed  one  or  two.  The  match  was  put,  we  retreated  a  short  distance, — then 
came  the  explosion,  echoing  and  re-echoing  among  the  caverns, — a  momentary  noise  of 
falling  coal,  like  a  sudden  shower  of  hail,  succeeded,  and  then  all  was  silence. 

The  drifts,  or  passages,  are  generally  about  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high,  with 
large  pillars  of  coal  intervening  about  sixty  feet  square.  I  can  give  the  idea  by  com- 
paring the  drifts  to  the  streets,  and  the  pillars  to  the  squares  of  a  city  in  miniature. 
When  the  company's  limite  are  reached,  the  pUlais  will  be  taken  away.    The  general 
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inclination  of  the  pttasagM  is  about  90^.  Frequently  obetacles  are  met  with,  and  one 
has  to  descend  by  ladders,  or  by  steps,  cut  in  solid  rock.  Doors  used  in  ventilation  were 
often  met  with,  through  which  we  crawled.  Mules  are  employed  under  ground  in  trans, 
porting  the  coal  on  the  small  railways,  coursing  nearly  all  the  drifts.  They  are  in  excel- 
lent condition,  with  fine  glossy  coats  of  hair,  nearly  equal  well>kept  race-horses,  which 
is  supposed  to  result  from  the  sulphur  in  the  coal,  and  the  even  temperature  of  the  mineik 
Well-arranged  stables  are  there  built,  and  all  requisite  attention  paid  them.  Some  of 
the  animals  remain  below  for  years,  and  when  carried  to  the  strong  light  of  day,  gambol 
like  wild  horses. 

Partitions  of  thin  plank,  attached  to  timbers  put  up  in  the  centre  of  the  main  drifto, 
are  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  mines  are  ventilated,  aided  by  a  strong 
furnace  near  the  upcast  shaft.  Near  this  is  a  blacksmith-shop.  The  atmospheric  air  is 
admitted  into  the  mines  down  the  deepest  shaft,  and  after  coursing  the  entire  drifts,  and 
ascending  to  the  rise-workings  of  the  mines,  is  thence  conducted  to  the  furnace,  where 
it  is  rarefied,  and  ascends  to  the  surface,  having  in  its  progress  become  mixed  with  the 
carbureted  hydrogen  gas  emitted  from  the  coal.  When  this  gas  is  evolved  in  unusual 
quantities,  greater  speed  is  given  to  the  air  by  increasing  the  fire.  If  the  partitions  in 
the  drifts  (known  as  brattice-work)  should  be  broken,  the  circulation  would  be  im- 
peded, and  the  gas  so  strongly  impregnate  the  air,  as  in  its  passage  over  the  furnace  to 
ignite,  and  result  in  destructive  consequences.  Or,  should  too  much  gas  be  thrown  out 
of  the  coal  when  the  circulation  is  impeded  fipom  any  cause,  it  would  explode  on  the 
application  of  a  common  lamp.  In  such  cases,  the  Davy  lamp  is  used.  I  heard  the 
gas  escaping  from  tlie  coal  make  a  hissing  noise,  and  I  saw  it  set  on  fire  in  creviceo  of 
the  walls  by  the  lamp  of  our  conductor ;  and  although  a  novice  in  these  matters,  enough 
was  seen  to  convince  me  of  the  skill  of  Mr.  MarshaU,  the  company's  under-gronad 
superintendent,  in  managing  the  ventilation. 

Some  years  since,  when  ventilation  was  less  understood  than  at  present,  an  ezplosioQ 
took  place  in  a  neighboring  mine  of  the  most  fearful  character.  Of  the  fifty- four  men 
in  the  mine,  only  two,  who  happened  to  be  in  some  crevices  near  the  mouth  of  the  shaft, 
escaped  with  life.  Nearly  all  the  internal  works  of  the  mine  were  blown  to  atoms. 
Such  was  the  force  of  the  explosion,  that  a  basket  then  descending,  containing  three 
men,  was  blown  nearly  one  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  Two  fell  out,  and  were  crusbod 
to  death,  and  the  third  remained  in,  and  with  the  basket  was  thrown  some  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  from  the  shaft,  breaking  both  his  legs  and  arms.  He  recovered,  and  is  now 
living.  It  is  believed,  from  the  number  of  bodies  found  grouped  together  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mine,  that  many  survived  the  explosion  of  the  inflammable  gas,  and  were 
destroyed  by  inhaling  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  succeeds  it.  This  death  is  said  to  be 
very  pleasant ;  fairy  visions  float  around  the  suflerer,  and  he  drops  into  the  sleep  of 
eternity  like  one  passing  into  delightful  dreams. 

To  a  person  unacquainted  with  mining,  no  true  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  inte- 
rior of  a  large  and  well-arranged  coal-mine,  unless  by  examination  ;  and  none  but  a  thor- 
ough adept  can  give  a  description  of  its  complicated  arrangements.  The  art  of  coal- 
mining has  progressed  rapidly  in  this  vicinity  within  a  few  years  ;  but,  unfortunately^ 
the  trade  is  now  depressed.  The  Midlothian  coal  has  a  beautiful  lustre,  similar  to  the 
anthracite.  It  is  believed  that  no  bituminous  coal  unites  qualities  so  generally  adapted 
to  all  purposes.  It  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  production  of  gas  and  coke,  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  glass,  copper,  chemicals,  for  locomotives,  steamboats — and  for  smitha 
and  foigee  it  has  no  superior.  As  domestic  fuel  it  is  equal  to  the  best  English  coals,  and 
far  superior  to  them  in  strength  and  durability.  It  is  strange,  that  with  all  these  qualitioe* 
a  preference  should  be  given  at  the  north  to  English  coal.  This  is  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  formerly  large  quantities  of  inferior  coal  were  shipped  to  the  northern  porta 
from  the  north  side  of  James  River,  and  created  strong  prejudices  against  Virginia  coal 
generally. 

The  Midlothian  mines  employ,  in  all  their  operations,  some  150  negroes.*    They  are 

*  Shortly  after  we  were  at  the  Midlothian  mine,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jetnr,  of  Richmond,  made  it  a  vlait,  and 
having  held  divine  worship  there,  publiahed  an  interesting  and  grophic  nanatkm  of  the  scene.  A  part 
of  his  description  here  follows : 

The  intelligence  of  the  meeting  had  spread  thronghont  the  cavern,  and  all  had  gathered  for  the  senriee. 
The  news  had  gone  beyond  the  pit,  and  brought  down  several  from  above.  By  means  of  logs,  puncheoos 
and  boxes,  the  congregation  were  mostly  seated  in  a  wide  and  well-ventilated  drift  The  small  brilllaat 
lamps,  of  which  every  collier  has  one,  were  suspended  along  the  walls  of  our  chapel,  creating  a  dwissllng 
light  The  congregation  consisted  of  about  80  colored,  sod  10  white  persons.  The  blacks  at  my  request 
sung  a  song.  Their  singing  was  greatly  inferitn-  to  tbst  of  their  colored  brethren  in  the  tobacco  factortos 
at  Richmond.    I  lined  a  hymn,  which  was  sung,  ofliued  a  prayer,  and  preached  from  John  UL  16k  The 
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well-fed,  clothed,  and  treated,  and  in  case  of  lickneM  are  lent  to  a  comfortable  hospital, 
andor  the  care  of  a  steward,  and  daily  attended  by  phyncians.  I  could  not  bat  almost 
enyy  their  well-developed  mnscolar  figures.  The  negroes  prefer  this  labor  to  any  other, 
enjoy  many  perquisites,  and  generally  the  labor  of  the  week  is  performed  in  five  days. 
Singular  as  it  may  seem,  persons  engaged  in  mining  become  exceedingly  attached  to  it 
I  never  knew  a  person  more  enamored  with  his  profession  than  our  conductor.  He 
eloquently  descanted,  in  a  rich  brogue,  upon  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  the  mine. 
Was  he  sick,  the  pure  air  of  the  pit — the  thermometer  being  about  60^  throughout  the 
Tear — ^would  restore  him.  Was  he  hot,  there  he  could  become  cooL  Was  he  cold,  there 
Mcome  warm.  Was  he  low-spirited,  his  employment  would  bring  relief.  In  fine,  "  the 
pore  air  of  the  pit'*  was  a  universal  panacea,  the  elixir  of  life,  the  infallible  remedy  for 
an  human  ills.  If  his  opinion  were  general,  farewell  SaraUwa,  White  Sulphur,  and 
Bockaway — ^your  glories  would  be  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  this ! 

Our  conductor,  as  he  took  us  about,  all  seal  to  show  us  every  thing,  and  a  determina. 
Omk  that  we  should  not  depart  until  all  was  seen,  would  have  kept  us  there  I  Imow  not 
bow  long,  had  not  the  cry  of  "  All's  well !"  resounding  from  cavern  to  cavern,  echoing  in 
the  recesses  and  dying  in  the  distance,  proclaimed  that  it  was  7  o'clock,  the  day's  work 
finished,  and  time  for  us  to  ascend.  Glad  was  I,  for  although  I  had  gone  through  but  a 
mall  portion  of  the  drifts,  yet  the  four  milet  I  did  travel,  of  such  '*  going"  was  enough 
ewtpo.  for  as  old  a  pedestrian  as  myself.  I  returned  as  I  came,  entered  the  dressing-house, 
and  on  kxiking  in  the  glass,  saw  a  face  blackened  with  coal-dust,  which,  on  a  due  appli- 
eation  of  soap  and  water,  I  recognised  as  an  old  acquaintance.  Being  duly  washed, 
eombed,  and  dressed,  I  leisurely  wended  my  way  to  a  fine  old  mansion  on  the  hill,  em- 
bowered in  a  grove  of  waving;  locusts,  the  abode  of  elegant  hospitality.  There,  seated 
under  the  pordi,  with  the  dehcious  feeding  a  comfortable  seat  always  mspires  when  one 
is  greatly  fatigued,  I  passed  "  twilight's  witchin|[  hour," — my  senses  luUeid  by  delightful 
music  fifom  the  adjoining  parlor:  anon,  recovermg  from  my  revery,  I  listened  to  the 
■musing  adventures  of  Col.  A.,  from  Texas,  or  treasured  up  the  particulars  of  mining 
operations,  and  anecdotes  given  by  Mi^r  W.  The  music  I  must  not  give :  heavenly 
•oonds  produced  by  fairy  fingers,  are  too  ethereal  to  be  materialised  by  the  printer's  imp ! 
bat  I  will  give,  in  conclusion,  an  anecdote  of  the  Mi^ior's,  of  a  most  tragical  oeewrrenee. 
UsuaUy  comedy,  but  now  tragedy  will  be  the  finale,  ere  the  curtain  drops. 

Some  yeon  since,  a  gentleman  was  one  autumnal  evening  hunting  in  this  county  in 
the  vicimty  of  some  old  coal-pits.  Straying  fh>m  his  companions,  he  accidentally  slipped 
down  the  side  of  an  abandoned  pit,  and  caught  by  one  arm  a  projecting  branch  on  its 
sbpe.  The  pit  was  supposed  to  be  about  two  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  and 
its  bottom  a  pile  of  rocks.  He  heard  in  the  distance  the  cries  of  his  companions,  and 
the  yell  of  the  hounds  in  the  chase.  He  shouted  for  help,  but  no  ansi^ering  shout  was 
returned,  save  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  among  the  recesses  of  the  surroundine  forest. 
Soon  his  companions  were  far  away.  Death  awaited  him — an  awful  death.  His  mind 
was  intensely  excited,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  terrors  of  his  situation.  He  thought  of 
his  friends— of  all  he  loved  on  earth  !  and  thus  to  separate ;  oh  !  'twas  agony.  Hoarsely 
moaned  the  wind  through  the  dying  leaves  of  autumn ;  coldly  shone  the  moon  and 
stars  on  high,  inanimate  witnesses  of  human  frailty  fast  losing  its  hold  upon  this  life. 
Nature  could  sustain  herself  no  longer,  he  bade  **  farewell  to  earth,"  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  released  his  grasp  and  fell — fell  about  six  inehet !  This  brought  him  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  as  you,  patient  reader,  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  letter — all  about 
eoal  toa 

eirtiunstance*  were  impressive  and  awfhi.  I  desired  to  do  good — I  spoke  without  preinedltatlon,  and  I 
was  listened  to  with  devont  attention.  When  I  had  closed  my  sennon,  I  requested  my  friend  N.  to  follow 
in  exhortation  and  prayer.  He  arose,  attired  in  the  uncouth  dress  of  the  mine ;  and  solemn  as  was  the 
scene,  and  as  much  as  my  heart  was  In  unison  with  it,  I  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  the  oddity  of  his 
a|ipearance.  The  divorsion,  however,  was  momentary  only.  The  exhortation  was  pertinent,  and  the 
piayer  fervent  Many  of  us  felt  that  God  was  present  The  colored  friends  sang  another  song.  I  was 
desirous  of  knowing  how  many  professors  of  religion  there  were  among  them ;  and  first  having  ul  seated, 
I  requested  those  who  were  professing  Christians  to  arise.  Thirty  arose ;  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all, 
members  of  Uie  Baptist  chtutku  I  was  gratified  to  learn  from  the  managers,  that  many  of  them  are  orderly 
and  consistent  in  Uielr  deportment;  and,  generally,  that  tliere  is  a  marked  difference  between  those 
who  do,  and  those  who  do  not  profess  rell|Bon.  A  few  words  of  advice  and  encouragement  closed  the 
service.  The  like  liad  never  been  known  in  these  parts.  Mr.  Marshall,  who  had  spent  many  years  in 
tlie  KiglLih  mines,  said  that  he  had  frvquently  heard  social  prayer  in  Uie  j^ts,  but  had  never  before  known 
a  sermon  delivered  in  one.  To  address  the  livins,  on  the  solemn  sul^ects  of  death,  judgment,  and  eter- 
nity, 800  feet  beneath  the  sleeping-place  of  the  (toad,  in  a  pit  which  bean  so  striking  a  resemblance  to 
that  region  of  outer  darkoeis  Into  which  the  impenitent  shaii  be  cast,  cannot  but  interest  and  afirect  the 
heart. 


CLAULB  cotnmr. 


CLARKE. 

Clakke  was  formed  in  1S36,  from  Frederick,  and  named  from 
Gen.  Geo.  Rogers  Clarke  ;  it  is  17  miles  long,  and  15  wide.  lU 
scrface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  not  surpassed  in  fertility  by  any 
other  county  in  the  state.  The  Shenandoah  runs  through  the  ea^ 
era  part,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  Opequon  near  its 
western  line.  Pop.,  whites  S,B67,  slaves  3,325,  free  colored  161 ; 
total,  6,353. 


Waikingtanft  Offiet  and  Loigimf  at  »  Soldier't  Btrt." 

Benyville,  the  county-seat,  is  160  miles  hw,  of  Richmond,  and 
IS  east  of  Winchester.  It  was  established  Jan.  15,  1798,  on  SO 
acres  of  land  belonging  to  Benjamin  Berry  and  Sarah  Strebling, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  appointed  trustees :  Daxiel  Moroan, 
William  M'Guire,  Archibald  Magill,  Rawleigh  Colston,  John  Mil- 
ton, Thomas  Strebling,  George  Blackmore,  Charles  Smith,  and 
Boshrod  Taylor.  It  now  contains  an  Episcopal  church,  and  aboat 
35  dwellings.  About  the  year  1744,  (says  Kercheval,)  Joseph 
Hampton  and  two  sons  came  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
settled  on  Buck  marsh,  near  Berryville,  and  lived  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  in  a  hollow  sycamore  tree.  They  enclosed  a  piece  at 
land  and  made  a  crop,  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the  family. 

The  village  of  Berryville  is  often  called  BatlUtovm,  from  having 
been  the  scene  of  many  of  those  pugilistic  combats  for  which 
Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  of  revolutionary  memory,  was  remarkable. 

Thii  officer  reaided,  far  a  time,  tbout  half  a  mOa  ».  of  Battletown,  at  a  wat  called 
"  Soldier"!  Rett."  It  ia  a  plain  two-rtory  dwelling,  orifioally  bniit  by  a  Mr.  Morton, 
uid  afterward!  added  to  by  Morgaa.    It  is  now  the  rMJ&noe  of  Mr.  John  B.  Taylor. 

Morgan  tnbiMiiiently  built  aoother,  a  beaDtifol  wat,  now  atanding  in  thie  oonnly,  two 

milea  ne.  of  White  Poat,  which  he  Teiy  aj^ropriately  named  8«nta|[B.    It  Waa  erectad 

by  lleagiani  taken  prieoners  at  Saratoga.    Aboat  900  yardi  from  "  Sotdier*!  Roat," 

■tanda  aA  old  log  hat,  which  w«Il-ant]i«nlicatad  tnUUtioD  MalM  w«a  •eeopitd  by  WMb> 

SO 
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iagtoii  while  sunrejing  land  in  this  region  for  Lord  Fairfax.  It  is  about  12  feet  square, 
wSd  is  divided  into  two  rooms  ;  one  in  the  upper,  and  the  other  in  the  lower  story.  The 
lower  apartment  was  then,  and  is  now,  used  as  a  milk-room.  A  beautiful  spring  pushes 
np  from  the  rocks  by  the  house,  and  flows  in  a  clear,  crystal  stream,  under  the  building, 
answering  admirably  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  in  cooling  this  apartment.  Many 
years  since,  both  the  spring  and  the  building  were  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer's sun,  by  a  dense  copse  of  trees.  The  upper,  or  attic  room,  which  is  about  12  feet 
•qoare,  was  occupied  by  Washington  as  a  place  of  deposite  forhissiureying  instruments, 
and  as  a  lodging — how  long,  though,  is  not  known.  The  room  was  lathed  and  plas- 
tered. A  window  was  at  one  end,  and  a  door — up  to  which  led  a  rough  flight  of  steps 
— «t  the  other.  This  rude  hut  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  relic  of  that  great  and 
good  man,  who  became  "  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  It  is  a  memento  of 
nim  in  humble  life,  ere  fame  had  encircled  his  brows  with  her  choicest  laurels,  before  that 
nation,  now  among  the  highest  through  his  exertions,  had  a  being ;  but  the  Ticissitudes 
and  toils  of  his  youth — as  beautifully  described  in  the  annexed  extract  from  Bancroft — 
combined  to  give  energy  to  his  character,  and  that  practical,  every-day  knowledge, 
which  better  prepared  him  for  the  high  and  important  destiny  that  awaited  him : 

At  the  yerv  time  of  the  Confresa  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  the  woods  of  Virginia  sheltered  the  yoathAil 
Oeone  Waahington,  the  sea  of  a  widow.  Bom  by  the  tide  of  the  Potomac,  beneath  the  roof  of  a  West- 
Boraand  fiumer,  almost  from  Infltncy  hit  lot  had  been  the  lot  of  an  orphan.  No  academy  had  welcomed 
kirn  to  its  shades,  no  college  crownea  him  with  its  honors :  to  read,  to  write,  to  cipher— these  had  been 
his  degrees  in  Icnowledge.  And  now  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  qneat  of  an  h(mest  maintenance,  encoan- 
tering  intolerable  toll ;  cheered  onward  by  being  able  to  write  to  a  schoolboy  firiend,  **  Dear  Richard,  a 
doabloon  is  my  constant  gain  every  day,  and  sometimes  six  pistoles  ;**  "  himself  his  own  cook,  ha\'ing  no 
^plt  but  a  forked  stick,  no  |riate  but  a  laige  chip  ;**  naming  over  spurs  of  the  Alleshanies,  and  along  the 
banks  (Mfthe  Shenandoah ;  alive  to  nature,  and  sometimes  **  spending  the  best  of  the  day  in  admiring  the 
tvssa  and  richness  of  the  land;**  among  skin-clad  savages,  with  their  scalps  and  rattles,  or  uncouth  emi- 
grants **  that  would  never  speak  EngliMi  ;**  rarely  slee^ng  in  a  bed ;  holding  a  bear-skin  a  splendid  couch ; 
^ad  of  a  resting-place  for  the  night  upon  a  little  hay,  straw,  or  fodder,  and  often  camping  in  the  forests, 
when  the  place  nearest  the  ftre  was  a  happy  luxury ; — Uiis  stripling  surveyor  in  the  woodfi,  with  no 
eompanlon  but  his  unlettered  associates,  and  no  implements  of  science  but  hu  compass  and  chain,  con- 
teastad  strangely  with  the  imperial  magnificence  of  ttie  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  And  yet  God  had 
setoeted  not  Kannitz,  nor  Newcastle,  not  a  monarch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  nor  of  Hanover,  but  the 
Vliglnia  stripling,  to  give  an  impulse  to  human  aflkirs,  and,  as  (kr  as  events  can  depend  upon  an  indi- 
Tldaal,  had  plaMd  the  rights  and  the  destiLnies  of  coimtless  millions  in  the  keeping  of  the  widow' »  $on. 

Col.  Charles  M.  Thruston,  a  patriotic  clergyman  of  the  Episco- 
pal denomination,  who  became  an  officer  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  resided  for  many  years  on  a  beautiful  farm  in  this  county, 
called  Mount  Sion,  one  mile  above  the  Shenandoah.  For  a  bio- 
graphical sketch,  see  Gloucester  county. 

Four  miles  ne.  of  Millwood  is  the  "Old  Chapel,"  built  in  1796, 
in  which  the  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Meade,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  Va.,  officiated  for  many  years.  It  is  a  venerable-looking  stone 
edifice,  partly  in  a  grove,  and  has  adjoining  it  a  grave-yard,  in 
which  lie  buried  many  respectable  people  of  the  neighboring 
country. 

Gen.  RoQERS  Clarke,  from  whom  this  county  derived  its  name,  was  an  officer  of  the 
revolution,  of  undaunted  coolness  and  courage.  In  addition  to  the  facts  given  on  p.  116, 
we  haf^B  a  single  anecdote  to  relate,  published  in  the  **  Notes  of  an  Old  Officer."  At 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Washington,  where  Clarke  had  but  70  men,  300  Shawnees  appeared 
in  the  council  chamber.  Their  chief  made  a  boisterous  speech,  and  then  placed  on  the 
table  a  beft  of  white  and  black  wampum,  to  intimate  they  were  ready  for  either  peace 
or  war,  while  his  300  savages  applauded  him  by  a  terrific  yell.  At  the  table  sat  Clarke, 
with  only  two  or  three  other  persons.  Clarke,  who  was  leaning  on  his  elbow  with  ap. 
parent  unconcern,  with  his  rattan  coolly  pushed  the  wampum  on  to  the  floor.  Then  rising 
as  the  savages  muttered  their  indignation,  he  trampled  on  the  belt,  and  with  a  look  of 
stem  defiance  and  a  voice  of  thunder,  that  made  the  stoutest  heart  quail,  bade  them  in- 
stantly quit  the  hall.  They  involuntarily  left,  and  the  next  day  sued  for  peace.  Gren. 
Clarke  died  in  Kentucky,  in  1817. 

The  subject  of  the  above  notice  had  a  brother.  Gen.  Wm.  Clarke,  who  was  scarcely 
less  distinguished.  He  was  bom  in  this  state  in  1770.  When  14  years  old,  he  removed 
with  his  father's  family  to  Kentucky,  where  the  city  of  Louisville  now  stands.  It  then 
consisted  only  of  a  few  cabidi  surrounding  a  fort,  then  recently  established  by  his 
brother,  Geo.  Rogers  Clarke.    He  entered  the  army,  and  was  lieutenant  in  1790.    He 
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wu  the  compinion  of  Lewis  on  Iba  eipedition  to  the  Pacific.  In  ISOE,  he  wu  a^ 
pointed  gavcnior  of  the  territory  of  Upper  Loulaisna,  and  p>Temar  of  Miuouri  [ram 
1813  to  1820,  when  it  waa  admitled  into  the  L'nion.  Hr  held  vaHoua  officei,  amtn^ 
which  was  that  of  luperin  ten  dent  of  Indian  aRaira.  He  made  many  important  treatiea 
with  the  Indiana.  He  well  anderatood  their  character  and  won  their  moal  unbooodtd 
oonlidence.  "  Hia  name  waa  known  to  the  moal  remote  Irlbea,  and  hla  word  was  ererj. 
where  reverenced  b;  them.  They  regarded  him  aa  a  father,  and  hia  signature,  wbieh 
waa  itnown  to  the  moat  remote  tribe*,  whenever  ahown  waa  reapected."  He  died  in 
183B,  aged  S8,  at  St.  Louie,  where  he  had  raided  for  over  30  yeara. 

Millwood,  11  milea  southeasterly  from  Winchester,  contains  an 
Episcopal  church,  and  about  30  dwellings.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country,  and  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  with 
it  White  Post,*  12  miles  pe.  of  Winchester,  contains  a  chorcht 
2  mercantile  stores,  and  16  dwellings. 


Oreinieiiy  Court,  the  ttal  of  Lord  Fairfax 

Thirteen  miles  southeast  from  Winchester,  near  the  village  of 
White  Post  in  this  county,  is  Greenway  Court,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  proprietor  of  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia ; 
and  at  present  the  residence  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Kennerly. 

Part  of  the  immense  tract  among  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  were  surveyed  by  Washington,  and  divided  into 
lots,  to  enable  the  proprietor  to  claim  his  quit-rents  and  give  legal 
titles.  Washington  set  off  on  his  first  surveying  expedition  in 
March,  174S,  just  a  month  from  the  day  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
in  company  with  George  Fairfax,  the  eldest  son  of  William  Fair- 
fax, whose  daughter,  Washington's  eldest  brother,  Lawrence,  had 
married.  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  gives  the  annexed 
account  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Northern  Neck  : 

Lord  Fsirfaji.  a  distant  relative  of  William  Fairfax,  wai  a  man  of  an  eccentric  tnm 
of  mind,  of  great  private  worth,  generoue,  and  hoapitable.  Ha  had  been  accuatomed 
to  the  beat  aoctety,  lo  which  hia  rank  entitled  him,  in  England.    While  he  wa*  at  th* 

•  So  named  from  a  vhitepott  which  Lord  Fairfax  planted  aa  a  guide  lo  bii  dwelling 
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Univenity  of  Oxford  he  hsd  a  IbodiieM  for  literature,  and  his  taste  and  skill  in  that  line 
may  be  inferred  from  his  haTing  written  eome  of  the  papers  in  the  Spectator.  Poesess- 
iag  by  inheritance  a  Test  tract  of  country,*  sitoate  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappa- 
hanaock  Rivers,  and  stretching  across  the  Allegrhany  mountains,  he  made  a  Toyafre  to 
Viifinia  to  examine  this  domain.  So  well  pleased  was  he  with  the  climate  and  mode 
oC  fife,  that  he  resolved,  after  going  back  to  England  and  arranging  his  aflfairs,  to  re- 
tam  and  spend  his  davs  amidst  this  wild  territory.  At  the  time  (1748)  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  he  had  just  arrived  to  execute  his  purpoee,  and  was  residing  with  his 
relatives  at  Belvoir.  This  was  his  home  for  several  years ;  but  he  at  length  removed 
ifww  the  Blue  Ridge,  built  a  house  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  called  Greenway  Court, 
and  cultivated  a  large  farm.  Here  he  lived  in  comparative  seclusion,  often  amusing  himself 
with  banting,  but  chiefly  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  estate,  to  acts  of  benevolence  among 
bis  tenants,  and  to  such  public  duties  as  devolved  upon  him  in  the  narrow  sphere  he  had 
efaoeen ;  a  friend  of  liberty,  honored  for  his  uprightness,  esteemed  for  the  amenity  of  his 
manners,  and  his  practical  virtues. 

The  prominent  building  shown  in  the  view  at  Greenway  Court, 
was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  steward  of  Fairfax.  It  was  the 
oommencement  of  a  series  of  buildings  which  Lord  Fairfax  had 
intended  to  erect,  but  did  not  live  to  complete. 

His  lordship  Uved  and  died  in  a  single  clap.board  story  and  a  half  house,  which  stood 
just  in  front  of  the  modem  brick  dwelling  of  Mr.  Kenneriy,  and  was  destroyed  in  1834. 
There  are  now  several  of  the  original  buildings  standing  at  the  place :  among  them  is 
a  Mnall  limestone  structure,  where  quit-rents  were  given  and  titles  drawn,  of  his  lord- 
•hip'a  dooMins.  Fairfax  had,  probably,  150  negro  servants,  who  lived  in  log  huts 
scattered  about  in  the  woods. 

A  few  years  since,  in  excavating  the  ground  near  the  house,  the  servants  of  Mr.  Ken- 
neriy  discovered  a  Isive  quantity  of  joes  and  half-joes,  amounting  to  about  $350  ;  they 
were  what  is  termed  eob-eoin,  of  a  square  form,  and  dated  about  1730.  They  were 
■nppoeed  to  have  been  secreted  there  by  Lord  Fairfez.  Under  a  shelving  rock,  9  feet 
fiwn  the  surface,  there  was  also  found  a  human  skeleton  of  gigantic  stature ;  supposed  to 
be  that  of  an  Indian. 

When  Lord  Dnnmore  went  on  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1T74,  he  came  on 
as  fer  as  this  place  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  waited  here  about  a  fortnight  for 
reinforcements.  His  soldien  encamped  in  what  was  then  a  grove— now  a  me^ow — 
about  300  yards  n.  of  Mr.  Kennerly's  present  residence.  The  spot  is  indicated  by  a 
<leep  well,  supposed  to  have  been  dug  by  them  ;  an  old  magazine,  destroyed  in  1843, 
stood  near  the  well.  Washington,  when  recruiting  at  Winchester,  often  visited  this 
place. 

Lord  Fairfax  had  but  little  cultivated  ground  around  his  premises,  and  that  was  in 
small  patches  without  taste  or  design.  The  land  was  left  for  a  park,  and  he  lived  al- 
most  wholly  from  his  rents.  The  following,  as  well  as  much  of  the  foregoing,  respecting 
him,  is  traditionary :  His  lordship  was  a  dark,  swarthy  man,  several  inches  over  6  feet 
in  height,  and  of  a  gigantic  frame  and  personal  strength.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  bache- 
lor, and  fared  coarse,  adopting  in  that  respect  the  rough  customs  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  was.  When  in  the  humor,  he  was  generous — ^giving  away  whole  farms  to  his 
tenants,  and  simply  demanding  for  rent  some  trifle,  for  instance,  a  present  of  a  turkey 
for  his  Christmas  dinner.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  often  passed  weeks 
UMpether  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  When  on  these  expeditions,  he  made  it  a 
rme,  that  he  who  got  the  fox,  cut  off  his  tail,  and  held  it  up,  should  share  in  the  jollifi- 
cation which  was  to  follow,  free  of  expense.  Soon  as  a  fox  was  started,  the  young  men 
of  the  company  usually  dashed  after  him  with  great  impetuosity,  while  Fairfax  leisurely 

*  The  domain  of  Lord  Fairfax,  called  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  included  the 
immense  territory  now  comprising  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Northumberland,  Rich- 
mond, Westmoreland,  Stafford,  King  George,  Prince  William,  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  Fau- 
quier, Culpeper,  Clarke,  Madison,  Page,  Shenandoah,  Hardy,  Hampshire,  Monran, 
Berkeley,  Jefferson,  and  Frederick.  Charles  II.  granted  to  the  ancestors  of  Lord  Fair- 
fax,  all  lands  lying  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay ;  a  territory  comprising  about  one  quarter  of  the  present  limits  of  Vir- 
ginia. For  a  full  history  of  the  Northern  Neck,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Kercheval's 
Hiilory  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
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waited  behind,  with  a  favorite  servant  who  was  familiar  with  the  water-connes,  and  of 
a  quick  ear,  to  discover  the  coarse  of  the  fox.  Following  his  directions,  his  lordship 
would  start  after  the  game,  and,  in  most  instances,  secure  the  prize,  and  stick  the  tail 
of  the  fox  ijk  his  hat  in  triumph. 

Lord  Fainax  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  .two,  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  soon  after 
the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  an  event  he  is  said  to  have  much  lamented.  He  was  buried 
at  Winchester,  under  the  communion-table  of  the  old  Episcopal  church.  [See  Win- 
chester.] 


CULPEPER 

CuLPEPER  was  formed  in  1748,  from  Orange,  and  named  from 
Lord  Culpeper,  governor  of  Virginia  from  1680  to  1683.  It  has 
an  average  length  of  about  20,  with  a  breadth  of  18  miles,  and 
has  been  much  reduced  from  its  original  limits.  The  Rappahan- 
nock runs  upon  its  ne.  and  the  Rapid  Ann  upon  its  be.  and  sw. 
boundaries.  The  surface  is  beautifully  diversified,  and  the  soil  of  a 
deep  red  hue  and  very  fertile.  Pop.  1830,  24,026 ;  1840,  whites 
4,933,  slaves  6,069,  free  colored  491  ;  total  11,393. 

Besides  the  Court-House  there  are  the  villages  of  Jefiersonton 
and  Stevensburg ;  the  first  contains  a  Baptist  church  and  about 
50  dwellings,  the  last  about  30  dwellings.  Fairfax,  the  county- 
seat,  was  named  after  Lord  Fairfax,  the  original  proprietor  of  the 
county.  It  was  founded  in  1759  ;  it  is  98  m.  from  Richmond,  and 
82  from  Washington  city,  and  contains  1  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian, 
and  1  Baptist  church,  5  stores,  and  about  700  inhabitants.  In  one 
of  the  books  in  the  clerk's  office,  in  the  ancient  and  venerable- 
looking  court-house  in  this  village,  is  the  annexed  entry : 

20th  July,  1749,  (O.  S.)— GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Gent.,  produced  a  commis- 
Bon  from  the  President  and  Matter  of  William  and  Mary  College,  appointing  him  to  be 
surveyor  of  this  county,  which  was  read,  and  thereupon  he  took  the  usual  oaths  to  his 
majesty's  person  and  government,  and  took  and  subscribed  the  abjuration  oath  and  test, 
and  then  took  the  oath  of  surveyor,  according  to  law. 

Culpeper  was  distinguished  early  in  the  war  of  the  revolution 
for  the  services  of  her  gallant  minute-men,  who,  as  Mr.  Randolph 
said  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  "  were  raised  in  a  minute,  armed  in  a 
minute,  marched  in  a  minute,  fought  in  a  minute,  and  vanquished 
in  a  minute." 

Immediately  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1775,  Patrick  Henry,  then  commander 
of  the  Virginia  troops,  sent  to  this  section  of  the  colony  for  assistance.  Upon  his  sum- 
mons, 150  men  from  Culpeper,  100  from  Orange,  and  100  from  Fauquier,  rendezvoused 
here  and  encamped  in  a  field  now  the  property  of  John  S.  Barber,  Esq.,  half  a  mile 
west  of  the  court-house.  An  old  oak  now  standing,  marks  the  spot  These  were  the 
first  minute-men  raised  in  Virginia.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  regiment,  choosing 
Lawrence  Taliaferro  of  Orange,  colonel ;  Edward  Stevens  of  Culpeper,  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  and  Thomas  Marshall  of  Fauquier — the  father  of  Chief -Justice  Marshall — 
major.  The  flag  used  by  the  Culpeper  men  is  depicted  in  the  accompanying  engraving, 
with  a  rattlesnake  in  the  centre.  The  head  of  the  snake  was  intended  for  Vir^ia,  and 
the  12  rattles  for  the  other  12  states.  This  corps  were  dressed  in  green  huntrng-shirts, 
with  the  words  "  LIBERTY  OR  DEATH  !"•  in  large  white  letters  on  their  bosoms. 

*  A  wag,  on  teeing  this,  remarked  it  wtu  too  severe  Amt  him ;  but  tliat  ke  was  wilUsf  to  eaUst  If  the 
wonis  wete  altered  to  '*  Liberty  or  be  tripifUd  r 
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ooeting  Mr.  Ireland  his  life.  He  was  made  extremely  ill,  and  his 
constitution  never  recovered  from  the  injury.  He  however  bore 
up  against  these  persecutions  with  Christian  fortitude.  He  said, 
in  giving  an  account  of  his  persecutions : 

My  prison  then,  was  a  place  in  which  I  enjoyed  much  of  the  Divine  presence  ;  a  day 
•eldmn  passed  without  some  signal  token  of  the  Divine  goodness  towards  me,  which 
fenerally  led  me  to  subscribe  my  letters  in  these  words,  "  From  my  Palace  in  CuL 

In  a  family  burying-ground,  half  a  mile  n.  of  Culpeper  C.  H.,  is 
a  monument  bearing  the  following  inscription : 


III  MBMOET  OP 

GENERAL  EDWARD  STEVENS, 

WBO  msB 

Avevrr  thb  Htb,  18SI0, 

At  his  teat  in  Culpeper,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  afe. 

This  nllant  oflker  and  upright  man,  liad  lerved  his  coontry  with  ropota- 
tion  in  the  Field  and  Senate  of  his  native  state.  He  took  an  active  part,  and 
had  a  principal  share  in  the  war  of  the  revolation,  and  acquired  great  dis- 
tinction at  the  battles  of  Great  Bridse,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Camden, 
Guilford  Court-Hottse,  and  SiMe  of  York ;  and  although  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  American  Freedom,  his  conduct  was  not  marked  with  the  least  de- 
gree of  malevolence,  or  party  spirit.  Those  who  honestly  dlflered  with  him 
in  opinion,  he  always  treated  with  singular  tenderness.  In  strict  integrity, 
honest  patriotism,  and  immoveable  courage,  he  was  surpassed  by  none,  and 
.  hwd  Aw  equals. 


Gen.  SteveDs  resided  in  the  yillage  of  Culpeper  C.  H.,  in  the  house  on  the  comer  of 
Coleman  and  Fairfax  streets,  now  occnpied  by  Mrs.  Lightfoot  Aside  from  the  above, 
W9  have  but  little  to  add  respecting  this  highly  meritorious  officer.  The  histories  of  the 
reindiition  make  such  honorable  mention  of  him,  that  it  is  evident  his  epitaph  is  no  fal- 
•ome  eulogy.  At  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court-House,  **  the  brave  and  gallant  Stevens,'* 
animated  ms  men  by  words,  and  stiU  more  bv  his  example.  Resolved  to  make  even  the 
timkl  perform  their  duty,  he  placed  several  riflemen  in  the  rear,  with  peremptory  orders 
to  shoot  down  any  of  his  militia  that  should  attempt  to  escape  before  a  retreat  was  or- 
dered. In  this  action  he  received  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  but  he  enjoyed  the  reflection  that 
his  men  had  made  a  noble  stand,  and  displayed  an  honorable  firmness  in  opposing  the 
«nemy,  by  whom  they  were  at  last,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  driven  back  by  an  over- 
whelming force  at  the  bayonet's  point 


CUMBERLAND. 

Cumberland  was  formed  in  1748,  from  Gk>ochland»  It  is  32  miles 
long  and  about  10  broad,  with  the  Appomattox  running  on  its  s., 
the  James  River  on  its  n.  boundary,  and  Willis  River  through  its 
NW.  portion.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  productive. 
Pop.  1830,  11,689;  1840,  whites  3,263,  slaves  6,791,  free  colored 
355;  total,  10,399. 

Cartersville,  on  the  James  River,  contains  a  church  and  about  50 
dwellings.  Ca  Ira,  5  miles  w.  of  the  C.  H.,  has  an  Episcopal  church 
and  10  dwellings.  Cumberland  court-house  is  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  about  52  miles  from  Richmond.  The  village  has  not 
increased  since  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  was  here,  about  the 
year  1782.    In  his  travels,  he  says : 

Besides  the  court-house  and  a  large  tavern,  its  neoessary  appendage,  there  are  seven 
or  eight  houses,  inhabited  by  gentlemen  of  fortune.    I  found  the  tavern  full  of  people, 
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and  undentood  that  the  judges  were  aisembled  to  hold  a  eonrt  of  eUtinUt  that  ii  to  say, 
to  hear  and  reg^ister  the  claims  of  sundry  persons  who  had  furnished  provisions  for  the 
army.  We  know  that  in  general,  but  particularly  in  unexpected  invasions,  the  Ameri- 
can troope  had  no  established  ma^zines,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  subsistence  for 
them,  provisions  and  forage  were  indiscriminately  laid  hold  of,  on  giving  the  holders  a 
receipt,  which  they  called  a  certificate.  During  the  campaign,  wlule  the  enemy  were 
at  hand,  little  attention  was  given  to  this  sort  of  loans,  which  accumulated  incessantly, 
without  the  sum  total  being  Known,  or  any  means  taken  to  ascertain  the  proofs.  Vir- 
ginia being  at  length  loaded  with  these  certificates,  it  became  necessary,  sooner  or  later, 
to  liquidate  these  claims.  The  last  assembly  of  the  state  of  Virginia  had  accordingly 
thought  proper  to  pass  a  bill,  authorizing  the  justices  of  each  county  to  take  cognizance 
of  these  certificates,  to  authenticate  their  validity,  and  to  register  them,  specifying  the 
value  of  the  provisions  in  money,  according  to  the  established  tariff.  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  go  to  the  court-house  to  see  how  this  afrair  was  transacted,  and  saw  it  was  performed 
with  great  order  and  simplicity.  The  judges  wore  their  common  clothes,  but  were 
seated  on  an  elevated  tribunal,  as  at  London  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  Conmion 
Pleas. 


Gen.  Charles  Scott,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolution^ 
and  subsequently  governor  of  Kentucky,  was  born  near  the  line 
of  this  and  Powhatan  county.  The  present  residence  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Palmer,  in  the  upper  part  of  that  county,  was  built  by 
him. 

Scott  raised  the  first  company  of  volunteers  in  Virginia,  south  of  the  James  River,  that 
entered  into  actual  service ;  and  so  distinguished  himself  prior  to  1777,  that  wheu 
Powhatan  county  was  formed  in  that  year,  &e  oonnty-seat  was  named  in  honor  of  him. 
When  governor  of  Kentucky,  he  had  some  severe  battles  with  the  Indians,  in  which  he 
lost  two  sons.  Immediately  after  St.  Clair's  defeat,  Gen.  Scott,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  Kentucky  cavalry,  reconnoitred  the  battle-ground.  Finding  the  Indians  still  there, 
rejoicing  over  their  victory  in  a  drunken  revelry,  he  saiprised  and  fell  upon  them.  Being 
totally  unprepared,  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  About  two  hundred  of  them 
were  killed,  and  he  recovered  six  hundred  muskets,  and  all  the  artillery  and  baggage 
remaining  in  the  field.  This,  the  most  brilliant  affair  of  the  war,  in  a  measure  "  chspd- 
led  the  gloom  occasioned  by  the  misfortune  of  St  Clair,  and  threw,  by  the  power  of 
contrast,  a  darker  shade  of  disgrace  over  that  unfortunate  general^s  miscarriage." 

Scott  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  powers,  but  somewhat  illiterate  and  rough  in  hit 
manners.  He  was  eccentric,  and  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of  him.  When 
a  candidate  for  governor,  he  was  opposed  by  Col.  Allen,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  who,  in 
an  address  to  the  people  when  Scott  was  present,  made  an  eloquent  appeal.  The 
friends  of  the  latter,  knowing  he  was  no  orator,  felt  distressed  for  him,  but  Scott,  no- 
thing daunted,  mounted  the  stump,  and  addressed  the  company,  nearly  as  follows  : 

"  Well,  boys,  I  am  sure  yon  most  all  be  well  pleased  with  the  speech  yon  have  Jnst  heard.  It  does  my 
heart  good  to  think  we  have  so  smart  a  man  raised  up  among  ns  here.  He  is  a  native  Kentnckian.  I  s^e 
a  good  many  of  you  here  that  I  brought  out  to  this  country  when  a  wilderness.  At  that  time  we  hardly 
expected  we  should  live  to  see  such  a  smart  man  raised  up  among  ourselves.  You,  who  were  with  me  la 
those  early  times,  know  we  had  no  time  for  education,  no  means  of  improving  from  books.  We  dared  not 
then  go  about  our  most  common  affiiirs  without  arms  in  onr  hands,  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  In- 
dians. But  we  guarded  and  protected  the  country,  and  now  every  one  can  go  where  he  pleases ;  and 
you  now  see  what  smart  fellows  are  growing  np  to  do  their  country  honor.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  make  this  man  governor  ;  1  think  it  would  be  better  to  send  him  to  Congress.  1  don*t  think  it 
requires  a  very  smart  man  to  make  a  governor ;  if  he  has  sense  enough  to  gather  nnart  men  about 
who  can  help  him  on  with  the  business  of  state.  It  wonld  suit  a  worn-out  old  wife  of  a  man  like 
myself.  But,  aa  to  this  young  man,  I  am  very  proud  of  him ;  as  much  so  as  any  of  his  kin,  if  any  of 
them  have  been  here  to^ay.  listening  to  his  speech."  Scott  then  descended  fh>m  the  stump,  and  the 
huzzas  for  the  old  soldier  made  the  welkin  ring. 

Scott  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  Washington ;  and  while  governor  of  Kentucky, 
he  visited  Philadelphia  during  the  session  of  Congress.  Attired  in  the  rough  garb  of 
the  backwoods,  with  a  hunting-shirt,  buckskin  leggings,  and  a  long  beard,  he  gave  out 
that  he  was  going  to  visit  the  president.  He  was  told  that  Washington  had  become 
puffed  up  with  the  importance  of  his  station,  and  was  too  much  of  an  aristocrat  to  wel- 
come him  in  that  garb.  Scott,  nothing  daunted,  passed  up  to  the  house  of  the  president, 
who,  with  his  lady,  happened  to  be  at  the  window,  and  recognising  the  old  soldier, 
ruahed  out,  and  each  taking  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  in.    *'  Never,"  said  Scott,  '*  waf 
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I  better  treated.    I  liad  not  beliered  a  word  against  him ;  and  I  found  that  he  wai 
*  old  hose**  8tm.» 

Migor  JosBTH  Soott,  a  brother  of  the  above,  was  an  officer  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  and  was  appointed  marriial  of  Virginia  by  Jefferson,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances :  Major  Joseph  Eggleston,  fhun  Amelia,  who  had  been  a  meritorious  officer  of 
Lee's  legrion  through  the  whole  of  the  southern  campaigns,  and  a  member  of  Congress  in 
1798-99,  was  tendered  the  office  by  the  president  This  he  declined,  but  recommended 
his  old  Mend  and  companion  in  arms.  Major  Scott,  then  a  steward  upon  the  estate  of 
John  Randolph.  The  first  intimation  Scott  had  of  the  matter  was  the  reception  of  the 
appointment,  which  was  extremely  gratifying ;  he  being  at  the  time  in  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances. 


DINWTODIE. 

DiNwiDDiE  was  formed  in  1752,  from  Prince  George,  and  named 
from  Robert  Dinwiddle,  governor  of  Va.  from  1752  to  1758.  The 
surface  is  rolling,  and  its  form  hexagonal,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
28  miles.  The  Appomattox  runs  on  its  n.,  the  Nottaway  on  its  s. 
boundary,  and  the  great  southern  railroad  through  its  eastern  por- 
tion. Pop.  1830,  21,901 ;  1840,  whites  9,847,  slaves  9,947,  free 
colored  2,764 ;  total,  22,558.  The  court-house  is  centrally  situa- 
ted upon  a  branch  of  the  Nottaway. 

The  large,  wealthy,  and  flourishing  town  of  Petersburg,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  county,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Appomattox,  22  miles  a.  of  Richmond,  and  9  s.  w.  of  City 
Point,  on  the  line  of  the  great  southern  railroad,  with  which  last- 
named  place  there  is  also  a  railroad  conununication.  The  harbor 
admits  vessels  of  considerable  draught,  and  even  ships  come  up  as 
far  as  Walthall's  Landing,  6  miles  below  the  town,  where  there  is 
a  branch  railroad  about  3  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroad.  It  contains  2  Epis.,  2  Pres., 
2  Meth.,  1  Bap.,  and  1  Catholic  church,  besides  those  for  colored 
people.  It  exports  largely  tobacco  and  flour,  and  there  were,  in 
1843,  belonging  to  this  place,  the  following  cotton  manufactories, 
viz :  Merchants  co.,  Matoaca  co.,  Ettricks  co..  Mechanics  co.,  Bat- 
tersea  co.,  Canal  Mills,  Washington  Mill,  and  the  Eagle  Mill.  The 
goods  here  manufactured  have  a  high  reputation.  There  is  also  a 
very  large  number  of  tobacco  factories.  There  were  inspected 
here  in  1843,  11,942  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  Petersburg  contains 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  Va.,  Farmers  Bank  of  Va.,  and  the  Ex- 
change Bank  of  Va.  The  tonnage  in  1840,  was  3,098.  There 
were  6  commercial' and  8  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  capital  $875,000;  121  retail  stores,  capital  $1,026,250;  2 
lumber  yards,  cap.  $6,000  ;  1  furnace,  6  forges,  1  woollen  facto- 
ry, 1  pottery,  2  rope- walks,  2  flouring-mills,l  grist-mill,  2  saw- 
mills, 2  printing  oflices,  1  semi- weekly  newspaper.  Cap.  in  manu- 
facturing $726,555.     Pop.  in  1830,  8,322  ;  1840,  11,136. 

As  early  as  1645-6,  a  fort  called  Fort  Henry,  was  established  at  the  falls  of  the  Ap- 

*  "  Old  hoMM,"^  was  a  term  frequently  applied  by  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  to  their  commandet 
In -chief. 
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pomattoz,  where  Petersburg  now  la,  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabit&nti  on  the  south  nde 
of  James  river. 

In  1675,  war  being  declared  against  the  Indians,  500  men  were  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  frontier,  and  eight  forts  garrisoned.  Among  these  was  the  one  near  the  falls  of  the 
Appomattox,  at  Major  General  Wood's,  **  or  over  against  him  at  one  ffort  or  defensible 
place  at  ffleeit,  of  which  Major  Peter  Jones  be  captain  or  chief  commander/' 

In  1728,  fifty-three  years  after,  Col.  Byrd,  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  in  which 
he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  Virginia  commissioners,  in  running  the  line  between  this 
state  and  North  Carolina,  mentions  the  site  of  Petersburg,  as  follows  f  "  At  the  end  of 
thirty  good  miles,  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Col.  Boiling's,  where  from  a  primitive 
course  of  life  we  began  to  relax  into  luxury.  This  gentleman  lives  within  hearing  of 
the  falls  of  Appomattox  river,  which  are  very  noisy  whenever  a  flood  happens  to  roll  a 
greater  stream  than  ordinary  over  the  rocks.  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  craft  as 
high  as  the  falls,  and,  at  some  distance  from  them,  fetches  a  compass  and  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  James  River,  almost  as  high  as  the  mountains." 

By  an  act  passed  in  1646,  it  appears  that  600  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  Fort  Henry, 
together  with  all  the  "  houses  and  edifices"  appurtenant  thereto,  were  at  that  time 
granted  to  Captain  Abraham  Wood  in  fee-simple  ;  yet  he  was  not  the  earliest  settler ; 
for,  by  the  same  act,  it  appears  that  the  land  on  which  the  fort  stood,  together  with  part 
of  the  adjacent  600  acres,  had  been  granted  to  Thomas  Pitt.  He  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  the  earliest  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Petersburg,  it  having  been  granted  to 
him  previous  to  1646.  The  town  derived  its  name  from  Peter  Jones,  who  opened  a 
trading  establishment  wjfii  the  Indians  at  an  early  day,  a  few  rods  west  of  what  is  now 
the  junction  of  Sycamore  and  Old  streets.  The  locality  was  called  Peter's  Point,  sub. 
sequently  changed  to  Petersburg. 

This  Peter  Jones  was  an  old  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  Col.  William  Byrd,  of 
Westover;  and  in  1733,  accompanied  the  latter  on  a  journey  to  Hoanoke,  on  which 
occasion  the  plan  of  establishing  Richmond  and  Petersburg  was  conceived.  Byrd  says, 
in  his  journal,  '*  When  we  got  home,  we  laid  the  foundation  of  two  large  cities — one  at 
Shacco's,  to  be  called  Richmond,  and  the  other  at  the  point  of  Appomattox  River,  to  be 
called  Petersburg.  These  Major  Mavo  offered  to  lay  oft  into  lots,  without  fee  or  reward. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  these  two  places  beiug  the  uppermost  landing  of  James  and  Appo> 
mattox  rivers,  are  naturally  intended  for  marts,  where  the  traffic  of  the  outer  inhabitants 
must  centre.    Thus  we  did  not  build  castles  only,  but  cities,  in  the  air." 

In  the  October  session,  in  1748,  in  the  22d  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  II.,  the 
towns  of  Petersburg  and  Blandford  were  established.  Four  yean  later  an  act  was 
passed,  allowing  a  bridge  to  be  built  by  subscription  over  the  Appomattox,  at  Boiling's 
Point,  **  to  the  land  of  John  Boiling,  gentleman  ;"  which  was  probably  the  first  bridge 
ever  built  over  the  river.  In  1762,  in  the  preamble  to  an  act  enlarging  the  town,  it  is 
stated  that  it  "  had  very  greatlv  increased,  and  become  a  place  of  considerable  trade." 
At  that  time  Robert  Boiling,  Roger  Atkinson,  William  Eaton,  John  Bannister,  Robert 
Ruffin,  Thomas  Jones,  Henry  Walker,  George  Tumbull,  and  James  Field,  gentlemen, 
were  appointed  trustees  for  laying  out  the  town.  In  1784,  Petersburg  was  incorporated, 
and  Blandford,  Pocahontas,  and  Ravenscrofts,  united  with  it. 

In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Petersburg  was  twice  visited  by  the  enemy.  On  the 
22d  of  April,  1781,  the  British,  under  Gen.  Phillips,  left  Williamsburg,  sailed  up  the 
James,  and  on  the  24th  landed  at  City  Point  "  The  next  day,"  says  Girardin's  Hist 
of  Va.,  "  they  marched  up  to  Petersburg,  where  Baron  Steuben  received  them  with  a 
body  of  militia,  somewhat  under  1000  men.  Although  the  enemy  were  2,300  strong, 
Steuben  opposed  their  progress.  For  two  hours,  he  skilfully  and  bravely  disputed  the 
ground  with  them  ;  the  assailants  were  twice  broken,  and  precipitately  ran  back  until 
supported  by  fresh  troops.  During  the  interval  of  time  just  stated,  they  gained  but  a 
mile,  and  that  by  inches.  The  inferiority  of  the  Virginians  in  numbers  obliged  them  to 
withdraw  about  12  miles  up  the  Appomattox,  till  more  militia  should  be  assembled. 
They  retired  in  good  order  over  a  bridge,  which  was  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  militia 
passed,  so  as  to  secure  their  retreat.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Virginians,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken,  amounted  to  about  60.  That  sustained  by  the  enemy,  was  con- 
jectured to  be  more  considerable."* 

From  an  article  entitled  "  Reminiscences  of  the  British  at  BoU 

*  IJent-Col.  Simcoe,  In  hU  "  Jonmal  of  the  operationt  of  the  Queen*!  Rangers,"  statei  the  low  of  the 
BnHf  h  at  one  otaa  killed  and  10  wounded,  of  the  Ug^t  iafiuitry. 
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Ihtgbrook^^*  pablidied  in   the  Southem  Litenuy  Mfawenger  of 
January,  1840,  we  extract  scHne  interesting  facts : 

Tbere  u,  periiaps,  no  hooae  in  Viifiaia  eoonected  with  a  i^mter  nmnbcr  of  MMBtiy 
nfoliitioiiaij  reooOeetioaB,  than  BoOingbnnk,  in  the  town  of  Petcwbufg. 

On  the  approneb  of  the  enemj,  a  laffe  portion  of  the  people  of  the  town  made  tiwir 
mKtft  Gcnenl  Phillips  took  op  fail  rendenee  at  BoUin^fbrook.  He  and  the  offieefs  of 
bb  famOy  are  nid  to  have  tieated  Mra.  Bollinf  with  a  good  deal  of  coorteay,  ud  (aooM 
add)  addreaed  her  alwayi  ae  Lady  BoOinf .  Arnold  ii  recollected  as  a  biadanmr  man, 
that  limped  in  his  gaitt  He  was  fond  of  caresug  the  children  of  the  family,  and  dan- 
dled them  on  his  knee. 

Both  the  booses  on  BoUingbrook  hill  were  occupied  by  British  officers4  Bin-  Bollin|r 
was  allowed  the  nse  of  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  east  baildin|r.  Two  sentinels  were 
placed  at  each  dour  of  the  boose  with  crossed  bayonets.  The  British  soldiery  repeatedly 
•St  on  fire  the  fences  ahpot  Bollingbrook,  and  frequently  **  all  aroond  wss  in  a  fight 
blafe.**^  Upon  these  ocAsions,  Mn.  Boiling  was  obliged  to  send  her  servants  to  anest 
the  flames,  and  she  was  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  apprehension  and  alarm. 

On  the  next  day  afler  his  arrival,  (to  wit,  the  36th  of  April,)  General  Phillips  (aceofd- 
ing  to  Arnold's  letter  to  Sir  Harry  Clinton)  burnt  4000  hhds.  of  tobacca  The  ware- 
booses  which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Boiling,  at  her  solicitation,  were  spared  on  condition  thai 
the  inhabitants  should  remore  the  tobacco  from  them,  which  was  accordingly  done,  by 
aitraordinary  exertions,  during  the  night  of  the  25th.  This  conflagration  most  have 
presented  a  striking  and  pietnres(iue  qiectacle.  The  scariet.dress«l  soldiers  moving 
•boot  amidst  the  flames,  scattering  the  fire-brands,  and  officiating  in  the  work  of  de. 
stmction — the  homing  of  the  shipping  on  the  river,  reflecting  its  lurid  glare  on  Poca- 
hontas and  Blandford — heightened  the  efl^  of  the  scene. 

Arnold,  on  dit,  eaotioned  Mrs.  Boiling  to  be  careful  in  her  intercoune  with  General 
Phillips,  not  to  irritate  him,  as  he  was  a  man  of  an  ungovernable  temper.  This  lady, 
during  that  period  of  terror,  suffered  an  intense  solicitude  and  anxiety,  which  discovered 
itself  in  her  nnconsciooi^  darning  the  needles,  with  which  she  was  knittin^r,  into  the 
bed  bv  which  she  sat.  Her  conduct  during  this  trying  crisis,  displayed  a  heroism  which 
doobtless  won  the  respect  of  the  British  officers ;  who  are  in  general  **  men  of  honor 
•ad  eavalien." 

After  committing  devastations  at  Osbome*s,  Manchester,  Warwick,  dec,  the  enemy 
■at  sail,  and  proceeded  down  James  River,  until,  receiving  (near  Hog  Island)  counter- 
manding ordere,  they  returned  up  the  river.  On  the  7th  of  May,  they  landed  in  a  gale 
of  wind  at  Brandon  ;  and  on  the  9th,  marched  30  miles,  and  entered  retersburg  late  in 
the  night  They  came  bo  unexpectedly  as  to  surprise  ten  American  officers,  who  were 
there  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  boats  to  convey  the  army  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
across  the  James  River. 

General  Phillips  entered  Petersburg  this  second  time,  sick  of  a  bilious  fever ; — ^be  ar- 
rived on  the  9th  of  May,  and  breathed  his  last  on  the  13th,  at  Bollingbrook.  He  lay 
sick  in  the  west  room  front  of  the  east  building.  During  the  illness  of  General  Phillips, 
the  town  was  cannonaded  by  Lafayette  from  Archer's  hill,||  and  it  is  commonly  re- 
ported that  he  died  while  the  cannonade  was  going  on.  It  seems,  however,  more  pro- 
bable, that  this  cannonade  occurred  on  the  10th,  when  Lafayette  (according  to  Ar- 
nold's letter)  ''appeared  with  a  strong  escort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, Y  and 
having  stayed  some  time  to  reconnoitre,  returned  to  Osborne's."  Cannon-balls  fired  upon 
tlyit  occasion,  were  preserved  in  the  town  some  years  ago,  and  may  be  yet  extant  The 
Americans  being  aware  that  Bollingbrook  was  head-quarters,  directed  their  shot  par- 
»  '  ■ 

•  Theic  reminiscences  were  written  by  Chas.  Campbell,  EJsq.,  of  Petersburg,  a  gen- 
tleman better  informed  upon  the  history  of  eastern  Virginia  than  any  one  we  have  met 
in  the  course  of  our  investigations,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  in- 
formation. 

t  From  a  wound  received  at  Saratoga,  where  Phillips  was  made  captive  with  Bur- 
gojne^B  array. 

I  There  was  then  a  tavern  somewhere  near  the  comer  of  Old  and  Market  streets^ 
called  the  **  Golden  Ball,"  at  which  a  number  of  the  British  quartered. 

4  Chastellux  says,  speaking  of  the  enclosure,  **  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  rails, 
and  she  raised  a  number  of  fine  horses  tbere,  but  the  English  burnt  the  fences,  and  ear- 
ned away  a  great  number  of  the  horses." 

n  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  opposite  the  town. 

f  The  Appomattoi. 
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tienlariy  at  that  house,*  a  measure  which,  oonsidering^  the  sickoea  of  General  Phillipt, 
would  hardly  have  beea  justifiable,  but  for  the  horrid  series  of  devastations  in  which  he 
had  just  been  en^ged,  in  company  with  that  odious  traitor  Arnold.  This  officer,  in 
the  eariy  part  of  the  cannonade,  was  walking  across  the  yard,  until  a  ball  having  passed 
very  near  him,  he  hastened  into  the  house,  and  directed  all  the  inmates  to  go  down  into 
the  cellar  for  shelter.t  General  Phillips  was  removed  down  there.  Mrs.  Boiling  also 
took  refuge  there,  with  one  or  two  ladies  who  were  with  ber.  Anbureyt  (if  memory 
serves)  mentions  that  during  the  firing  of  the  American  artillery,  Phillips,  bdng  then  at 
the  point  of  death,  exclaimed — **  Wont  they  let  me  die  in  peace?" 

Gen.  Phillips  died  on  the  13 Lh  of  May,  and  was  buried  in  the  grave-yard  adjoining 
Blandford  church.  There  reposes  one,  of  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  said — "  he  is  the  proud- 
est mau,  of  the  proudest  nation  on  earth." 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1781,  just  one  week  after  the  death  of  PhiHips,  Lord  Comwallis 
entered  Petersburg  on  his  route  from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  He  remained  in 
Petersburg  only  three  or  four  days,  and,  as  is  understood,  made  his  head-quarters  at  Bol. 
lingbrook.  General  O'Hara,  it  appears,  was  quartered  at  what  is  commonly  styled  the 
"  Long  Ornary," — about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Petersburg,  on  the  main  road.  Mrs. 
Boiling  found  it  necessary  to  visit  this  officer  at  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
certain  negroes  and  horses,  which  had  been  taken  from  her,  and  were  then  there.  The 
general  consented  to  restore  the  slaves,  but  with  respect  to  the  horses  proved  quite  in- 
exorable.  He  is  described  as  a  harsh,  uncouth  person.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Guilford,  and  surrendered  Lord  Comwallis'  sword  at  Yerktown. 

At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  a  sortie  made  by  the  youthful  Napoleon,  a  grenadier  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  drew  a  wounded  prisoner  down  into  a  ditch ;  that  prisoner 
was  Major-General  O'Hara,  of  "  Long  Omary"  memory,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces. 


On  the  21st  of  October,  1812,  103  young  men  from  this  place 
and  vicinity  embarked  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  conse- 
crated their  valor  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Meigs,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1813.  They  were  extensively  known  as  the  **  Petersburg  Voluti' 
teersr  They  remained  in  service  one  year,  and  on  their  discharge 
received  the  following  highly  commendatory  testimonial  of  their 
gallant  and  soldier-like  conduct. 

General  Orders. 

Head' Quarters,  Detroit,  17th  October,  1813. 
The  term  of  service  for  which  the  Petersburg  Volunteers  were  engaged  having  ex- 
pired, they  are  permitted  to  commence  their  march  to  Virginia,  as  soon  as  they  can  b^ 
transported  to  the  south  side  of  the  lake. 

In  granting  a  discharge  to  this  patriotic  and  gallant  corps,  the  General  feels  at  a  lost 
for  words  adequate  to  convey  his  sense  of  their  exalted  merits  ;  almost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  individuals  who  had  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  ease,  they  have,  for  twelve 
months,  borne  the  hardships  and  privations  of  military  life  in  the  midst  of  an  inhospita- 
ble wilderness,  with  a  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  Their 
conduct  in  the  field  has  been  excelled  by  no  other  corps ;  and  while  in  camp,  they  have 
set  an  example  of  subordination  and  respect  for  military  authority  to  the  whole  army. 
The  General  requests  Capt.  M*Rae,  his  subalterns,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
privates,  to  accept  his  warmest  thanks,  and  bids  them  an  affectionate  farewell. 

By  command,        ROBERT  BUTLER, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Oeneral. 
Herewith  is  a  list  of  this  corps :  the  italicised  letters  attached  to  their  names  signify 

'       '  '  -  ■!    I  I  ^ 

*  Two  balls  struck  the  house,  one  of  which  being  spent,  lodged  in  the  front  wall  of 
the  house ;  the  other  passed  through  the  house,  and  killed  a  negro  woman  (old  Molly) 
who  was  standing  by  the  kitchen  door,  in  the  act  of  reviling  the  American  troops. 

t  On  the  approach  of  the  enemv.  Old  Tom,  a  house  servant,  was  provident  enough  to 
bury  certain  silver  plate,  money,  olc,  in  the  cellar ;  there  is  also  a  vague  rumor  of  an 
earthenware  tea-pot,  full  of  gold.  While  Arnold  was  down  in  the  cellar,  he  was  nut 
aware  that  he  was  in  such  desirable  company.  There  is  still  in  praservation  in  the 
town,  a  set  of  China-ware,  which  was  interrea  at  this  time. 

I  In  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  North  America. 
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■•  IbUowi :  k.  killed  at  Fort  Md^ ;  lo.  wounded  at  Fort  Meigs ;  d,  died  ;  p.  promoted ; 
and  p.  0.  |>romoted  in  the  army. 


Richard  M'Bae. 

LimUmantt : 
William  Tisdale,  Itt 
Henry  Gary,  91  d. 


Enngn: 
Shirley  Tiidale,  p. 

SergtanU: 
James  Steveiu,  i. 
Roberts.  Cook.  ^. 
8amoeI  Stevens,  w. 
John  Henderson,  jr. «. 


Corporals: 
ITbn.  B.  Bpotswood,  p 
John  Perry,  d. 
Joseph  8r4>tt,  w. 
Thomas  G.  Scott, «. 
Joseph  C.  Noble, 
G.  T.  Clough,  k. 


Mundano  .*— Daniel  Eshoo, «. ;  Jamea  Jackaon, «. 


PrhaUt: 


Andrew  Andrews,  d.  • 
Richard  Adams, 
JohnBifnall, 
Sdward  Branch,*. 
Richard  H.  Branch, 
Thos.  B.  Bigger,  p.  a. 
Robert  Bllck,  w. 
GeoneBnrge, 
WUlum  Burton, 
Daniel  Booker, 
Richard  Bocdwr,  p,  a. 
Oeoiffe  Booker,  k. 
Joseph  R.  Bentley, 
John  W.  Bentley, 
Edmnnd  Brown,  w. 
Thomas  Clarke, 
Revben  Clements, 
Moses  Clements, 
Jas.  G.  Chalmers,  p. 
Edward  Cheniwonh,  d. 
James  Cabiness, 
Edward  H.  CogbUl, 


Samuel  Cooper,  w. 
James  Cnreton.  d. 
William  R.  Chives,  w. 
George  Craddock, 
Laven  Dunton, 
Wm.  B.  Decrafltareidt, 
George  P.  Dlgges, 
Grieve  Drumroond,  w. 
A.  O.  Eggleston,  p.  a. 
James  Farrar,  p. 
John  Franic 
Edmund  Gee,  d. 
James  Gary, 
Frederick  Gary, 
George  Grundy, 
George  W.  Grymes, 
Leroy  Graves, 
Edmund  M.  Giles,  p.  a. 
WUllam  Harrison, 
Nathaniel  Harrison, 
Jacob  Humbert, 
John  C.  Hill, 


James  Jeffinv, 
William  Lacey,  d. 
Herbert  C.  Lofton,  w. 
Benjamin  Lawson, 
Aifted  Lorain, 
William  Lanier,  d. 
William  R;  Leigh,  w, 
David  Mann, 
Nich.  Massenbnif ,  k, 
Anthonv  Mullen, 
Benjamin  Middleton, 
Roger  Maliory, 
Joseph  Mason,  w. 
Edwd.  Muroford,  p,  a. 
Samuel  Miles,  it. 
James  Pace, 
James  Fetenoa, 
Richard  Pool, 
Benjamin  Pecram, 
Thomas  W.  Perry, «. 
John  Potter,  p.  a. 
iahn  RawUngs, 


Wm.  P.  RawUngs,  d. 
Evans  Rawiings, 
Geone  Richards, 
Geo.  P.  Ray  bourne,  d. 
John  Shore,  k. 
John  Shelton, 
Richard  Sharp, 
John  H.  Smith, 
John  Bpratt, 
Rotwrt  Stevens, 
Edward  SUth,  v. 
Thomas  Scott,  v. 
John  H.  Saunders, 
Daniel  Worsliam, 
Charies  Wjmne, 
Nath.  H.  Wills, «. 
Thomas  Worsham, 
Samuel  Williams,  k 
James  Williams, 
John  F.  Wiley. 
David  WUliams. 


A  pleasant  anecdote  is  related  of  the  volunteers  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Pioneer,*  as  having  occurred  at  Point  Pleasant,  while 
they  were  passing  through  that  place  to  the  frontier.  The  author 
of  the  story  was  then  on  his  way  from  western  New  York,  with 
his  family,  bound  for  Cincinnati.  After  he  had  been  there  about 
a  week,  the  volunteers  arrived.  The  anecdote  we  give  in  his  own 
words: 

Being  anable  to  pass  the  Ohio  on  account  of  the  runninj^  of  the  ice,  they  encamped 
near  the  village,  and  remained  about  two  weeks,  during  which  time  the  writer  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  their  character,  which  soon  became  of  great  service  to  him. 
Soon  as  the  ice  permitted,  they  struck  their  tents  and  began  to  cross  the  river,  rejoicing 
in  the  prospect  of  soon  reaching  the  {xrat  of  danger.  Some  five  or  six  of  these  soldiers, 
impatient  of  delay,  were  about  to  take  a  skitf  wliich  belonged  to  the  writer,  who  was 
then  young,  inexperienced,  and  of  such  very  fiery  temperament  as  not  to  be  very  pas- 
sive when  his  rights  were  invaded,  and  therefore  began  rather  abruptly,  perhaps,  to  re. 
monstrate  with  them ;  and  on  their  persisting  in  taking  the  skiff,  high  words  ensued,  in 
which  he  called  them  a  set  of  acoundreU,  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  he 
was  surrounded  by  half  the  company,  all  of  whom  seemed  to  feel  that  the  indignity  was 
offered  to  the  whole  company.  As  more  and  more  still  gathered  around  him,  they  said : 
'  We  have  a  right  to  use  any  means  in  our  power  to  get  on  where  our  country  calls  us. 
We  bear  the  character  of  gentlemen  at  home :  you  have  called  us  scoundrels ;  this  you 
must  retract,  and  make  us  an  apology,  or  we  will  tear  you  in  pieces.'  Thinking  I 
knew  their  character,  I  instantly  resolved  on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  myself  from  the  threatened  vengeance  of  men  exasperated  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement  Assuming  an  apparent  courage,  which  I  confess  I  did  not 
feel  as  strongly  as  I  strove  to  evince,  I  turned  slowly  round  upon  my  heels,  looking  them 

*  The  American  Pioneer  is  a  monthly  periodical,  now  published  at  Cincinnati,  by 
John  S.  Williams.  It  is  devoted  to  collecting  and  publishing  incidents  relative  to  the 
eaily  settlement  and  successive  improvement  of  the  country.  Its  materiel  is  furnished 
hj  numerous  correspondents,  interested  in  Jiistorical  researches.  We  take  pleasure  in 
directing  public  attention  to  this  excellent  work. 
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fall  in  Ute  hea,  with  kit  tlie  eompoanra  I  ooold  tnanatai,  witbMrt  alMinK  ■  word.  Bj 
Uiiittnui  HVenil  of  the  citiiena  wereitandiagontha  oatjide  of  thecroird  t£«t  saiTOUDdM 
me.  The  Tolunteen,  not  knoving  I  vu  a  itrmnier  Iheni,  thought  I  hsd  turned  roand 
in  March  of  luccorrrDm  thecitiicnB,  and  with  a  Tiew  of  making  my  escape — said  to  toe, 
'  Vou  need  not  look  for  a  place  of  eKape  ;  if  all  the  people  of  the  coantj  were  jtntr 
frieDda>  thej  could  not  liberate  joii — nothing  tnit  an  apology  can  lave  yoa.'  The  citL 
leni  were  silent  witnesws  of  the  dilemma  in  which  the  Yaokce,  ai  the;  called  me,  WM 
infolTed.  I  replied,  '  I  am  not  lookiug  for  a  place  of  eicape — I  am  looking  on  m«a 
who  ny  they  haTe  volunteered  to  fight  their  country'!  hatUei — who  lay  they  are  |f(a> 


:'  rf^'-^-*^'r^^:|-::fj 
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(Imen  at  home — who  doubtless  left  Fetembnrg,  reaotved,  if  they  eTcr  relumed,  to  do  M 
with  laurels  of  victory  round  their  brows.  And  now,  1  euppase,  their  first  great  vicloiy 
ij  to  bo  achieved  before  Ihey  leave  the  ihores  of  their  native  etate,  by  sixty  or  eeventy  m 
Ihem  tearing  one  man  to  pieces.  Think,  ^ntlemen,  if  indeed  you  ore  gtnlientn,  how 
yonr  fame  will  be  blazoned  in  the  public  prints — think  ol  the  immortality  of  such  a  vic- 
tory I  You  can  tear  me  in  piecei ;  and,  like  cannibals,  eat  me,  when  you  have  done.  I 
am  entirety  in  your  power  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  I  cannol  do.  You  are  soldierB,  sn  am 
I  a  soldier:  you  ask  terms  of  me  no  soldier  can  accept;  you  cannot,  with  a  threat  over 
my  head,  eitort  an  apolo^  from  me  ;  therefore,  I  have  only  to  say,  the  greatest  scoun- 
drel among  you,  strike  the  first  blow!  I  make  no  concession.'  The  result  was  mors 
favorable  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  bad  expected  to  have  a  contest  with  some  one  of 
them,  for  I  believed  the  course  I  had  taken  would  procure  me  friends  enough  from  amont 
themselves,  to  see  me  have,  what  is  culled  '  fair  play'  in  a  fisliouff  battle.  But  I  had 
effected  more.  I  had  made  an  appeal  to  the  pride,  the  bravery,  and  the  noble  genemd- 
ty  of  Virginians — too  brave  to  triumph  over  an  enemy  in  their  power — too  generous  tv 
permit  it  to  be  done  by  any  of  their  number.  A  simultaneous  exclamation  was  heard  all 
around  me,  '  He  ii  a  isldier  ;  UlhimatoM' — and  in  a  moment  they  dispelled." 

Blandford  is  said  to  be  older  than  Petersburg.  It  was  formerly 
superior  in  architecture  and  fashion,  and  might  properly  have  beeo 
called  "  the  court  end"  of  the  town ;  but  her  glory  has  departed, 
and  her  sister  settlement,  Petersburg,  has  absorbed  her  vitality. 
Its  old  church, 

"  Lone  relic  of  the  past  1  old  mouldering  pile, 

Where  twines  the  ivy  round  its  ruios  gray," 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  ruins  in  the  country. 
Its  form  is  similar  to  that  of  the  letter  T  with  a  short  column.    Its 
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site  is  elevated,  overlookmg  the  adjacent  town,  the  river,  and  a 
landscape  of  beauty. 

Within  the  limxti  of  Petenburg ,  "  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Appomattoi,  within  a  few 
€Mt  of  the  margin  of  the  river,  ia  a  large,  dark-gray  stone,  of  a  conical  form,  about  five 
iB0t  in  height,  and  aomewhat  more  in  diameter.  On  the  aide  which  looks  to  the  east, 
three  feet  above  the  ground,  there  ia  an  oral  ezcavation  about  twelve  inches  across,  and 
half  aa  many  in  dcnth.  The  stone  is  solitary,  and  lifts  itself  conspicuously  abore  the 
lafcl  of  the  earth.  It  is  called  the  Basin  of  Pooahontas,  and  ezcq>t  in  very  dry  weather, 
ia  addom  without  water.'* 

John  Buax,  a  lawyer,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Petersburg,  where  he 
wrote  and  published,  in  1804,  three  volumes  on  the  history  of  Virginia,  bringing  it  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution.  While  here,  he  wrote  plays  for  an 
^  hiaCrionic  society  in  the  town,  and  on  the  boards  of  its  amateur  theatre,  acted  parts  in 
them.  His  work  on  the  state  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  At  a  public  taUe  Burk  used 
■ome  expressions  derogatory  to  the  French  nation.  A  French  gentleman  accidentally 
prasent,  named  Coburg,  a  stranger  in  the  country,  offended  by  Sie  remarks,  challenged 
him.  They  fought  at  Fleet's  Hill,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Appomattox,  and  Burk 
was  killed.  The  4th  and  remaining  volume,  published  in  1816,  was  written  by  Skelton 
Jones  and  Louis  Hue  Girardin,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  Frenchman,  and,  it  is  stated, 
wrote  under  the  supenrinon  of  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  who,  familiar  with  the  era  to 
which  it  related,  imparted  valuable  information. 

6bn.  Winfiild  Scott,  the  present  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  was  bom . 
near  Petersburg,  June  13th,  1785.    As  an  officer  and  a  soldier  his  name  stands  con- 
qnenoas  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 


ELIZABETH  CITY. 

EuzABETH  Cmr  was  one  of  the  eight  original  shires  into  which 
Virginia  was  divided  in  1634.  Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  of  18 
miles  on  a  side.  The  land  is  generally  fertile ;  and  that  portion 
known  as  **  the  back  river  district,"  comprising  about  one-third  of 
its  area,  is  remarkably  rich.  There  were  in  1840,  whites  1,954, 
slaves  1,708,  free  colored  44  ;  total  3,706. 

Hampton,  the  county-seat,  is  96  miles  se.  of  Richmond.  It  is  on 
Hampton  Roads,  18  miles  from  Norfolk,  24  from  Yorktown,  36 
from  Williamsburg.  Hampton  is  the  residence  of  many  of  the 
pilots  of  James  River.  It  contains  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist  church, 
and  one  Episcopalian  church.  The  Methodist  society  was  estab- 
lished in  1789,  and  the  Baptist  in  1791.  It  has  18  stores  and  shops, 
and  a  population  of  about  1200. 

Hampton  is  an  old  town,  and  one  of  historic  interest  Its  site 
was  visited  by  Capt.  John  Smith  in  1607,  on  his  first  exploratory 
voyage  up  the  Potomac,  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Jamestown. 
Burk  says,  '*  While  engaged  in  seeking  a  fit  place  for  the  first 
settlement,  they  met  five  of  the  natives,  who  invited  them  to  their 
town,  Kecoughtan  or  Kichotan,  where  Hampton  now  stands.  Here 
they  were  feasted  with  cakes  made  of  Indian  corn,  and  *  regaled 
with  tobacco  and  a  dance.'  In  return,  they  presented  the  natives 
beads  and  other  trinkets."  Hampton  was  established  a  town  by 
law  in  1705,  the  same  year  with  Norfolk.  The  locality  was  set- 
tled in  1610,  from  Jamestown."*^    The  Episcopal  church  is  the  old- 

^ — ■ ^-        ■  r  Ml  — _  _  _ 

•  Jones'  "  Present  State  of  Vii^nia." 
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est  public  building  in  the  town,  and  is  said  to  be  the  third  oldest 
church  in  the  state.  The  oldest  inscription  in  the  grave-yard  at- 
tached to  this  venerable  edifice,  is  that  of  Capt  Willis  WilsoDf 
who  died  Nov.  19th,  1701.  Among  the  public  men  who  lie  buried 
there  is  Dr.  George  Balfour,  who  died  at  Norfolk,  in  1830. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  medical  stafi*  in  the  U.  S.  Army ;  and 
**  braved  the  perils  of  the  west  under  the  gallant  Wayne,  who,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  on  Presque  Isle,  breathed  his  last  in  his  arms. 
In  1798,  on  the  organization  of  the  Navy,  he  was  appointed  its 
senior  surgeon,  and  performed  the  responsible  duties  of  that  office 
until  1804,  when  he  retired  to  private  practice  in  Norfolk."  Major 
James  M.  Glassell,  who  died  Nov.  3,  1838,  and  Lieut.  James  D. 
Bumham,  who  died  March  6,  1828,  both  of  whom  were  of  the  U. 
S.  Army,  are  interred  there.  Tradition  says,  that  anciently,  the 
king*s  coat-of-arms  was  placed  upon  the  steeple ;  but  that  in 
1776,  shortly  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  steeple 
was  rent  lengthwise  by  lightning,  and  the  insignia  of  royalty  hurl- 
ed to  the  earth. 

On  the  Pembroke  farm,  near  Hampton,  are  four  ancient  monu- 
ments of  black  marble.  Each  is  6  feet  long  and  3  wide,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  coat-of-arms.     Annexed  are  the  inscriptions : 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  John  Nevill,  Esq.,  Vice  Admiral  of  His  Majesty's  fleet  and  coia- 
mander-in-chiefe  of  yo  squadron  cruising  in  ye  West  Indies,  who  dyed  on  board  y« 
Cambridge,  ye  17  day  of  August,  1697,  in  the  ninth  yeare  of  the  reign  of  King  William 
ye  third,  aged  57  years. 

In  hopes  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  here  lies  ye  bod^  of  Thomas  Curie,  gent,  who 
was  bom  Nov.  24,  1641,  in  ye  parish  of  Saint  Michael,  m  Lewis,  in  ye  county  of  Smry^ 
in  England,  and  dyed  May  30,  1700. 

When  a  few  years  arc  come  then  shall  I  go  ye  way  whence  I  shall  not  return. — Job, 
16  ch.  22  V. 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  yc  Rercrend  Mr.  Andrew  Thompson,  who  was  bom  at  Stone- 
hive  in  Scotland,  and  was  minister  of  this  parish  7  yeares,  and  departe<f  this  life  ye  11 
Sep.  1719,  in  ye  46  yeare  of  his  age,  leaving  ye  character  of  a  sober  and  religious  man. 

This  stone  was  given  by  His  Excellency  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq ,  Lieutenant  an4 
(Tovernor-General  of  Virginia,  in  memory  of  Peter  Heyman,  E^.,  grandson  to  Sir  Peter 
Heyman  of  Summerfield  in  ye  county  of  Kent — he  was  collector  of  ye  customs  in  ye 
lower  district  of  James  River,  and  went  voluntarily  on  board  ye  king's  sh^i  Shore- 
ham,  in  pursuit  of  a  pyrate  who  greatly  infested  this  coast — after  he  had  behaved  him- 
self 7  hours  with  undaunted  courage,  was  killed  with  a  small  shot,  ye  29  day  of  April, 
1700.  In  the  engagement  he  stood  next  the  governor  upon  the  quarter  deck,  and  was 
here  honorably  interred  by  his  order. 

Hampton  was  attacked  by  the  British  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  also  invaded  by  them  in  the  late  war. 

The  first  was  in  Oct.  1775,  and  was,  says  Burk,  dictated  by  revenge  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Dunmore,  for  two  schooners  which  had  been  burnt  by  two  enterprising  young  men 
of  the  nsune  of  Barron.  These  men,  afterwards  distinguished  for  their  courage  and 
success  in  maritime  adventure  against  the  British,  commanded,  at  this  time,  two  pilot 
boats — a  species  of  vessel  constructed  chiefly  with  an  attention  to  sailing — and  kept  the 
fleet  of  Dunmore  constantly  on  the  alert  by  the  rapidity  of  their  movements.  If  pur- 
sued, by  keeping  close  in  with  the  shore,  they  took  refuge  in  Hampton.  The  people  d 
the  town,  fearing  an  attack,  had  applied  to  the  committee  of  safety  for  assistance,  who 
sent  down  **  Col.  Woodford,  with  100  mounted  riflemen  of  the  Culpeper  battalion,  witk- 
out  any  other  incumbrance  than  their  provinouf  and  Uankeli.    But  before  the  aixivil 
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of  Woodford,  captain  S^jnino,  with  fix  tendon  ftill  of  mon,  appeared  in  Hampton  ereek, 
and  oommenoed  an  attaciL  on  the  town.  He  imagined  that  the  mere  diaplay  of  hia 
•qnadron  would  have  paralyied  the  eonrage  of  the  new-raised  troopa,  and  that  no  renat- 
anoe  would  have  been  attempted.  Under  thia  imprenion,  the  boats,  onder  cover  of  a 
ftvee  cannonade,  rowed  towards  the  shore  for  the  porpooe  of  setting  fire  to  the  houses, 
and  carrying  off  whatoTor  property  should  be  spared  from  the  conflagration.  A  few 
moments  disclosed  the  vanity  of  these  expectations.  A  shower  of  bullete  soon  compelled 
the  boats  to  return  to  the  ships,  while  the  riflemen,  disposed  in  the  houses  and  the  bushes 
along  the  beach,  proved  that  even  the  tenders  were  not  secure  against  their  fatal  preci- 
aion.  CheclLed  by  a  resistance  so  fierce  and  unexpected,  the  tenders  hauled  further  into 
the  stream,  and  further  operations  were  suspended  until  a  reinforcement,  which  was 
honriy  expected,  would  render  an  assault  more  certain  and  decisive. 

**  Meanwhile  Woodford,  who  had  used  the  most  extraordinary  expedition,  arrived  at 
daybreak  with  his  riflemen,  and  as  it  was  certainly  known  that  the  enemy  would  renew 
the  attack,  a  new  disposition  was  made  of  the  American  troops.  The  enemy's  fleet  had 
■pread  themselves  with  the  view  of  dividing  the  force  of  the  Americans  ;  and  though  it 
was  intended  perhaps  only  as  a  diversion,  it  was  not  improbable  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  land  troops  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  To 
foard  against  this,  Woodford  disposed  the  minute-men,  with  a  part  of  the  militia,  in  his 
rear ;  the  remainder  of  the  militia  was  distributed  at  difl^nt  points  on  the  creek,  to  act 
ai  parties  of  observation,  according  to  circumstances,  while  he  himself  took  post  with 
the  riflemen  in  the  houses,  and  every  other  low  and  covered  position  that  presented  itself 
oo  the  beach. 

**  At  sunrise  the  enemy's  fleet  was  seen  standing  in  for  the  shore,  and  having  at  lenrth 
reached  a  convenient  position,  they  lay  with  springs  on  their  cables,  and  commenced  a 
ftDions  cannonade.  Double-headed  and  chain  sho^  and  grape,  flew  in  showers  through 
all  parts  of  the  town ;  and  as  the  position  of  the  ships  enabled  them  to  enfilade,  it  was 
thought  impossible  to  defend  it,  even  for  a  few  minutes.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cool 
and  steady  valor  of  the  Virginians ;  and  although,  with  very  few  exceptions,  wholly 
nnaoquainted  with  military  service,  they  displayed  the  countenance  and  collection  of 
veterans.  Woodford's  commands  to  his  riflemen,  previous  to  the  cannonade,  were  sim- 
ply to  fire  with  coolness  and  decision,  and  observe  the  profoundest  silence.  The  efiecta 
of  this  advice  were  soon  visible ;  the  riflemen  answered  the  cannonade  by  a  well-diiected 
fire  against  every  part  of  the  line,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  no  part  of  the  ship  was 
aacnre  against  their  astonishing  precision.  In  a  short  time  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  in 
some  confusion ;  their  cannonade  gradually  slackened,  and  a  signal  was  given  by  the 
commander  to  slip  their  cables  and  retire.  But  even  this  was  attended  with  the  moet 
imminent  danger.  No  man  could  stand  at  the  helm  in  safety  ;  if  the  men  went  aloft  to 
hand  the  sails,  they  were  immediately  singled  out.  In  this  condition  two  of  the  schooners 
drifted  to  the  ^hore.  The  commander  of  one  of  these  in  vain  called  on  his  men  to  assist 
in  keeping  her  off;  they  had  all  retired  to  the  hold,  and  declared  their  utter  refusal  to 
expose  themselves  to  inevitable  destruction.  In  this  exigency,  deserted  by  his  men,  he 
jumped  into  the  water  and  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  although  with  some  difficulty,  and  returned  to  Norfolk."* 

After  the  British  fleet  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  upon  Nor- 
folk, in  June,  1813,  by  the  gallant  defence  of  Craney  Island,  they 
proceeded  to  attack  Hampton,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison 
of  450  militia,  protected  by  some  slight  fortifications.  The  annexed 
account  of  this  event  is  from  Perkins*  History  of  the  Late  War : 

Admiral  Cockbum,  on  the  25th  of  June,  with  his  forces,  advanced  towards  the  town 
in  barges  and  small  vessels,  throwing  shells  and  rockete,  while  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith 
efl^ted  a  landing  below  with  two  thousand  men.  Cockbum's  party  were  repulsed  by 
the  garrison,  and  driven  back  behind  a  point,  until  General  Beckwith's  troops  advanced 
and  compelled  the  garrison  to  retire.  The  town  being  now  completely  in  the  possession 
of  the  British,  was  given  up  to  pillage.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  with  their 
valuable  effecte  ;  those  who  remained  suffered  the  most  shameful  barbarities.  That 
zonegado  corps,  composed  of  French  prisoners  accustomed  to  plunder  and  murder  in 
Spain,  and  who  had  been  induced  to  enter  the  British  service  by  promises  of  similar 
indulgence  in  America,  were  now  to  be  gratified,  and  were  let  loose  upon  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  Hampton  without  restraint     For  two  days  the  town  was  given  up  to 

*  The  inhabitants  had  sunk  five  sloops  befora  the  town. 
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onrestrained  pillage ;  private  property  was  planderad  and  wantonly  deftroyed  ;  unanned 
and  unoffending  individuals  grossly  abused  ;  females  violated  ;  and,  in  one  instance*  an 
aged  sick  man  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  wife»  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  danger- 
ously wounded.  A  collection  of  well-attested  facts,  made  by  a  committee  of  Congress 
respecting  the  outrages  at  Hampton,  stand  on  their  journals  as  lasting  monuments  of 
disgrace  to  the  British  nation. 

Hampton  has  been  the  birth-place  of  several  distinguished  naval 
officers.  Among  them  were  the  two  Barrons,*  of  the  Virginia 
navy,  who  performed  several  gallant  exploits  in  the  revolution. 
The  grandfather  of  Com.  Lewis  Warrington,  who,  in  1814,  while 
in  command  of  the  Peacock,  captured  the  Epervier,  was  pastor  of 
the  old  Episcopal  church  in  this  town.  Major  Finn,  of  the  army, 
was  from  this  place.  Capt.  Meredith  and  Capt.  William  Cunning- 
ham, of  the  Virginia  navy  in  the  revolution,  were  also  born  at 
Hampton.  The  first  was  a  remarkably  bold  and  enterprising  offi- 
cer, and  on  one  moonlight  night  ventured  to  sail  out  to  sea  in  a 
small  vessel,  passing  through  a  British  fleet  anchored  in  Hampton 
Roads.  The  following  notice  of  the  latter  is  abridged  from  the  U. 
S.  Military  and  Naval  Magazine : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Capt.  Cunningham  enlisted  in  one  of 
the  minute  companies,  and  continued  in  that  service  until  Virginia  armed  a  few  fast. 
sailing  pilot-boat  schooners.  Thus  was  the  navy  of  that  state  commenced.  It,  however, 
varied  materially  ;  sometimes  amounting  to  as  many  as  50  vessels,  and  occasionally  to 
only  one.  Among  them  was  the  schooner  Liberty,  which  was  never  captured,  although 
several  times  sunk  in  the  rivers  to  conceal  her  from  the  enemy.  Capt  Cunningham 
embarked  and  remained  in  the  Liberty,  as  her  first  lieutenant,  until  the  war  assumed  a 
more  regular  form.  Capt  Cunningham  purchased  a  small  schooner,  and  engaged  in 
traffic  to  the  West  Indies.  Sea-officen  were  encouraged  to  engage  in  commerce  as  the 
only  means  of  procuring  the  munitions  of  war. 

On  these  occasions,  he  encountered  great  risk  from  the  enemy's  fleets.  Once,  in  the 
month  of  June,  he  suddenly  came  upon  an  English  frigate,  off  Cape  Henry,  in  a  dense 
fo^.  The  English  commander  ordered  him  to  strike  his  colors,  and  haul  down  bis  light 
sails,  or  he  would  sink  him.  By  a  judicious  and  skilful  stratagem,  he  made  the  eneay 
believe  that  he  intended  to  surrender.  He,  therefore,  suspended  his  threatened  firing.  At 
the  moment  they  discovered  that  Cunningham  intended  to  escape,  the  jib-boom  ef  the 
frigate  caught  in  the  topping-lift  of  the  schooner's  main-boom.  Capt.  U.  sprang  up  to 
the  stem,  with  a  knife,  to  free  his  vessel.  While  in  the  act  of  cutting  the  lope,  a 
British  marine  shot  him  through  the  arm.  Nothing  daunted,  he  deliberately  eftcteid  his 
object,  and  amid  a  shower  of  grape,  his  vessel  shot  away  frt>m  the  frigate,  and  was  in  a 
few  moments  out  of  sight 

Some  time  after,  Capt.  Cunningham  joined  the  army  on  the  south  side  of  James 
River,  and  had  the  misfortune,  while  on  a  foraging  expedition,  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy 
and  carried  into  Portsmouth.     He  had  then  been  recently  married. 

One  day  he  said  to  an  uncle  of  his,  (also  a  prisoner,)  that  he  woold  see  hm  wife  the 
next  evenmg,  or  perish  in  the  attempt     *'  My  dear  Will,  are  you  mod  7"  was  the  reply 

The  prison  in  which  he  was  confined  was  a  large  sugar-house,  at  the  extreme  south  end 
of  the  town,  enclosed  by  a  strong  stockade  fence.  At  sunset  every  evening,  the  guard, 
composed  of  40  or  50  men,  were  relieved  by  fresh  troops,  and  on  their  amval,  the  two 
guards,  with  their  officers,  were  paraded  in  front  of  the  prison,  on  each  side  of  the  path, 
way  to  the  gate.  At  this  hour,  the  ceremony  observed  on  the  occasion  was  in  progress ; 
the  relieved  guard  had  stacked  their  arms,  and  were  looking  up  their  baggage  ;  the  fresh 
guard  were  relieving  sentinels,  and,  in  a  degree,  at  their  ease.  This  was  the  time  selected 
by  Capt  C.  The  sentinel  had  just  begun  to  pace  his  sacred  ground,  and  awful,  indeedf 
was  the  moment  Capt.  C.  was  justly  a  great  favorite  with  the  prisoners,  who  all,  in 
silent  terror,  expected  to  see  their  beloved  companion  pinned  to  the  earth  by  many  bay- 
cnets,  for  expostulation  had  been  exhausted.    **  My  wife,  or  death  .'**  was  his  watchword. 

The  ccii^iuers  motions  had  been  sagaciously  calculated  upon,  and  as  he  turned  from 

*    One  of  tSeie  was  the  father  of  the  present  Com.  James  Barron,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
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the  priKm,  Capt  G.  darted  out,  and  batted  him  over  at  his  full  length,  and  ran  past  him 
throogh  the  gate.  It  was  now  nearly  dark.  All  was  uproar  and  confusion.  Cunning- 
ham soon  reached  a  marsh  near  the  house,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Volley  after 
ToUey  was  fired  after  him,  and  some  of  the  balls  whistled  over  his  head.  Ere  long  he 
arrived  at  the  southern  branch  of  Elizabeth  River,  which  he  swam  over  a  little  below 
the  navy -yard  at  Gosport,  and  finally  reached  the  place  whither  his  wife  had  fied. 

Lieut.  CImrch,  who  had  served  as  Capt  t!.*s  first,  was  determined  that  his  commander 
should  not  aione  encounter  the  danger  of  an  escape.  He,  therefore,  followed  him ;  and 
•trange  as  it  may  appear,  he  was  never  heard  of,  or  accounted  for. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  on  which  stands  fortress  Monroe,  is  2^  miles 
firom.  Hampton,  and  about  12  in  a  direct  line  from  Norfolk.    It  is  a 

tiromontory,  exactly  on  lat.  37^,  and  with  the  opposing  point,  Wil- 
oughby,  forms  the  mouth  of  James  River. 

The  name  was  given  to  it  in  1607  by  the  first  colonists  of  Virginia,  who,  on  their 
exploratory  voyage  up  the  James,  previous  to  landing  at  Jamestown,  called  it  Point 
Comfort  **  on  account  of  the  good  channel  and  safe  anchorage  it  afforded."  The  prefix 
of  **  Old"  was  afterwards  given  to  distinguish  it  from  " New  Point  Comfort." 

A  fort  was  built  on  the  Point  a  few  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 
The  following  act  for  its  erection  was  passed  in  March,  1 6:29-30.  "  Matter  of  ffortifica- 
tions  was  againe  taken  into  consideration,  and  Capt.  Samuel  Mathewcs  was  content  to 
ondertake  the  raymng  of  a  ffort  at  Poynt  Comfort ;  whereupon,  Capt.  Robert  Ffelgate, 
Capt  Thomas  Purfury,  Capt.  Thomas  Graies,  Capt  John  Uty,  Capt  Tho.  Willoby,  Mr. 
Tho.  Heyrick,  and  Leu't  V^m.  Perry,  by  full  consent  of  the  whole  AJuembly,  were  chosen 
to  view  the  place,  conclude  what  manner  of  fforte  shall  bee  erected,  and  to  compounde 
and  agree  with  the  said  Capt  Mathewes  for  the  building,  raysing,  and  finishing  the 
same,    &>c. 

Count  de  Grasse,  the  admiral  of  the  French  fleet,  threw  up  some  fortifications  on  old 
Point  Comfort  a  short  time  previous  to  the  surrender  at  York. 

The  salutary  experience,  dearly  bought  in  the  lessons  of  the  lato  war,  when  these  waters 
were  the  resort  of  British  fleets,  has  doubtless  had  much  influence  in  prompting  the  erection 
of  the  fortresses  of  Monroe  and  Calhoun.  The  first  is  one  of  the  largest  single  fortifica- 
tions in  the  world,  and  is  generally  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  U.  S.  troops.  The 
channel  leading  in  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  to  Hampton  Roads,  is  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort reduced  to  a  very  narrow  line.  The  shoal  water,  which  under  the  action  of  the 
sea,  and  reacted  upon  by  the  bar,  is  kept  up  in  an  unremitting  ripple,  has  given  the 
name  of  Rip  Rapt  to  this  place.  When  the  bar  is  passed,  Hampton  Roads  affords 
one  of  the  finest  anchorages,  in  which  navies  could  ride  in  safety.  Fort  Calhoun,  or 
the  castle  of  the  Rip  Raps,  is  directly  opposite  fort  Monroe,  at  the  distance  of  1900 
yards.  The  two  forts  are  so  constructed  as  to  present  inmicnse  butteries  of  cannon  at 
an  approaching  lioslile  ship ;  and  the  probabilities  arc,  that  lung  before  she  had  com- 
pleted the  bondings  of  the  channel,  she  would  be  a  wreck,  or  a  conflagration  from  the 
hot  shot  thrown  into  her.  The  Rip  Raps  structure  is  a  monument  of  the  genius  of  the 
engineers  by  whom  it  was  planned.  It  is  formed  upon  an  island,  made  from  the  sea 
by  casting  m  rocks  in  a  depth  of  30  feet  of  water,  until,  by  gradual  accumulation,  it 
emerged  above  the  tides.  The  present  aspect  of  the  place  is  rough  and  savage ;  the 
music  of  the  surrounding  elements  of  air  and  sea,  is  in  keeping  with  the  dreariness  and 
desolation  of  the  spot. 

The  beach  at  Old  Point,  aflbrds  excellent  bathing.ground  ;  this,  with  a  fine  hotel,  and 
•other  attractions,  make  the  place  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  months.  The  officers* 
quarters  occupy  several  neat  buildings  within  the  area  of  the  fort,  where  there  is  a  fine 
level  parade-ground,  ornamented  by  clumps  of  livo^ak,  which  is  the  most  northern 
point  m  the  Union  in  which  that  tree  is  found. 

George  Wythe,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  bom  in  this  county  in  1726.  '*  His  education  was  principally 
directed  by  his  mother.  The  death  of  both  his  parents  before 
he  became  of  age,  and  the  uncontrolled  possession  of  a  large  for- 
tune, led  him  for  some  time  into  a  course  of  amusement  and  dissi- 
pation.    At  the  age  of  thirty,  however,  his  conduct  underwent  an 
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entire  change.  He  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  study  of  the 
law ;  and  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  his  learning,  indus- 
try, and  eloquence,  made  him  eminent.  For  several  years  previous 
to  the  revolution,  he  was  conspicuous  in  the  House  of  Burgesses ; 
and  in  the  commencement  of  the  opposition  to  England,  evinced 
an  ardent  attachment  to  liberty.  In  1764,  he  drew  up  a  remon- 
strance to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  tone  of  independence  too 
decided  for  that  period,  and  which  was  greatly  modified  by  the 
Assembly  before  assenting  to  it.  In  1775,  he  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Jefl^erson 
and  others,  to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia — a  duty  which  was  per- 
formed with  great  ability.  In  1777,  he  was  appointed  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  during  the  same  year  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  chancery.  On  a  new  organization  of  the  court  of 
equity,  in  the  subsequent  year,  he  was  appointed  sole  chancellor — 
a  station  which  he  filled  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  1787,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  federal  con- 
stitution, and  during  the  debates  acted,  for  the  most  part,  as  chair- 
man. He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  instrument  adopted. 
He  subsequently  presided  twice,  successively,  in  the  college  of 
electors  in  Virginia.  His  death  occurred  on  the  8th  of  June,  1806, 
in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  poisoned ; 
but  the  person  suspected  was  acquitted  by  a  jury.  In  learning, 
industry,  and  judgment.  Chancellor  Wythe  had  few  superiors.  His 
integrity  was  never  stained,  even  by  a  suspicion ;  and  from  the 
moment  of  his  abandonment  of  the  follies  of  his  youth,  his  repu- 
tation w£is  unspotted.  The  kindness  and  benevolence  of  his  heart 
were  commensurate  with  the  strength  and  attainments  of  his 
mind." 
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Essex  was  formed  in  1692,  from  a  part  of  (old)  Rappahannock 
county.  It  lies  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  about  30  miles 
NE.  of  Richmond.  Its  length  is  28  miles ;  mean  breadth  10  miles. 
In  the  western  part  it  is  slightly  hilly,  and  its  soil,  except  on  the 
margin  of  the  streams,  generally  sandy.  The  county,  however, 
produces  large  crops  of  com,  considerable  wheat  and  oats,  and 
some  cotton  and  tobacco.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  3,955,  slaves  6,756, 
free  colored  598  ;  total,  11,309. 

Tappahannoc,  port  of  entry  and  seat  of  justice  for  the  county, 
lies  on  the  Rappahannock,  50  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  contains  about  30  dwellings.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and 
all  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  towns  on  the  river  is  entered  at 
the  custom-house  in  this  place;  tonnage  in  1840,  4,591.  Lo- 
re tto  is  a  small  village  one  mile  from  the  Rappahannock,  in  the 
ME.  part  of  the  county. 
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Faibfax  was  formed  in  1742,  from  Prince  William,  and  named 
after  Lord  Fairfax,  the  proprietor  of  "  the  Northern  Neck."  The 
part  of  Virginia  included  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  formed 
from  Fairfax.  The  county  is  watered  by  the  Potomac  and  the 
Occoquan,  and  their  branches.  Pop.,  whites  5,469,  slaves  3,453, 
free  colored  448 ;  total,  9,370, 

Fairfax  Court  House  is  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  21  miles 
from  Washington  City ;  it  contains  the  county  buildings,  and  about 
200  inhabitants.  CenterviUe  is  a  village  of  about  the  same  popu- 
lation, on  a  high  and  healthy  situation  near  the  southwestern  angle 
of  the  county. 

Much  of  the  land  of  this  county,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  of 
the  tide- water  country  of  Virginia,  is  flat  and  sandy.  Some  parts, 
it  is  true,  are  very  fertile  and  produce  large  crops ;  but  these  are 
80  intermixed  with  extensive  tracts  of  waste  land,  worn  out  by  the 
excessive  culture  of  tobacco,  and  which  are  almost  destitute  of 
verdure,  that  the  country  has  frequently  the  aspect  of  barrenness. 
A  ruinous  system  has  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  of  working  the 
same  piece  of  land  year  after  year  until  it  was  exhausted,  when 
new  land  was  cleared,  in  its  turn  to  be  cultivated  a  few  seasons 
and  then  abandoned.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  lands  thus 
left  waste  throw  up  a  spontaneous  growth  of  low  pines  and  cedars, 
whose  sombre  aspect,  with  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  oppresses  the 
traveller  with  feelings  of  gloom.  However,  land  thus  shaded 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  recovers  in  time  its  former  fertility. 

Several  years  since,  some  of  the  enterprising  farmers  of  German 
origin  from  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  commenced  emigrating 
to  this  county  and  purchcused  considerable  tracts  of  worn-out  land, 
which  they  have,  in  many  instances,  succeeded  in  restoring  to  their 
original  fertility.  Good  land  can  be  bought  for  $8  or  810  per  acre  ; 
tolerable  fair  for  about  83 ;  which,  in  a  few  years,  can  be  brought 
up  with  clover  and  plaster.  Some  of  the  finest  farms  in  New  York 
are  upon  lands,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  sand,  blowing  about 
in  the  wind.  The  worn-out  Virginian  lands  are  not  so  bad  as  this, 
and,  with  a  fine  climate,  are  as  easily  restored.  The  success  thus 
far  attending  the  experiment  is  encouraging,  and  emigration  still 
continues.  These  farmers  make  this  movement  better  than  going 
west,  for  they  are  sure  of  a  good  market,  without  the  whole  value 
of  their  produce  being  exhausted  by  the  expense  of  transportation. 
Slave-labor  is  not  employed  in  resuscitating  land;  the  farmers 
work  themselves,  with  their  sons  and  hired  men. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  Davis's  Four  and  a  Half  Years 
in  America,  published  in  1803.  Davis  was  a  school-teacher  in  the 
section  of  country  which  he  describes.  His  work  is  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  Jefferson : — 
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I  proMcuted  my  walk  to  Newgate,  where,  on  the  piazza  of  Mr.  Thornton's  tavern,  I 
found  a  party  of  gentlemen  from  the  neighboring  plantation!  carousing  over  a  bowl  of 
toddy,  and  smoking  cigan.  No  people  could  exceed  these  men  in  politeness.  On  my 
ascending  the  steps  to  the  piazza,  every  countenance  seemed  to  say,  This  man  has  a 
double  claim  to  our  attention,  for  he  is  a  stranger  in  the  place.  In  a  moment  there  was 
room  made  for  me  to  sit  down ;  a  new  bowl  was  called  for,  and  every  one  who  addressed 
me  did  it  with  a  smile  of  conciliation.  But  no  man  asked  me  where  I  had  come  fromt 
or  whither  I  was  going.  A  gentleman  in  every  country  is  the  same  ;  and,  if  good  breed- 
ing consists  in  sentiment,  it  was  found  in  the  circle  I  had  got  into. 

The  higher  Virginians  seem  to  venerate  themselves  as  men  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  there 
was  not  one  in  company  who  would  have  felt  embarrassed  at  being  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence and  conversation  of  the  greatest  monarch  on  earth.  Ther^is  a  compound  of  vir- 
tue and  vice  in  every  human  character ;  no  man  was  ever  yet  faultless ;  but  whatever 
may  be  advanced  against  Virginians,  their  good  qualities  will  ever  outweigh  their  de. 
fects  ;  and  when  the  efTerveecence  of  youth  has  abated,  when  reason  asserts  her  em- 
pire, there  is  no  man  on  earth  who  discovers  more  exalted  sentiments,  more  contempt  of 
baseness,  more  love  of  justice,  more  sensibility  of  feeling,  than  a  Virginian. 

No  walk  could  be  more  delightful  than  that  from  Occoquan  to  Colchester,  when  the 
moon  was  above  the  mountains.  You  traverse  the  bank  of  a  placid  stream,  over  which 
impend  rocks,  in  some  places  bare,  but  more  frequently  covered  with  an  odoriferous 
plant  that  regales  the  traveller  with  its  fragrance.  So  serpentine  is  the  course  of  the 
river,  that  the  mountains  which  rise  from  its  bank  may  be  said  to  form  an  amphitheatre ; 
and  nature  seems  to  have  designed  the  spot  for  the  haunt  only  of  fairies,  for  here  grow 
flowers  of  purple  dye,  and  here  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin.  But  into  what 
regions,  however  apparently  inaccessible,  has  not  adventurous  man  penetrated  ?  The 
awful  repose  of  the  night  is  disturbed  by  the  clack  of  two  huge  mills,  which  drown  the 
echoes  of  the  mocking>bird,  who  nightly  tells  his  sorrows  to  the  listening  moon. 

Art  is  pouring  fast  into  the  lap  of  nature  the  luxuries  of  exotic  rennement.  After 
clambering  over  mounteins,  almost  inaccessible  to  human  toil,  you  come  to  the  junction 
of  the  Occoquan  with  the  noble  river  of  the  Potomac,  and  behold  a  bridge,  whose  semi, 
elliptical  arches  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  princely  London.  And  on  tlie  side  of 
this  bridge  stends  a  tavern,  where  every  luxury  that  money  can  purchase  is  to  be  ob- 
tained at  first  summons  ;  where  the  richest  viands  cover  the  table,  and  where  ice  coola 
the  Madeira  that  has  been  thrice  across  the  ocean.  •  •  •  Having  slept  one  night 
at  this  tavern,  I  rose  with  the  sun  and  journeyed  leisurely  to  the  mills,  catching  refresh- 
ment from  a  light  air  that  stirred  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  About  eight  miles  from  the 
Occoquan  mills  is  a  house  of  worship,  called  Powheek  church  ;  a  name  it  claims  from 
a  run  that  flows  near  its  walls.  Hither  I  rode  on  Sundays  and  joined  the  congregation 
of  parson  Weems,  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion,  who  was  cheerful  in  his  mien, 
that  he  might  win  men  to  religion.  A  Virginian  church-yard,  on  a  Sunday,  resembles 
rather  a  racecourse  than  a  sepulchral  ground  ;  the  ladies  come  to  it  in  carriages,  and  the 
men  after  dismounting  from  their  horses  make  them  fast  to  the  trees.  But  the  steeples 
to  the  Virginian  churches  were  designed  not  for  utility  but  ornament ;  for  the  bell  ia 
always  suspended  to  a  tree  a  f^w  yards  from  the  church.  It  is  also  observable,  that  the 
gate  to  the  church -yard  is  ever  carefully  locked  by  the  sexton,  who  retires  last.  •  •  • 
Wonder  and  ignorance  are  ever  reciprocal  I  was  confounded,  on  first  entering  the 
church-yard  at  Powheek,  to  hear 

Steed  threaten  steed  with  high  and  boastful  neigh. 

Nor  was  I  less  stunned  with  the  rattling  of  carriage- wheels,  the  cracking  of  whips,  and 
the  vociferations  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  negroes  who  accompanied  them.  But  the  dis. 
course  of  parson  Weems  calmed  every  perturbation ;  for  he  preached  the  great  doc« 
trines  of  salvation,  as  one  who  had  experienced  their  power.  *  *  *  In  his  youth 
Mr.  Weems  accompanied  some  young  Americans  to  London,  where  he  prepared  him. 
self  by  diligent  study  for  the  profession  of  the  church.  *  *  *  Of  the  congregatioQ 
at  Powheek  church,  about  one  half  was  composed  of  white  people,  and  the  other  of  ne- 
groes. Among  many  of  the  negroes  were  to  be  discovered  the  most  satisfying  evi. 
dences  of  sincere  piety,  an  artless  simplicity,  passionate  aspirations  after  Christ,  and  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God. 

The  church  described  in  the  foregoing  sketch  is  still  standing 
and  an  object  of  interest  from  having  been  the  one  Washington 
regularly  attended  for  a  long  series  of  years  while  resident  at 
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Mount  Vernon,  distant  some  6  or  7  miles.  The  partionlar  location 
of  the  church  is  ascribed  to  him.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  vestry ;  and  when  its  location  was  uider 
consideration  and  dispute,  surveyed  and  made  a  map  of  the  whole 
parish,  and  showed  where  it  ought  to  be  erected.  The  Rt  Rev. 
Wm.  Meade,  Bishop  of  Ya.,  in  an  official  tour  taken  three  or  four 
years  since,  thus  describes  its  appearance  as  it  was  at  that  time ; 
since  which  it  has  been  repaired : 

Hj  next  ynmt  wai  to  Pohick  church,  in  the  Tieiiiity  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  aeet  of 
Gen.  Waehington.  I  deagned  to  perform  eenrioe  there  on  Saturday  aa  well  as  Sonday, 
but  through  eome  nustake  no  notice  was  jpTen  for  the  former  day.  The  weather,  in- 
deed, was  rach  as  to  prevent  the  aaeembhnf  of  any  bat  thoee  who  jnixe  each  oeeanona 
ao  much  aa  to  be  detened  only  by  very  strong  considerations.  It  was  still  raining  when 
I  approached  the  hoose,  and  foond  no  one  then.  The  wide  opened  doors  inTited  me  to 
enter,  as  they  do  ioTite,  day  and  night  through  theyear,  not  only  the  passing  traveller, 
bnt  every  beast  of  the  field  and  fowl  of  the  air.  Tiiese  latter,  liowever,  seemed  to  have 
mveranced  the  boose  of  God,  since  few  marks  of  their  poUntion  are  to  be  seen  throngh- 
ont  it.  The  interior  of  the  house,  having  been  well  built,  is  still  good.  The  chancel, 
oommnnion-table,  tables  of  the  law,  etc,  are  still  there  and  in  good  order.  The  roof 
only  is  decajfcd ;  and  at  the  time  I  was  there,  the  rain  was  droppm|p  on  these  sacred 
plaoes,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  house.  On  the  doors  of  the  pews,  m  gilt  letters,  are 
aCill  to  be  seen  the  names  of  the  principal  families  which  once  occupied  them.  How 
ooold  I,  while  for  an  hour  traversing  thoM  lonpr  allies,  entering  the  sacred  chancel,  as. 
oending  the  lofty  pulpit,  forbear  to  ask :  And  is  this  the  house  of  God  which  was  built 
by  the  Washingtons,  the  Masons,  the  McCarties,  the  Grahams,  the  Lewises,  the  Fair- 
Him  the  house  in  which  they  used  to  wonhip  the  God  of  our  lathers  aeeordiiig  to  the 
vaneimble  forms  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  some  of  whoee  names  are  yet  to  be  found 
on  those  deserted  pews  ?  Is  this,  also,  destined  to  moulder  piecemeal  away— or,  when 
MNne  signal  is  given,  to  become  tlie  prey  of  spojl^n,  and  to  be  carried  hither  and  thither, 
and  applied  to  every  purpose  under  iieaven  ? 

The  Rev.  M.  L.  We^ms,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  was 
the  rector  of  Mount  Vernon  parish  at  the  time  Washington  at- 
tended this  church.  He  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Washington, 
and  also  one  of  Marion.  His  memoir  of  Washington  has  been  a 
very  popular  work,  and  has  passed  through  30  or  40  editions.  It 
is  a  volume  extremely  fascinating  to  the  youthful  mind.  '^He 
turns  all  the  actions  of  Washington  to  the  encouragement  of  vir- 
tue, by  a  careful  application  of  numerous  exemplifications  drawn 
from  the  conduct  of  the  founder  of  our  republic,  from  his  earliest 
life." 

From  a  clerical  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Weems,  we  have  gathered  these  facts  respect- 
Inff  him :  The  wants  of  a  large  family  occasioned  Mr.  Weems  to  abandon  preaching  for 
a  Evelihood,  and  he  became  a  book-agent  for  the  celebrated  Matthew  Carey  of  Phila. 
delphia.  He  travelled  extensively  over  the  southern  states,  and  met  with  almost  unpre- 
cedented success  selling,  in  one  year,  3000  copies  of  a  high-priced  Bible.  He  also  sold 
other  works,  among  which  were  those  of  his  own  writing.  He  was  accustomed  to  be 
present  at  courts  and  other  large  assemblages,  where  he  mingled  with  the  people ;  and 
i>y  his  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  all  circumstances,  he  generally  drew  crowds  of  listen- 
era,  whom  he  would  address  upon  the  merits  of  his  works,  interspersing  his  remarks  with 
anecdotes  and  humorous  sallies.  He  wrote  and  sold  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Drunk. 
mrd*9  Looking'Ola$9t"  illustrated  by  cuts,  showing  the  progressive  stages  of  the  drunk- 
ard,  from  his  first  taking  the  social  glass  until  the  final  scene  of  his  death.  With  this 
in  hand  he  entered  taverns,  and  addressing  the  inmates,  would  mimic  the  extravagances 
of  an  inebriate,  and  sell  the  pamphlet  His  eccentricities  and  singular  conduct  lowered 
his  dignity,  and  occasioned  the  ciroulation  of  many  false  and  ridiculous  tales  unbecoming 
his  clerical  profession.  He  was  a  man  of  muoh  benevolence,  and  a  great  wit  When 
travelling,  he  sometimes  received  and  accepted  invitations  to  preach.  His  sermons  were 
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pntnlty  muni  Mnys.  aboandiiig  with  hamor.  On  om  oceuon,  whsn  at  Fiederick*- 
burg,  he  preached  from  the  text,  "  We  are  fBarfullj  and  woDderfuU;  made," — which  nr- 
moD  he  abruptly  concludrd  by  laying,  "  I  miul  itop  ;  for  ahonld  I  go  on,  aome  of  the 
joung  ladin  pment  would  not  ileep  a  ainli  to-aigbt"  Mr.  Weetns  wai  of  the  medium 
■talure,  his  hair  white  and  lonjc-  and  hia  countenance  eipraiire  and  aprightly.  He  wa> 
energetic  in  hit  movementi,  and  ptdite.  He  proved  uaeful  in  hia  Tocslion,  being  careful 
not  lo  circulate  any  works  but  thaae  of  a  good  moral  tendency.  He  died  at  an  advancod 
age,  many  yeara  iince,  [eaving  a  highly  reepectable  and  well-educaled  family. 


Reaiijenee  and  Taiab  af  Wa^tngton,  Mount  I'ernoii. 

Ab  English  traveller  in  this  country,  about  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lution, gives  the  following  list  of  the  seats  on  the  Potomac  existing 
at  that  time : 

"  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  are  the  seats  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Gen.  Washington,  Col.  Martin,  Col.  Fairfax,  Mr.  Lawson, 
near  the  mouth  of  Oquaquon,  Col.  Mason,  Mr.  Lee,  near  the  mouth 
of  Quantico,  Mr,  Brent,*  Mr.  Mercer,  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, of  Boyd  Hole  and  all  Chotank,   Col.  Frank  Thornton,  on 

■  Burnt  bj  the  enemy  early  in  the  levoUtiooary  wm. 
38 


Marohodook»  Mr.  Thaoker  Washington!  Bfn.  Blair,  Ifr.  ITCarty, 
CoL  Phil.  Lee,  of  Nominey,"  &c. 

Mount  Vernon  is  on  the  Potomac,  8  miles  from  Alexandria,  and 
15  from  Washington  City.  The  mansion  is  bnilt  of  wood,  cut  in 
imitation  of  firee  stone.  The  central  part  was  built  by  Lawrence 
Washington,  brother  to  the  general ;  the  wings  were  added  by 
Gren.  Washington.  It  is  named  after  Admiral  Vernon,  in  whooe 
enedition  Lawrence  Washington  served. 

llie  following  graphic  description  of  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon, 
firom  the  pen  of  a  New  Englander,  we  extract  from  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  and  Patriot: 

I  had  thia  mominif,  for  the  fint  time,  crowed  the  Pbtomais,  and  waa  ander  the  ftdl  in- 
fluence of  the  eenie  that  I  was  in  a  new  land,  and  amid  all  the  hiftorical  a«oeiations 
of  the  "  Ancient  Dominion."  The  day  was  loft  and  balmy,  and,  thoagh  early  in  Blarch, 
was  as  warm  as  onr  badding  days  of  May.  We  were  in  a  portion  of  Uie  great  |irimeTal 
Ibtest  of  America.  The  crows  cawed  from  the  tops  of  the  ancient,  halfldecayed  trees  ; 
and  the  naked  trunks  and  branches  of  the  sycamore,  and  the  strange  spreading  fbmis 
of  the  other  giants  of  the  wood,  were  beaatifally  reliered  by  the  eyergreen  of  the  pines 
and  eedare.  A  solemn  stiUnesi  filled  the  air.  An  ancient,  sad,  half-degeneiate,  bat 
most  venerable  and  soul-stirring  character  was  impressed  upon  all  around  us. 

After  a  few  miles  of  riding  through  the  forest,  with  occasional  openings  and  enhiyatad 
qiots,  in  one  of  which  a  negro  was  following  his  plough  through  the  ftvrows,  my  friend 
pointed  out  a  stone  sunk  in  the  ground  by  the  road-dde,  which,  £»  said,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Biount  Vernon  estate.  Still,  we  rode  on  for  a  couple  of  miles  of  beautiful 
country,  left  much  in  its  natural  condition,  without  even  a  lence  to  line  the  road-sidea 
with  a  delightftU  variety  of  surface,  before  the  gate  and  porter's  lodge  came  in  sight 

Instead  of  an  iron  f^ate  upon  stone  posts,  there  was  a  simple  wooden  gate,  swinging 
from  posts  of  wood,  without  paint,  turned  to  a  gray  color,  and  shutting  with  a  wooden 
latch.  An  aged  negro  came  out  from  the  porter^  iKMise,  courtesied  as  we  passed,  and  an- 
swered civilly  the  questions  as  to  her  health,  and  whether  her  mistress  was  at  hmne.  AU 
was  oharaoteristie  of  the  domestic  institutions  of  Virginia,  even  to  the  womanli  stand- 
bg  still,  and  letting  the  gate  swing  to  and  latch  itself.  We  had  still  half  a  mile  before 
us,  and  the  simple  carriage-path  led  us  over  hills  and  down  dales,  with  a  surface  as  di- 
versified as  that  of  Mount  Auburn,  while  the  trees  were  more  grand  and  forest-like, 
though  thinly  scattered,  and  with  less  variety  and  richness.  We  crossed  a  brook,  passed 
through  a  ravine,  and  felt  ourselves  so  completely  iu  the  midst  of  aboriginal,  untouched 
nature,  that  the  sight  of  the  house  and  its  cluster  of  surrounding  buildings,  came  like  a 
surprise  upon  me.  The  approach  to  the  house  is  towards  the  west  front.  The  high  pi- 
azza, reaching  from  the  roof  to  the  ground,  and  the  outline  of  the  building,  are  famihar 
to  us  from  the  engravings ;  but  its  gray  and  time-worn  aspect  must  be  mentioned  to  those 
whose  eyes  are  accustomed  to  the  freshness  of  white  walls,  green  blinds,  and  painted 
bricks.  We  rode  up  to  the  piazza,  but  an  unbroken  silence  reigned,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  life,  or  of  any  one  stirring.  Turning  away,  we  passed  among  the  adjoining 
houses,  occupied  by  the  blacks,  from  one  of  which  a  servant,  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
our  horses*  hoofs,  came  out,  and  being  recognised  by  my  friend,  took  our  horses  from  us, 
and  we  walked  towards  the  house.  The  door  from  the  piazza  opened  directly  into  a  large 
room,  which  we  entered.  It  was  no  mere  habit  that  lifted  the  hat  from  my  head,  and  I 
stepped  lightly,  as  though  upon  hallowed  ground.  Finding  that  no  one  had  seen  us,  my 
friend  went  in  search  of  the  family,  and  left  me  to  walk  Uirough  the  haUs.  From  the 
first  room  I  passed  into  another,  from  which  a  door  led  me  out  upon  the  eastern  piazza. 
A  warm  afternoon  breeze  shook  the  branches  of  the  forest  which  closes  in  upon  the 
house  on  two  sides,  snd  breathed  across  the  hiwn  and  rising  knolls  with  a  delicious 
softness.  Under  this  piazza,  upon  its  pavement  of  flat  stones,  Washington  used  to 
walk  to  and  fro,  with  military  regularity,  every  morning,  the  noble  Potomac  in  full 
view,  spreading  out  into  the  width  of  a  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  and  the  shore 
of  Maryland  lining  the  eastern  horizon.  By  the  side  of  the  door  hung  the  spy-glass, 
through  which  he  watched  the  passing  objects  upon  the  water.  Little  effbrt  was  ne. 
oessary  to  call  up  the  commanding  figure  of  the  hero,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro,  while 
those  pure  and  noble  thoughts,  which  made  his  actions  great,  moved  with  almost  an  equal 
Older  through  his  nnqpto  and  majestic  undsfstanding. 
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My  friend  approached  and  told  me  he  had  learned  that  the  family  were  at  dinner,  and 
we  left  the  house  prirately  and  walked  towards  the  tomb.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
house,  in  a  retired  spot,  stands  the  new  family  tomb,  a  plain  structure  of  brick,  with  a 
barred  iron  gate,  through  which  are  seen  two  sarcophagi  of  white  marble,  side  by  side, 
containing  the  remains  of  Washington  and  his  consort.  This  had  been  recently  finished, 
as  appealed  from  the  freshness  of  the  bricks  and  mortar,  and  the  bare  spots  of  earth 
about  it,  upon  which  the  grass  had  not  yet  grown.  It  is  painful  to  see  change  and  nov- 
elty in  such  connections ;  but  all  has  been  done  by  the  direction  of  Washington's  will,  in 
which  he  designated  the  spot  where  he  wished  the  tomb  to  be.  The  old  family  tomb,  in 
which  he  was  first  placed,  is  in  a  more  picturesque  situation,  upon  a  knoll,  in  full  view 
of  the  river ;  but  the  present  one  is  more  retired,  which  was  reason  enough  to  determine 
the  wishes  of  a  modest  man.  While  we  were  talking  together  here,  a  person  approached 
us,  dressed  in  the  plain  manner  of  a  Virginia  gentleman  upon  his  estate.  This  was  the 
young  proprietor.  After  his  greeting  with  my  friend,  and  my  introduction,  he  conducted 
us  to  the  old  tomb,  which  is  the  one  represented  in  the  prints  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try. It  is  now  going  to  decay,  being  unoccupied,  is  filling  up,  and  partly  overgrown  with 
vines  and  shrubs.  The  change  was  made  with  regret,  but  a  sacred  duty  seemed  to  re- 
quire it.  It  is  with  this  tomb  that  our  associations  are  connected,  and  to  this  the  British 
fleet  is  said  to  have  lowered  its  flags  while  passing  up  the  Potomac  to  make  the  attack 
upon  the  capitol. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  plantation  system  and  habits  of  Virgrinia,  this  estate  may 
have  much  that  '»  common  with  others ;  but  to  persons  mnused  to  this  economy,  the 
whole  is  new  and  striking.  Of  things  peculiar  to  the  place,  are  a  low  rampart  of  brick, 
now  partly  overgrown,  which  Washington  had  built  around  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
an  underground  passage  leading  from  the  bottom  of  a  dry  well,  and  coming  out  by  the 
river  side  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  On  the  west  side  of  the  house  are  two  gardens,  a 
green-house,  and — ^the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  plantation — seed-houses,  tool-houses, 
and  cottages  for  the  negroes — ^things  possessing  no  particular  interest,  except  because 
they  were  standing  during  Washington  s  life,  and  were  objects  of  his  frequent  attention. 
I  would  not  be  one  to  countenance  the  making  public  of  any  thing  pertaining  to  those 
who  have  received  a  visitor  in  confidence  and  good  faith.  And  I  hope  not  to  transgress 
when  I  say,  that  if  he  can  judge  from  what  may  be  seen  among  those  who  bear  the 
name  and  inherit  the  estate  of  the  hero,  no  Massachusetts  man  need  fear  that  the  bond 
which  united  the  two  ancient  historical  commonwealths,  is  at  all  weakened ;  or  that  those 
memory-charge,  cabalistic  words,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  have  lost  any  of  their 
force  with  the  true  sons  of  either.  Among  the  things  of  note  shown  us  in  the  house, 
was  the  key  of  the  Bastile,  sent  to  Washington  from  France  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  prison.  Along  the  walls  of  the  room  hung  engravings,  which  were  mostly 
battle  or  huntinfi^-pieces.  Among  them  I  noticed  a  print  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  none  of  any 
battle  in  which  Washington  himself  was  engaged.  The  north  room  was  built  by  Wash- 
ington for  a  dining-room,  and  for  the  meetings  of  his  friends  and  political  visitors.  The 
furniture  of  the  room  is  just  as  when  he  used  it,  and  leads  us  back  to  the  days  when  there 
were  met  within  these  walls  the  great  men  of  that  generation  who  carried  the  states 
through  the  revolution,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  government,  and  administered  it  in 
its  purer  days.  The  rooms  of  the  house  are  spacious,  and  there  is  something  of  elegance 
in  their  arrangement ;  yet  the  whole  is  marked  by  great  simplicity.  AU  the  regard  one 
could  wish  seems  to  have  been  shown  to  the  sacredness  of  these  public  relics,  and  all 
things  have  been  kept  verv  nearly  as  Washington  left  them.  Money  made  in  the 
stocks  can  purchase  the  bedizenry  of  our  city  drawing-rooms ;  but  these  elevating  asso- 
ciations, which  no  gold  can  buy,  no  popular  favor  win,  which  can  only  be  inherited, 
these  are  the  heir.looms,  the  traditionary  titles  and  pensions,  inalienable,  not  conferred, 
which  a  republic  allows  to  the  descendants  of  her  great  servants. 

Let  every  American,  and  especially  every  young  American,  visit  this  place,  and 
catch,  if  he  can,  something  of  its  spirit  It  will  make  an  impression  upon  him  which  he 
may  keep  through  life.  It  will  teach  him  the  story  and  lessons  of  the  past  so  as  no 
printed  page  can  teach  them.  From  amid  the  small  machinery  of  day  and  week  poli- 
tics, he  may  learn  what  was  once  the  tone  of  public  life.  It  will  enlarge  his  patriotism, 
elevate  his  notions  of  the  public  service,  and  call  out  some  sense  of  veneration  and  loy- 
alty towards  the  institutions  of  his  country  and  the  memory  of  her  mighty  dead ;  so  that 
Young  AjciaicA  may,  as  there  is  some  hope  she  may,  bring  back  the  elements  which 
dignified  the  first  eight  years  of  our  constitutional  history. 

As  the  afternoon  rew  to  a  close,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  oar  leave,  regret  from 
parting  from  oar  oourteoos  entertainers,  was  lost  in  Uie  grand  and  solemn  impressioQ 
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■ndtt  br  ill  anrnnd  m.  Nodrinff  was  mL  Brery  thing  acted  thnragli  the  immffaim. 
tkMi.  fiaeh  oljeot  wu  dim  witfi  mociBfioini,  and  weined  bat  the  exponent  of  Mmie 
tkoofht  er  emotum,  the  ihedow  of  ioaiethuif  met  end  peet  The  whole  wea  enehaotad 
ground ;  and  the  oceopanta  aeemed  priYileged  peraena,  whom  the  guardian  apirita  of  the 
plaee  allowed  to  zemain  ita  tenanta  and  keepera.  When  the  yonng  proprietor  took  leave 
of  na  at  the  piaaxa,  he  atood  where  Wairiungton  had  atood  to  welcome  and  to  pait  IWmii 
the  immortal  men  of  France  and  America.  He  atood  there  hia  repreaentatire  to  a  third 
generatioa.  It  may  well  be  anppoaed  that  aa  we  rode  alowly  home,  oar  tbonghto  were 
In  no  ordinary  coarae.  We  repaaaed  the  gate,  the  rimlet,  and  the  open  field,  bnt  atUl 
we  were  on  enchanted  groond.  80  impnaaed  waa  I  with  thia  feeling,  that  had  I  met  a 
praeearion  ef  the  great  men  of  the  fNuit,  riding  alowly  towarda  the  manrion  of  their  com- 
panion in  arma  and  in  the  cabinet,  it  would  baTc  aeemed  only  a  natnral  conaammatioa. 
It  waa  not  until  we  had  reached  the  town,  and  our  home*  liooia  atruck  upon  the  pave- 
Ment,  that  the  illuaion  waa  &irly  broken. 

The  following  was  found  inscribed  on  the  back  of  a  small  por- 
trait of  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  was  written  by  some 
unknown  visitor,  supposed  to  have  been  an  English  traveller : 


WASHDH3TON, 

The  Deftadw  of  hU  Coontry^— Tlie  Foondw  of  UbtitTr 

The  Friend  of  MftB. 

Hiftory  mad  TiedltkM  en  enloied  ia  vwlka. 

For  a  Puallel  to  Mi  Cbeiaetir. 

Ib  the  Annels  of  Modem  flieetneei 

He  tteadt  ekMie  j 

And  the  noMert  aemei  of  eatlqnity, 

Loee  their  Lustre  la  Mi  Pieeeece. 

Bora  the  Beneftetor  of  MenUad, 

Be  united  ell  the  qoelUiet  neoomiy 

To  en  illnstnoos  eeieer. 

Netnre  mede  him  gleet, 

He  mede  hloMelf  virtnoos. 

GiUed  by  his  eoontry  to  the  defence  of  her  LiborOes, 

He  triomphently  vindleeted  the  rlfhu  of  hnmenity: 

And  on  the  FUlen  of  Netioaai  Independenee 

Leid  the  foondattoos  of  e  greet  repablic 

Twiee  iBTeeted  with  sapreme  megUtracy, 

By  tiM  onenlmow  voice  of  a  free  people 

He  forpoaMd  in  tlie  Calrinet 

The  Glories  of  the  Field. 

And  Tolnnterily  resigning  the  Sceptre  end  the  Swoid, 

Retired  to  the  shades  oT  Private  Life. 

A  spectacle  so  new  and  so  iobllme 

Was  oontemirtated  with  tlie  profonndest  admiration. 

And  tlie  name  of  Washinoton, 

Adding  new  lustre  to  humanity, 

Resounded  to  the  remotest  regions  of  Uie  earth. 

Magnanimous  in  youtli, 

Glorious  through  life, 

Great  In  Death. 

His  liighest  ambition,  the  Happiness  of  Manldnd ; 

His  noMest  Victory,  tlie  conquest  of  hImseIC 

Beqeeathinc  to  posterity  the  Inlierltance  of  Ills  feme. 

And  building  his  monument  In  the  hearts  of  Ills  countrymen. 

He  I^co— The  Ornament  of  the  IStb  Century. 

He  Duo— Regretted  by  a  Mourning  World. 


Gmiston  Hall,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  George 
Masov,  stands  on  an  elevated  and  commanding  site  overlooking  the 
Potomae. 

Mr.  JeffonoB  tmd  thmt  he  was  "  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom,  amon^  those  who  meted 
on  the  (bestre  of  the  revolution,  of  ezpansiye  mind,  profound  judgment,  cogent  in  ar- 
gument, learned  in  the  lore  of  our  former  constitution,  and  earnest  for  tlie  republican 
change  en  democratic  principle!.  His  .eloquence  was  neither  flowtn|^  nor  smooth  ;  but 
hie  lan^age  was  strong,  his  manner  most  impressive,  and  strengthened  by  a  dash  of 
biting  cdticism  when  provocation  made  it  seasonable."  Mr.  Maeon  was  the  framer  of 
the  constitution  of  Virginia,  and  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  tlie  federal 
oonstitiitiona  bnt  ha  did  not  sign  that  instrument     €n  eoiqanetion  with  Patrick  Henry, 
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he  oppofled  its  adoption  in  the  Virginia  conTention»  helioTing  that  it  would  tend  to  tho 
coaveraion  of  tbo  government  into  a  monarchy.  He  alao  oppowKi  the  slave  trade  with 
great  zeal.    He  died  at  hie  seat  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  aged  67  years. 

The  annexed  epitaph  was  copied  from  a  tonibstone  on  the  banks 
of  Neabsco  Creek,  in  October,  1837.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the 
oldest  monumental  inscription  in  the  United  States.  From  the 
earliness  of  the  date,  1608,  it  is  supposed  that  the  deceased  was  a 
companion  of  Capt  John  Smith  on  one  of  his  exploratory  voyages. 

Here  lies  ye  bodvof  Lieut  William  Herns,  who  died  May  ye  16th,  1608:  aged  065 
yean ;  by  birth  a  Britain,  a  good  soldier ;  a  good  husband  and  neighbor. 


FAUQUIER. 

Fauquier  was  created  in  1759,  from  Prince  William,  and  named 
from  Francis  Fauquier,  Gov.  of  Va.  from  1758  to  1767,  Its  great- 
est length  is  45  miles,  mean  breadth  16.  The  surface  is  agreeably 
diversified,  and  the  soil,  when  judiciously  cultivated,  susceptible 
of  high  improvement,  and  very  productive.  In  the  county  exist 
valuable  beds  of  magnesia  and  soapstone,  and  there  are  several 
gold  mines  worked  by  the  farmers  with  tolerable  profit,  at  inter- 
vals of  leisure  from  their  agricultural  labors.  Pop.,  whites  10,5019 
slaves  10,708,  free  colored  688 ;  total,  21,891. 

Warrenton,  the  county-seat,  is  102  miles  nnw.  from  Richmond. 
It  is  a  beautiful  village  in  the  heart  of  the  county,  adorned  with 
shade-trees,  standing  upon  an  eminence  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  some  of  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  contains  about  a  dozen 
mercantile  stores,  1  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,. and  1  Methodist 
church,  a  fine  male  academy  where  ancient  and  modern  languages 
are  taught,  a  female  academy  in  excellent  repute,  a  newspaper 
printing  office,  the  county  buildings,  among  which  is  a  handsome 
court-house,  (shown  in  the  annexed  view,)  and  a  population  of 
about  1,400.  An  excellent  macadamized  road  leads  from  here  to 
Alexandria.  Among  the  anecdotes  we  have  gathered  *'  by  the 
way,"  the  one  herewith  presented  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  insertion. 
Some  thirty  or  more  years  since,  at  tne  close  of  a  long  summer's 
day,  a  stranger  entered  this  village.  He  was  alone  and  on  foot, 
and  his  appearance  was  any  thing  but  prepossessing.  His  gar- 
ments, coarse  and  dust-covered,  indicated  an  individual  in  the 
humbler  walks.  From  a  cane  resting  across  his  shoulders  was  sus- 
pended a  handkerchief  containing  his  clothing.  Stopping  in  front 
of  Turner's  tavern,  he  took  from  his  hat  a  paper  and  handed  it  to 
a  gentleman  standing  on  the  steps :  it  read  as  follows — 

The  celehrated  historian  and  naturalist,  Volnit,  needs  no  recommendation  from 

G.  Washingtoic 

There  are  several  other  villages  in  Fauquier.  Upperville,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  the  nw.  angle  of  the  county,  is  a 
new  and  flourishing  village  in  a  very  rich  agricultural  country,  on 
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the  main  road  fWtm  'Winchester  to  Alexandria.  It  ooatains  1  Het., 
1  Epis.,  and  1  Baptist  ohorch,  and  a  population  of  aboot  5(W.  Paris 
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and  Somerrille  contain  each  about  40,  and  New  Baltimore  5iO 
dwelling 

The  Fanqnier  White  Sulphur  Springs  are  6  miles  aw.  of  War- 
renton.  The  improvements  are  Teryextensive,  and  the  grounds 
beautifully  adorned  with  shrubbery.  These  springs  are  very  popu- 
lar, and  of  easy  access  Irom  the  eastern  cities. 

JoHM  Muaaiu,  lata 
Chief  Juitics  of  tbe 
United  Staiea,  wu  bora 
^  *t  a  locality  called  G«r- 
manlowD,  in  thiicoim- 
tj,  9  niika  below  War- 
rtnton.  The  boon  in 
.  ..    ._  ki  bom  ii  not  io  existence.    When  he  wai  quite  yonng,  the  family  moved  to 

Oooae'*  Creek,  nnder  Maoawa'a  Gap.  near  the  Blue  Ridgs,  and  ilili  later  to  Oak  Hill, 
where  the  familj  UtmI  at  the  oommeDcement  of  the  revolatkia.  Hia  father,  ThomM 
Maiihall,  wmm  a  planter  of  limited  neaDi  and  edacelion,  bat  of  itrong  natuni  power*, 
which,  coltlrated  by  obeerration  and  reflection,  gave  him  the  npntalion  of  eitraordinaty 
aUiity.  Heeerred  with  dlatinclion  in  the  revolulian,  ai  a  cc4oneI  in  the  continental 
uny.  John  wm  the  eldeat  of  fifteen  children.  The  narrow  fortnne  of  Col.  Manhall, 
and  the  aparaely  inhabited  condition  of  Fauquier,  compdled  him  to  b«  almoet  ezclu- 
rfvelv  the  teachar  of  hia  children,  and  to  hia  inatructioiu  the  Cbief-Juatice  (aid,  "  be 
owed  the  wlid  fonndatioa  of  all  bia  aucceas  iu  life."  He  early  implanted  in  hia  ddeat 
nn  a  taite  fitr  Enriiih  Dterature,  npeciiilly  for  poetry  and  biatory.  At  the  age  of  twelve, 
John  had  traiuaribtd  the  whole  of  Pope'a  Eway  on  Man,  and  eome  of  his  Moral  Ela- 
My* ;  and  had  committed  to  memory  many  of  the  moat  intenatiog  pa«agea  of  that  dil> 
tinniished  poet. 

At  the  ase  of  14  ha  waa  placed  with  the  Rer.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  Wcatmoreland,  where, 
te  a  yejt',  he  waa  infracted  in  I«tin,  and  had  for  a  fellow-atudent  Jonwa  Maoroa.  The 
Boeeeeding  yeal  wu  poaaed  at  hia  fnther'a,  where  he  continued  the  atudy  under  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Thompion,  a  Sootcfa  gentleman,  which  "  wai  the  whole  of  the  elanical  toition  ha 
•rei  (Attained.  By  the  aniatance  of  hia  fkther,  howerer,  and  the  peraeTeiing  effbria  of 
Ui  own  mind,  he  ooulinDad  to  enlarge  bia  knowledge,  while  he  atrengthened  Ui  body  by 
'htwlj.  allilillii  eiwiiiaai  In  thaopB  air.    He  engafad  in  field  •poiti ;  ha  indulged  Ua 
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■oUtazj  meditations  amidst  the  wildest  scenery  of  nature ;  he  delighted  to  brush  away 
the  earliest  dews  of  the  rooming.* "  To  these  early  habits  in  a  mountain  region  he 
owed  a  rigorous  constitution.  The  simple  manner  of  living  among  the  people  of  those 
regions  of  that  early  day,  doubtless  contributed  its  share.  He  ever  recurred  with  fond- 
ness to  that  primitive  mode  of  life,  when  he  partook  with  a  keen  relish  balm  tea  and 
mush  ;  and  when  the  females  used  thorns  for  pins. 

In  the  summer  of  1775  he  was  appointed  Lieut  in  the  "  Minute  Battalion,"  and  had 
an  honorable  share  in  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge.  In  July,  1776,  he  was  appointed  1st 
Lieut  in  the  11th  Virginia  regiment,  on  the  continental  establishment,  which  marched 
to  the  nortfc  in  the  ensuing  winter ;  and  in  May,  1777,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy. 
He  was  in  the  skirmish  at  Iron  Hill,  and  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Grermantown, 
and  Monmouth.  He  was  one  of  that  body  of  men,  never  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  who,  unpaid,  unclothed,  unfed,  tracked  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge  with  the 
blood  of  their  footsteps  in  the  rigorous  winter  of  1778,  and  yet  turned  not  their  facea 
from  their  country  in  resentment,  or  from  their  enemies  in  fear. 

That  part  of  the  Virginia  line  which  was  not  ordered  to  Charleston,  (S.  C.,)  being  in 
effect  dissolved  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  soldiers,  the  officers 
(amon^  whom  was  Captain  Marshall)  were,  in  the  winter  of  1779-80,  directed  to  return 
home,  m  order  to  take  charge  of  such  men  as  the  state  legislature  should  raise  for  them. 
It  was  during  this  season  of  inaction  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending a  course  of  law  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Wythe,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  state ; 
and  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  given  by  Mr.  Madison,  president  of  WiU 
liam  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia.  He  left  this  college  in  the  summer  vacation  of 
1780,  and  obtained  a  license  to  practise  law.  In  October  he  returned  to  the  army,  and 
continued  in  service  until  the  termination  of  Arnold's  invasion.  After  this  period,  and 
before  the  invasion  of  Phillips,  in  February,  1781,  there  being  a  redundancy  of  officers 
in  the  Virginia  line,  he  resigned  his  commission. 

During  the  invasion  of  Virginia,  the  courts  of  law  were  not  reopened  until  after  the 
capitulation  of  Lord  ComwaUis.  Immediately  after  that  event,  Mr.  Marshall  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law,  and  soon  rose  into  distinction  at  the  bar. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  the 
autunm  of  the  same  year,  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  In  January,  1783,  he 
married  Miss  Ambler,  the  daughter  of  a  genUeman  who  was  then  treasurer  of  the 
state,  and  to  whom  he  had  become  attached  before  he  left  the  arm^.  This  lady  lived 
for  nearly  fifty  years  after  her  marriage,  to  partake  and  enjoy  the  distinguished  honors 
of  her  husband.  In  1784,  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the  council-board  in  order  to  return 
to  the  bar ;  and  he  was  immediately  afterwards  again  elected  a  member  of  the  legisla. 
ture  for  the  county  of  Fauquier,  of  which  he  was  then  only  nominally  an  inhabitant,  his 
actual  residence  being  at  Richmond.  In  1787  he  was  elected  a  member  from  the  county 
of  Henrico ;  and  though  at  that  time  earnestly  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession^ 
he  embarked  largely  in  the  political  questions  which  then  agitated  the  state,  and  indeed 
the  whole  confederacy. 

Every  person  at  all  read  in  our  domestic  history  must  recollect  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  those  days.  The  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war  left  the  country  im- 
poverished and  exhausted  by  its  expenditures,  and  the  national  iSnances  at  a  low  state 
of  depression.  The  powers  of  Congress  under  the  confederation,  which  even  during  the 
war  were  often  prostrated  by  the  neglect  of  a  single  state  to  enforce  them,  became  in 
the  ensuing  peace  utterly  relaxed  and  inefficient 

Credit,  private  as  well  as  public,  was  destroyed.  Agriculture  and  commerce  were 
crippled.  The  delicate  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  became  daily  more  and  more 
emlMirrassed  and  embarrassing ;  and,  as  is  usual  upon  such  occasions,  every  sort  of  ex- 
pedient was  resorted  to  by  popular  leaders,  as  well  as  by  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  to 
mflame  the  public  mind,  and  to  bring  into  odium  those  who  labored  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic faith,  and  to  establish  a  more  energetic  government  The  whole  country  was  soon 
divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  one  of  which  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the  public 
evils  by  the  establishment  of  a  government  over  the  Union,  which  should  be  adequate 
to  all  its  exigencies,  and  act  directiy  on  the  people ;  the  other  was  devoted  to  state 
authority,  jealous  of  all  federal  influence,  and  determined  at  every  hazard  to  resist  it* 
increase. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  Mr.  Marshall  could  not  remain  an  idle  or  indif- 
ferent spectator  to  such  scenes.  As  little  doubt  could  there  be  of  the  part  he  would  taker 
in  such  a  contest  He  was  at  once  arrayed  on  the  side  of  Washington  and  Madison. 
In  Virginia,  as  everywhere  else,  the  principal  topics  of  the  day  were  paper  money,  the 
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eoUaction  of  tazesi  the  prewrratioii  of  public  faith,  and  the  adminiatratioD  of  ciyil  joa. 
tloe.  The  partiea  were  nearly  equally  divided  upon  all  these  topics ;  and  the  contest 
coooeming  them  was  continually  renewed.  In  such  a  state  of  thin^,  every  victwy 
was  but  a  temporary  and  questiouable  triumph,  and  every  defeat  still  left  enough  of  hope 
to  excite  to  new  and  strenuous  exertions.  The  affairs,  too,  of  the  confederacy  were 
then  at  a  crisis.  The  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  or  a  separation  of  the 
states,  was  freely  dittcuMed ;  and,  what  is  almost  startling  now  to  repeat,  either  side  of 
H  was  maintained  without  reproach.  Mr.  Madison  was  at  this  time,  and  had  been  for 
two  or  three  years,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  author  of 
the  resolution  for  the  general  convention  at  Philadelphia  to  revise  the  defederation. 
He  was  at  aH  times  the  enlightened  advocate  of  union,  and  of  an  efficient  federal  govern- 
ment, and  he  received  on  all  occasions  the  steady  support  of  Mr.  Marshall.  Many  have 
witneased  with  no  ordinary  emotions,  the  pleasure  with  which  both  of  these  gei^lemen 
looked  back  upon  their  co-operation  at  that  period,  and  the  sentiments  of  profound  re- 
■peet  with  which  they  habituully  regarded  each  other. 

Both  of  them  were  memberi  of  the  conventioq  subsequently  called  in  Virginia  for  the 
ratification  of  the  federal  constitution.  This  instrument  having  come  forUi  under  the 
auspices  of  General  Washington  and  other  distinguished  patriots  of  the  revolution,  was 
at  nrst  favorably  received  in  Virginia,  but  it  soon  encountered  decided  hostility.  Its 
defence  was  uniformly  and  most  powerfully  maintained  there  by  Mr.  Manhall.  He  was 
then  not  thirty  years  old.  It  was  in  these  debates  that  Mr.  Marshairs  mind  acquired 
the  skill  in  political  discussion  which  afterwards  distinguished  him,  and  which  would  of 
Itself  have  made  him  conspicuous  as  a  pariiamentarian,  had  not  that  talent  been  over- 
■hadowed  by  his  renown  in  a  more  soberly  illustrious  though  less  dazzling  career.  Here, 
too,  it  was  that  he  conceived  that  deep  dread  of  disunion,  and  that  profound  conviction 
of  the  necessity  for  closer  bonds  between  the  states,  which  gave  the  coloring  to  the  whole 
texture  of  his  opinions  upon  federal  politics  in  after-life. 

The  constitution  being  adopted,  Mr.  Marshall  was  prevailed  upon  to  serve  in  the 
legislature  until  1792.  From  that  time  until  1795,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
profession.  In  1795,  when  Jay*s  Treaty  was  *'the  absorbing  theme  of  bitter  contro- 
▼aisy,"  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  his  speech  in  its  defence,  says 
Judge  Story,  "  has  always  been  represented  as  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  his  genius. 

His  vast  powers  of  reasoning  were  displayed  with  the  most  gratifying  success. 

The  lame  of  this  admirable  argument  spread  through  the  Union.  Even  with  his  politi- 
cal enemies  it  enhanced  the  estimate  of  his  character ;  and  it  brought  him  at  once  to 
the  notice  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  who  tlien  graced  the  councils  of  the 
nation." 

Soon  after  he,  with  Messrs.  Pinkney  and  Gerry,  were  sent  by  President  Adams  as 
envoys  extraordinary  to  France.  The  Directonr  refused  to  ne^rotiate,  and  though  the 
direct  object  of  the  embassy  failed,  much  was  effected  by  the  official  papers  the  envoys 
addressed  to  Talleyrand,  her  minister  of  foreign  relations,  in  Hhowing  France  to  be  in 
the  wrong.  These  papers — models  of  skilful  reasoning,  clear  illustration,  accurate  de- 
tail, and  urbane  and  dignified  moderation — ^have  always  been  attributed  to  Marshall,  and 
bear  internal  marks  of  it  Such  was  the  impression  made  by  the  dispatches,  that  on  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Marshall  in  New  York,  in  June,  1798,  his  entry  had  the  dclat  of  a  tri- 
umph.  A  public  dinner  was  given  to  him  by  both  houses  of  congress,  '*  as  an  evidence 
of  affection  for  his  person,  and  of  their  grateful  approbation  of  the  patriotic  fimmess  with 
which  he  sustained  the  dignity  of  his  country  during  his  important  mission ;"  and  the 
country  at  large  responded  with  one  voice  to  the  sentiment  pronounced  at  this  celebra. 
tion  :  "  Milliontfor  defence,  hut  not  a  cent  for  tribute.** 

Mr.  Marshall  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1799.  He  had  been  there  not  three  weeks, 
when  it  became  his  lot  to  announce  the  death  of  Washington.  Never  could  such  an 
event  have  been  told  in  language  more  impressive  or  more  appropriate.  "  Mr.  Speakkr, 
—The  melancholy  event,  which  was  yesterday  announced  with  doubt,  has  been  rendered 
too  certain.  Our  Washington  is  no  more !  The  hero,  the  patriot,  and  the  sage  of  America ; 
the  man  on  whom  in  times  of  danger  every  eye  was  turned,  and  nil  hopes  were  placed, 
lives  now  only  in  his  own  great  actions,  and  in  the  hearts  of  an  afiectionatc  and  affiiicted 
people,'*  Slc»,  Slc. 

That  House  of  Representatives  abounded  in  talent  of  the  first  order  for  debate  ;  and 
none  were  more  conspicuous  than  John  Marshall.  Indeed,  when  the  law  or  c  nstitu- 
tion  were  to  be  discussed,  he  was,  confessedly,  the  first  man  in  the  house.  When  he 
discussed  them,  he  exhausted  them  ;  nothing  more  remained  to  be  said ;  and  the  imprea- 
tion  of  his  argument  effiu^  that  of  every  one  else. 
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In  1800  he  was  Appointed  eeereUry  of  lUte,  an  office  which  he  held  but  a  few  monthfl. 
He  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  January  31, 
1801  ;  "  not  only  without  his  own  solicitation,  (for  he  had  in  fact  recommended  another  to 
the  office,)  but  by  the  prompt  and  spontaneous  choice  of  President  Adams,  upon  his  own 
unassisted  jud^ent.  The  nomination  was  uuanimouslv  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  How 
well  he  filled  Uiat  office  is  known  to  his  countrymen.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  protraet 
our  account  of  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  Judge  Marshall's  life.  It  was  spent  in  the 
diligent  and  upright,  as  well  as  able  discharge  of  his  official  duties ;  sometimes  presiding 
iu  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  sometimes  assisting  to  hold  the  circuit  fedenu 
courts  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  His  rendence  was  in  Richmond,  whence  it  was 
his  frequent  custom  to  walk  out,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  to  his  farm.  He  had 
also  a  farm  iu  his  native  county,  Fauquier,  which  he  annually  visited,  and  where  ha 
always  enjoyed  a  delightful  intercourse  with  numerous  relations  and  friends.  Twice  in 
tliese  thirtv-five  yean,  he  may  be  said  to  have  mingled  in  political  life ;  but  not  in  party 
politics.  In  1828  he  was  a  member  of  a  convention,  held  in  Charlottesville,  to  devise  a 
system  of  internal  improvement  for  the  state,  to  be  commended  to  tlie  legisluture.  In 
1829  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  and  amend  the  state  constitution, 
where  he  delivered  a  speech  regarded  as  an  unrivalled  specimen  of  lucid  and  concluave 
reasoning. 

"  No  man  more  highly  relished  social,  and  even  convivial  enjoyments.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  club  which  for  forty-eight  summers  has  met  once  a  fortnight  near  Richmoiid» 
to  pitch  quoits  and  mingle  in  relaxing  convemtion  ;  and  there  was  not  one  more  do- 
lightedly  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  these  meetings,  or  who  contributed  more  to  their 
pleasantness  ;  scarcely  one  who  excelled  him  in  the  manly  game,  from  which  the  *  Quoit 
Club'  drew  its  designation.  He  would  hurl  his  iron  ring  of  two  pounds  weight,  with 
rarely  erring  aim,  filty-five  or  sixty  feet ;  and  at  some  efuj'd^muwe  of  skill  in  himself 
or  his  partner,  would  spring  up  and  clap  his  hands  with  all  the  light-hearted  enthusiasm 
of  boyhood.  Such  is  the  old  age  which  follows  a  temperate,  an  innocent,  and  a  useful 
iife.'» 

ChiefJustice  Marshall  died  at  Philadelphia,  July  6th,  1835,  in  his  80th  year.    «  Tbo 

love  of  simplicity  and  dislike  of  ostentation,  which  had  marked  hii  life,  displayed  itself 

also  in  his  last  days.    Apprehensive  that  his  remains  might  be  encumbered  with  the 

vain  pomp  of  a  costly  monument,  and  a  laudatory  epitaph,  he,  only  two  days  before  hia 

death,  directed  the  common  grave  of  himself  and  his  consort,  to  be  indicated  by  a  plain 

stone,  with  this  simple  and  modest  inscription :" 

John  BiiSfHALL.  son  of  Thomas  and  Mabt  MAaiHALL,  was  bora  oa  the  94th  of  September,  1795: 

intennarried  with  Masy  Willm  AitBLsa  the  3d  of  Jaaoary,  1783 ;  departed  this  life  the day  of 

,18—. 

This  unostentatious  inscription,  with  the  blanks  only  filled,  is  carved  on  the  plain  whita 
marble  monument  erected  over  his  remains,  in  the  grave-yard  at  Shoccoe  Hill,  Rich- 
mond. 

The  late  Francii  W.  Gilmer,  a  young  man  of  the  finest  promise,  of  whom  it  is  8aid» 

**  had  he  not  prematurely  been  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  death,  would  have  ranked  with 

the  foremost  men  of  lus  age  and  country,*'  thus  described  the  intellectual  character  of 

Judge  Marshall : — 

Hia  mind  ia  not  very  richly  itored  with  knowledge ;  but  It  Is  lo  ereati?e,  lo  well  organised  by  aatoie, 
or  disciplined  by  early  education,  and  constant  habits  of  syitematie  thinking,  that  he  embraces  every 
snbilect  with  the  clearness  and  facility  of  one  pfepared  by  pravloos  study  to  comprehend  and  explala  It. 
So  perfect  is  his  analysis,  that  he  extracts  the  whole  matter,  the  kernel  of  inquiry,  unbroken,  clean,  and 
entire.  In  this  process,  such  are  the  Instinctive  neatness  and  predskm  of  his  mind,  that  no  superilaoas 
thought,  or  even  word,  ever  presents  itself,  and  still  he  says  every  thing  that  seems  appropriate  to  the 
sul^L  This  perfect  exemption  firom  needless  incumbrance  of  matter  or  ornament,  is  in  some  degree  the 
eflbct  of  an  aversion  to  the  labor  of  thinking.  So  great  a  mind,  perhaps,  like  large  bodies  in  the  pnyaleal 
world,  is  with  difflculty  set  in  motion.  That  this  Is  the  case  with  Mr.  Marshairs,  U  manlftst  from  his 
mode  of  entering  on  an  argument,  both  in  conversation  and  in  pabUc  debate.  It  is  difficult  to  rouse  his 
fiKulties ;  he  begins  with  reluctance,  hesitation,  and  vaeaacy  ofeye ;  presently,  his  articulation  becomss 
less  broken,  his  eye  more  fixed,  until,  finally,  his  voice  is  fhll,  dear,  and  rapid ;  his  manner  bold,  and  his 
whole  face  lighted  up,  with  the  mingled  fires  of  genius  and  paaskm ;  and  he  'pours  forth  the  unbroken 
stream  of  eloquence,  in  a  currant  deep,  msjestic,  smooth,  and  stroag.  He  remiads  oae  of  some  graat 
bird,  which  flounders  and  flounces  on  this  earth  for  a  while,  before  It  acqulne  imptiut  to  sustala  its  soar- 
ing flight 

The  foregoing  memoir  of  Maxahall  is  abridged  ftom  an  exceedingly  interesting  one  in 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  February,  1836,  which  is  partly  original  anid  partly 
compiled  from  the  eulogies  on  his  Hfe  and  character,  by  Horace  Binney,  Judge  Story, 
and  Edgar  Snowden.  We  have,  in  addition,  eoUectod  a  few  remhiiscenees  and  axMO- 
dotes  from  diflbrent  gentlemen,  of  high  reepeetabUity,  which  we  prssnme  to  be  anthentio: 

Manhallwas  noteid  for  extreme  puunneM  of  penon  tad  addieie,and  a  child-like  nia- 
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plifsity  of  character.  His  carelessness  of  his  personal  attire,  in  early  life  particularly,  is 
wctU  known,  and  on  one  occasion,  (as  stated  in  the  Literary  Messenger,)  while  traTcUing, 
occasioned  hit  being  refused  admittance  into  a  public  house.  On  the  occasion  which 
we  are  now  to  relate,  it  caused  him  the  loss  of  a  generous  fee.  Marshall,  when  just 
rising  on  the  professional  ladder,  was  one  morning  strolling  through  the  streets  of  Rich- 
numd,  attired  in  a  plain  linen  roundabout  and  shorts,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  from 
which  he  was  eating  cherries,  when  he  stopped  in  the  porch  of  the  Eagle  hotel,  indulged 
in  some  little  pleasantry  with  the  landlord,  and  then  passed  on.  Mr.  r.,  an  elderly  gen. 
tleman  from  the  country,  then  present,  who  had  a  case  coming  on  before  the  court  of 
appeals,  was  referred  by  the  landlord  to  Marshall,  as  the  best  advocate  for  him  to  em. 
ploy  ;  but  the  careless,  languid  air  of  the  young  lawyer,  had  so  prejudiced  Mr.  P.  that 
he  refused  to  engage  him.  On  entering  court,  Mr.  P.  was  a  second  time  referred  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  and  a  second  time  he  declined.  At  this  moment  entered  Mr.  V.,  a 
▼enerablclooking  legal  gentlemen,  in  a  powdered  wig  and  black  coat,  whose  dignified 
appearance  produced  such  an  impression  on  Mr.  P.  that  he  at  once  engaged  him.  In 
the  first  case  which  came  on,  Marshall  and  Mr.  V.  each  addressed  the  court  The 
▼att  inferiority  of  his  advocate  was  so  apparent,  that  at  the  close  of  the  case,  Mr.  P.  in- 
trodaced  himself  to  young  Marshall,  frankly  stated  the  prejudice  which  had  caused  him, 
in  opposition  to  advice,  to  employ  Mr.  V. ;  that  he  extremely  regretted  his  error,  but  knew 
not  how  to  remedy  it  He  had  come  into  the  city  with  one  hundred  dollars,  as  his  law- 
yer's fee,  which  he  had  paid,  and  had  but  five  left,  which,  if  Marshall  chose,  he  would 
cheerfully  give  him,  for  assisting  in  the  case.  Marshall,  pleased  with  the  incident,  ac- 
oepted  the  offer,  not,  however,  without  passing  a  sly  joke  at  the  omnipotence  of  a  pow- 
dered wig  and  black  coat. 

Marshall  was  accustomed  to  go  to  market,  and  frequently  unattended.  "  Nothing 
was  more  usual  than  to  see  him  returning  at  sunrise,  with  poultry  in  one  hand  and  vege- 
tables in  the  other."  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  would-be  fashionable  young  man  from 
the  North,  who  had  recently  removed  to  Richmond,  was  swearing  violently  because  he 
could  hire  no  one  to  take  home  his  turkey.  Marshall  stepped  up,  and  ascertain'mg  of 
him  where  he  lived,  replied,  '*  That  is  my  way,  and  I  will  take  it  for  you.'*  When  ar- 
rived  at  liis  dwelling,  the  young  man  inquired,  "  What  shall  I  pay  you  ?"  **  Oh,  noth- 
ing," was  the  rejoinder,  **  you  are  welcome ;  it  was  on  my  way,  and  no  trouble." 
**  Who  is  that  polite  old  gentleman  who  brought  home  my  turkey  for  me  ?"  inquired  the 
other  of  a  by -stander,  as  Marshall  stepped  away.  "That,"  replied  he,  "  is  John  Mar- 
■haii,  Chiof-JuRticc  of  the  United  States."  1  ho  young  man,  astounded,  exclaimed, 
"  Why  did  he  bring  home  my  turkey  ;'*  "  To  give  you  a  severe  reprimand,  and  learn 
you  to  attend  to  your  own  business,"    was  the  answer. 

The  venerable  Capt  Philip  JSlaufrhtcr,  now  (May,  1841)  living  in  Culpeper,  was  a 
messmate  of  MarshalPs  in  the  revolution.  He  says  Murshall  was  the  best  tempered 
man  he  ever  knew.  During  their  HutTerings  at  Vall^v  Forjje,  nothing  discouraged,  noth- 
ing disturbed  him  ;  if  he  hail  only  bread  to  eat  it  was  just  as  well ;  if  only  meat  it  made  no 
difference.  If  any  of  the  oflicers  munnured  at  their  deprivations,  ho  would  shame  them 
by  good-natured  raillery,  or  encourage  them  by  his  own  exuberance  of  spirits.  He  was 
an  excellent  companion,  and  idolized  by  the  soldiers  and  his  brother  ofRcers,  whose 
gloomy  hours  were  enlivened  by  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote. 

For  sterling  honesty  no  man  ever  exceeded  Marshall.  He  never  would,  knowingly, 
argue  in  defence  of  injustice,  or  take  a  legal  advantage  at  the  expense  of  moral  honesty. 
A  case  of  the  latter  is  in  point.  He  became  an  endorser  on  a  bond  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars.  The  drawer  failed,  and  Marshall  paid  it,  although  he  knew  it  could 
be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  the  holder  had  advanced  the  amount  at  more  than  legal  in- 
terest. 

He  possessed  a  noble  generosity.  In  passing  through  Culpeper,  on  his  way  to  Fau- 
quier, he  fell  in  company  with  Mr.  S.,  an  old  fellow -officer  in  the  army  of  the  revolution. 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  Marshall  learned  that  there  was  a  lien  upon  the  estate  of 
his  friend  to  the  amount  of  $3000,  about  due,  and  he  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  pros- 
pect  of  impending  ruin.  On  bidding  farewell,  Marshall  privately  left  a  check  for  the 
amount,  which  being  presented  to  Mr.  S.  after  his  departure,  he,  impelled  by  a  chival- 
rous indepeudence,  mounted,  and  spurred  on  his  horse  until  he  overtook  his  friend.  Ho 
thanked  him  for  his  generosity,  but  refused  to  accept  it.  Marshall  strenuously  per- 
sisted in  its  acceptance,  and  the  other  as  strongly  persisted  in  not  accepting.  Finally  it 
resulted  in  a  compromise,  by  which  Marshall  took  security  on  the  lien,  but  never  caUed 
for  pay. 
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Gen.  Simon  Kenton  was  born  in  tliia  county,  May  15th,  1755.  His  parentage 
humble,  and  his  education  was  entirely  neglected.  At  the  early  age  of  16,  he  became 
entangled  in  the  snares  of  a  young  coquette,  and  soon  had  a  severe  battle  with  a  rival 
by  the  name  of  Leitchman.  Supposing  he  had  killed  him,  he  fled  to  Kentucky,  and  be- 
came one  of  tlie  boldest  pioneers  of  that  then  wilderness  country,  and  one  of  the  bravest 
Uiut  ever  encowitered  the  wiles  of  the  Indians.  His  life  was  one  of  eventful  incident 
On  being  taken  prisoner  by  them,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  eight  times  exposed  to  the 
gauntlet — three  times  tied  to  the  stake  to  be  burnt,  and  often  thought  himself  on  the  eve 
of  a  terrible  death.  But  Providence  at  last  interposed  in  liis  favor,  and  he  escaped.  He 
was  a  spy  in  Duniuore's  war.  He  acted  in  the  %ame  capacity  under  the  gallant  C(rf. 
George  llogers  Clarke,  in  the  revolution.  He  shared  in  Wayne*s  victory,  and  distin- 
guished himself  through  the  whole  of  the  Indian  wars  of  that  day.  He  died  in  Ohio, 
in  1837,  aged  82.  His  once  gigantic  form  was  broken  by  age ;  and  his  last  days,  it  ii 
said,  were  spent  in  poverty  and  neglect. 


FAYETTE. 

Fayette  was  formed  in  1831,  from  Logan,  Greenbrier,  Nicholas, 
and  Kanawha.  Its  greatest  length  is  47  miles ;  greatest  width  30. 
New  River,  a  main  branch  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  runs  through 
the  county  its  whole  length.  Much  of  the  surface  of  the  county 
is  mountainous.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Gauley,  (a  con- 
tinuation of  Cumberland  mountain,)  Big  and  Little  Sewel.  The 
great  turnpike  through  the  Kanawha  valley  passes  over  some  of 
the  most  lofty  of  these  mountains.  "  There  are  extensive  bodies 
of  good  arable  land,  in  some  places  partaking  of  the  character  of 
what  along  the  Alleghany  mountains  is  denominated  glades^  and  -f- 
in  the  west,  prairies.  The  average  price  of  unimproved,  or  wild 
lands  of  good  quality,  is  one  dollar  per  acre.  We  are  satisfied  that 
these  lands,  in  point  of  natural  fertility,  and  adaptation  to  the  cul- 
ture of  grain,  grasses,  fruits,  &c.,  is  superior  to  the  best  coun- 
ties east  of  the  Blue  llidge."  Pop.,  whites  3,773,  slaves  133,  free 
colored  18;  total  3,921. 

Fayetteville,  the  county-seat, is  289  miles  westerly  fromRichmond, 
and  contains  a  few  dwellings.  The  turnpike  leading  from  Charles- 
ton, on  the  south  side  of  the  Kanawha  River,  passes  through  the 
place,  and  terminates  at  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs  in  Monroe  coun- 
ty. Gauley  Bridge  is  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  Great  Kanawha, 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  Gauley  and  New  Rivers,  36  miles 
above  Charleston.  There  are  here  a  store  or  two  and  several  mills. 
The  Kanawha  at  this  spot  is  500  yards  wide,  and  has  a  fall  of  22 
feet  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  extending  entirely  across  the  stream. 
This  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  regions  of  the 
state.  It  is  the  last  navigable  point  on  the  Kanawha,  and  pre- 
sents one  of  the  best  sites  for  machinery  in  Virginia.  A  traveller 
who  visited  these  falls,  thus  describes  his  impressions : 

We  reached  the  hotel  at  which  we  were  to  pause,  about  midnight.  It  is  near  to  the 
Kanawha  Falls  ;  and  from  the  beauty  of  tlie  neighborhood  has  many  visitors.  I  took  a 
hasty  cup  of  coffee,  and  weary  as  I  was,  went  with  another  gentleman  to  see  the  Falla.  ^ 

We  could  hear  them  in  the  distance  ;  but  we  had  to  go  round  in  order  to  reach  them. 
The  chief  of  our  way  was  over  shattered  rock,  offering  a  good  accesr  by  day,  bat  re- 
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qoirinff  cure  mt  night,  from  the  iharp  pitches  of  lome  partf,  and  from  the  numeroui  cir- 
cular boles  bored  m  them  by  the  eddies  of  the  water.  They  are  not  to  be  spoken  of 
with  Niagara,  or  even  with  dhaoffausen,  but  the  whole  scene  was  striking  and  interest- 
ing, the  more  so,  undoubtedly,  in  the  still  hour  of  night  I  seated  myself  on  a  shelf  of 
rook  whence  the  waten  made  their  principal  leap.  Darkness  had  spread  its  curtain  on 
the  sleeping  objects  in  the  distance.  The  pale  moon  had  run  her  race,  and  was  jnst 
tailing  behmd  the  hills ;  her  last  lights  fell  faintly  on  my  face  and  the  head  of  waters, 
but  left  the  precipices  and  pools  before  me  in  heavy  shadows.  At  my  feet  the  river 
was  dashing,  and  lifting  up  its  voice  from  the  depths  beneath  to  Him  who  holds  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  It  had  done  so  for  ages  past ;  it  would  do  so  for  ages 
to  come.  Here  the  poor  Indian  had  stood,  but  will  never  stand  again,  thinking  he 
heard  in  those  waters  the  voice  of  Deity,  and  gazing  on  the  face  of  that  orb  with  wonder, 
till  the  spirit  of  worship  was  stirred  within  him.  Here  also  I  stood,  and  shall  never 
stand  again,  wistfully  looking  through  the  visible  and  audible  to  the  unseen  but  present 
object  of  adoration  and  praise. 

On  New  River,  along  which  passes  the  Kanawha  turnpike,  and 
within  10  m.  of  its  junction  with  the  Gauley,  the  traveller  passes 
by  the  summit  of  a  high  cliff  of  rocks,  long  known  as  the  Hawk*s 
lyest,  but  more  recently  called  MarshalVs  Pillar^  in  honor  of  the 
late  venerable  chief-justice,  who,  as  one  of  the  state  commission- 
ers in  1812,  stood  upon  its  fearful  brink,  and  sounded  its  exact 
depth  to  the  river  margin,  which  is  about  1000  ft.  Standing  upon 
the  verge  of  this  precipice,  the  river,  diminished  by  distance  in  the 
deep  valley  below  to  a  silvery  thread  between  two  borders  of 
green,  appears  to  wash  the  base  of  the  cliff;  yet  it  requires  a 
powerful  arm  to  cast  a  stone  into  its  waters.  The  sublime  and 
elevating  emotions  which  this  scene  is  calculated  to  inspire,  are 
given  in  the  following  chaste  and  beautiful  language  of  a  foreign 
traveller : 

We  returned  to  the  inn.  I  had  an  hour  and  a  half  of  rest ;  and  was  found  with  my 
companions  on  the  way,  soon  after  3  o'clock.  Most  of  the  company  showed  that  they 
had  only  been  awakened,  like  a  child,  to  be  put  in  a  new  position,  and  their  heads  were 
nodding  about  in  all  directions.  About  7  o'clock,  however,  we  approached  a  spot  which 
is  of  great  reputed  beauty,  and  we  pledged  the  coachman  to  stop,  that  we  might  have 
a  ftur  sight  of  it.  You  leave  the  road  by  a  little  by-path,  and  after  pursuing  it  for  a 
short  distance,  the  whole  scene  suddenly  breaks  upon  you.  But  how  shall  I  describe  it  ? 
The  great  charm  of  the  whole  is  greatly  connected  with  the  point  of  sight,  which  is  the 
finest  imaginable.  You  come  suddenly  to  a  spot  which  is  called  the  Hawk's  Nest.  It 
projects  on  the  scene,  and  is  so  small  as  to  give  standing  to  only  gome  half  dozen  pereone. 
It  has  on  its  head  an  old  picturesque  pine  ;  and  it  brenks  away  at  your  feet  abruptly 
and  in  perpendicular  lines,  to  a  depth  of  more  than  1000  feet.  On  this  standing, 
which,  by  its  elevated  and  detached  character,  affects  you  like  the  Mouument,the  forest 
rises  above  and  around  you.  Beneath  and  before  you  is  spread  a  lovely  valley.  A 
peaceful  river  glides  down  it,  reflecting,  like  a  mirror,  all  the  lights  of  heaven — washes 
the  foot  of  the  rocks  on  which  you  are  standing — and  then  winds  away  into  another 
valley  at  your  right.  The  trees  of  the  wood,  in  all  their  variety,  stand  out  on  the  ver- 
dant bottoms,  with  their  heads  in  the  sun,  and  casting  their  shadows  at  their  feet ;  but 
so  diminished,  as  to  look  more  like  the  pictures  of  the  things  than  the  things  themselves. 
The  green  hills  rise  on  either  hand  and  all  around,  and  give  completeness  and  beauty  to 
the  scene  ;  and  beyond  these  appears  the  gray  outline  of  the  more  distant  mountains, 
bestowing  grandeur  to  what  was  supremely  beautiful.  It  is  exquisite.  It  conveys  to 
you  the  idea  of  perfect  solitude.  The  hand  of  man,  the  foot  of  man,  seem  never  to  have 
touched  that  valley.  To  you,  though  placed  in  the  midst  of  it,  it  seems  altogether  in- 
accessible. You  long  to  stroll  along  the  margin  of  those  sweet  waters,  and  repose  under 
the  shadows  of  those  beautiful  trees  ;  but  it  looks  impossible.  It  is  solitude,  but  of  a 
most  soothing,  not  of  an  appalling  character — ^where  sorrow  might  learn  to  forget  her 
griefs,  and  folly  begin  to  be  wise  and  happy. 
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On  Big  Beaver  Creek,  in  this  county,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
fortification,  which  occupies  an  area  of  about  20  square  rods.  The 
walls  were  built  of  stone,  and,  it  is  supposed,  were  6  ft.  high,  and 
at  the  base  7  ft.  thick.  The  reader  will  find  a  plan,  drawn  by  A. 
Beckley,  and  a  description  by  Isaac  Craig,  in  the  American  Pioneer 
for  Sept.  1842. 


FLOYD. 


Floyd  was  formed  in  1831  from  Montgomery,  and  was  named 
from  John  Floyd,  governor  of  Virginia  from  1829  to  1834.  It  is 
85  m.  long,  with  a  mean  width  of  15  m.  It  is  watered  by  Little 
River,  a  branch  of  New  River.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
the  soil  generally  more  adapted  to  grazing  than  grain.  Horses, 
O^en,  hogs,  and  sneep,  are  the  principal  staples.  There  were  in  1 840, 
whites  4,123,  slaves  321,  free  colored  9 ;  total,  4,453.  Jackson- 
ville, or  Floyd  C.  H.,  is  a  small  village  215  m.  sw.  of  Richmond. 

The  Baffalo  Knob,  in  this  county,  is  a  very  lofty  eminence,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
view  is  sublime.  On  the  north,  east,  and  west,  the  beholder  is  amazed  at  the  boundless 
•accession  of  mountains  risingr  beyond  mountains — while  far  away  to  the  south,  the  plain 
teems  to  stretch  to  an  interminable  length.  On  the  east,  the  knob  is  accessible  on 
horseback,  being  two  miles  in  height  from  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  to  tlie  highest 
point ;  on  the  west  it  breaks  off  precipitately,  and  presents  the  shape  of  the  animal 
whose  name  it  bears.  This  mountain  is  seen  GO  or  80  miles,  towering  above  all  others. 
On  the  highest  point  is  a  space  of  about  30  acres,  which  is  so  elevated  that  not  any  trees 
grow  there ;  and  in  the  warmest  dajrs  of  summer,  the  visitor  requires  thick  clothing  to 
protect  him  from  the  cold.  The  spot  is  covered  with  fine  grass,  strawberry-vines,  and 
gooseberry  and  currant-bushes.  The  fruit  upon  them  in  of  superior  flavor,  but  it  dues 
not  ripen  until  two  or  three  montlis  later  than  that  upon  the  lowlands. 


FLUVANNA. 

Fluvanna  was  formed  in  1777,  from  Albemarle.  It  is  26  m. 
long,  and  16  wide.  The  Rivanna  enters  it  from  Albemarle,  and 
flowing  SE.  through  the  co.,  divides  it  nearly  equally.  The  surface 
is  generally  broken,  excepting  between  the  James  and  the  Rivan- 
na, where  there  is  a  large  tract  of  barren  level  land.  The  soil  on 
the  rivers  is  good,  and  that  on  the  James  extremely  fertile.  Gold 
has  been  found  and  worked  near  Palmyra.  Much  tobacco  is 
raised  in  the  county,  and  of  a  superior  quality.  Pop.,  whites  4,445, 
slaves  4,146,  free  colored  221  ;  total,  8,812. 

Palmyra,  the  county-seat,  lies  on  the  Rivanna,  62  miles  westerly 
from  Richmond.  It  contains  about  20  dwellings.  Columbia,  on 
the  Rivanna,  at  its  junction  with  the  James,  is  a  village  somewhat 
larger.  At  the  Union  Mills,  on  the  Rivanna,  in  the  nw.  part  of 
the  county,  is  an  extensive  cotton  factory,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  mountain  and  river  scenery. 
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At  the  confluence  of  the  two  branches  of  the  James,  in  this  county; 
is  a  point  of  land  called  the  Point  of  Fork,  where,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  revolution,  a  state  arsenal  w^as  established,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  military  stores  collected.  When  the  state  was  invaded 
by  Cornwallis,  Baron  Steuben  had  charge  of  this  post.  When 
Tarleton  was  detached  to  Charlottesville,  Lieut.-Col.  Simcoe  was 
sont  to  destroy  the  mafi^azines  at  the  Point  of  Fork,  and  he  was 
ultimately  to  be  Joined  by  Tarleton,  to  assist  his  intended  opera- 
tions.    The  following  details  of  this  excursion  are  from  Girardin : 

With  their  accustomed  eagerness  and  activity,  the  two  iudcfatigable  and  dreaded  par- 
tisans entered  upon  the  execution  of  their  respective  tasks.  This  double  movement  ren- 
dered Steuben's  situation  unusually  perilous.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  prompt 
uiid  correct  information  respecting  the  British  and  their  schemes — the  severe  precautiont 
which  Simcoe  took  for  securing  every  person  met  or  seen  on  his  route,  cffcctuallv  con- 
cealed his  march  from  the  baron.  The  latter,  however,  became  apprized  of  Tarleton'g 
rapid  advance.  Imagining  himself  the  immediate  object  of  it,  he  lost  no  time  in  trans- 
porting his  stores  to  the  south  side  of  the  Fluvanna,  intending  himself  speedily  to  follow, 
with  tiio  whole  division  under  his  command.  When  Simcoe  reached  the  Point  of  ForiE, 
the  American  stores  had  been  removed,  and  Steuben's  detachment  had  crossed  the  river, 
except  about  30  men,  then  awaiting  the  return  of  the  boats  to  embark  and  join  their 
friends.  These  men  unavoidably  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  cavalr)*.  The  river 
was  deep  and  unfordable,  and  all  the  boats  had  been  secured  on  the  south  side  of  it : 
Simcoe's  main  object  was,  therefore,  frustrated.  Under  the  mortification  arising  fn»n 
this  disappointment,  a  singular  stratagem  occurred  to  his  wily  mind.  It  was  to  imprees 
the  baron  witii  the  belief  that  the  troops  now  at  the  Point  of  Fork  were  the  advance  of 
the  British  army,  ready  to  overwhelm  him  ;  and  thus  to  work  upon  his  fears  so  far  as  to 
induce  him  to  sacrifice  most  of  the  stores  which  had  been  transported  over  the  Fluvanna. 
For  this  purpose  he  encamped  on  the  heights  opposite  to  Steuben's  new  station,  advan- 
tagrously  displaying  his  force,  and  by  the  number  of  his  fires  suggesting  a  probability 
of  the  main  body,  headed  by  Cornwallis,  having  actually  reached  the  neighborhood. 
The  baron,  who  had  been  informed  that  the  corps  under  Tarleton  threatened  his  left, 
now  fancied  himself  in  imminent  danger.  Retreating  precipitately  during  the  night,  he 
marched  near  .SO  miles  from  the  Point  of  Fork,  abandoning  to  the  enemy  such  stores  ai 
could  not  be  removed.  In  the  morning,  Simcoe  observing  the  success  of  his  stratagem, 
and  wisiiing  to  give  it  still  further  effect,  procured  some  small  canoes,  and  sent  acrosa 
the  river  Capt.  Stephenson,  with  a  detachment  of  light  infantry,  and  Comet  Wolsey 
with  four  hussars.  The  former  was  directed  to  destroy  the  stores  and  arms  which  the 
baron  had  left  behind  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  his  premature  retreat ;  and  the  latter, 
to  mount  his  hussars,  who  had  carried  their  saddles  over  with  them,  on  such  straggling 
horses  as  he  was  likely  to  find,  to  patrol  some  miles  on  the  route  taken  by  Steuben — ^in 
fhort.  to  exhibit  ever>'  appearance  of  eager  and  formidable  pursuit  Both  these  orders 
were  successfully  executed.  Stephenson  performed,  without  delay  or  annoyance,  the 
task  of  destruction  assigned  to  him  ;  and  Wolsey  so  confirmed  the  belief  of  Steuben  that 
the  whole  British  army  was  close  in  his  rear,  that  he  accelerated  his  march,  retiring  still 
further  from  the  river.  His  object  was  to  resume  his  original  destination,  and  join  Gen. 
Greene  ;  but  he  received  fresh  orders  not  to  leave  the  state,  so  long  as  Cornwallis  should 
continue  there.  On  the  militia  under  Lawson,  a  similar  injunction  was  laid.  British 
historians  have  greatly  exaggerated  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Americans  at  the  Point  of 
Fork.  Of  their  tlirasonic  accounts,  undoubted  evidence  is  in  the  hands  of  the  author 
of  this  narrative. 


FRANKLIN. 


Franklin  was  formed  in  1784,  from  Bedford  and  Henry:  its 
length  is  30,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  20  miles.  The  Roanoke  runs 
on  its  south  boundary,  and  the  county  is  intersected  by  numerous 
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small  creeks.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  the  Blae  Ridge  forms  its 
western  boundary.  The  soil  is  on  a  clay  foundation,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  farming.  The  county  produces  very  large  crops  of 
tobacco,  Indian  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  some  cotton.  The  tanning 
business  is  extensively  carried  on.  Population  in  1830,  14,911; 
1840,  15,832.  Rocky  Mount,  the  county-seat,  lies  179  miles  sw. 
of  Richmond :  it  derives  its  name  from  an  abrupt  precipice  in  the 
vicinity.  The  town  contains  about  30  dwellings,  and  near  it  is  an 
extensive  iron  furnace.  Union  Hall  is  a  smaller  post-village,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Pittsylvania  C.  H.  to  Kooky 
Mount.  Iron  ore,  some  of  which  is  of  a  superior  quality,  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  county. 


FREDERICK. 

Frederick  was  formed  in  1738,  from  Orange :  it  is  25  miles  long, 
with  a  mean  width  of  18  miles.  The  soil  is  highly  productive,  ami 
its  surface  diversified.  Opequan,  Sleepy,  and  Back  Creeks  rise  in 
this  county,  and  flow  into  the  Potomac.  A  rail-road  extends  from 
Winchester  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-Road  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  Population,  whites  11,119,  slaves  2,302,  free  colored  821 ; 
total,  14,242. 

Newtown,  or  Stephensburg,  is  a  neat  and  thriving  village,  8 
miles  south  of  Winchester,  on  the  macadamized  road  to  Staunton. 
There  ure  about  100  dwellings,  2  churches,  a  market-house,  about 
a  dozen  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  wagons,  (for  which  the  place 
is  noted,)  together  with  other  mechanical  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, and  a  population  of  about  800.  Stephensburg  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  1758,  and  named  after  Peter  Stephens,  its  founder, 
who  came  to  Virginia  with  Joist  Hite  in  1732.  It  was  settled 
almost  exclusively  by  Germans,  whose  descendants  long  preserved 
the  customs  and  language  of  their  ancestors.  Middletown  lies  5 
miles  s.  of  Stephensburg,  on  the  same  road.  It  contains  1  Metho- 
dist and  1  Episcopal  church,  and  about  60  dwellings.  Gainsboro', 
Brucetown,  and  Whitehall,  are  small  places,  the  first  of  which 
contains  2  churches,  and  about  30  dwellings.  JordarCs  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  6  miles  n.  of  Winchester,  have  lately  come  into  no- 
tice, and  are  growing  in  popular  favor.  The  waters  are  said  to 
resemble  the  celebrated  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Greenbrier. 

Winchester,  the  county-seat,  is  74  miles  from  Washington  city, 
146  from  Richmond,  and  30  from  Harper's  Ferry.  Next  to  Wheel- 
ing, it  is  the  largest  town  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  in  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  Virginia,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  and  abundant  country.  The  town  is  well  and  substantially 
built,  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  generally 
paved,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  or  stone.  As  a  whole. 
It  is  veiy  compact,  and  has  a  business,  city-like  aspect.  The  pub- 
lic buUcungs  are  a  court-house,  jail,  market-house,  masonic  hall, 


and  R  lyeeam.     There  are  3  newspaper  printing  offices,  an  acade- 
my) 2  banks — the  Farmera'  Branch  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  the 


Valley — a  Savings  Inslitation,  about  50  stores  of  different  kinds, 
and  a  variety  of  mechanical  and  manufactonng  estabhshmrnta, 
12  churches — 2  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal,*  2  Baptist,  2  Methodist, 
3  Lutheran,  I  German  Reformed,  1  Friends,  and  I  Catholic — and 
a  population  in  1840  of  3,454.  A  rail-road  connects  Winchester 
with  Harper's  Ferry. 

"  Tradition  inlamii  us  thit  the  ground  on  the  ed^  of  the  present  site  of  WincheilOT, 
wu  occupird  by  K  l&r^  and  powerrul  tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  SliBirneeB,  or  Sbaw> 
aQCH.  and  some  ipnag*  at  that  point  are  cnllfld  the  SkaKfiiet  Spring*  U  this  day.  Tha 
earlielt  accouiils  of  the  selllemenl  of  Winchester  state  thai  there  wore  two  houui  DQ  its 
present  location  a*  eariy  as  1738,  nituated  Dear  the  town  run  ;  but  its  eslabligfament  as  ■ 
town  commenced  in  Feb.,  1753,  in  the  3.'>th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  tha 
Otnfrat  Anemhly  passed  an  •  act  for  (he  establiahraent  of  the  town  of  Winchester.* 
In  1758  it  was  enlarfied  in  tMin  aide  ration  of  an  additional  quantity  of  land  being  laid  off 
in  lots  by  Col.  James  Wood,  now  called  in  the  plot  of  the  town.  Wood's  addilinn.  Tna. 
tees  were  then  appointed,  couiisling  of  Lord  Fairrai,  Col.  Martin,  and  others  ;  vide 
HeDDine^s  Statute^  at  Large,  vol.  7,  p.  135.  Additions  to  the  town  werr  also  made  hj 
Lord  Fairfax.  Col.  Wood  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  honor  at  being  the  founder.  Win. 
cheater  is  mentioned  b;  General  Washington  as  being  one  of  the  points  in  hia  route,  \a 
his  celebrated  ntission.  by  order  of  Uovemor  Dinwiddie,  la  the  French  authorities  on  th* 
Ohio.  He  came  from  Aleiandria  to  Wiocheiter,  where  be  procured  baggage  horses,  &a. 
This  was  in  November,  1T53. 

■  The  first  Episcopsl  Church,  ii 
The  following  relating  to  it  is  fron  ,  .        . 

in  Virginia,  published  in  1836.  "  Morgan  Morgan  was  a  native  of  Wales,  whence  b« 
emigrated  in  early  life  to  the  province  of  PennsylTgniB.  In  the  yeai  1796,  he  removed 
to  what  is  now  the  county  of  Berkeley,  in  Virginia,  and  built  Ihe  first  cahia  which  wai 
reared  on  the  south  side  of  the  Fbtomic,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  North  Monn- 
(ain.  He  was  a  man  of  eiemplaiy  piety,  devot«d  to  the  Church  ;  and  in  the  year  1T4D, 
associated  with  Dr.  John  Briscoe  and  Mr.  Hits,  he  erected  Ihe  first  Episcopal  Cbarch 
in  the  valley  of  Virginia.  This  memorial  of  his  seal,  it  is  believed,  is  itill  ilandinf, 
.   .._      .._. — .   -,f  iiie  pariah  of  Wincbcitat  which  ii  known  u  '  Mill  Crs^ 
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**  la  tiM  Fwnh  and  ladiu  wmrhjim  that  meMtdod,  WadiiBfliNi  fiasd  Im  htad- 
fMUttn  al  Wiaabeitery  wMoh  wat  tlien  a  finntiar  ■etUeoMoti  the  North  roooBtaiat 
m  fcw  niilei  waA  of  Wineheotor,  beiof  the  boaadary.  From  the  fear  oeeaaioaed  by  the 
atlaeko  of  the  Fkaoeh  and  locfiaat,  thia  plaoe  wai  ahnoit  the  only  settlement  weet  of 
the  Bine  Ridga»  which  ranfe  of  moantaioe  was,  ••  late  ae  1756,  the  northweitern  fran. 
tier.  At  that  period,  poblie  iloreo,  to  a  laiye  amoont*  were  depoeited  at  Wincheeter  t6t 
Ihi  ftontier  •ettlemant.  AAer  the  diitififunhed  action  at  Great  Meadows,  Jnly  4, 1754» 
WaiMnfton  reUmed  with  hie  miment  to  Wioehetter  to  recruit ;  eoon  after  which,  he 
#w  joined  by  a  few  oompenici  uom  Maryltnd  and  North  Carolina  ;  after  which  reia- 
teaement  my  were  ocdered,  by  the  lientenant-fofemor,  to  murch  immediately  over  the 
AOegfaaay  to  drifa  the  Freaoh  fkam  Fort  Dnquerae,  or  baild  one  in.  iti  vicioity.  After 
the  mMstfooi  defimt  of  Braddock,  Waihington,  with  the  remains  of  the  brare  Virginia 
tnopi,  retreated  to  Westchester.  Upon  the  inTssioa  of  the  frontiers  by  the  French  and 
In^«"«,  Washington,  then  on  his  way  to  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  govemmeot,  was 
avaftaken  by  aa  ezprem,  below  Fredencksburg,  with  the  intelligenoe  that  the  French 
and  Ittcfiane  had  broken  in  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  and  were  murdering  and  cap- 
taring  womea  aad  children,  burning  houses,  destroying  crops,  dLc.,  and  that  the  troops 
■tstioned  among  them  were  insufficient  for  their  protection.  He  immediately  hastened 
baak  to  Winchester,  where  the  utmost  confusion  and  alarm  prevailed.  Uis  attempts  to 
laise  the  militia  were  unsnccessful.  He  sent  urgent  ordere  to  the  county  lieutsnantSy 
east  of  the  Bloe  Ridge,  to  hasten  their  militia  to  Winchester;  but  befiwe  these  orden 
aonld  be  executed,  the  enemy,  which  bad  done  so  much  injury,  and  caused  oo  much 
alarm,  had  recrossed  the  Alleghany  mountain.  Col.  Washington,  after  repeated  inef- 
fcetuel  effiirts4o  arouse  the  government  to  act  on  the  oftnsive,  and  adopt  a  more  affimeat 
i^stam  of  ararfare,  by  sending  a  force  sufficient  to  destroy  Fort  Duqueane,  at  length 
pnvailed,  and  Gen.  farbes  was  ordered  to  undertake  the  campaign  for  its  reduction.  On 
the  SMth  of  May,  1758,  orders  were  issued  to  Washington's  regmient  to  rendezvous  at 
Winchester,  and  be  in  readiness  to  mareh  in  15  days.  June  24,  the  Viiginia  troops,  in 
MHsnance  to  the  orderft  they  had  received,  moved  in  detachments  from  Winchester  to 
jfort  Cumberland,  where  they  amembled  early  in  July.  Upon  the  reduction  of  Fort  Du- 
miusne — wheti  its  name  was  changed  to  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  then  Brilish  Minister — 
CoL  Washington,  after  furnishing  3U0  men  from  bis  regiment  to  garrison  the  fort,  roarohed 
the  rest  back  to  Winchester,  whence  he  soon  proceeded  to  Williamsburg  to  take  his  seat 
m  the  House  of  Delegates,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  by  the  counif  tf 
Fnderiek,  while  at  Fort  Cumberland.  During  these  contests  a  fort  was  built  at  Win- 
chester, the  remains  of  which  are  ittill  visible  at  the  north  end  of  tlie  principal  street. 
In  Heoning*s  Statutes,  vol.  7,  page  3^,  we  find  the  i6th  clauae  of  a  law  passed  March, 
1756,  which  refers  to  this  fort,  aud  the  appropriation  for  its  erection,  in  these  words : 
'  And  whereas,  it  is  now  judged  necessary  thut  a  fort  should  be  immediately  erected  in 
the  town  of  Winchester,  county  of  Frederick,  for  the  protection  of  the  adjacent  inhab- 
itants against  the  barbarities  daily  committed  by  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies ;  be 
H  therelore  enacted,  that  the  governor,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  colony  for  the  time 
being,  is  hereby  empowered  and  desired  to  order  a  fort  to  be  built  with  all  posiiible  dis- 
patch, in  the  aforesaid  town  of  Winchester ;  and  that  his  honor  give  such  orders  and 
mstructions  for  the  immediate  effecting  and  garrisoning  the  same,  as  be  shall  think 
necessary  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.'  The  act  also  appropriates  the  sum  of  JCIOOU  for 
earr}'iug  the  above  provision  into  effect.  Thij  fort  was  called  Fort  Loudon,  in  honor  of 
the  British  general,  Lord  Loudon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
British  troops  in  America." 

The  annexed  sketch  is  a  representation  of  the 

■■■^^  y^'^  remains  of  Fort  Loudon,  engraved  from  a  drawing 

I      ^^  X         I  in  the  possession  of  the  *•  Virginia  Historical  and 

X  >?         ^/^         .^  Philosophical  Society."    "  It  appeare  to  have  been  a 

\  OUtMmlw       ^     field-work,  or  redoubt,  having  four  bastions,  whose 

flanks  and  faces  were  each  25  feet,  with  curtains  96 
feet**  The  dotted  Imes  represent  the  present  course 
.of  Loudon  street.  It  is  stuted  in  tlie  History  of  the 
Valley,  upon  authority  entitled  to  tiie  highest  respect, 
the  gentleman  furnishing  the  information  referred  to 
having  been  informed  by  Washington's  officen,  that 
.Wasbmgton  marked  out  the  site  of  this  fort  and 
superintended  its  erectioa ;  that  he  bought  a  lot  in 
Wmohester,  had  a  blackamith  shop  erected  on  it,  and 
brooght  froai  Moont  Vemoo  his  own  Mackimith  ta 
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make  the  neeeeiery  iron-work  for  the  fort  The  fory  epot  la  pointed  oat  where  Wedi- 
ington'a  own  reaidence  waa  aituated.  It  ia  atated  that  bia  chamber  waa  above  the  g«t*» 
wa^  of  the  fort,  in  a  aituation  commandingr  a  view  of  the  principal  atreet  of  the  towa. 
Thia  fort  covered  ao  area  of  hail  an  acre,  aod  there  ia  atiU  much  of  ita  embankmenta 
and  mounda  remaining.  There  ia  also  a  well,  from  which  water  now  riaea  to  the  aurfaea, 
aunk  through  the  aolid  rock  103  feet.  The  labor  of  throwing  up  thia  fort,  and  ainkinf 
thia  well,  waa  aaid  to  have  been  performed  by  Waahington'a  regiment.  The  fort  eon* 
tained  a  atrung  garriaon  ;  and  it  ia  atated,  by  one  of  the  oldeit  inhabitanta  of  Winchealar« 
to  have  mounted  six  18  pounders,  six  12  poundera,  aix  6  pounders,  4  swivels,  and  3  how- 
itzeis ;  and  to  this  day  grapcshot  and  cannon-balls  are  found  there.  These  camMS 
were  removed  from  Winchester  early  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Thia  fort  waa  aaid 
to  have  been  once  reconnoitred  by  a  French  officer,  but  never  was  attacked  by  the  enemy. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  Hessian  and  German  prisoners  confined  at  Wincheatier 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  In  1780,  barracks  were  erected  for  them  4  milea  was!  of 
the  town.     In  1781,  their  numbers  had  increaaed  to  1600. 

Majos  Peter  Helphi8tine,  of  Wiucheeter,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  a  patriot 
of  the  American  revolution.  He  was  a  major  in  the  8th  Virginia  regiment,  command- 
ed by  Col.  Muhlenberg.  This  corps  was  composed  of  young  men  of  Gennan  extractioSt 
and  frequently  called  the  German  regiment.  In  a  campaign  at  the  aouth,  he  oontraet- 
ed  a  diaease  from  exposure,  returned,  and  died  in  Wincheater,  and  now  liea  buried  in  tba 
Lutheran  grave-yard. 

Gen.  Danirl  Kobkrdeau,  an  officer  of  the  revolution,  alao  liea  buried  in  one  of  tba 
graveyards  in  Wincbeater.  His  monument  states  his  death  aa  having  taken  place  Jan. 
5,  1795,  at  the  age  of  68  years.  He  was  from  the  Isle  of  France,  and  a  Huguenot.  Hia 
deacendanta  are  scattered  over  Virginia.  He  first  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  ha 
built  a  fort  at  Wyoming,  at  his  own  expense,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  He 
was  a  follower  of  Whitefield,  and  a  modest  and  estimable  man. 

Lord  Fairfax  was  buried  under  the  old  Episcopal  church,  which  was  on  the  public 
aquare.  The  land  on  which  it  stood  was  given  by  him  to  the  society,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  church.  This  structure,  which  was  of  atone,  was  taken  down  about  19  or 
14  years  since.  The  bones  of  Fairfax  were  removed,  and  placed  under  the  new  Epiaeo* 
pal  church.  In  this  house  there  is  a  monumental  slab  to  his  memory.  At  the  time  of 
his  disinterment,  a  large  mass  of  silver  was  found,  which  was  the  mounting  to  his  coffin. 
There  is  now  in  Winchester  an  old  building  used  as  a  stable,  which  was  once  a  tavenif 
in  which  it  is  said  Fairfax  occasionally  held  levees.  His  permanent  reaidence  waa  at 
Greenway  Court,  13  miles  sc.  of  Winchester.     (See  p.  235.) 


The  following  incident,  in  the  life  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  is 
stated  to  have  taken  place  at  McGuire's  hotel  in  Winchester,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  one  shown  on  the  right  of  the  foregoing 
view  in  Loudon-street.  It  was  a  plain,  unpainted  building,  and 
was  destroyed  many  years  since.  The  account  given  below  was 
originally  published  in  the  Winchester  Republican : 

It  is  not  long  since  a  gentleman  was  travelling  in  one  of  the  eountiea  of  Virginia,  and 
about  the  close  of  the  day  stopped  at  a  public  house  to  obtain  refreshment,  and  spend 
the  night.  He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time,  before  an  old  man  alighted  from  his  gig, 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  becoming  his  fellow-guest  at  the  same  house.  As  the  old 
man  drove  up,  he  observed  that  both  the  shafta  of  his  gig  were  broken,  and  that  they 
were  held  together  by  withes  formed  from  the  bark  of  a  hickory  sapling.  Our  traveller 
observed  further,  that  he  was  plainly  clad,  that  his  knee.buckles  were  loosened,  and  that 
aomething  like  negligence  pervaded  his  dress.  Conceiving  him  to  be  one  of  the  honest 
yeomanry  of  our  land,  the  courtesies  of  strangers  passed  between  them,  and  they  entered 
the  tavern.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  an  addition  of  three  or  four  young  gentle- 
men was  made  to  their  number — most,  if  not  all  of  them,  of  the  legal  profebsion.  Aa 
soon  as  they  became  conveniently  accommodated,  the  conversation  was  turned  by  the 
latter  upon  an  eloquent  harangue  which  had  that  day  been  displayed  at  the  bar.  It  wa^ 
replied  by  the  other,  that  he  hwi  witneased,  the  same  duy,  a  degree  of  eloquence  no  doubt 
equal,  but  that  it  was  from  the  pulpit.  Something  like  a  aarcastie  rejoinder  was  made 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  and  a  warm  and  able  altercation  ensued,  In  whieh  tba 
marita  of  Om  Christian  religion  became  the  fubjeet  of  diaconion.   From  aix  o'clock  nntU 
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^Iotmi,  tha  jwnif  oWimAww  wiaUM  tha  sword  of  oifimieiitt  addndng  with  infoirattT 
mad  abiUtf,  erwy  thiiif  tint  eonld  be  nid  too  and  eon.  Dnriof  thn  protneted  period, 
the  old  (ootieQian  Ustened  with  eU  the  meekneee  eod  modestj  of  e  ebud ;  es  if  be  wee 
•Mnf  i|ew  inibrawtioii  to  the  storee  of  bii  own  mind ;  or  pethape  be  wae  obeerrinf , 
with  philoeophie  eye,  the  flieahiei  of  the  joathfal  mind,  and  how  new  energiee  are 
Vfolfed  by  repMited  aotion ;  or,  perhane,  with  patriotie  eniotioa,  he  was  refleeting  opoa 
tha  ftitare  deaCiaiee  of  hie  ootmtiy,  and  on  the  risinf  generation  upon  whom  tbeee  ftitnre 
deatiniei  moat  develYe ;  or,  meet  prebablTt  with  a  eeatiment  of  moral  and  reiigiotts  feel- 
faig^  he  waa  cotfeoling  an  argnment  wbl«i— «haraoteiietie  of  hlmeeif— no  ait  woold  be 
**  aUe  to  elnde,  and  no  Inoe  iMtat"  Oar  trafaUer  remained  a  qieetator,  and  took  no 
part  la  what  waa  nid. 

At  last  one  of  the  young  men,  remarking  that  it  was  impoasible  to  combat  with  long 
and  eetaUished  prejudioes,  wheeled  aroand,  and  with  eome  fliuniliarity  ezelaimed,  **  Well, 
mj  old  gentlemai^,  what  think  yon  of  theee  things  V  If,  said  the  traTeOer,  a  streak  of 
iMd  lightning  bad  at  that  moment  cioeeed  the  room,  thdr  amasement  coold  not  hafo 
haaa  greater  than  it  was  with  what  IbUowed.  The  most  doqoent  and  unanswerable 
appeal  waa  nMde  for  nearly  an  boor,  by  the  old  gentleman,  that  he  erer  beard  or  read. 
§a  perfect  was  hii  recollection,  that  every  argnment  urged  against  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  met  in  the  order  in  which  it  waa  adranced.  Hume'e  eophietnr  on  the  subject 
m  miracles  was,  if  peisible,  more  perfectly  answered  than  it  had  already  been  done  by 
Campbell  And  in  the  whole  lecture  there  was  so  moch  ■implicity  and  energy,  pathoe 
and  aublimity,  that  not  another  word  was  uttered.  An  attempt  to  describe  it,  said  the 
tmffaller,  wodd  be  an  attempt  to  paint  the  sunbeams.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  curioe- 
ity  and  inquiry  who  the  old  gentleman  was.  The  traveller  concluded  it  was  the  preaclMr 
ftm  whom  the  pulpit  eloquenoe  was  heard— bat  no— it  was  the  Cbikt  J^jwtice  of  the 
Uanso  States. 


In  the  Presbyterian  grave-yard,  at  Winchester,  is  the  grave  of 
Gen.  Daniel  Morgan.  His  monument  is  a  horizontal  slab,  raised 
*  few  feet  above  the  ground    It  bears  the  following  inscription : 


Major-General  DANIEL  MORGAN 

departed  this  life 

On  July  the  6th,  1802, 

In  the  67th  year  of  his  Age. 

Patriotism  and  valor  were  the 

prominent  Features  of  his  character. 

And 
the  honorable  services  he  rendered 
to  his  country 
during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
crowned  him  with  Glory,  and  will 
remain  in  the  Hearts  of  his 
Countrymen 
a  Perpetual  Monument 
to  his 
Memory. 


The  military  history  of  the  brave  commander  of  the  celebrated  rifle 
corps  of  the  revolution, — whom  to  confront  was  almost  instant  death 
—is  generally  well  known.  At  the  end  of  the  war.  Gen.  Morgan 
retired  to  his  estate,  named  Sarattoga,  a  few  miles  from  Winchester. 
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After  the  expedition  against 
the  insurgents  in  the  Whis- 
^^^^  key  insurrection,  he  was  sc- 

^^  lected  from   this  district  to 

Congress,  where  he  served  two  sessions.  In  1800  he  removed 
to  Winchester,  where,  after  a  confinement  of  two  years  from 
extreme  debility,  he  expired.  The  house  where  he  resided 
and  died,  was  the  frame  building  now  (1844)  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Boyd,  in  the  nw.  part  of  the  town.  His  widow  moved  to  Pitts 
burg.     His  two  daughters  married  officers  of  the  revolution. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Winchester  Republican  has. 
in  an  article  descriptive  of  the  Winchester  grave-yards,  some  in^ 
teresting  facts  respecting  Gen.  Morgan,  which  we  here  aVmex : 

This  '*  thunderbolt  of  war,*'  this  **  brave  Morgan,  who  never  knew  fear,"  was,  in 
camp,  often  wicked  and  very  profaoo,  but  never  a  diibeliever  in  religion.  He  teatifiad 
that  himself.  lu  his  latter  years  General  Morgan  professed  religion,  and  united  him- 
self with  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  place,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
(now  Dr.)  Hill,  who  preached  in  this  house  some  forty  veara,  and  may  now  be  occasionally 
heard  on  Loudon  street.  His  last  days  were  pttssed  m  this  town ;  and  while  sinking  to 
the  grave,  he  related  to  his  minister  the  experience  of  his  soul.  *'  People  thought,**  said 
he,  **  that  Daniel  Morgan  never  prayed  ;" — **  People  aaid  old  Morgan  never  was  afraid  f 
-^*  People  did  not  know."  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  in  his  blunt  manner,  amoof 
many  other  things,  that  the  night  they  stormed  Quebec,  while  waiting  in  the  darknesi 
and  storm  with  his  men  paraded,  for  the  word  to  advance,  he  felt  unhappy ;  the  enter- 
prise  appeared  more  than  perilous ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  nothing  less  than  a  miracle 
could  bring  them  off  safe  from  an  encounter  at  such  an  amazing  disadvantage.  Ho 
stepped  aside  and  kneeled  by  the  side  of  a  munition  of  war — and  then  most  fervently 
prayed  that  the  Lord  God  Almighty  would  be  his  shield  and  defence,  for  nothing  1m 
than  an  almighty  arm  could  protect  him.  He  continued  on  his  kne^s  till  the  word 
passed  along  the  line.  He  fully  believed  that  his  safety  during  that  night  of  peril  was 
from  the  interposition  of  God.  Again,  he  said,  about  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  which 
covered  him  with  so  much  gloi^  as  a  leader  and  a  soldier^— he  had  felt  afraid  to  fight 
Tarleton  with  his  numerous  army  flushed  with  success — and  that  he  retreated  as  long 
as  he  could — till  his  men  complained — and  he  could  go  no  further.  Drawing  up  his 
army  in  three  lines,  on  the  hill  side ;  contemplating  the  scene— in  the  distance  the  glit- 
ter of  the  advancing  enemy — he  trembled  for  the  fate  of  the  day.  Going  to  the  woods 
in  the  rear,  he  kneeled  in  an  old  tree-top,  and  poured  out  a  prayer  to  God  for  his  army, 
and  for  himself,  and  for  his  country.  With  relieved  spirits  he  returned  to  the  liues,  and 
in  his  rough  manner  cheered  them  for  the  fight ;  as  he  passed  along,  they  answered  him 
bravely.  The  terrible  carnage  that  followed  the  deadly  aim  of  his  lines  decided  the  vic- 
tory. In  a  few  moments  Tarieton  fled.  *'  Ah,**  said  he,  "  people  said  old  Morgan  never 
feared  ;** — **  they  thought  old  Morgan  never  prayed,  they  did  not  know  ;** — **  old  Morgan 
was  often  miserably  afraid.**  And  if  he  had  not  been,  m  the  circumstances  of  amasiog 
responsibility  in  which  he  was  placed,  how  could  he  have  been  brave  7 

The  last  of  his  riflemen  are  gone  :  the  brave  and  hardy  gallants  of  this  valley,  that 
waded  to  Canada  and  stormed  Quebec,  are  all  gone->gone,  too,  are  Morgan's  sharp- 
shooters of  Saratoga.  For  a  long  time  two,  that  shared  his  captivity  in  Canada,  were 
seen  in  this  village,  wasting  away  to  shadows  of  their  youth,  celebrating  with  enthu- 
siasm the  night  of  their  battle,  as  the  year  rolled  round — Peter  Lauck  and  John  Schults. 
But  they  have  answered  the  roll-call  of  death,  and  have  joined  their  leader ;  the  hardy 
Lauck  wondering  that  Schultz,  the  feeblest  of  the  baud,  whom  he  had  so  often  carried 
through  the  snows  of  Canada,  should  outlive  him.  There  is  interest  round  the  last  of 
such  a  corps. 


GILES. 


Giles  was  formed  in  1806,  from  Monroe  and  Tazewell,  and  named 
from  Wm.  B.  Giles,  Gov.  of  Va.  firom  1626  to  1629 ;  it  is  60  miles 
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kmgi  with  a  mean  width  of  14  miles.  The  surface  is  very  momi- 
tainoiis ;  several  lofty  ridses  of  the  Alleghany  chain  pass  through 
the  county,  and  much  of  the  scenery  is  wild.  In  the  mountain 
valleyst  and  the  low  grounds  of  the  streams,  the  land  is  very  fer- 
tile. The  New  River,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Kanawha, 
passes  through  and  fertilises  a  large  tract  in  the  county.  Pop^ 
whites  4,684,  slaves  574,  fre^  colored  49 ;  total,  5,«307. 

Parisburg,  or  Giles  C.  H.,  lies  288  miles  southwesterly  from 
Richmond,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  New  River, 
Just  above  where  it  passes  through  Peter^s  mountain.  The  situa- 
tiojD  of  the  town  ui  jpicturesque,  being  at  the  extremity  of  a  moun- 
tain called  **  Angels  Rest'*  It  was  laid  off  in  1806,  and  contains 
at  present  about  30  dwellings,  mostly  built  of  stone.  Nine  mii^ 
ftom  Parisburg,  on  New  River,  are  situated  the  Hygeian  Springs^ 
the  waters  of  which  are  highly  spoken  of. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  New  River,  both  above  and  below 
the  qprings,  the  rocks  present  the  most  mi^estic  appearance :  there 
being  several  natural  pillarM  that  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height 
of  from  thirty  to  two  hundred  feet,  and  natural  arches ;  one  pillar 
is  denominated  **  Pompev's  Pillar,''  near  which  is  **  Caesar^s  Arch  f 
the  pillar  and  arch  nearly  join. 

Tbt  MlebntMi  8mU  Pond  b  &t9  milei  ftmn  theM  iprin^  ■ometimeB  known  at  the 
WUl*  Sulphur  Spring!  of  GUm— «nd  ten  milef  i.  of  Pansborr.  It  if  a  natoral  and 
WiBtif^il  lako  of  pnre/rMA  water,  on  the  Mromit  of  the  Salt  Pond  monntain,  one  of 
Iho  UfiMit  apnn  of  the  Allefhanj.  Thii  pond  la  about  a  mile  long  and  one.tbud  of  a 
■it  wide.  At  ha  temiaatioo  it  la  dammed  by  a  huge  pile  of  rocks,  over  which  it  mna : 
bel  whtoh  onoe  paaied  through  the  fiararea  onlj.  In  the  apring  and  aummer  of  1804, 
iwtnro  qnantitiaa  of  leavea  and  other  nibbiah  washed  in  and  filled  up  the  fiaaurea,  since 
wMoh  it  haa  riaen  full  35  feet.  Previoua  to  that  time  it  waa  fed  by  a  fine  large  spring 
at  ita  head ;  that  then  disappeared,  and  seyeral  small  springs  now  flow  into  it  at  its  up- 
par  and.  When  first  known,  it  was  the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  elk,  bufialo,  deer,  and 
othar  wild  animalsi  for  drink  ;  hence  ita  name  of  **  salt  pond."  It  haa  no  taste  of  aalt, 
■ad  b  inhabited  by  fine  trouL 

The  above  description  of  the  Salt  Pond  is  from  the  mss.  for  the 
3d  edition  of  Kercheval's  History  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  From 
the  same  source  we  derive  the  annexed  particulars  of  an  Indian 
incursion  into  this  region,  and  of  the  captivity  of  Mrs.  Hall : 

In  the  year  1774  the  Indiana  commenced  their  outrages  in  the  yicinity  of  Sinking 
Creek,  on  the  New  River,  in  Gilea  county.  In  July  of  thia  year  John  Lybrook,  (now 
living,  1836,)  with  aeveral  other  childrsn,  while  at  play  near  the  stream  were  discoyeied 
by  four  Indians.  One  ahead  of  hia  party  pursued  young  Lybrook,  who  escaped  by  jump- 
er a  gully  twelve  feet  wide.  The  reat  of  the  children  sprang  into  a  canoe  and  wero 
followed  by  tlie  Indiana,  who  killed  and  ac^ped  &yt  of  them.  A  aister  of  Lybrook,  a 
girl  of  thirteen,  jumped  out  of  the  eanoe  and  ran,  pursued  by  one  of  the  Indians.  Her 
ufo  waa  aaved  by  a  remarkably  fierce  dog,  who,  attracted  by  her  screams,  jumped  upon 
the  savage  and  threw  him  down,  hung  and  jeiked  violently  upon  him  whUe  the  girl  got 
out  of  danger.  The  Indian  struck  at  him  with  hia  war  club,  and  finally  knocked  him 
down ;  the  dog  then  ran  to  the  canoe  and  guarded  the  dead  children  until  the  people  took 
them  away  for  burial.  The  animal  refuaed  to  follow  them — immediately  ran  o^,  and 
MOB  raiaed  a  moat  piteous  howl.  This  attracted  aome  of  the  party  to  the  spot,  who 
found  a  little  brother  of  Mr.  Lybrook,  aged  about  6  years,  with  his  scull  severely  frac- 
inrad  and  his  brains  ooung  out,  and  a^ped.  He  lived  about  94  hours  and  then  ex- 
pired. 

Mn.  Marvaret  Hall,  now  livbig,  when  about  10  years  old  waa  taken  priaoner  by  the 
Isdiuw  on  New  Riw  and  ooovoyod  to  thoir  towns,  with  whom  abe  ramained  18  yoni% 
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ontil  after  Wa jne*fe  Tietory.  TIm  Shawneae,  bj  whcwB  Ae  was  takeii«  tamaferred  iMr 
to  the  Delaware  tribe,  where  ahe  waa  adopted  into  the  family  of  an  Indian  chiet  TW 
Indiana  were  aomewhat  ciTilixed.  In  tbia  reapect  the  Shawneae  were  aoperior  to  tbo 
Delawarei.  The  Indiana  had  a  few  cattle,  and  made  hotter,  frittera,  and  paneakos. 
Shortly  before  Mra.  Hall  returned  home  an  Indian  chief  fell  Tiolently  in  love  with  bar, 
and  ur^d  hia  anit,  and  upon  her  refoaal  to  marry  him  threatened  to  kill  her.  Har 
foater-mother  used  her  peranaaiona  in  his  favor,  and  the  youn^  aqua wa  preaented  their  eoA« 
^ratalaiiona  upon  the  offer.  Annoyed  by  hia  aolicitationa  ahe  fled  early  one  morninf  t 
on  horaeback,  to  a  Tillage  about  70  milea  distant,  where  her  foater-aiater  and  brother  bM 
removed.  She  arrived  about  sunset,  and  found  her  foater- brother  abaent.  There  ahe 
was  pursued  by  the  young  warrior,  who  told  her  ahe  muat  immediately  consent  to  mairy 
him  or  he  would  take  her  life.  She  refused,  and  he  made  a  lunge  at  her  with  a  Imif 
knife ;  at  which  her  foster-sister  threw  herself  between  them  and  received  a  alight  wown 
in  the  side,  the  point  of  the  knife  striking  a  rib.  The  Indian  girl  inatantly  aeiied  the 
knife  by  the  blade,  wrenched  it  from  him,  broke  it,  and  threw  it  away.  A  fight  eoaiied« 
while  the  subject  of  it  sat  petrified  with  fear.  Her  sister  bade  her  run  and  hide,  aa  be 
would  probably  kill  them  both.  The  girl  proved  the  conqueror,  gave  him  a  aevere  dri^ 
bing,  and  drove  him  fh>ra  the  field.  Her  foster-brother,  on  returning  home  from  a  boat* 
ing  excuraion,  told  her  not  to  be  uneasy,  called  him  a  dog,  and  threatened  to  kill  him  if 
he  made  any  further  attempts.  The  fellow  never  annoyed  her  again,  and  waa  subae- 
quently  killed  at  Wayne*s  victory.  Mrs.  Hall  b  now  living  in  Giles  county,  about  4 
milea  from  the  Troy  Sulphur  Springs. 


The  following  account  of  "  the  Lucas  family^  was  written  by  a 
gentleman  of  Christiansburg,  and  published  in  the  Richmond  Com- 
piler in  the  summer  of  1842.     It  shows  in  this  family  a  depth  of      •> 
depravity  rarely  equalled : 

The  scene  of  the  lives  and  depredationa  of  thia  notorious  family  is  in  Giles  county,  OB 
Doe  Creek,  a  small  branch  of  New  River  which  heada  in  the  celebrated  aalt  pond  roooo 
tain,  and  from  its  obscurity  and  lonelineas,  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitanta,  haa  al* 
waya  been  avoided  by  civilized  man. 

The  father  of  Lucas  is  now  about  93  years  of  age,  and  ia,  no  doubt,  a  hoary-headad 
old  villain,  although  he  has,  during  a  long  life,  been  adroit  enough  to  commit  no 
crime  of  which  the  law  could  take  cognizance.  I  will  give  one  trait  in  the  charaetar 
of  this  eld  sinner,  which  will  sufiice  to  show  what  kind  of  man  he  ia.  On  the  recent 
trial  of  his  son  **  Dave*^  when  his  life  was  in  jeopardy,  thia  old  man,  on  being  naked 
what  waa  the  character  of  his  son  David,  reapondeid  that  he  believed  "  Dave  would  UU 
any  man  for  twenty-five  cents." 

The  first  in  this  family  of  blood — perhaps  unparalleled  in  civil  aociety — was  the  fiial 
aon  of  *'  Old  Ran,**  as  he  is  universally  called.  (His  nante,  perhapa,  is  Randolph ;  bil 
I  presume  be  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  baptismal  fount)  Well,  thia  firat-boni  of 
'*  Old  Ran,*'  named  *'  Jerry,"  as  long  ago  as  the  late  war,  became  criminally  conoeet. 
ed  with  a  man's  wife,  who  was  in  the  service  of  his  country  as  a  military  man  at  Nor^ 
folk.  In  a  week  after  the  man  returned  home.  **  Jerry  Lucas,"  at  the  eameat  aolicita. 
tion  of  the  fiendish  woman,  under  pretence  of  friendship,  invited  him  home  from  muster 
with  him.  He  was  afterwards  found  murdered,  behind  a  log,  with  about  two  hundred 
weight  of  stone  upon  his  body.  Lucas  confessed  that  the  evening  they  left  the  muster- 
ground  he  beat  his  victim  over  the  head  with  a  club  until  he  auppoaed  he  was  dead,  and 
went  to  his  house  and  stayed  all  night  with  his  wife.  To  make  asaurance  doubly  sure,  be 
returned  in  the  morning  to  see  if  the  man  was  dead.  He  found  him  sitting,  leaning 
against  a  tree,  and  covered  with  gore.  The  poor  fellow  begged  for  hia  life,  told  Lncaa 
to  take  his  wife,  and  he  would  leave  the  country  aa  aoon  aa  he  waa  able,  and  wouki 
never  say  any  thing  about  what  he  had  done  to  him.  The  aavage  Lucas  was  in. 
exorable,  murdered,  and  concealed  him.  For  this  murder  he  was  hung  at  Gilea  Cooit 
House,  in  the  fall  of  1814.  Old  Ran,  hia  father,  aat  under  the  gallowa  when  he  waa  \ 
hanging,  and  amused  himself  by  eating  gingerbread.  Jerry's  paramour  eacaped  punish-  " 
ment  for  want  of  testimony. 

**  Dave,"  the  second  son  of  "  Old  Ran,'*  the  moat  notorious  of  these  villains,  ooon* 
menced  his  career  of  crime  about  1820,  at  the  age  of  19,  by  stealing  a  horse,  for  whidi 
he  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  five  yeara,  during  which  tune  he  eacaped»  ia 
company  with  another  convict,  to  hia  home,  was  retaken,  and  aanrad  oat  hia  time. 
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Not  long  after  bb  retorn  home,  he  robbed  a  Bmall  pedler  of  all  his  wares,  for  whidi  he 
waa  again  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  three  jMura.  At  the  time  of  hia  last  con- 
Tiction,  a  cousin  of  Dave**,  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  acTenteen  yean  of  age,  was  conyicted 
of  aome  <^me  and  also  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  three  years.  They  were  discharged 
at  the  same  time,  and  left  the  penitentiary  together.  The  boy  has  never  been  heard  of 
■inee ;  and  Lucas,  in  some  of  his  drunken  frolics,  boasted  that  as  they  came  on  home,  he 
Idlled  the  boy  and  threw  his  body  into  the  river.  He  told  the  boy*s  father,  that  when 
lie  ran  his  knife  into  him,  he  bawled  like  a  calf.  So  it  seems  he  murdered  the  boy  for 
the  wretched  pittance  given  him  on  leaving  the  penitentiary  to  defray  his  expenses  home. 

On  the  night  Dave  returned  last  from  the  penitentiary,  a  large  stack -yard,  and  a  bam 
fnll  of  grain,  were  burnt  in  his  neighborhood,  belonging  to  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
eominonwealth  in  his  several  convictions,  which  he  subsequently  admitted  were  set  on 
fire* by  him.  Dave*s  next  exploit  was  at  a  militia-muster,  in  September,  1841.  In  a 
quarrel  and  fight  with  his  sister's  son,  he  killed  him  with  a  blow.  He  was  acquitted, 
on  trial,  owing  to  some  extenuating  circumstances.  Since  his  recent  confinement,  he 
haa  admitted  he  ought  to  have  ^en  punished  for  this  murder,  as  he  had,  at  the  time 
ne  struck  the  blow,  a  pound  of  lead  concealed  in  his  hand. 

The  next  crime  of  which  Dave  is  accused,  is  founded  on  the  following  strong  circum- 
stances :  Some  years  ago,  a  man  who  had  been  on  north  with  a  drove  of  cattle,  merely 
as  a  driver,  was  retuniing  home  through  Dave*s  neighborhood,  on  foot  Shortly  after 
he  passed,  Lucas  was  seen  to  follow  him  with  a  rifle,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  report  of  a 
gun  was  heard  in  that  direction.  Dave  returned  with  blood  on  his  clothes,  and  there 
was  seen,  on  the  same  day,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  in  the  road.  But,  as  the  drover 
was  an  entire  stranger,  no  investigation  was  had.  Very  recently  a  man's  dog,  in  the 
▼icinity,  came  to  his  master  with  a  human  skull  in  his  mouth. 

Dave's  last  crime,  and  for  which  the  world  has  been  freed  froih  the  monster,  was  the 
murder  of  John  Poff,  a  poor  laborer,  who  had  been  working  at  the  Kanawha  salt-works 
a  few  months,  and  who,  with  the  proceeds  of  his  labor  in  his  wallet,  was  travelling  alone, 
and  on  foot,  to  his  family  and  home  in  Floyd  county.  Dave  fell  In  with  him  late  in 
the  day,  and  invited  him  to  go  home  with  him,  saying  he  could  entertain  him  as  well  as 
any  one.    Poor  PofT  consented,  and  soon  met  bis  fatei 

Dave  killed  him  within  200  yards  of  his  residence,  and  so  obscure  is  the  place,  that  he 
lay  neariy  a  week  above  ground  without  discovery  ;  and  what  was  certainly  a  strange 
infatuation,  apparently  no  pains  or  care  was  taken  to  conceal  the  foul  deed.  He  was 
tried,  and  found  guilty  by  the  jury  in  15  minutes  from  their  retirement  from  the  court- 
room. There  were  17  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  commouwettlth.  The  criminal  had 
no  witness,  and  refused  to  employ  counsel.  The  court  assigned  him  counsel,  but  his 
case  was  so  plain  and  flagrant  that  the  counstel  submitted  it  to  the  jury  without  argu- 
ment He  was  sentenced,  and  hung,  at  Giles  Court. House,  Friday,  June  24th,  1842. 
The  wretched  man  died  as  he  had  lived,  without  any  outward  signs  of  compunction.  He 
made  no  particular  confession  when  under  the  shallows ;  on  the  contrary,  swore  when 
in  this  awful  situation,  in  answer  to  something  said  by  one  of  the  attending  clergy ;  and 
N  finally,  while  the  sherifi^  was  adjusting  the  rope  around  his  neck,  attempted  to  bite  his 
ear.  He  met  death  with  such  a  demoniac  grin,  that  among  the  many  thousands  present 
not  one  tear  of  sorrow  or  sympathetic  feeling  was  manifested. 

The  next  on  the  list  of  thb  family  of  criminals  is  John  Lucas,  "  Old  Ran  V*  third  son. 
He  also  has  killed  his  man,  and  his  full  cousin  too ;  for  it  seems  they  are  like  old  Cain, 
their  hands  appear  to  be  raised  against  their  own  kin.  John  and  his  cousin  engraged  in 
a  fight,  caused  by  the  cousin  tauntingly  saying,  "  Your  brother  Dave  is  in  the  peniten- 
tiary," which  so  enraged  John  that  he  struck  him  a  blow  with  his  heavy  rifle,  with  so 
much  force  as  to  cleave  his  skull  to  the  yerj  teeth,  breaking  stock  and  barrel  off  in  the 
middle,  and  causing  instant  death.  Dave  being,  in  part,  cause  of  this  quarrel  and  ita 
disastrous  consequences  to  John,  perhaps  accounts  for  the  recklessness  of  his  behavior  on 
heating  of  Dave's  final  fate,  and  may  have  been  strong  in  his  mind  when  he  made  the 
observation,  **  that  it  would  have  been  to  the  credit  of  the  family  if  Dave  had  been  hung 
many  years  ago.** 

John  was  tried  for  his  life  ;  but  as  the  murder  occurred,  on  the  part  of  the  murdered 
man,  under  aggravating  circumstances,  John  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  He  is  a  very 
good  fac  simile  of  the  Lucas  family.  They  are  trulv  a  savage-looking  race.  There 
are  yet  two  brothers,  younger  than  those  already  mentioned,  who  have  not  yet  rendered 
themselves  so  conspicuous  m  the  annals  of  crime.  What  their  fate  will  be  time  only 
can  tell.  They  promise  fair  to  be  genuine  chips  of  the  old  block,  and  although  yuung, 
ATS  already  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood.    "  Old  Ran**  has  also  daughters,  for  these 
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ill  weeds  are  very  prolific ;  but  thej  are  wone  than  the  eoiie— -eare  the  mark — and  th«re« 
by  hanga  a  tale.  But  it  ia  a  tale  not  meet  to  be  told  among  Christiana,  and  we  paia  it 
over. 


GLOUCESTER. 

Gloucester  was  formed  in  1642,  from  York.  It  lies  on  Chesao 
peake  Bay,  and  on  the  n.  side  of  York  River.  Much  barley  was 
formerly  raised  in  the  county  ;  but,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the 
lands  have  ceased  to  be  adapted  for  its  cultivation.  Indian  com 
is  the  principal  product.  Pop.,  whites  4,412,  slaves  5,701,  free 
colored  612  ;  total  10,715. 

Gloucester,  the  county-seat,  lies  immediately  opposite  Yorktown, 
on  the  N.  side  of  York  River.  It  is  a  small,  decayed  village,  con- 
taining only  a  few  dwellings.  During  the  siege  of  York,  it  was 
one  of  the  outposts  of  Cornwallis,  and  the  scene  of  some  minor 
military  operations.  There  exist  remains  of  redoubts  thrown  up 
at  that  time.  The  earliest  settlers  in  the  co.  were  from  Gloucester- 
shire in  England — who  not  only  transferred  the  names  of  places, 
but  the  streams  also  ;  hence  they  have  here  their  Severn,  and  other 
rivers,  and  local  denominations. 

Rose  well,  the  seat  of  John  Page,  Esq.,  governor  of  Va.  in  1802, 
is  on  the  York,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen's  creek.  It  is 
perhaps  the  noblest  old  mansion  in  the  state,  and  is  a  most  venera- 
ble relic  of  antiquity.  It  is  a  cube  of  90  feet,  is  four  stories  high, 
and  its  appearance  strikingly  massive.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  lead- 
ed. **  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Gov.  Page,  in  the 
summer  evenings,  sometimes  enjoyed  conversation  and  the  moon- 
light scene  there.  From  the  top  of  Rosewell  house,  the  view 
stretches  nearly  ten  miles  up  and  down  the  river  York,  which  is 
there  about  three  miles  wide — a  superb  and  lovely  sheet  of  water, 
as  bright,  as  pure,  and  as  sparkling  blue  as  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Before  the  house  spreads  a  fair  lawn— around  the  bouse 
are  a  few  trees  :  this  enhances  its  simple  grandeur,  standing,  as  it 
were,  in  the  dignified  solitude  of  some  antique  castle."  Gov.  Page 
was  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  patriotism,  and  fulfilled  bis 
numerous  trusts,  as  governor  of  the  state,  representative  in  Con- 
gress, &c.,  with  honor.  He  died  at  Richmond,  Oct.  11th,  1808,  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

Gloucester  has  connected  with  its  early  history  some  most  inter- 
esting facts.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  leader  of  what  has  been  de- 
nominated "  BacorCs  Rebellion,**  died  and  was  buried  in  this  county. 
The  spot  is  not  known,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  language  of  a  writer 
(T.  M.)  of  that  day,  his  body  *'  was  so  made  away  as  his  bones 
were  never  found,  to  be  exposed  on  a  gibbet  as  was  purposed — 
stones  being  laid  on  his  coffin— ^supposed  to  be  done  by  Laurence.** 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Soiithem  Literary  Messenger,  Charles 
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Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Petersburg,  has  an  article  concltisively  proving 
that  it  was  in  this  comity  that  Pocahontas  rescued  Capt.  Smith- 
Beneath  is  an  extract  from  his  communication  touching  tnis  point : 

Next  to  Jamestown,  Werowocomooo  k  perbaps  the  spot  most  celebrated  in  the  eaxly 
ohnmides  of  Viririiiia.  As  Jamestown  was  the  seat  of  the  English  settlers,  so  Wezo- 
woeomoco  was  the  residence  of  the  great  Indian  chief,  Powhatan.  It  was  the  scene  of 
many  interviews  and  rencontres  between  the  settlers  and  the  sarages.  It  was  at  Wero- 
wooomoco  that  supplies  for  the  colony  were  frequently  obtained ;  here  that  Smith  once 
saw  suspended  on  a  line  between  two  trees,  the  scalps  of  94  Payanketanks,  recently 
■lain ;  here  that  Powhatan  was  crowned  by  Newport ;  and  here  that  occurred  the  most 
touching  scene  in  the  whole  colonial  drama — the  rsseua  of  Smith  by  Pocahontas.  We- 
fswocomoco  is  on  the  York  River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  It  may  surprise  some 
readers  to  hear,  that  the  rescue  of  Smith  took  place  on  the  York,  since,  in  the  general 
neglect  of  our  early  history,  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  many  that  it  took 
pnoe  on  James  River.  Smith  and  Stith,  in  their  histories,  put  the  matter  beyond  dis- 
pute. Smith,  Book  II.,  p.  117,  describes  the  Pamaunkee  [now  York]  River,  as  fd- 
Lws  : 

**  Fbartsea  mylei  northwwrd  fton  the  river  Powhalaa  If  the  rlvsr  Fsinaiuikae,  whieh  to  navltable  00 
er  70  mylet,  but  with  catehM  muI  taiaU  iMurlwt  30  or  40  mylet  Atfthsr.  At  the  ordliiary  flowiBgof  the 
sslt  water,  it  divideth  itselfe  into  two  gEllaat  bnuMsbat.  Oa  th«  Mnith  tide  inhabit  the  people  of  Yoofh- 
tsaaad,  who  have  about  00  men  for  wenei.  Oa  the  north  branch  Blettapanieat,  who  have  30  men. 
Where  thto  river  to  divided,  the  coontry  to  called  Pamannkee,  [now  Weet  Point,]  and  nonitobeth  aeeiv 
SOO  able  men.  ^bont  S5  mjdtg  Uwtr^  en  tJkt  north  $id$  •/  tkit  rivmrt  is  tVtrowoawMce^  when  tkrir  grml 
Ufg  JnMbittd  wk«n  I  was  Mivsrsd  him  pritsnsr.'" 

Again,  Book  II.,  p.  143,  Smith  says : 

**  At  Werowoeomoeo,  on  the  north  ilde  of  the  river  Pamannkee,  [York,]  was  hto  [Powhatan*iJ  rasi- 
dsaee  when  I  waa  delivwed  him  prisoner,  aome  14  mylet  from  James  Towne  where,  for  the  most  pert, 
he  wai  resident.*' 

Stith,  as  quoted  by  Burk's  History  of  Vilginia,  VoL  L,  p.  Ill,  describes  its  position  aa 

fcDows: 

**  Werowoeomoeo  lay  on  the  nordi  side  of  Toik  river,  hi  Oloneester  eooaty,  nesriy  opposite  la  the 
BOBth  of  Aaeen*s  ersek,  aad  about  S5  miles  below  the  fork  of  the  river.** 

Upon  a  short  visit  made  to  that  part  of  Gloucester  county  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  waa 
satisfied  that  Shelly,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Mann  Page,  is  the  famous  Werowoeomoeo. 
Shelly  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  York  River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  said  to  be 
about  25  miles  from  Weet  Point  at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  is  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Queen's  creek,  lying  somewhat  above.  It  is  true  the  word  "  nearly'*  is  indefinite, 
and  it  might  be  supposed  that  Werowoeomoeo,  perhaps,  lay  a  little  below  the  point 
opposite  Uie  mouth  of  Queen's  creek  instead  of  a  little  above.  But  the  marshy,  oozy 
character  of  the  bank  of  the  York  below  Shelly,  rendering  it  apparently  uninhabitable, 
seems  to  forbid  the  supposition.  Werowoeomoeo,  then,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  was 
either  at  Shelly,  or  at  some  point  above  Shelly.  But  as  Shelly  U  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Queen's  creek,  it  is  obvious  that  the  further  you  proceed  up  the  river,  the  less 
appropriate  will  become  the  expression  "  nearly  opposite." 

Carter's  creek,  emptying  into  the  York  at  Shelly,  forms  a  safe  harbor  for  canoes. 
Smith,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  mentions  that  Werowoeomoeo  is  14  miles  from 
Jamestown.  In  Book  III.,  p.  194,  he  says,  that  "  he  went  over  land  to  Werowoeomoeo 
some  12  miles  ;  there  he  passed  the  river  of  Pamaunkee  in  a  salvage  canow."  Now, 
as  it  was  14  miles  from  Jamestown  to  Werowoeomoeo,  and  12  to  the  point  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  York  where  Smith  embarked  in  a  canoe,  it  follows  that  Werowoeomoeo  was 
only  two  miles  from  that  point ;  and  Shelly,  I  take  it,  is  just  about  two  miles  from  where 
it  n  probable  Smith  went  into  the  canoe  on  that  occasion. 

Shelly  adjoins  Rosewell,  (formerly  the  seat  of  John  Page,  Esq.,  sometime  governor 
of  Virginia,)  and  was  originally  part  of  the  Rosewell  plantation  ;  and  I  learned  from 
Mrs.  Page,  of  Shelly,  that  Gov.  Page  always  held  Shelly  to  be  the  ancient  Werowoeo- 
moeo, and  accordingly  he,  at  first,  gave  it  that  name,  but  afterwards,  on  account  of  the 
inconvenient  length  of  the  word,  dropped  it,  and  adopted  the  title  of  Shelly,  on  accoimt 
of  the  extraordinary  accumulation  of  shells  found  there.  The  enormous  beds  of  oyster- 
shells  deposited  there,  particularly  just  in  front  of  the  Shellv-house,  indicate  it  to  have 
been  a  place  of  great  resort  among  the  natives.  The  situation  is  highly  picturesque  and 
beautiful ;  and  Poking,  as  it  does,  on  the  bvely  and  majestic  York,  it  would  seem,  of 
all  others,  to  have  beeo  the  befitting  reaidenca  of  the  lordly  P^whatao. 
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CsAKLii  Mthn  TfOLVwrmt,  who  was  bora  in  thic  county  in  1738,  was  a  deieendant 
of  the  old  English  caralien;  and  hia  anoeaton  were  anionic  the  first  aettlen  of 
Gloooeater.  Mr.  Thmston  was  edacated  at  William  and  Mary.  When  20  yeara  of 
age,  he  acted  aa  a  lieutenant  of  prorinciala,  in  the  campaign  which  resolted  in  the 
eyacoation  of  Fort  Doqueane.  He  afterwards  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  chosen 
lector  of  a  parish  in  his  native  oonnty.  In  17G9  he  removed  to  Frederick  county,  where 
he  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profesikm  until  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
the  mother  country.  He  had  been  among  the  moat  prominent  in  repelling  the  attempt 
to  Introduce  the  Stamp  Act  in  Virginia,  and  he  now  embarked  in  the  common  cause 
with  an  unconquerable  zeal.  He  exerted  himself  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
addressed  the  people  at  public  ^therings  by  the  most  spirit-stirring  and  eloquent  ha- 
rangues. Not  content  with  this,  parson  Thmston  threw  aside  the  gown,  and  seizing 
the  sword,  raised  a  volunteer  company,  composed  of  the  ilite  of  the  young  men  of  the 
county  ;  and  he  being  chosen  captain,  they  marched  to  join  Washington  In  New  Jersey. 
He  mtade  a  bold  and  vigorous  attack  on  a  strong  Hessian  picket  near  Amboy.  In  thia 
action  his  arm  was  shattered  by  a  musket-ball,  and  he  was  carried,  fainting  with  the 
loss  of  bbod,  from  the  field.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but 
aa  the  regiment  to  which  he  was  appointed  could  not  be  raised,  he  became  a  supernu- 
merary, and  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  service.  He  never  resumed  his  pastoral  func- 
tions. He  held  various  public  offices,  among  which  was  that  of  presiding  judge  of  the 
court  of  Frederick  county,  and  member  of  the  legislature.  In  1809,  the  wants  of  a  no. 
merous  family  occasioned  him  to  remove  to  the  west,  where  he  died  in  1812,  aged  73. 
The  battle  of  New  Orieans  was  fought  upon  the  place  of  his  burial.  The  ruthless  in- 
vader perished  upon  the  tomb  of  the  sol^er-paraon,  who  had  employed  tongue,  pen,  and 
•word  in  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  and  perilled  fortune  and  life  under  the  star- 
spangled  banner.  The  venerable  Judge  Thruston,  of  Washington,  over  whose  head  the 
snows  of  80  winters  have  passed,  and  left  an  intellect  unscathed  and  vigorons,  is  a  son 
of  the  warrior-parson  of  G^kmeeater. 


GOOCHLAND. 

GroocHLAND  was  formed  in  1727,  from  Hemico,  and  named  from 
a  colonial  governor  of  Virginia.  It  lies  on  the  north  side  of  James 
River,  and  is  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  10  miles. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  in  some  places  broken ;  the  soil  is 
various,  and  much  of  it  exhausted,  though  naturally  good ;  that 
on  the  James  is  of  great  fertility.  It  is  drained  by  i^everal  small 
streams,  several  of  which  afford  water-power. 

The  county  produces  large  crops  of  tobacco,  com,  and  oats. 
Bituminous  coal  of  an  excellent  quality  is  extensively  mined,  and 
also  small  quantities  of  gold.  Pop.,  whites  3,570,  slaves  5,500, 
free  colored  600 ;  total  9,760. 

There  are  no  villages  in  the  county  of  any  note.  The  Court- 
House,  which  is  30  miles  west  of  Richmond,  and  1  mile  n.  of  James 
River,  contains  a  few  dwellings  only. 

Gen.  Nathaniel  Massie,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky, 
and  a  man  of  indefatigable  energy,  was  a  native  of  this  county. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventurous  spirits  who  formed, 
in  1791,  the  earliest  settlement  in  the  Virginia  nulitary  district,  and 
the  fourth  in  Ohio,  at  what  Lb  now  the  town  of  Manchester. 

The  late  Gov.  Jamks  Plkasastts^  who  died  in  this  county  in  1686, 
was  a  man  highly  valued  both  in  public  and  private  life. 
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GRAYSON. 

Gratsom  was  formed  in  1798,  from  Wythe,  and  named  after  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  that  ratified  the 
federal  constitution.  This  is  a  wild  and  thinly-settled  mountainous 
tract,  lying  on  the  North  Carolina  line,  at  the  southeastern  comer 
of  western  Virginia.  It  is  drained  by  the  New  River  and  its 
branches.  Its  limits  were  reduced  in  1842  by  the  formation  of 
Carrol  county.  Fbp.  in  1840,  whites  8,542,  slaves  492,  free  colored 
58;  total,  9,087. 
.  Grayson  C.  H.  lies  261  miles  sw.  of  Richmond,  and  contains  a 
few  dwellings  only. 


GREENBRIER. 

GsBENBiuEft  was  formcd  in  1777,  from  Botetourt  and  Montgomery, 
and  named  from  its  principal  stream.  Its  mean  length  is  46  miles, 
mean  breadth  82|,  and  area  1409  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
broken,  and  peut  of  it  mountainous.  The  mountains  are  infested 
with  reptiles,  such  as  the  rattlesnake,  copperhead,  bJacksnake,  &c. ; 
there  are  some  deer,  wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  wolves,  wild-cats, 
panthers,  bears,  and  a  variety  of  smsdl  game.  The  horses  raised 
in  this  region  are  distinguished  for  durability.  The  land  on  Green- 
brier River,  which  runs  centrally  through  the  county,  is  very  fer- 
tile ;  the  mean  elevation  of  the  farms  above  the  ocean  is  at  least 
1,500  feet.  There  was  manufactured  in  this  county  in  1840, 
114,932  pounds  of  maple  sugar.  Pop.,  whites  7,287,  slaves  1,214, 
free  colored  194 ;  total,  8,695. 

Frankfort,  10  miles  ne.  of  Lewisburg,  contains  a  Methodist 
church  and  about  50  dwellings.  In  March,  1669,  Col.  John  Stu- 
art, Robert  McClenachan,  Thomas  Renick,  and  Wm.  Hamilton, 
settled  here.  They,  as  well  as  all  those  that  immediately  followed, 
were  from  Augusta  county.  This  was  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  county. 

Lewisburg,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county,  lies  on  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  turnpike  ;  214  miles  west  of  Richmond,  263 
from  Washington ;  about  150  from  Guyandotte,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
9  miles  w.  of  the  White  Sulphur,  and  13  from  the  Blue  Sulphur 
Springs.  This  town  was  established  by  law  in  October,  1782,  and 
the  act  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  trustees,  viz. :  Samuel 
Lewis,  James  Reid,  Samuel  Brown,  Andrew  Donnelly,  John  Stu- 
art, Archer  Mathews,  Wm.  Ward,  and  Thomas  Edgar.  It  contains 
6  mercantile  stores,  1  newspaper  printing  office,  1  Baptist,  1  Pres- 
bvterian,  and  1  Methodist  church,  1  academy,  and  a  population  of 
about  800.  It  is  a  flourishing  village,  the  most  important  in  this 
whole  region,  and  the  place  where  the  western  branch  of  the  court 
of  appeals  hold  their  sittings. 
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Lewisburg  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Savannah  Fort,  and  is 
the  place  where  the  army  of  Gen.  Lewis  rendezvoused  in  1774,  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  They  constructed  the  first 
road  ever  made  from  here  to  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Ohio,  distant 
about  160  miles.  The  old  fort  at  this  place  stood  about  100  yards 
SE.  of  the  site  of  the  present  court-house,  on  land  now  (1843)  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Reynold,  and  the  widow  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Mathews.     It  was  erected  about  the  year  1770. 

The  first  chtxrch — a  Presbyterian— erected  at  Lewisburg,  was  about  the  year  1795. 
It  is  a  stone  edifice,  and  is  now  occupied  by  that  denomination.  Preyiously,  the  sam* 
society  had  a  loff  church,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  nw.  of  the  Tillage,  near  the  present 
residence  of  Mr.  Cbas.  Ro^rs.  Their  first  clergyman  wag  the  Rev  John  M'Cue.  There 
were  then  some  Baptists  in  the  county  ;  their  clergyman  was  the  Rct.  John  Alderson. 
Lewisburg  derived  its  name  from  the  Lewis  family.  In  olden  time  it  was  called  "  the  J_ 
Savannah,'*  being  a  kind  of  a  prairie. 

The  following  details  respecting  the  early  settlement  of  the 
county,  the  difficulties  with  the  Indians,  &c.,  are  from  Stuart's 
**  Memoir  of  the  Indian  Wars  and  other  Occurrences :" 

About  the  year  1749,  a  person,  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  county  of  Frederick,  and 
subject  to  paroxysms  of  lunacy,  when  influenced  by  such  fits,  usually  made  excursions 
into  the  wilderness,  and  in  his  rambles  westwardly,  fell  in  on  the  waters  of  Greenbrier 
River.  At  that  time,  the  country  on  the  western  waters  was  but  little  known  to  the 
English  inhabitants  of  the  then  colonies  of  America,  being  claimed  by  the  French,  who 
had  commenced  settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. The  lunatic  being  surprised  to  find  waters  running  a  different  course  from  any  .^ 
he  had  before  known,  returned  with  the  intelligence  of  his  discovery,  which  did  abound 
with  game.  This  soon  excited  the  enterprise  of  others.  Two  men  firom  New  England, 
of  the  name  of  Jacob  Marlin  and  Stephen  Sewell,  took  up  a  residence  upon  Greenbrier 
River ;  but  soon  disagreeing  in  sentiment,  a  quarrel  occasioned  their  separation,  and 
Sewell,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  quit  their  cabin,  and  made  hb  abode  in  a  large  hollow  tree. 
In  this  situation  they  were  found  by  the  late  General  Andrew  Lewis,  in  the  year  1751. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  appointed  agent  for  a  company  of  grantees,  who  obtained  from  the  gov- 
emoi  and  council  of  Virginia,  an  order  for  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  on 
the  waters  of  Greenbrier  River ;  and  did,  this  year,  proceed  to  make  surveys  to  complete 
the  quantity  of  said  granted  lands ;  and  finding  Marlin  and  Sewell  living  in  the  neigh, 
borhood  of  each  other,  inquired  what  could  induce  them  to  live  separate  in  a  wilderness 
so  distant  from  the  habitations  of  any  other  human  beings.  They  informed  him  that 
difference  of  opinion  had  occasioned  their  separation,  and  that  they  had  since  enjoyed 
more  tranquillity  and  a  better  understanding ;  for  Sewell  said,  that  each  morning  when 
they  arose  and  Marlin  came  out  of  the  great  house  and  he  from  his  hollow  tree,  they  sa. 
luted  each  other,  saying,  Good-moming,  Mr.  Marlin,  and  Good-morning,  Mr.  Sewell,  so 
that  a  good  understanding  then  existed  between  them  ;  but  it  did  not  last  long,  for  Sew- 
ell removed  about  forty  miles  further  west,  to  a  creek  that  still  bears  his  name.  There 
the  Indians  found  him  and  killed  him. 

Previous  to  the  year  17.55,.  Mr.  Lewis  had  completed  for  the  grantees,  under  the  order 
of  council,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  acres  ; — and  the  war  then  commencing  between 
England  and  France,  notbmg  further  was  done  in  the  business  until  the  year  1761,  when 
his  majesty  issued  his  proclamation  commanding  all  his  subjects  within  the  bounds  of 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  who  were  living,  or  who  had  made  settlements  on  the  western 
waters,  to  remove  from  them,  as  the  lands  were  claimed  by  the  Indians,  and  good  policy 
required  that  a  peaceable  understanding  should  be  preserved  with  them,  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities on  their  part.  The  order  of  council  was  never  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  or 
his  majesty's  consent  obtained  to  confirm  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  when  the  state  of  Virginia  began  to  assume         ^ 
independence,  and  held  a  convention  in  1776,  some  efibrts  were  made  to  have  the  order 
of  council  established  under  the  new  order  of  things  then  beginning  to  take  place.    But 
it  was  not  confirmed  ;  and  commissioners  were  appointed,  in  1777,  to  grant  certificates 
io  each  individual  who  had  made  nttlementt  on  the  wetleni  wat«n,  in  the  state  of 
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Virginim,  prmmi  to  the  year  1766  and  mce,  with  pnferenoe  according  to  the  time  of 
improvemente ;  which  certificatei  |[aTe  the  holder  a  right  to  four  hundred  acres  for  hie 
•ettlement  claim,  and  the  pre-emption  of  one  thooaand  more,  if  eo  moch  were  foond 
dear  of  prior  elidma,  and  the  holder  choae  to  accept  it  The  following  year,  1778, 
Oreenbrier  waa  eeparated  from  Botetourt  county,  and  the  county  took  its  name  from  the 
iiTer,  which  was  so  named  by  old  Colonel  John  Lewis,  father  to  the  late  General,  and 
one  of  the  grantees  under  the  order  of  council,  who,  in  company  with  his  son  Andrew, 
exploring  the  country  in  1751,  entangled  himself  in  a  bunch  of  green  briers  on  the  riTer, 
^'      and  declaivd  he  would  erer  after  call  the  river  Greenbrier  River. 

After  peace  was  confirmed  between  England  and  France,  in  the  year  1761,  the  In- 
dians commenced  hostilities,  in  1763,  when  all  the  inhabitants  in  Greenbrier  were  totally 
out  off  W  a  party  of  Indians,  headed  by  the  Cornstalk  warrior.  The  chief  settlemente 
were  on  Muddy  creek.  These  Indians,  in  number  about  sixty,  introduced  themeelTes 
into  the  people  s  houses  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  and  eyeiy  civility  was  offered  them 
by  the  people,  providing  them  victuals  and  aocoumiodations  for  their  entertainment, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  they  killed  the  men,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. From  thence  they  passed  over  into  the  Levels,  where  some  families  were  collected 
at  the  house  of  Archibahi  Clendenin,  (where  the  Hon.  Balard  Smith  now  lives.)  There 
were  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  pemns,  men,  women,  and  children.  There  the 
Indians  were  entertained,  as  at  Muddy  creek,  in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  Clendenin 
having  just  arrived  from  a  hunt,  with  three  fat  elks,  they  were  plentifully  feasted.  In 
the  mean  time,  an  old  woman,  with  a  sore  leg,  was  showing  her  distress  to  an  Indian, 
and  inquiring  if  he  could  administer  to  her  relief;  he  said  he  thought  he  could  ;  and 
drawing  hi#  tomahawk,  instantly  killed  her  and  all  the  men  almost,  that  were  in  the 
house.  Conrad  Yoikom  only  escaped,  by  being  some  distance  from  the  house,  when  the 
eateries  of  the  women  and  children  alarmed  him.  He  fled  to  Jackson^s  River  and 
alarmed  the  people,  who  were  unwilling  to  believe  him,  until  the  approach  of  the  Indians 
convinced  them.  All  fled  before  them ;  and  they  pursued  on  to  Carr's  creek,  in  Rock- 
bridge county,  where  many  families  were  killed  and  taken  by  them.  At  Clendenin*8  a 
scene  of  much  cruelty  was  performed  ;  and  a  negro  woman,  who  was  endeavoring  to 
«Mape,  killed  her  own  child,  who  was  pursuing  her  crying,  lest  she  might  be  discovered 
by  its  cries.  Mrs.  Clendenin  did  not  frul  to  sBuse  the  Indians  with  terms  of  reproach, 
calling  them  cowards,  dtc,  although  the  tomahawk  was  drawn  over  her  head,  with 
threats  of  instant  death,  and  the  scalp  of  her  husband  lashed  about  her  jaws.  The 
prisoners  were  all  taken  over  to  Muddy  creek,  and  a  party  of  Indians  retained  them 
there  till  the  return  of  the  others  from  Carr*8  creek,  when  the  whole  were  taken  off 
together.  On  the  day  they  started  from  the  foot  of  Keeney's  Knob,  going  over  the 
mountain,  Mrs.  Clendenin  gave  her  infant  child  to  a  prisoner  woman  to  carry,  as  the 
prisoners  were  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  with  the  Indians  in  front  and  rear,  and  she 
escaped  into  a  thicket,  and  concealed  herself  until  they  all  passed  by.  The  cries  of  the 
child  soon  made  the  Indians  inquire  for  the  mother,  who  was  missing ;  and  one  of  them 
said  he  would  soon  bring  the  cow  to  her  calf.  Taking  the  child  by  the  heels  he  beat  its 
brains  out  against  a  tree,  and  throwing  it  down  in  the  path,  all  marched  over  it,  till  its 
guts  were  all  trampled  out  with  the  horses.  She  told  me  she  returned  that  night,  in  the 
dark,  to  her  own  house,  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles,  and  covered  her  husband's 
corpse  with  rails,  which  lay  in  the  yard,  where  he  was  killed  in  endeavoring  to  escape 
over  the  fence,  with  one  of  his  children  in  his  arms ;  and  then  she  went  into  a  com.fieid, 
where  great  fear  came  upon  her,  and  she  imagined  she  saw  a  man  standing  by  her, 
within  a  few  steps.  The  Indians  continued  the  war  till  1764,  and  with  much  depre« 
dation  on  the  frontier  inhabitants,  making  incursions  as  far  as  within  a  few  miles  of 
Staunton. 

An  end  was  put  to  the  war  in  the  fall  of  that  year  by  the  treaty 
which  Col.  Boquet  held  with  the  Indians,  near  Muskingum.  In 
the  spring  of  1774,  another  Indian  war — ^known  as  Dunmore's  war 
— ^broke  out.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  a  portion  of  the  army  under 
Gen.  Lewis,  destined  to  act  against  the  Indians,  assembled  at  Camp 
Union,  (now  Lewisburg,)  and  from  thence  marched  on  through  the 
wilderness  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  where  they  met 
and  defeated  the  Indians  under  their  famous  leader,  the  brave  and 

f  onerous  Cornstalk.    For  an  account  of  this  action,  the  battle  of 
oint  Pleasant,  see  Mason  county. 
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In  1778,  an  attack  was  made  by  about  200  Indians,  npon  Don- 
nall/s  Fort.  This  fort  stood  about  100  yards  e.  of  the  present 
residence  of  Mr.  Anthony  Rader,  on  Rader's  run,  10  miles  n.  of 
Lewisburg.  It  was  a  double  log-house,  with  a  chimnev  in  the 
centre,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  stockade  of  split  logs.  The  house 
was  destroyed  about  the  year  1825,  at  which  time  many  bullets 
were  found  in  the  timbers.  Dick  Pointer,  the  old  negro  who  acted 
so  gallantly  in  its  defence,  died  only  a  few  years  since.  The  state 
had  purchased  his  freedom  in  reward  for  his  services.  He  was 
buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  The  account  of  the  attack  on 
Donnall/s  Fort  is  here  given  from  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Stuart : 

Intelligence  havine  been  conveyed  to  CoL  Donnally  of  the  approach  of  the  Indianf, 
he  loflt  no  time  to  collect  in  all  hia  neareat  neighbora  that  night,  and  sent  a  eervant  to 
mj  house  to  inform  me.  Before  day  about  twenty  men,  inciting  Hammond  and  Prior, 
were  collected  at  Donnally's,  and  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  itockade  fort  around  and 
adjoining  the  house.  Tbeore  was  a  number  of  women  and  children,  making  in  all  about 
sixty  persons  in  the  house.  On  the  next  day  they  kept  a  good  look-out,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  the  enemy. 

Cobnel  Samuel  Lewis  was  at  my  house  when  DonnaUy*s  servant  came  with  the  intel. 
ligence ;  and  we  lost  no  time  in  alarming  the  people,  and  to  collect  as  many  men  for 
defence  as  we  could  get  at  Camp  Union  all  the  next  day.  But  all  were  busy ;  some  fly- 
iDg  with  their  families  to  the  inward  settlements,  and  others  securing  their  property,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  the  day,  we  had  not  collected  near  one  hundred  men.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  we  sent  out  two  scouts  to  Donnally's,  very  cariy  in  the  morning,  who  soon 
returned  with  intelligence  that  the  fort  was  attacked.  The  aoouts  had  |^t  within  on^ 
mile,  and  heard  the  guns  firing  briskly.  We  determined  to  give  all  the  aid  we  could  to 
the  beneged,  and  every  man  who  was  williqg  to  go  was  pwaded.  They  amounted  ta 
sixty-eight  in  all,  including  Coloiwl  Lewis,  Captain  Arbockle,  and  myykf.  We  drew 
near  Donnally's  house  about  two  o'ck>ck,  P.  M.,  but  heard  no  firing.  For  the  sake  of 
expedition  we  had  left  the  road  Ibr  a  nearer  way,  which  led  lo  the  back  side  of  the  hou8e» 
and  thus  escaped  falling  into  an  ambuscade,  placed  on  the  road  some  distance  from  th» 
house,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  us,  being  greatly  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  num« 
bers.  We  soon  discovered  Indians,  behind  trees  in  a  rye-field,  looking  earnestly  at  th» 
house.  Charles  Gatliff  and  I  fired  upon  them,  when  we  saw  others  running  in  the  rye,, 
near  where  they  stood.  We  all  ran  directhr  to  the  fort  The  people,  on  hearing  tbo 
guns  on  the  back  side  of  the  house,  supposed  that  it  waa  another  party  of  Indians,  and 
all  were  at  the  port-holes  ready  to  fire  upon  us ;  but  some  discovering  that  we  were  their 
friends,  opened  the  gate,  and  we  all  got  in  safe.  One  man  only  was  shot  through  hia 
clothes. 

When  we  got  into  the  fort,  we  found  that  there  were  only  foar  men  killed.  Two  of 
them  who  were  coming  to  the  fort,  fell  into  the  midst  of  the  Indians,  and  were  killed* 
A  servant  of  Donnallys  was  killed  early  in  the  morning  on  the  first  attack ;  and  ono 
man  was  killed  in  a  bastion  in  the  fort.  The  Indians  had  commenced  their  attack 
about  daylight  in  the  morning,  when  the  people  were  all  in  bed,  except  Philip  Hammond 
and  an  old  negro.  The  house  formed  one  part  of  the  fort,  and  was  double,  the  kitchen 
making  one  end  of  the  house,  and  there  Hammond  and  the  negro  were.  A  hogshead 
of  water  was  placed  against  the  door.  The  enemy  had  laid  down  their  guns  at  a  sta. 
ble,  about  fifty  jrards  uom  the  house,  and  made  their  attacks  with  tomahawks  and  war- 
clabs.  Hammond  and  the  negro  held  the  door  till  they  were  splitting  it  with  their  toma- 
hawks :  they  suddenly  let  the  door  open,  and  Hammond  killed  the  Indian  on  the 
threshold,  who  was  splitting  the  door.  The  negro  had  a  musket  charged  with  swan, 
shot,  and  was  jumping  about  in  the  floor  asking  Hammond  where  he  should  shoot  ? 
Hammond  bade  him  me  away  among  them ;  for  the  yard  was  crowded  as  thick  as  they 
could  stand.  Dick  fired  away,  and  1  believe,  with  good  effect ;  for  a  war-club  lay  in 
the  yard  with  a  swan-shot  in  it  Dick  is  now  upwards  of  eigbtv  years  old,  has  long 
been  abandoned  bv  his  master,  as  also  his  wifb,  as  aged  as  himseli,  and  they  have  mado 
out  to  support  their  miserable  existence,  many  years  past,  by  their  own  endeavors,  lliia 
is  the  negro,  to  whom  our  Assembly,  at  its  last  scMon,  refosed  to  grant  a  small  pension 
to  support  the  short  remainder  of  his  wretched  days,  which  must  soon  end,  althouri^ 
his  humble  petition  was  supported  by  eertiileitii  of  the  noft  rsspeetable  men  in  un 
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Goimtj,  of  hii  meiitorioiM  Mmee  on  thii  oecuiont  which  tayed  the  Utm  of  nuBj  al- 
iens then  in  the  home. 

The  firing  of  Hammond  and  Dick  awakened  the  people  in  the  other  end  of  tho  hemm, 
and  up  stain,  where  the  chief  of  the  men  were  lying.  They  eoon  fired  out  of  the  w» 
dowi  on  the  Indiana  eo  briaklyi  that  when  we  got  to  the  fort,  eerentnen  of  them  lay  deal 
in  the  yard,  one  of  whom  wai  a  boy  about  fiiieen  or  sixteen  years  old.  Hia  body  WM 
so  torn  by  the  bullets  that  a  man  might  have  run  his  arm  through  him,  yet  he  lifed 
almost  all  day,  and  made  a  most  lamentable  cry.  The  Indiana  called  to  hun  to  go  ibIb 
the  house. 

After  dark,  a  fellow  drew  near  to  the  fort  and  called  out  in  English  that  he  weatsi 
to  make  peace.  We  invited  him  in  to  consult  on  the  terms,  but  he  declined  our  ciTflHy. 
They  departed  that  night,  after  dragging  eight  of  their  slain  out  of  the  yaid ;  but  we 
never  afterwards  found  where  they  buned  them.  They  visited  Greenbrier  bat  twioi 
afterwards,  and  then  in  very  small  parties,  one  of  which  killed  a  man  and  hia  wife,  of 
the  name  of  Munday,  and  wounded  Capt  Sumuel  McCIung.  The  last  person  killod 
waa  Thomas  Grifiith  ;  his  son  was  taken,  but  going  down  the  Kenawha,  they  wen 
pursued,  one  of  the  Indians  was  killed,  and  the  boy  was  relieved,  which  ended  oar  wan 
m  Greenbrier  with  the  Indians,  in  the  year  1780, 

The  White  Sulphur  Spring  of  Greenbrier,  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  watering-places  of  Virginia,  is  0  miles  easterly  from 
Lewisburg,  about  170  from  the  Ohio  River  at  Point  Pleasant,  243 
Bw.  of  Washington  City,  and  205  w.  of  Richmond.  It  is  thus 
described  by  a  late  visitor : 

The  White  Sulphor  Spring  is  situated  some  6  or  8  miles  from  the  height  of  the 
Alleghany,  on  the  western  declivity,  in  an  eztensiye  valley  beautifully  embosofoed  with 
hills  and  mountains.     It  waa  known  to  the  Indians  as  one  of  the  most  important  licki 
''^      of  the  deer  and  the  dk.    As  earlv  as  1772,  a  woman  was  brought  here  on  a  litter  40 
miles,  whose  disease  had  baffled  ail  medical  skill.    A  tree  was  felled,  and  a  trough  dog 
and  filled  with  the  mineral  water,  which  was  heated  by  putting  hot  stones  into  it.     la 
this  the  patient  was  bathed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  drank  freely  of  the  fountain. 
In  a  few  weeks  she  went  from  her  bark  cabin  perfectly  restored.    The  fame  of  this  cnra 
attracted  many  sick  persons  to  the  spring,  and  they  soon  commenced  throwing  up  rude 
log  cabins.     But  the  dreariness  of  the  mountains,  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  accommodations,  repelled  all  but  the  desperate  from  these  health-giving 
waters  till  1818,  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Culwell,  the  present  enterprising 
owner.     From  that  time  the  place  has  continued  rapidly  to  improve.     Mr.  Calwell's 
estate  includes  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  acres,  much  of  which  is  fine  interval  soil. 
All  the  buildings,  for  one  or  two  miles  around  the  spring,  belong  to  him.     Nature  haa 
done  every  thing  to  make  this  an  enchanting  spot.     The  valley  opens  al>out  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  winding  in  length  from  east  to  west,  with  graceful  undulations,  beyond  the 
eye^s  reach.     The  fountain  issues  from  the  foot  of  a  gentle  slope,  terminating  in  the  low 
interval  upon  a  small  and  beautiful  river.     The  ground  ascends  from  the  spring  east- 
ward, rising  to  a  considerable  eminence  on  the  left,  and  spreading  east  and  south  into  a 
wide  and  l^autiful  lawn.     The  lawn  and  walks  cover  perhaps  fifty  acres.     A  few  rods 
from  the  spring,  at  the  right,  are  the  hotel,  the  dining-hall,  the  ball-room :  all  the  rest  of 
the  ground  is  occupied  mainly  with  cabins.     These  are  rows  of  contiguous  buildings,  one 
story  high,  mostly  of  wood,  some  of  brick,  and  a  few  of  hewed  logs  white-washed. 
The  framed  cabins  are  all  painted  white.     Directly  to  the  right  of  the  spring,  and  very 
near  it,  is  Spring  row  ;  further  eastward,  with  a  continuous  piazza  shaded  with  vines,  is 
Virginia  row ;  at  right-angles  with  this,  crossing  the  lawn  in  the  middle,  is  South  Caro- 
lina row  ;  heading  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lawn  is  Bachelor's  row  ;  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lawn,  beginning  nearest  the  spring,  are  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Paradise,  and 
Baltimore  rows — the  last  of  which  is  the  most  elegant  in  the  place.     Without  the  enclo. 
sure,  southward  from  the  fountain,  is  Broadway ;  and  a  little  west  from  this,  on  the 
Guvandot  road,  is  Wolf  row.     The  appearance  of  these  cabins,  painted,  decorated, 
looaing  forth  from  the  green  foliage,  and  tastefully  arranged,  is  beautiful  and  imposing. 
I  have  an  analysis  of  the  spring  by  Professor  Rogers,  the  distinguished  state  geolo. 
gist,  but  am  not  permitted  to  communicate  the  proportions,  as  he  wishes  to  reserve  that 
fraction  of  interest  for  his  forthcoming  work.    The  solid  matter  procured  by  evaporation 
^m  100  cubic  inchae,  weighf  63.54  grains,  composed  of  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
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ma^esia,  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  mag. 
nesium,  chlonde  of  sodium,  chloride  of  calcium,  peroxide  of  iron,  phon>hate  of  lime,  sul. 
phate  and  hydrate  of  sodium,  organic  matter,  precipitated  sulphur,  iodme.  The  gaseous 
matter  consists  of  sulphurated  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  is 
obvious,  from  this  analysis,  that  the  water  must  exert  a  very  positive  agency  upon  the 
system.  Its  remedial  virtues  extend  chiefly  to  diseases  of  the  hver,  kidneys,  aiimentary 
canal,  and  to  scrofula,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia. 

The  fountain  is  covered  with  a  stately  Doric  dome,  sustained  by  twelve  large  pillan» 
and  surmounted  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Hygeia,  looking  towards  the  rising  sun. 


The  Blue  Sulphur  Springs  in  this  county,  is  also  quite  popu- 
lar. The  improvements  are  extensive,  and  the  location  one  of 
much  natural  beauty.  The  water  tastes  like  that  of  the  White 
Sulphur.     Subjoined  is  the  analysis : 

Analysis. — Solid  ingredients  in  the  Blue  Sulphur  Water. — Sulphate  of  lime ;  sul- 
phate of  magnesia ;  sulphate  of  soda  ;  carbonate  of  lime  ;  carbonate  of  magnesia  ;  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium  ;  chloride  of  sodium  ;  chloride  of  calcium  ;  hydro-rsul phate  of  sodium 
and  magnesium  ;  oxide  of  iron,  existing  as  proto-sulphate  ;  iodine,  sulphur,  organic  mat- 
ters.    GateouB  ingredients. — Sulphurated  hydrogen ;  carbonic  acid  ;  oxygen  ;  nitrogen. 

The  spring  is  a  very  bold  one,  furnishing  fifteen  gallons  of  water  to  a  minute ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  red,  white,  and  black,  and  other  depositee  from  the  water. 


GREENE. 

Greene  was  formed  in  1838,  from  the  western  part  of  Orange, 
and  named  after  (ien.  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  the  revolution.  It  is 
15  miles  long,  and  10  wide.  The  Blue  Ridge  runs  on  its  western 
line.  It  is  watered  by  branches  of  the  Rivanna  and  the  Rapid 
Ann.  Its  surface  is  mountainous  and  broken,  and  the  soil  in  the 
valleys  fertile.  The  principal  products  are  tobacco,  Indian  corn, 
and  wheat.  A  small  quantity  of  cotton  is  produced.  Population 
in  1840,  whites  2,447,  slaves  1,740,  free  colored  45;  total,  4,232. 

Stanardsville,  the  county-seat,  is  in  the  western  part,  95  miles 
northwesterly  from  Richmond,  and  18  miles  w.  of  Orange  C.  H. 
The  village  is  "pleasantly  situated,  and  contains  about  35  dwellings. 


GREENSVILLE. 

Greensville  was  formed  in  1 784,  from  Brunswick.  It  is  28  miles 
long,  with  a  variable  breadth  of  from  8  to  24  miles.  The  Notto- 
way River  runs  on  its  n.  boundar}',  and  the  Meherrin  through  it 
centrally.  On  the  first-named  stream  anciently  dwelt  the  Notto- 
way Indians  ;  on  the  last,  the  Meherrins  and  Tuteloes,  "  who  were 
connected  with  the  Indians  of  Carolina,  probably  with  the  Chow- 
anocs."  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  raised  in  this  county. 
Population  in  1840,  whites  1,928,  slaves  4,102,  free  colored  136; 
total  6,366. 

Hicksford,  the  county-seat,  lies  62  miles  south  of  Richmond,  on 
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the  line  of  the  great  southern  rail-road,  which  here  crosses  the  Me- 
herrin  by  a  bridge  300  feet  long,  supported  by  stone  piers.  Besides 
the  public  buildings,  it  contains  from  12  to  20  dwellings,  and  seve- 
ral stores  and  hotels. 

In  the  march  of  Comvtrallis  mto  Viniiiia,  after  the  battle  of  Guilford  Conrt-House,  a 
company  of  militia  under  a  Captain  Kobinson  were  made  priaonerB  on  the  Meherrin, 
below  Hicksford,  without  firing  a  shot,  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  Lieut-Col.  Simcoe, 
who  had  been  detached  from  Petersburg  by  Arnold,  to  gain  information  of  Comwallis. 
The  whole  party,  the  captors  and  captured,  repaired  to  an  adjacent  tavern,  where,  in  a 
oonference  among  the  British  officers,  it  was  announced  to  the  prisoners  that  they  were  to 
be  paroled.  *'  Pray,  gentlemen,"  demanded  one  of  them,  in  great  consternation,  **  what 
kindof  a<2eaMi8thatr 


HALIFAX. 

Halifax  was  formed  in  1752»  from  Lunenburg.  Its  length  is  33 
miles,  and  mean  breadth  23  miles.  The  Roanoke  runs  on  its  n. 
.and  Ke.  boundary,  and  the  Dan  and  its  branches  flow  through  it 
centrally.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  large  quantities  of  excellent  to- 
bacco, corn,  and  oats,  are  raised.  Population  in  1840,  whites 
11,145,  slaves  14,216,  free  colored  575;  total,  25,936. 

Banister,  or  Halifax  C.  H.,  lies  127  miles  southwesterly  from 
Richmond.  It  is  a  long,  scattering  village,  well  elevated  by  a 
gradual  ascent  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Banister  River ;  it 
contains  a  population  of  about  300.  Brooklyn,  Meadsville,  Scotts- 
burg,  and  Barksdale,  contain  each  a  few  dwellings. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Hampshire  was  established  in  1754,  from  Frederick  and  Augusta. 
Its  mean  length  is  about  33  miles,  and  mean  breadth  30  miles. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  county  is  mountainous,  and  much  of  the 
high  mountain-land  is  untillable.  The  principal  streams  are  the 
South  and  the  North  Branch  of  Potomac,  the  Potomac,  and  the 
Great  Cacapon.  On  all  of  these  there  are  extensive  and  fertile  low 
grounds.  Near  the  Maryland  line  are  immense  fields  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  deposites  of  iron  ore  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
Population,  whites  10,703,  slaves  1,403,  free  colored  189;  total 
12,295. 

Romney,  the  county-seat,  is  situated  in  thp  heart  of  the  county, 
on  the  South  Branch  of  Potomac,  188  miles  nw.  of  Richmond,  and 
39  miles  from  Winchester.  It  is  a  small  village,  yet  one  of  con- 
siderable business,  and  has  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  Valley, 
several  stores,  and  about  350  inhabitants.  It  was  established  by 
law  in  1762,  and  laid  off  by  Lord  Fairfax,  its  founder,  into  streets 
and  half-acre  lots.    The  Parkersburg  turnpike  passes  through  it. 
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Frankfort,  Spring^eld,  Cold  Streain   Mill,   and  Paddytown,  are 
small  villages. 


The  let  Mountain. 
The  Ice  Mountain  of  Hampshire  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
curiosities  in  Virginia.  It  rises  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
North  River,  a  branch  of  the  Capon,  and  is  distant  26  miles  nw. 
from  Winchester,  and  16  miles  e.  of  Romney.  It  is  in  height  400 
or  500  feet. 

fnr  about  a  quartfr  of  a  mile,  is  covered  with  ■  m«M 
ch  reachen  dawn  to  thobsnk  of  Ihe  river.  Thiopartof 
the  mountain  is  repnstnled  in  Ihe  iiccompanTine  enjcrnving.  Bj  removinf  the  looM 
BMnc,  pure  crjaUl  ice  can  alwaje  be  found  in  the  warmrsl  day>  of  numnier.  It  hu 
been  discovered  even  as  late  bb  the  15th  of  September ;  but  never  in  October,  allhoiigh 
it  may  exist  IhrouEhoul  the  entire  year,  and  be  found,  if  the  rocks  were  eicavated  to  A 
sufficient  depth.  TJie  body  of  rooks  where  the  ice  is  found  is  subject  lo  the  full  rays  of 
Ihe  sua  from  nine  o'clocit  in  (he  mominguntil  sunset.  The  sun  doca  not  have  theefTeet 
ofmelling  the  ice  as  much  aa  continued  rains.  At  the  base  of  the  mounttiin  is  a  spring 
of  water  colder  by  many  flogrees  than  spring  water  gpnerally  is.  "  Very  near  Ihii 
spring,"  says  Kercheval,  "  Iho  owner  of  the  property  has  removed  the  stone,  and  erected 
a  small  log  dairy,  for  the  preservation  of  his  milk,  butter,  and  fresh  meats.  When  tbs 
author  saw  this  little  building,  which  was  late  in  (he  month  of  April,  tike  openings  be- 
tween the  logs,  (on  the  side  not  the  cavity  from  which  the  stone  had  been  taken  out,) 
for  eighteen  inches  or  Iwo  feel  from  the  floor,  were  CDm]rtetely  filled  with  ice.  and  about 
one-half  the  floor  was  covered  with  ice  aeverat  inches  thick.  Mr.  Deevera,  who  is  iho 
owner  of  the  property,  informed  the  author  that  milk,  butter,  or  fresh  meats  of  every 
kind,  are  perfectly  safe  from  injury  for  slmoat  any  lenglh  of  lime,  in  the  hottest  weather. 
If  a  fly  venture  in,  he  is  immcdialely  stiflened  with  the  cold  nnd  becomes  torpid.  If  ■ 
snake  in  bia  rambles  happens  to  pass  over  the  rocks  covering  the  ice,  he  soon  loses  all 
motiou,  and  dies.  Cbtistophcr  Heiskell,  Esq.,  informed  the  author  thai  several  instance* 
had  occurred  of  the  snakes  being  found  dead  among  the  rocks  covering  Ihe  ice.  An 
inlelligenl  yuung  lady  at  the  same  time  slated  that  she  had  seen  iostancei  of  Ihia 
character.  In  truth,  il  was  upon  her  first  suggesting  the  fact,  thai  Ihe  author  was  led 
to  make  inquiry  of  Mr.  Heiskell.  And  Mr.  Deevera  stated  that  he  had  aevsral  times 
removed  torpid  flies  from  bis  dairy  bto  a  more  temperate  atmoaphere,  when  they  aoMi 
recovered  lifa  and  motion,  and  Sew  off," 

Mr.  C.  B.  Hayden,  in  a  recent  number  of  Silliman's  Journal, 


tJkm  aeconnti  for  the  phanamroop  of  the  iMreseirationof  iee  in  this 
movuitaiii: 

The  witttkm,  I  ooiiMiv6»  it  to  be  Ibmid  in  the  hufe  end  anaml  eoDeetioii  of  roeke, 
nhieli  from  their  poioiii  homofeneoae  teitiire  exe  eaEtramely  poor  oondaeton  of  beet. 
Oneiicle  of  the  mowitain  eoneifltoof  e  meaive  well  ineny  hundred  feet  in  tbickneae,  end 
heennd  up  e^einit  thie  ee  en  abntment,  ie  *e  nieie  of  rocke  oonteiwing  lOTend  tbooMuid 
«ihw  feet  Ae  the  monntein  bee  e jranerel  dfareetioQ  from  mb.  to  iw.,  tiie  teloe  beep  oon- 
tefarfBf  theioeheeeiiw.eaqpoBiire.  TiieeeTemoainetore  of  tbie  heap  would  edmit  the  free 
entraaoe  of  etmonphcrie  waten,  wbieb  daring  the  winter  wonld  fcnn  ioe  in  the  interior 
of  the  meee.  The  ioe  thoe  ntoated  would  m  prateeted  from  eztexnal  beet  by  the  enr- 
nonding  rocke,  ee  tee  in  a  refrigerator  ii  iadated  and  prateoted  from  the  eit«nal  tem- 
pentoiei  1^  the  non-«QiidQeting  eidee  of  the  refrigerator.  Hie  Ioe  Mountain  only 
leqabwe  for  the  eiplanation  of  in  pheoomenoo*  the  application  of  the  fluaniliar  prineiple 
upon  wbieb  ia  oonatraeted  the  oonmoo  refrigerator,  wfaieh  temporerfly  eflbota  what  the 
lee  Bfaantain  permanently  doee  a  tempoatuie  iadyendent  of  external  caueee.  The 
lee  Bfountain  ii^  fai  ft«t,  a  bi^  aanditoiie  refrigeiatar,  whoee  inereeaed  and  unuaual 
•fibete  beyond  tboee  of  the  ordinary  refrigerator,  are  due  to  the  inereeaed  and  nnuraal 
ceBectinn  of  poor  conducting  matenak  which  ferm  ita  ildai. 

There  are  several  other  ourioeitiee  of  nature  in  this  county. 
They  are  Cand/s  Castle,  the  Tea-TaUe,  and  the  Hanging  Rocks. 

Cmmi^t  Ceeflff  was  ao  named  from  having  been  the  retieat  of  en  eaihr  eettkr  when 
pomied  by  the  Indiana.  It  ia  a  fragment  of  a  moontabi  in  the  ihape  of  a  half  cone, 
with  a  Tery  narrow  beae,  which  riaee  from  the  banke  of  the  Capon  to  the  heif|bt  of  about 
SOO  feet,  and  preeenta  a  euUime  and  majeatie  appearance.  The  Tea-TakU  ie  about  10 
ndlea  below  Caudy'e  Castle,  in  a  deep  ragged  glen,  three  or  four  milee  east  of  the  Capon. 
TUa  table  is  of  sfuid  rock,  and  preeenta  the  form  of  a  man's  hat  standing  on  ita  crown. 
It  ia  about  4  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in  diameter.  From  the  top  iwues  a  clear  stream 
of  water,  which  flows  over  the  brim  on  all  sidee,  end  forms  a  fountain  of  exquisite  beauty. 
The  Hmmgimg  Roeka  are  about  4  milea  north  of  Romnej.  There  the  Wappatomka  River 
has  eat  ita  way  through  a  mountain  of  about  500  feet  m  height.  The  boldness  of  the 
ioch%  and  the  wfldneea  of  the  acene,  excite  awe  in  the  beboldsr. 

A  bloody  battle,  aays  tradition,  was  once  fought  at  the  Hanging  Rocks,  between  con- 
landing  partiee  of  the  Cetawba  and  Delaware  Indians,  and  it  ia  believed  that  aeveral 
hondred  of  the  latter  were  slaughtered.  Indeed,  the  signs  now  to  be  seen  at  this  place 
exhibit  striking  evidences  of  the  fact.  There  is  a  row  of  Indian  graves  between  the  rock 
and  public  roi^,  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  of  from  60  to  70  yards  in  length.  It  is 
believed  that  but  very  few  of  the  Deiawares  escaped. 


HANOVER. 

Hanover  was  formed  in  1720,  from  New  Kent.  Its  length  is 
45  miles ;  main  width,  14  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  Pamunkey, 
the  Chickahominy,  and  their  branches.  The  surface  is  generally 
level,  and  the  soil  of  every  extreme,  from  the  best  river  alluvion  to 
barren  sand.  Inexhaustible  beds  of  marl  exist  in  the  county,  and 
are  extensively  used  in  agriculture,  now  in  an  improving  condition. 
The  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  rail-road  runs  n.  and  s.  through 
the  central  part  The  Louisa  rail-road  commences  at  the  ''  Junc- 
tion'' on  the  line  of  the  above-mentioned  rail-road,  24  miles  m.  of 
Richmond,  and  runs  through  the  western  part  of  Hanover.  Pop., 
whites  6,262,  slaves  8,394,  free  colored  312 ;  total,  14,968. 

Hanover  G.  H.  is  20  miles  n.  of  Richmond.  Hanover  tovim,  on 
the  Pamunkey,  in  the  e.  part  of  the  county,  was  settled  before  Rich- 
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mond,  and  anciently  called  Page's  Warehouse.  It  once  had  a 
large  population,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  business,  eren 
wi&in  the  memory  of  those  living.  At  one  time  there  were  I  BOO 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  annually  exported  from  it.  Then  the  Pa- 
munkey  was  navigable  for  sloops  and  schooners,  »ince  which  the 
channel  has  much  filled  up.  When  the  Assembly  of  the  state 
were  agitating  the  subject  of  removing  the  capitol  from  Willianu- 


Bkaplace  of  Memy  Clay. 
burg,  they  came  within  a  few  votes  of  deciding  upon  Hanover 
Town  instead  of  Richmond.  The  site  is  now  a  cultivated  field, 
and  shows  but  a  few  traces  of  its  having  been  a  town.  Newcastle, 
which  is  4  or  5  miles  lower  down  on  the  Pamunkey,  was  also,  at  the 
same  time,  a  considerable  village.  It  now  consists  of  a  single  house. 
It  is  the  spot  where  Patrick  Henry  assembled  his  volunteers  at  the 
time  Dunmore  took  the  gunpowder  from  the  magazine  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. This  section  of  the  county  is  a  beautiful  agricultural 
tract,  on  which  there  was  once  much  tobacco  raised, 

Patrick  Henry,  Henry  Clay,  and  Col.  Baylor,  were  al[  naliies  o(  Hanarer  countj. 
The  latler  wu  al  one  lime  aid  to  Waahinpon.  H'u  re|;inii-nt  of  liglit  dragoons^ 
which  were  from  Virginia,  while  sleeping  iu  a  bam  near  (he  line  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  were  lurprisec),  Sr-pt.  S»th,  1778.  and  nearly  all  of  Uiem  cruelly  niaBsacrcd. 
t-ol.  Baylor  waa  dangierously  wounded,  and  made  prisoner.  He  waa  noted  for  hia  braTery, 
The  birthplace  of  Henry  Clay  is  in  a  gioor  piny  region,  called  (he  Slaahes  of  Hanover^ 
ahout  3  miles  from  the  court-houae,  on  the  lunipikc  to  Richmond. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Daviei,  "the  father'  of  the  Preebyteiian  church  in  Virginia,"  was 

■  Wb  take  Ibis  enpression,  "  father  of  the  Prcshyterian  church  in  Virginia,"  from  ft 
periudieal.  Mr.  Davies  was  not  so,  strictly  speaking ;  bat  he  did  more  Ibsa  any  olher 
person  in  disseminating  the  doctrines  of,  and  making  converts  lirthis  church,  at  an  early 
day.  The  father  of  the  Presbylerian  cluuch  in  America  was  the  Rev.  Francis  Makemio. 
He  was  a  Scotcb-Iriah  Presbyterian,  "  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ramellon,  in  Donegal,  iar 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  waa  first  introduced  to  the  presbyiery  in  January,  1680."  Keid't 
Uislcry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  iu  Ireland,  from  which  the  above  is  derived,  allc»- 
■ays:  "He  settled  in  Accomac  oounly,  on  the  eastern  sbore  of  Virginia,  wbere  he  died 
in  1701.     He  wu  the  Snt  Presbyteriim  minister  who  settlud  ii    '  '  " '" 


^■'  - 

till  '-'•.ho  arrrptcd  a  call  from 

■      •.  ■  ijiiiru-ii  irrial  croi!:!  :-.r  In^ 
■  •■    .1  id  with  IN  yton  Kir.;: .  ii'ii, 

''  ■  -list  Mil!    «i;S>«-nUTr*   IP. .  i   \:.^i 

V-'  .      ■•      il7o3.1iv  iilituiiml  irorr.  ttj'.- 

**'  ■■      n)vi^if>:is  ol"  iht*  art  m"  i-..- n- 

li'  wliirli  li*^  j>rf:uh».'d  is.  nr  w;:« 

*'■  :  .Sjiiirn-l  ll:ifi'_'<-.  in  till.-  c-''::.' y. 

t  0  Tiiiks  tVitiii  Klcliriioiul  :  I'Ui  :.i'' 

"ililf  part  ii\'  ttif*  ciiluiiy  :  ii:'-.:  "le 

.r  |)ri';ii'li»'r  i»t  tlio  i;<>sp>'l  in  \  :rr:- 

".'ii-ty  mid  /(.al,  dirr«'.t;.d  hy  a  iiji:i'1 

•  pains  to  instruct  the  m'lrroes.  and 

.iiurcst  thr  li-ipi'V  ctFccls  of  tilt'  i-i<j';.«. 

vrl  Ti'mient  on  a  ini>>i(»n  to  Kmiland. 

>:  ..  at    I'rinccton,  wlirrc   he   intt  witli  a 

•  liiifntly,  and  witli  i^p-at  applause.  Tn^^ 

*     .:,  .(irorirc   II.,-  hfinir  (-urions  lo  hoar  a 

■■.  on  one  oci-a^ion,  wli.-n  lio  was  so  nnich 

•  »v\pn'ssed  liis  astinnsluiU'Ml  luuci  cnoui^n 

■  1 .  ..s  iibsiTvinjj   that    the    klnij  wa-s  attrarliiii; 

,.    ■■»  kijii;  his  inajrsty  full  in  tin*  far-r,  iravr  h!iii, 

»       •'  Wfitn  thf  lion  rtmrrth,  h  t  the  hraslit  uf  t-'ir 

.     .-  ''*,  let  tin-  kuii^ii  of  thr  earth  kctp  sihur*." 

•  !Min«'d  quiet  durinir  iht-  nMuaimlt-r  of  his  (i:>- 

\'\  .r<.  and  ;ravo  liini  tiity  i^uinoas  lor  tlie  culh'-jr, 

■     ■>»:'•  ho.  is  an  /mnrst  man  !  an  /innrst  man  .'" 

I  >.  m  17r>r».  tilt'  pnsbytiTv  of  Hanover  was  fn'C't''d, 

- -.tery,  wliieli  was  dir»'ei»-d   to  iii'M't   in    llannvrr, 

The   hmits  of  the  T)res])\irrv  oriL'itiaJlv  c>»mpre. 

.•■':i^5<iiTahl<»  part.  It  not  tij*-  wlmir,  of  North  l':ir»- 

i'li-re  were  scattered  nunit-mus  scttlenn  iits  of  Vrn- 

.  •  •    i.ui  oriirindly  belonired  to  tin*  ehtahhshed  J'iiureh, 

.■   J  the  jlis.-i  iiifis.     Of  tills  whole  clisscntini;  int»Mest, 

lie  iiia<if  his  infliiencj-  to  be  frli  rverywh«T»' ;  lie 

•  •■..»i!is  o|  his  as>(K-iati'>.  and  roux  d  tluni  bv  ill'.   Jor«o 

•  \  ii;'inia  \va>  al/iiosl  inibnnndt.ii  ;  m)  that  Jj-  was  i:i- 

■   :     l!l    thr  S»;ttl<(!   pOltH'iiv.  i.»l     the   CildllV. 

on  II  I  \   with  lli<-  (iistharL.''-  ol"  pa-.|ora]  diitl'S.     Th-' 

..  |.i  I  In    liJLi^hisf  <i('L'r'-i  ,  by  tli'-  l''ri'n«h  ami  Iii/iin  wa-. 

V      .il    p.itimtie   MTnuuis,  oMe  ot'  whwh.  und(  r  tiif   tilie  nf 

.    .  «  i-.iitn<-nts  of  a  irotnl  sohiier.*'  was  a(!<lre»e(l  in  Ilanov«r 

iinlr|ii  luiriit    solciicrs.      In  it  h«'  nltered  tii^-  propln  ti'*  re- 

.Scr  p.  I'l'.'      On   another  ocea-^ion   he   pr«  icheil  a  s' r- 

■  *.  :  ei'imiv,  HI  \  iruiiiia.  at  a  irriH  ral  nin-tt-r.  M.iv  ""Hi,  IT.'iO, 

■  -x    I   I  *'aj>f.  S;iniii''l  .M«  r(«i:tli."      At    i'.>i  e;«i>(  .  a  e')!ii;».iMv 
:■.  ..  .i!i(l    iM.iuy  iii'ire  (tll'^Tcil    tli-ir  DMin*'-.  t!i  iri  \\\r  \^\\■  ;i|- 

■  -II.    Mi'i-l<  i-<fi-»'inil  Icr  III'- t:»V'TM,  t«»  i:r't  hi"*  Iwe-sr.  th^  \\  bile 

■  iiiioikI    In   e  itch  vv'vy  wurd  that    tell   tro-ii  hi>  Iijk.      <.>'i- 
;  >i   ,MMii':-.id    them   from   the  ta\«Tn  pitreh  until  he  was  cx- 

.  Ml  I.I  \  Im':  :  ;>«il(fn  in  term'-- '.f  ''nfbii<!;«sni  of  .Mr.  Davits.      It 

..    111-!  Iviii»ll<(|  the  Jirt'.  and  alVoriieti  tiie  moiltj  ol"  Ih-nry's  -d'-'cu- 

lllli  ti»  111-:  '..'-jd  year  in  tii-'   nei^dib-irhood  where  tlie  jnitnolic 

\\.  ir  d-liMTcd,  whi«h   produced  as  ])owerful  etlec's  us  those  as- 

I  *i  mil'  thtiifs. 

.  .      .1,  crjtitd  the  appointment  of  jiresidout  of  New  .Tersey  Colle«ri., 

•.MO  I  l:.ti  r,  e«Mislitnted  tlie.//r*7  n'isular  jnmln/tinj  that  iras  oman- 
■  "    IIimIi'c';-  Hi>to!y  of  the  Pri->bvierian  Church  in  Anieriea,  states 
I    Vi.om.ic  uiiiriior   to  17!>0.  when  his  name  first  appears  ujxjn  th»» 
.i>.l  lluit  ill-  die<l  III   I  70^       II.  U. 
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at  Princeton.  The  senrices  he  rendered  as  president  of  that  institution  were  wery  im- 
portant. President  Davies  died  on  the  4th  of  February,  1762,  havinjir  remained  in  of- 
fice about  eighteen  months.  He  was  about  fourteen  years  in  public  life,  and  died  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  ago.  He  possessed  the  advantages  of  superior  genius ;  and 
was  much  distinguished  as  a  laborious  scholar.  He  dreaded  to  preach  without  proper 
preparation.  When  pressed  to  speak  extemporaneously  he  sometimes  replied  :  *'  It  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  talk  nonsense  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  He  declared  that  **  eyerj 
discourse  of  his  which  ho  thought  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  sermon,  cost  him  four  days 
hard  study  in  the  preparation."  It  was  by  this  combination  of  talent  and  diligence  that 
he  became  the  most  eloquent  and  accomplished  pulpit-orator  that  our  country  ever  pro- 
duced, and  he  was  more  successful  as  a  preacher  than  almost  any  other  individual  of 
his  day.  Since  his  death,  his  sermons  have  passed  through  numerous  editions,  both  in 
this  country  and  Britain,  and  probably  there  are  no  sermons  in  the  language  more  ex- 
tensively read  or  more  deservedly  popular.* 


The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  an  officer  attached  to  the  French 
army  in  America  in  the  revolutionary  war,  has  in  his  travels  left 
us  some  interesting  notices  respecting  this  county.     He  says  : 

As  you  approach  Newcastle,  the  country  becomes  more  gay.  This  little  capital  of  a 
email  district  contains  25  or  30  houses,  some  of  which  are  pretty  enoug^.  We  continued 
our  journey  to  Hanover  court-house.  We  arrived  before  sunset,  and  alighted  at  a  tol- 
erably handsome  inn  ;  a  very  large  saloon,  and  a  covered  portico,  are  destined  to  receive 
the  company  who  assemble  every  three  months  at  the  court'hou$e^  either  on  private  or 

public  affairs The  county  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  that  of  New  Kent,  had  still  reaaoa 

to  remember  the  passage  of  the  English.  Mr.  Tilghman,  our  landlord,  though  he  la- 
mented his  misfortune  in  having  lodged  and  board^  Lord  Comwallis  and  his  retinae, 
without  his  lordship's  having  made  the  least  recompense,  could  not  yet  help  laughing  at 
the  fright  which  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Tarleton  spread  amongst  a  considerable  num. 
her  of  gentlemen,  who  had  come  to  hear  the  news,  and  were  assembled  in  the  court- 
house. A  negro  on  horseback  came  full  gallop  to  let  them  know  that  Tarleton  was  not 
above  three  miles  off.  The  resolution  of  retreating  was  soon  taken ;  but  the  alarm  was 
8o  sudden,  and  the  confusion  so  great,  that  every  one  mounted  the  first  horse  he  could 
find,  so  that  few  of  those  curious  gentlemen  returned  upon  their  own  horses.  The  Eng- 
lish who  came  from  Westover  had  passed  the  Chickahominy  at  Button's  Bridge,  and 
directed  their  march  towards  the  South  Anna,  which  Lafayette  had  put  between  them 
and  himself 

The  next  morning  the  Marquis  left  the  court-house,  and  arrived  about  noon  at  Offley, 
near  the  North  Anna  River,  the  seat  of  the  then  ex.govemor  Nelson,  where  he  passed 
two  or  three  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  family.  He  eulogizes  the 
patriotism  and  zeal  of  the  governor,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  the  siege  of 
York,  and  compliments  the  beauty,  artlessness,  and  music  of  the  young  ladies,  describ- 
ing them  as  "  pretty  nymphs,  more  timid  and  wild  than  those  of  Diana." 

The  Marquis  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  venerable  ex-secretary  Nelson,  the  father  of 
Gov.  Nelson,  whose  elegant  house,  being  occupied  by  Lord  Comwallis  during  the  ii^;e 
of  York,  was  at  last  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  cannon-shot  of  the  Americans. 
The  two  sons  of  the  secretary  were  in  the  American  army,  and  sent  a  flag  to  the  British 
general  requesting  permission  for  their  father  to  leave  the  town,  which  request  Com- 
wallis humanely  granted.  The  tranquillity  which  had  succeeded  these  unhappy  times, 
by  giving  him  leisure  to  reflect  upon  his  losses,  had  not  embittered  the  recollection.  He 
lived  happily  on  his  plantation,  where  in  six  hours  he  could  assemble  seventy  of  his  poe- 
terity,  all  inhabitants  of  Virginia. 


Patrick  Henry,  the  second  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Henry,  and  one  of  nine  children, 
was  born  on  the  29th  of  May,  1736,  at  ihe  family  seat,  called  Studley,  in  Hanover 
county.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was  taken  from  the  school  where  he  had  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  taught  Latin  by  his  father,  who  had  opened  a  grammar-school  in 
his  own  house.  At  the  same  time  he  acquired  some  proficiency  in  mathematics.  Pas- 
sionately addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  he  could  not  brook  the  toil  and  confinement 
of  study.  And  the  time  which  should  thus  have  been  employed,  was  often  passed  in 
• 

*  The  memoir  of  President  Davies  is  principally  atNrklged  from  a  biographical  sketch  la  Presldnt 
<2re«n*s  work  on  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
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th6  ferett  with  his  f;iin,  or  over  the  brook  with  hie  angfiingr.rod.  "  Hie  eompeiuone  £re. 
qsently  obeenred  him  ijiof  alonj^,  under  the  shade  of  some  tree  that  OTerhung  the  ae- 
queetered  stream,  watchinjrfor  hours,  at  the  same  spot,  the  motionless  cork  of  his  fishin^r. 
hne,  without  one  encouraging  symptom  of  success,  and  wifliout  any  apparent  source  of 
^joyment,  unless  he  could  &d  it  in  the  ease  of  his  position,  or  in  the  illusions  of  hope ; 
or,  which  is  most  probable,  in  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  or  the  silent  workings  of  his  own 
fniagination.'*    This  k>Te  of  solitude  in  his  youth  was  a  marked  trait  in  his  character. 

FaeMidU  of  the  ngnature  of  Patrick  Henry, 

The  wants  of  a  large  family  compelled  his  father  to  find  employment  for  his  sons. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  Patrick  was  put  behind  the  counter  of  a  country  merchant,  and  the 
year  following  entered  into  business  with  his  elder  brother,  William,  with  whom  was  to 
derolve  its  chief  management ;  but  such  were  his  idle  habits,  that  he  left  the  burden  of 
the  concern  to  Patrick,  who  managed  wretchedly.  The  drudgery  of  business  became 
{■tolerable  to  him,  and  then,  too,  **  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart'*  to  disappoint  any 
ami  who  came  for  credit ;  and  ho  was  very  easily  satisfied  with  apologies  for  non-pay- 
ment He  sought  relief  from  his  cares  by  having  recourse  to  the  violin,  flute,  and 
reading.  An  opportunity  was  presented  of  pursuing  his  favorite  study  of  the  human 
character,  and  the  chEU^ctcr  of  every  customer  underwent  this  scrutiny. 

One  year  put  an  end  to  the  mercantile  concern,  and  the  two  or  three  following  Patrick 
,  was  engaged  in  settling  up  its  affairs.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  married  Miss  Shel- 
ton,  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer  of  respectability,  and  commenced  cultivating 
a  small  farm  ;  but  his  aversion  to  systematic  labor,  and  want  of  skill,  compelled  him  to 
abandon  it  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Selling  off  all  his  little  possessions  at  a  sacrifice,  he 
again  embarked  in  the  hazardous  business  of  merchandise.  His  old  business  habits  still 
continued,  and  not  unfrequently  he  shut  up  his  store  to  indulge  in  the  favorite  sports  of 
his  youth.  His  readincfwas  of  a  more  serious  character;  history,  ancient  and  modem, 
he  became  a  proficient  m.  Livy,  however,  was  his  favorite ;  and  having  procured  a  copy, 
he  read  it  through  at  least  once  a  year  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  In  a  few  years  his 
aecond  mercantile  experiment  left  him  a  bankrupt,  and  without  any  friends  enabled  to  as- 
sist him  further.  All  other  means  failing,  he  determined  to  trv  the  law.  His  unfortunate 
habits,  unsuitable  to  so  laborious  a  profession,  and  his  pecuniary  situation  unfitting  him 
for  an  extensive  course  of  reading,  led  every  one  to  suppose  that  he  would  not  succeed. 
With  only  six  weeks*  study,  he  obtained  a  license  to  practise,  he  being  then  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  not  only  unable  to  draw  a  declaration  or  a  plea,  but  iucapa. 
Die,  it  is  said,  of  the  most  common  and  simple  business  of  his  profession.  It  was  not 
until  his  twenty-seventh  year,  that  an  opportunity  occurred  for  a  trial  of  his  strength  at 
the  bar.  In  the  mean  time  the  wants  and  distresses  of  his  family  were  extreme.  They 
lived  mostly  with  his  father-in -law,  Mr.  Shelton,  who  then  kept  a  tavern  at  Hanover 
court-house.  Whenever  Mr.  Shelton  was  from  home,  Henry  took  his  place  in  the  tavern, 
which  is  the  identical  public-house  now  standing  at  Hanover  court-house.  The  occa- 
sion on  which  his  genius  first  broke  forth,  was  tJie  controversy  between  the  clergy  and 
the  legislature  and  people  of  the  state,  relating  to  the  stipend  claimed  by  the  former. 
The  cause  was  popularly  known  as  the  pareone*  cause.  A  decision  of  tlie  court  on  a  de- 
murrer in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  had  left  nothing  undetermined  but  the  amount 
of  damages  in  the  cause  which  was  pending.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  court,  the 
cause  was  called.     The  scene  which  ensued  is  thus  vividly  described  by  Wirt : 

llie  array  before  Mr.  Henry's  eyes  was  now  most  fearAiI.  On  the  bench  sat  more  than  twenty  clerfy- 
men,  the  most  learned  men  in  the  colony,  and  the  most  capable,  as  well  as  the  severest  critics  before 
whom  it  was  posKil)le  for  him  to  have  made  his  dibuL  The  court-hoase  was  crowded  with  an  over* 
whelminjp;  multitude,  and  surrounded  with  an  immense  and  anxiooi  throni;,  who,  not  finding  room  to 
«nter,  were  endeavoring  to  listen  without,  in  the  deepest  attention.  But  there  was  something  still  more 
•wAilly  disconcerting  than  all  this ;  for  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  magbtrate,  sat  no  other  person  than 
his  own  father.  Mr.  Lyons  opened  the  cause  very  briefly:  in  the  way  of  argument  he  did  nothlnymore 
thsn  explain  to  the  jury,  that  the  decision  upon  the  demurrer  had  put  the'  act  of  17S0  entirely  out  of  the 
way  and  left  the  law  of  1748  as  the  only  standard  of  their  damages ;  lie  Uien  concluded  with  a  highly^ 
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wroagbt  enloglam  on  the  benevolence  of  the  deny.  And  now  came  on  the  flnt  trUl  of  Pfttrick  Heuy*B 
strength.  No  one  had  ever  heard  him  «pe&k,  andcurioKltv  was  on  tiptoe.  He  rote  very  awkwardly,  aad 
faltered  much  in  his  exortliura.  The  people  hun^  their  head*  at  to  unpromising  a  commencement;  tbm 
clergy  wure  utMerved  Ut  exchange  sly  Uioks  with  each  other ;  and  his  father  Is  deacritwd  as  having 
almost  sunk  with  connuion  from  his  seat.  But  these  feelings  were  of  short  duration,  and  soon  gave 
place  to  others  of  a  ver>'  different  character.  For  now  were  those  wonderful  faculties  which  be  possessed 
for  the  first  time  developed  ;  and  nuw  was  first  witnessed  that  mysterious  and  almost  supernatural  tnuw- 
formation  of  appearance,  which  the  fire  of  his  own  eloquence  never  failed  to  work  in  him.  For  as  hta 
mind  rolled  along,  and  began  to  gl<j^  from  its  own  action,  all  the  exuvi*  of  the  clown  seemed  to  sh#d 
themselves  spontaneously.  His  attitude  by  degrees  became  erect  and  lofty.  The  spirit  of  his  genlva 
awakened  all  his  featitres.  His  countenance  shone  with  a  nobleuMs  and  grandeur  which  it  bad  never 
before  exhibited.  There  was  a  lightning  in  his  eyes  which  seemed  to  rivet  the  spectator.  His 
became  graceful,  bold,  and  commanding ;  and  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  bnt  more  especially  in  his 
phasis,  there  was  a  peculiar  charm,  a  magic,  of  which  any  one  who  ever  heard  him  will  speek  as  i 
as  he  is  named,  but  of  which  no  one  can  give  any  adequate  description.  They  can  only  say  that  It 
struck  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the  heart,  in  a  immner  wAse*  Umrwag*  ciumai  UlL  Add  to  all  tlwae,  hie 
wonder-working  fancy,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  i^hlch  he  clothod  its  images ;  for  he  painted  le 
the  heart  with  a  force  that  almost  petrified  IL  In  the  laiiguage  of  those  who  hmrd  him  oa  this  oecar 
sion,  "  he  made  their  blood  run  cold,  and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end." 

It  will  not  be  difhcult  for  any  one  who  ever  heard  this  most  extraordinary  man,  to  believe  the  whole 
account  of  this  transaction  which  is  given  by  his  surviving  hearers ;  and  from  their  account,  the  coarf- 
huuse  of  Hanover  county  must  have  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  a  scene  as  fricturesque  as  has  been  ew 
witnessed  in  real  life.  They  say  that  the  people,  whuee  countenances  had  fiillen  as  he  arosot  had 
beard  but  a  very  few  sentences  before  they  liogan  to  look  up ;  then  to  look  at  each  other  with  surprise, 
as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  their  own  senates  ;  then,  attracted  by  some  strong  gesture,  stmck  by  sooie 
majestic  attitude,  fascinated  by  the  spell  of  his  eye,  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  and  the  varied  aad 
commanding  expression  of  bis  countenance,  they  could  look  away  no  more.  In  less  tlian  twenty  mimtee 
they  might  be  seen ,  in  every  part  of  the  house,  on  every  bench,  in  every  window,  stooping  forward  fttm 
their  standi,  in  death-like  silence ;  their  features  fixed  in  amaxeroent  and  awe,  all  their  senses  listeniny 
and  riveted  upon  the  speaker,  as  if  to  catch  the  last  strain  of  some  heavenly  visitant  The  mockerv  of 
the  clergy  was  soon  turned  into  alarm,  their  triumph  into  conflislon  and  despair,  and  at  one  burst  of  hla 
rapid  and  overwhelming  invective,  they  fled  from  the  bench  in  precipitation  and  terror.  As  for  the  flither, 
such  was  his  surprise,  such  his  amasement,  such  bis  rapture,  that,  forgetting  where  he  u'as,  and  iSbm 
character  which  ne  was  filling,  tears  of  ecstasy  streamed  oown  bis  cheeks,  without  the  power  orincUnar 
tion  to  repress  them. 

The  jury  seem  to  have  been  so  completely  bewildered,  that  they  lost  sight  not  only  of  the  act  of  1748^ 
bnt  that  of  1758  also  ;  for,  thoughtless  even  of  the  admitted  right  of  tlie  plaintifC  they  had  scarcely  left 
the  bar  when  they  returned  with  a  verdict  o{  one  penny  damages.  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial ;  bat 
the  court,  too,  bad  now  lost  the  equipoise  of  their  judgment,  and  overruled  the  motion  by  a  unanlinotu 
vote.  The  verdict,  and  judgment  overruling  the  motion,  were  followed  by  redoubled  acclamation,  fhmi 
within  and  without  the  house.  The  people,  who  had  with  diiSculty  kept  their  hands  off  their  champion 
from  the  moment  of  closing  bis  harangue,  no  sooner  saw  the  fiite  of  the  cause  finally  sealed  than  they 
seized  him  at  the  bar,  and,  in  spite  of  his  own  exertions  and  the  continued  cry  of  "  order,*'  flMn  tito 
sheriffs  and  the  court,  they  bore  him  out  of  the  court-bouse,  and  raising  him  on  their  shouldMircafried 
him  about  the  yard  in  a  kind  of  electioneering  triumph. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Henry's  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  at  once  amMo  tha 
head  of  his  profession  in  that  section.  In  the  autumn  of  1764,  having  removed  to  noand- 
about,  in  Louisa  county,  he  was  employed  to  argue  a  case  before  a  conimittee  on  elec- 
tions of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  dispkty  on  the 
right  of  suffrage.  Such  a  burst  of  eloquence  from  a  man  of  so  humble  an  appearance, 
struck  the  committee  with  amazement,  and  not  a  sound  but  from  his  lips  broke  the 
deep  silence  of  the  room. 

In  1765,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  when  he  introduced  hie 
celebrated  resolutions  on  the  Stamp  Act.  Among  his  papers  there  was  foimd,  after  hie 
decease,  one  sealed  and  thus  endorsed  : 

"  Enclosed  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  in  1765,  concerning  the  Stamp  Act  T^et  my 
executors  open  this  paper."  On  the  buck  of  the  pnper  containing  the  renolutions  was  the  following 
endorsement :  *^he  within  passed  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  May.  1765.  They  formed  the  first  opposi- 
tion to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  scheme  of  taxing  America  by  the  British  parliament.  All  the  colonies, 
either  through  fear,  or  the  want  of  opportunity  to  form  an  opposition,  or  from  influence  of  some  kind  or 
other,  bad  remained  silent.  I  had  been  for  the  first  time  elected  a  burgess  a  few  days  before,  was  young, 
inexperienced,  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  house  and  the  members  who  composed  it  rmding 
the  men  of  weight  averse  to  opposition,  and  the  commencement  of  the  tax  at  hand,  and  that  no  person 
was  likely  to  step  forth,  1  determined  to  venture  ;  and  alone,  unaided  and  unassisted,  on  the  blank  leaf 
of  an  old  law-book,  wrote  the  within.  Upon  offering  them  to  the  hoa<«e,  violent  debates  ensu<Hl.  Bfany 
threats  were  uttered,  and  much  abu^e  cast  on  me  by  the  pities  for  submission.  Aflter  a  long  and 
warm  contest  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very  small  majority,  perhaps  one  or  two  only.  The  alarm 
spread  throughout  America  with  astonishing  quickness,  and  the  ministerial  party  were  overwhelmed. 
The  great  point  of  resistance  to  British  tixation  was  universally  established  In  the  colonies.  This 
brought  on  the  war,  which  finally  separated  the  two  countries,  and  gave  independence  to  ours.  Whether 
this  will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  will  depend  upon  the  use  our  people  make  of  the  blessings  which  a 
gracious  God  hath  bestowed  on  u«i.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will  be  fpreat  and  happy.  If  they  are  of  a 
contrary  character,  they  will  be  miserable.  Righteousness  alone  can  exalt  them  as  a  nation.  Reader, 
whoever  thou  art,  remember  this ;  and  in  thy  sphere,  practise  virtue  thyself,  and  encourage  it  in  others. 

"P.  HENRY.** 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  above-mentioned  debate  that  he  exclaimed,  in  tonee  of 
thunder,  **  Cesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles*  the  First  his  Cromwell — and  George  the 
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Third — ['  Treum  "  cried  the  (peuker — '  Traason !  traaion !'  echoed  rnnn  ertTj  part  of 
Iha  bouie.  Henry  Taltered  ddI  (or  a  mometit ;  lakiag  a  lonier  Bllitad«,  and  fiiiag  OD 
the  ipeiker  aa  eye  of  lire,  he  finished  his  aentence  with  the  firmeit  emphaais) — "  may 
prafil  by  thiir  txamplt.    If  Ihii  be  treaaon,  niako  Ihe  moit  of  it."    Henceforth  Mr. 


The  «ld  Caurt-Hevu,  Hanavtr. 


rThs  BuiDTrT  Catm-BmiK  la  ant  ■  cmtnry  old,  anil  )•  bolli  oT  tmpoRed  brick,  li  U  the  bnUdlni  1m 
wnkb  Patrtiik  Heiuy  mada  hit  calelvuail  ipHch  In  "  TU  Fvisiu'  Ckui."J 
ViBBZf  wsa  the  idol  of  the  people  of  ViifiiiiB,  and  bifl  influence  ai  one  of  tho  great 
ehunpionaof  liberty,  extended  throaghout  America.  In  1769  he  waa  admitted  to  [he 
bar  of  the  geueral  court.  WIthont  that  legal  learning  which  atady  tlooe  can  supply,  he 
wM  deficient  aa  a  mere  lawyer.  But  befart  a  jury,  in  criminal  cases  particularly,  hia 
ganiiu  displayed  itnlf  moat  brilliKDtl^.  Hi>  deep  knowlcd)^  of  the  apringa  of  human 
kclion,  hia  power  of  reading  in  the  flitting  expreaaiona  of  the  countenance  what  waa  paaa- 
ing  in  the  hearts  o(  his  hearers,  has  rarely  been  posseosed  by  any  one  in  so  great  a  de- 
gree. In  17117  or  'GH,  Mr.  Henry  removed  back  lo  Hanoicr,  and  continued  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Bureensfs  until  the  cloac  of  tho  revolution,  acting  upon  its  most  im- 
portant committees,  and  infuting  a  sjiirit  of  bold  appusitinn  in  ita  inenibi'n'  (o  thi'  pre- 
tensions or  Britain.  He  wh.s  a  dclcgalc  to  the  first  Colonial  (Congress,  which  usscinblod 
Sept.  4,  mi,  at  Philadelphm. 

Upon  Lord  Dumnore's  aeiiing  the  gunpowder  at  Williamaburg,  in  the  night  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  Henry  summoned  voiunlcen  lo  meet  him  -,  and  marching  down  to- 
wards the  Capitol,  compelled  the  agent  of  Dunmore  lo  give  a  pecuniary  compensation 
for  it.  This  was  the  firal  military  movement  in  Virginia.  The  colonial  convention  of 
1775  elected  him  the  colonel  of  the  tirai  regiment,  and  the  commander  of  "  all  Ihe  forces 
raised  and  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  colony."  Soon  resigning  his  command, 
be  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  and  not  long  after,  in  17.6,  the^rif  gov- 
ernor of  the  commouwealth,  an  office  ho  held  by  successive  re-elcclions  until  I77!l, 
when,  without  an  intermission,  he  was  no  longer  constitutionally  eligible.  While  hold- 
ing that  office  be  waa  signally  serviceable  in  sustaining  public  apiril  during  the  gloomiest 
p^iod  of  the  revolution,  providing  recmita,  and  cniahing  the  intrigues  of  the  toiies. 
On  leaving  the  office  of  governor,  he  served,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  in  the  legieln- 


gieat  reputation  oblained  ftr  him  a  lucrative  buaioesa.  "  In  1788  he  waa  a  member  nf 
the  convention  of  Virginia  which  so  ably  and  eloquently  discuased  the  conatilulinn  of  the 
United  Stales.  He  employed  hia  masterly  eloquence,  day  alter  day,  in  opposition  lo  Ihe 
proposed  conatitiition.  His  hostility  lo  it  proceeded  entirely  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  federal  government  would  awallow  Ihe  mvereignty  of  the  atates ;  and  that  ultimale- 
ly  the  liberty  of  Ihe  people  would  be  destroyed,  or  cmahed.  by  an  overgrown  and  pon- 
deroua  consolidnlion  of  pditicat  power.  The  conalilulion  having  been  adopted,  the  guv. 
emment  organized,  and  Washington  elected  President,  bta  repugnance  meafliirDbly 
abated.  The  chapter  of  amendments  co^aiderably  neutralized  hie  objectiona:  but, 
(levettheleas,  it  la  believed  that  hia  acquieacence  resulted  more  from  the  consideration  of 
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t  citizen's  cTuty,  confidence  in  the  chief  magristrate,  and  a  hopeful  reliance  on  the 
dum  and  virtue  of  the  people,  rather  than  from  auy  material  change  in  his  opinions." 

In  1794  Mr.  Henry  retired  from  the  bar.  In  1796  the  post  of  governor  was  once 
more  tendered  to  him,  and  refused.  In  1798  the  strong  and  animated  resolutions  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  in  opposition  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  which  laws  he  was  in 
favor  of,  *'  conjured  up  the  most  frightful  visions  of  civil  war,  disunion,  blood,  and  anar. 
chy ;  and  under  the  impulse  of  these  phantoms,  to  make  what  he  considered  a  virtuous 
effort  for  his  country,  he  presented  himself  in  ChaHotte  county  as  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Delegates,  at  the  spring  election  of  1799,'*  although  he  had  retired  to  private 
life  three  yean  previously. 

His  speech  on  this  occasion,  before  the  polls  were  opened,  was  the  last  effort  of  his 
eloquence.  '*  The  power  of  the  noon-day  sun  was  gone  ;  but  its  setting  splendors  were 
not  less  beautiful  and  touching.*'  Mr.  Henry  was  elected  by  his  usual  commanding 
majority,  and  the  most  formidable  preparations  were  made  to  oppose  him  in  the  Assem- 
bly. But  *'  the  disease  which  had  been  preying  upon  him  for  two  years  now  hastened 
to  its  crisis ;  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  1799,  this  fnend  of  liberty  and  man  was  no  more." 

By  his  first  wife  he  had  six  children,  and  by  his  last,  six  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  left  them  a  large  landed  property.  He  was  temperate  and  frugal  in  his  habits  of 
living,  and  seldom  drank  any  thing  but  water.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  spare, 
and  raw-boned,  and  with  a  slight  stoop  in  his  shoulders  ;  his  complexion  dark  and  sal- 
low ;  his  countenance  grave,  thoughtful,  and  penetrating,  and  strongly  marked  with 
the  lines  of  profound  reflection,  which  with  his  earnest  manner,  and  the  habitual  knit, 
ting  and  contracting  of  his  brows,  gave  at  times  an  expression  of  severity.  *'  He  was 
gifted  with  a  strong  and  musical  voice,  and  a  most  expressive  countenance,  and  he  ac- 
qoired  particular  skill  in  the  use  of  them. . . .  He  could  be  vehement,  insinuating,  humor- 
ous, and  sarcastic,  by  turns,  and  always  with  the  utmost  effect.  He  was  a  natural  ora- 
tor of  the  highest  order,  combining  imagination,  acuteness,  dexterity,  and  ingenuity, 
with  the  most  forcible  action,  and  extraordinary  powers  of  face  and  utterance.  As  a 
statesman,  his  principal  merits  were  sagacity  and  boldness.  His  name  is  brilliantly  and 
lastingly  connected  with  the  history  of 'his  country's  emancipation." 

*'  In  private  life,  Mr.  Henry  was  as  amiable  as  he  was  brilliant  in  his  public  career. 
He  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  his  illustrious  life  was  greatly  ornamented  by  the 
religion  which  he  professed.  In  his  will  he  left  the  following  testimony  respecting  the 
Chnstian  religion  :  '  I  have  now  disposed  of  all  my  property  to  my  family.  There  is 
one  thing  more  I  wish  I  could  give  them,  and  that  is  the  Christian  religion.  If  they 
have  that,  and  I  had  not  given  one  shiUing,  they  would  be  rich ;  and  if  they  have  not 
that,  and  I  had  given  them  the  whole  world,  they  would  be  poor,  " 
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Hardy  was  formed  in  1786,  from  Hampshire,  and  named  from 
Samuel  Hardy,  a  member  of  Congress  from  1783  to  1785.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  promising  talents,  who  died  suddenly.  Its  mean 
length  is  42,  breadth  17  miles.  The  surface  of  the  county  is 
traversed,  in  a  ne.  direction,  by  the  South  Branch  and  other  tri- 
butaries of  the  Potomac  ;  with  lateral  chains  of  mountains  inter- 
vening, and  extending  in  the  same  direction  with  the  rivers.  The 
surface  is  much  broken,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  rocky  and 
sterile  ;  but  tracts  of  excellent  land  lie  on  the  streams,  and  in  the 
mountain-valleys.  There  are  some  valuable  banks  of  iron  ore  in 
the  county.  Pop.,  whites  6,100,  slaves  1,131,  free  colored  391 ; 
total,  7,622. 

Trout  Run,  or  Wardensville,  is  a  small  village  on  Trout  Run,  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  county,  26  miles  from  the  county-seat. 
It  was  laid  off  in  1827.     In  the  place  and  vicinity  are  several 
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floor  mills  and  iron  works.  Moorefield,  the  county-seat,  is  178 
imles  Nw.  of  Richmond,  and  50  miles  southwesterly  from  Win- 
dhester.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, at  the  junction  of  the  south  fork,  in  a  valley  of  surpassing 
fertility,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  400.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  law,  in  17T7,  on  land  belonging  to  Conrad  Moore,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  name.  The  act  appointed,  as  trustees  to  lay 
out  the  town.  Garret  Vanmeter,  Abel  Randall,  Moses  Hutton,  Jacob 
Read,  Jonathan  Heath,  Daniel  M'Neil,  and  Geo.  Rennock.  Peters- 
burg is  a  small  village  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  Wappatomaka  haye  been  found  numeroos  Indian  relics,  among  which  was  a 
bifhly  finished  pipe,  representing  a  snake  coiled  around  the  bowl.  There  was  also  dis- 
coTered  the  under  jaw-bone  of  a  human  being  (says  Kercheval)  of  great  size,  which 
Qootainad  eight  jaw-teeth  in  each  side,  of  enormous  size ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
the  teeth  stood  transversely  in  the  jaw-bone.  It  would  pass  over  any  man's  face  with 
entire  ease. 

The  Faiepax  Stonc,  the  southern  point  of  the  western  boundary  between  Mary- 
Und  and  Virginia,  is  on  the  westerly  angle  of  this  county.    It  was  planted  Oct  17, 1746 

There  are  several  natural  curiosities  in  this  county  worthy  of 
note.  They  are  the  Regurgitary  Spring,  the  Lost  River,  and  the 
Devil's  Garden. 

The  Regurgitary  Spring  is  on  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  a  few  miles  from 
Petersburg.  It  flows  and  ebbs  every  two  hours.  When  rising,  it  emits  a  noise  similar 
to  the  gurgling  of  liquor  from  the  bung.hole  of  a  barrel,  which  continues  two  hours,  and 
■ends  out  sand  and  pebbles.  It  then  ebbe  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  water 
•ntirely  disappears. 

The  Devil*9  Oarden,  A  strip  of  ground  between  two  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  rises 
gndoally  for  about  three  miles,  when  it  abruptly  terminates  at  its  southern  extremity  by 
aa  isolated  and  perpendicular  pile  of  granitic  rocks,  of  about  500  feet  in  height  At  this 
place  there  is  a  figure  in  solid  rock,  resembling,  in  its  upper  part,  the  bust  of  a  man.  It 
IS  on  a  piece  of  gpround  thickly  strewn  with  rocks,  which,  from  the  dark  frowning  appear- 
ance  of  the  image,  standing  as  the  presiding  deity  of  this  savage  spot,  has  given  rise  to 
the  name  it  bears.  Near  his  **  satanic  majesty,"  a  door  opens  into  a  cavern,  containing 
about  a  dozen  rooms.  The  Lott  River  is  so  celled  from  having,  in  the  aggregate,  a  sub- 
terranean passage  of  three  miles  under  several  mountains. 

This  section  of  the  country  suffered  severely  in  the  Indian  wars, 
previous  to  the  revolution.  Some  incidents  of  bravery  deserve  a 
record : 

Near  Petersburg,  a  party  of  Indians  attacked,  just  boforo  daybreak,  the  dwelling  of 
Samuel  Bingham.  Himself,  wife,  and  parents,  slept  below,  and  a  hired  man  in  the  loft 
above.  A  shot  was  first  fired  into  the  cabin,  wounding  hifl  wife.  Bingham  sprang  to  his 
feet,  bade  the  others  to  get  under  the  bed,  and  requested  the  hired  man  to  come  down  to 
his  assistance,  who,  however,  did  not  move.  As  the  Indians  rushed  in  at  the  door,  he 
laid  about  him,  with  his  rifle,  with  so  much  desperation  that  he  finally  cleared  the  room. 
Daylight  appearing,  he  discovered  that  he  had  killed  five,  and  the  remaining  two  were 
seen  retreating.  He  having  broken  his  rifle  in  the  m6I(5e,  seized  one  which  had  been 
left  by  the  Indians,  and  wounded  one  of  the  fugitives.  Tradition  relates  that  the 
other  fled  to  the  Indian  camp,  and  reported  that  they  had  a  fight  with  a  devil,  who  had 
killed  six  of  his  companions,  and  that  if  they  went,  he  would  kill  them  all. 

There  was  a  memorable  battle  fought  with  the  Indians,  called  the  battle  of  Trough 
Hill.  The  whites  were  surrounded,  and  greatly  outnumbered,  but  they  fought  with 
8partan-Uke  bravery ;  and  cutting  their  way  through  the  savages,  retreated  to  Fort 
Pleasant  with  the  loss  of  many  killed  and  wounded.  In  retreating,  they  were  obliged 
to  swim  a  river.  Some,  too  badly  wounded  for  this,  loaded  their  rifles  and  deliberately 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  savages  from  behind  some  cover,  and  dealt  certain  death 
to  the  first  who  approached,  and  then  calmly  yielded  to  the  tomahawk. 
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When  Cornwallifl  entered  Virginia,  a  piLrty  of  tones,  at  the  head  of  whom  waa  a 
Scotchman  named  Claypole,  and  his  two  sons,  raised  the  British  standard,  and  gained  a 
large  party  on  Lost  River,  and  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Wappatomaka.  It  was  their 
intention  to  join  Comwallis.  It  was,  however,  crushed  in  the  bud  by  a  force  from  Win- 
chester, under  General  Daniel  Morgan ;  and  several  of  tbe  young  men,  ashamed  of  their 
conduct,  volunteered  and  marched  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  the  British  at  Yorktown. 


HARRISON. 

Harrison  was  created  in  1784,  from  Monongalia,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  governor  of  Virginia  from  1781  to 
1784,  and  father  of  the  late  President  of  the  U.  States.  The  sur- 
face is  much  broken,  and  much  of  the  soil  on  the  streams  fertile. 
The  bounds  have  been  reduced  within  a  few  years  by  the^  for- 
mation of  Marion,  Ritchie,  Barbour,  and  Taylor  counties.  Pop.  in 
1840,  whites  16,850,  slaves  693,  free  colored  126  ;  total,  17,699. 

Bridgeport,  6  miles  east  of  Clarksburg,  contains  1  Methodist  and 
1  Baptist  church,  and  25  dwellings.  Lewisport,  Milford,  and 
Shinnston,  are  small  villages  in  the  county. 

Clarksburg,  the  county-seat,  lies  253  miles  northwesterly  from 
Richmond,  and  70  east  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  junction  of  Elk 
creek  with  the  west  fork  of  the  Monongahela.  The  village 
stands  on  a  rolling  table-land,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  while  Elk  creek,  meandering  through  and  around  the  town, 
imparts  additional  beauty  to  the  scene.  Clarksburg  was  estab- 
lished by  law,  Oct.,  1785,  and  William  Carpenter,  John  Myers, 
William  Haymond,  John  M'Ally,  and  John  Davisson,  gentlemen, 
were  appointed  the  trustees.  It  is  now  a  flourishing  town,  and 
contains  7  mercantile  stores,  2  newspaper  printing  offices,  2  fine 
classical  academies,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Presbyterian  church,  and 
a  population  of  about  1100.  There  are  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
coal  in  the  immediate  neighborhood ;  and  being  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  country,  possessing  great  mineral  wealth  in  its  iron,  salt, 
&;c.,  it  possesses  the  elements  of  prosperity.  This  immediate 
vicinity  was  settled  a  few  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  early  settlers  in  this  region  of  country 
suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  with  the  Indians,  until  Wayne's  treaty 
in  1795.  Withers'  Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare  and  History  of 
Northwestern  Virginia,  published  at  Clarksburg  in  1831,  details 
many  soul-harrowing  cases  of  savage  barbarity. 

Jesse  Hughs  was  one  of  the  bold  pioneers  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part  against 
the  Indians.  He  was  bred  from  infancy  in  the  hotbed  of  Indian  warfare,  and  resided 
in  Clarksburg.  He  was  a  light.built,  spare  man,  and  remarkably  active  on  foot,  and 
from  his  constant  practice  of  hunting,  became  one  of  the  best  woodsmen  and  Indian 
hunters  of  his  day.     The  annexed  anecdotes  we  derive  from  the  American  Pioneer  : 

About  the  year  1790,  the  Indians  one  night  came  secretly  upon  the  settlement  at 
Clarksburg,  and  stole  some  horses.  Next  morning  at  daylight  a  party  of  about  25  men 
started  in  pursuit,  and  came  upon  the  Indian  trail,  and  judged  from  appearances  there 
were  only  8  or  10  of  them.  The  captain  and  a  majority,  in  a  hasty  council,  were  for 
pursuing  the  trail.    Hughs  opposed  it,  and  advised  them  to  let  him  pilot  them  by  a  near 
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way  to  the  Ohio,  and  intercept  the  Indians  in  their  retreat.  But  this  the  j  would  not 
listen  to.  He  then  showed  them  the  danger  of  following  their  trail ;  and  that  in  that 
case  they  would  be  waylaid, — that  the  Indians  would  choose  a  secure  position,  shoot 
two  or  three  of  them,  and  escape.  The  commander,  jealous  of  Hughs*  influence,  broke 
up  the  council,  by  exclaiming :  "  All  the  men  may  follow  me — ^let  the  cowards  go  home  !" 
and  dashed  off  at  fall  speed.  Hughs  felt  the  insult,  but  followed  with  the  rest  The 
result  proved  as  he  had  predicted.  Two  Indians  in  ambush  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  fired  and 
mortally  wounded  two  of  the  party  in  the  ravine,  and  escaped.  Now  convinced  of  their 
error,  they  put  themselves  under  Hughs ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  Ohio,  they  saw  that  the 
savages  had  crossed  it  Hughs  then  got  some  satisfaction  of  the  captain  for  his  insult 
to  him.    He  told  them  he  wanted  to  find  who  the  cowards  were ;  that  if  any  would 

Si  with  him,  or  even  one,  he  would  cross  the  river  in  the  pursuit.  They  all  refused, 
e  then  said  he  would  go  alone,  and  get  a  scalp,  or  leave  his  own  with  Uiem.  Alone 
he  crossed  the  river,  and  the  next  morning  came  upon  their  camp.  They  were  all  ab- 
sent hunting  except  one  Indian,  who  was  left  to  ^uard  the  camp.  He,  unsuspecting 
danger,  was  fiddling  on  some  dry  bones,  and  sinking,  to  pass  the  time,  when  Hugl» 
crept  up  and  shot  him  ;  and,  with  the  poor  fellow^  scalp,  returned  to  his  home  some  70 
miles  distant,  through  the  wUdemess. 
^  At  a  time  of  great  danger  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  in  Virginia,  when  the 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood  were  in  a  fort  at  Clarksburg,  Hughs  one  morning  observed 
a  lad  very  intently  fixing  his  gun.  "  Jim,"  said  he,  "  what  are  you  doing  that  for  ?" 
"  I  am  gomg  to  shoot  a  turkey  that  I  hear  gobbling  on  the  hillside,"  said  Jim.  **  I  hear 
no  turkey,"  said  Hughs.  "  Listen,"  says  Jim ;  **  there,  didn't  you  hear  it  7  Ibten 
again."  «  WeU,"  says  Hughs,  after  hearing  it  repeated,  "  Fll  go  and  kill  it"  «*  No 
you  won*t,"  says  Jim,  "  it  is  my  turkey  ;  I  heard  it  first"  "  Well,"  says  Hughs,  "but 
you  know  I  am  tlie  best  marksman  ;  and  besides,  I  don't  want  the  turkey,  you  may 
have  it"  The  lad  then  agreed  to  let  Hughs  go  and  kill  it  for  him.  Hughs  went  out 
of  the  fort  on  the  side  that  was  farthest  from  the  supposed  turkejD  and  taking  along  the 
river,  went  up  a  ravine  and  came  in  on  the  rear ;  and,  as  he  expected,  he  espied  an  In- 
dian sitting  on  a  chestnut  stump,  surrounded  by  sproyts,  gobbling,  and  watching  to  see 
if  any  one  would  come  from  the  fort  to  kill  the  turkey.  Hughs  crept  up  behind  him, 
and  shot  him,  before  the  Indian  knew  of  his  approach.  He  took  off  the  scalp  and 
went  into  the  fort,  where  Jim  was  waiting  for  his  prize.  "  There,  now,"  says  Jim, 
"you  have  let  the  turkey  go.  I  would  have  killed  it  if  I  had  gone."  **  No,"  says 
tiughs,  "  I  didn't  let  it  go ;"  and  taking  out  the  scalp,  threw  it  down.  "  There,  take 
your  turkey,  Jim,  I  don't  want  it"  The  lad  was  overcome,  and  nearly  fainted,  to  think 
of  the  certain  death  he  had  escaped,  purely  by  the  keen  perception  and  good  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Hughs. 


HENRICO. 

Henrico  was  one  of  the  eight  original  shires  into  which  Virginia 
was  divided  in  1G34.  Its  mean  length  is  27  miles;  mean  breadth 
lOf  miles.  Excepting  the  lands  on  the  James  and  Chickahominy, 
the  soil  is  generally  light  and  unproductive.  The  surface  is  mode 
rately  undulating,  terminating  in  abrupt  precipices,  both  on  the 
Chickahominy  and  James  River  bottoms.  Over  one  million  of 
bushels  bituminous  coal  are  annually  mined  in  the  western  section 
of  the  county.  A  rail-road  connects  the  mines  with  James  River. 
Population,  including  Richmond,  whites  16,900, -slaves  13,237,  free 
colored  2,939 ;  total,  33,076. 

As  early  as  1611,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  established  a  town  on  the  James  River, 
which,  in  honor  of  Prince  Henry,  he  called  Henrico.  From  this  originated  the  name 
of  the  county.  It  contained  three  streets  of  framed  houses,  with  a  good  church,  be- 
sides storehouses,  watchhouses,  &c.,  and  was  defended  by  a  palisade  and  several  forts. 
••  Upon  the  verge  of  the  river  bank,"  says  Stith,  in  his  History  of  Virginia,  published 
about  a  century  since,  "  stood  five  houses  inhabited  by  the  better  tort  of  people^  who 
kept  continual  sentinel  for  the  town's  security. 

**  About  two  miles  from  the  town,  into  the  main,  he  ran  another  palisade,  from  river 
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to  rirer,  near  two  miles  in  length,  gutaded  with  several  forts,  with  a  lar^  quantity  of 
corn  ground  impaled,  and  su/ficiently  secured.  Besides  these  precautions,  there  may 
still  be  seen,  upon  the  river  bank,  within  the  island,  the  ruins  of  a  great  ditch,  now  over- 
grown with  large  and  stately  trees ;  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  defended  with  a 
palisade,  to  prevent  a  surprise  on  that  side,  by  crossing  the  river ;  and  for  a  still  further 
security  to  the  town,  he  intended,  but  never  quite  finished,  a  palisade  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  as  a  range  for  the  hogs  ;  and  he  called  it  Hope  in  Faith  and  Cozendale. 
It  was  about  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  wis  secured  by  iive  of  their  sort  of  forts, 
called  Charity  fort,  Elizabeth  fort,  fort  Patience,  and  Mount  Malady,  with  a  guest-house 
for  sick  people,  upon  a  high  and  dry  situation,  and  in  a  wholesome  air,  m  the  place 
where  Jefferson  church  now  stands.  On  the  same  side  of  the  river  also,  Mr.  Whitaker, 
their  preacher,  chose  to  be  seated ;  and  he  unpaled  a  fine  parsonage,  with  a  hundred 
acres  of  land,  calling  it  Rock  Hail." 

Richmond,  the  metropolis  of  Virginia,  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  James  River,  at  the  Great  jFW/^,  distant  117  miles  from 
Washington  City,  342  from  New  York,  557  from  Boston,  520  from 
Cincinnati,  1055  from  New  Orlcan.s,  423  from  Charleston,  351  from 
Wheeling,  116  from  Lynchburg,  62  from  Fredericksburg,  106  from 
Norfolk,  146  from  Winchester,  and  23  from  Petersburg. 

Although  Richmond  is  comparatively  a  modem  town,  yet  its  site  is  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  1609,  when  Master 
West,  in  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  went  up  from  Jamestown  to  the  Falls  of  James  River, 
as  the  place  was  then  called,  to  procure  food,  but  found  nothing  edible  except  acomi. 
In  the  same  year  West  was  sent  with  a  colony  of  120  men,  to  settle  at  the  falls.  Capt. 
John  Smith,  then  president  of  the  colony,  visiting  West's  settlement  found  his  people 
planted  "  in  a  place  not  only  subject  to  the  river's  inundation,  but  round  environed  with 
many  intolerable  inconveniences."  This  was,  perhaps,  where  Rockett's  now  is,  just 
below  Richmond. 

"  To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  Smith,  by  means  of  a  messenger,  proposed  to 
Powhatan  to  purchase  from  him  the  place  of  that  name.*  The  settlers,  however,  dis- 
dainfully  rejected  Smith's  plan,  and  became  so  mutinous  upon  the  occasion  that  Smith 
landed  among  them  and  committed  the  ringleaders  to  confinement.  At  length,  how- 
ever, overpowered  by  their  numbers,  he  being  only  supported  by  five,  was  forced  to  retire 
to  a  vessel  in  the  river.  At  this  time  the  savages  daily  supplied  Smith  with  provisions, 
in  requital  for  which  the  disorderly  English  stole  their  corn,  plundered  their  gardens,  beat 
them,  broke  into  their  wigwams  and  made  them  prisoners,  so  that  the  poor  Indians  com- 
plained to  Smith  that  those  whom  he  had  planted  there  as  their  protectors  were  worse 
than  their  enemies  the  Monocans.  Smith  embarked  for  Jamestown.  No  sooner  had  he 
sailed,  than  a  handful  of  Indians  assaulted  West's  people,  and  slew  many  of  them. 
However,  before  Smith  had  proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  river,  his  vessel  ran 
aground,  whereupon  he  summoned  the  malecontents  to  a  parley,  and  with  such  a  panie 
were  they  struck  at  the  assault  of  a  few  savages,  that  they  submitted  themselves  to  the 
president's  mercy.  He  arrested  the  ringleaders,  and  established  the  rest  at  Powhatan 
in  the  Indian  palisade  fort  there,  which  was  so  well  fortified  with  poles  and  bark  of  trees 
as  to  defy  all  the  savages  of  Virginia.  They  found,  also,  there,  dry  wigwams,  and  near 
200  acres  of  land  ready  to  be  planted.  And  from  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  place, 
they  called  it '  Nonsuch.'  Smith  being  now  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  West  arrived, 
which  renewed  all  the  troubles,  and  the  upshot  was  that  they  abandoned  Nonsuch  and 
returned  to  the  Falls.  Smith,  finding  all  his  efforts  frustrated,  embarked  for  Jamestown 
in  his  boat,  for  the  vessel  had  sailed  two  days  before." 

In  1644-5,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  ordered  a  fort  to  be  erected  at  the  Falls  of  Jamea 
River,  to  be  called  '*  fforte  Charles."  In  1646  an  act  was  passed,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract : — 

"  And,  whereas,  there  is  no  plantable  land  adjoyning  to  ffort  Charles,  and  therefore  no  encooragement 
for  any  vndertaker  to  maintaine  the  same,  It  is.  therefore,  thought  fittand  Inacted,  That  if  any  person  or 
[tertons  purchasing  the  right  of  Capt  Thomas  Harris  shall  or  will  seate  or  inhabitt  on  the  south  side  of 
James  River  right  opposite  to  the  said  fibrtc,  soe  it  be  done  this  or  the  ensneing  yeare.  That  hee  or  they 
so  vndertakeing  as  aforesaid  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  hoaseing  belonging  to  the  said  Sort  for  the  vse  of 
timber,  or  by  burning  them  for  the  nailes  or  otherwise,  as  also  shall  be  exempted  from  the  publlque  taxes 
for  the  tenn  of  three  years,  provided  that  the  number  exceed  not  tenn,  as  also  shall  have  and  ei^y  the 
boats  and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  said  ffort." 

*  The  town  where  this  monarch  resided  was  called  after  him,  Powhatan.  It  consisted  of  about  a 
doxen  houses,  and  stood  about  two  mUea  below  the  site  of  Richmond. 
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In  March,  1675-6,  war  was  declared  ajpiinst  the  Indians.  Five  hnndred  men  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  frontier,  and  eight  forts  grarrisoned.  "  Fifty-five  men  oat  of 
James  City  county  to  be  garrisoned  neare  the  ffalis  of  James  River,  at  Captain  Byrd's, 
or  at  one  ifbrt  or  place  of  defence  over  against  him  at  Newletts,  [or  Howictts,]  of  which 
fibrte  Coll.  Edward  Rurasay  be  captaine  or  cheife  commander." 

In  1676,  a  party  of  Indians,  evacuating  a  fort  on  the  Potomac  where  they  had  been 
besieged  by  the  colonists,  *'  took  their  route  over  the  head  of  that  river,  and  thence  over 
the  heads  of  Rappahannock  and  York  Rivers,  killing  whom  they  found  of  the  upmost 
plantations,  until  they  came  t"  the  head  of  James  River,  where  (with  Bacon  and  others) 
they  slew  Mr.  Bacon*s  overseer,  whom  he  much  loved,«and  one  of  his  servants,  whose 
blood  ho  vowed  to  avenge,  if  possible  "* 

**  Bacon's  Quarter  Branch  and  Bloody  Run,  near  Richmond,  still  call  to  mind  Bacon 
and  his  rebellion.  The  term  BacorCa  Quarter,  indicates  that  his  plantation  lay  there. 
Bloody  Run,  according  to  tradition,  is  so  called  from  a  bloody  battle  Bacon  fought  there 
with  the  Indians.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  thing  in  the  history  of  those 
times  to  confirm  this  tradition,  and  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  Bloody  Run  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  battle  in  which  Hill  was  defeated,  and  Totopotomoi  tduin.  The 
stream  is  a  small  one,  and  is  said  during  the  battle  to  have  nm  bIood.'*t 

In  1679,  certain  privileges  were  granted  Capt.  Wm.  Byrd,upon  the  condition  that  he 
should  settle  fifty  able-bodied  and  well-armed  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls,  to  act  as 
a  protection  to  the  frontier  against  the  Indians. 

In  the  Westovcr  mss.  Col.  Byrd  mentions  his  plantations  at  the  falls,  as  follows : 
**  September  Idth,  (1732,)  for  the  pleasure  of  the  good  company  of  Mrs.  Byrd  and  her 
little  governor,  my  son,  I  went  about  half-way  to  the  falls  in  my  chariot.  There  we 
halted  not  far  from  a  purling  stream,  and  upon  the  stump  of  a  propagate  oak  picked  the 
bones  of  a  piece  of  roast  beef.  By  the  spirit  which  it  gave  me,  I  was  the  better  able 
to  part  with  the  dear  companions  of  my  travels,  and  to  perform  the  rest  of  my  journey 
CD  horseback  by  myself.  I  reached  Shacco*s  before  two  o'clock,  and  crossed  the  river 
to  the  mills.  I  had  the  grief  to  find  them  both  stand  as  still  for  the  want  of  water,  as 
la  dead  woman's  tongue  for  want  of  breath.  It  had  rained  so  little  for  many  weeks 
above  the  falls,  that  the  Naiads  had  hardly  water  enough  left  to  wash  their  faces.  How- 
ever, as  we  ought  all  to  turn  our  misfortunes  to  the  best  advantage,  I  directed  Mr. 
'fiooker,  my  first  minister  there,  to  make  use  of  the  lowness  of  the  water  for  blowing  up 
the  rocks  at  the  modth  of  tlie  canal.  »  *  *  The  water  now  flowed  out  of  the  river 
•0  slowly,  that  the  miller  was  obliged  to  pond  it  up  iu  the  canal,  by  setting  open  the 
flood-gates  at  the  mouth,  and  shutting  those  olosc,  at  the  mill.  By  this  contrivance,  he 
was  able  at  any  time  to  grind  two  or  three  bushols,  either  for  his  choice  customers  or  for 
the  use  of  my  plantations.  Then  I  walked  to  the  place  where  they  broke  the  flax, 
which  is  wrought  with  much  greater  case  than  the  hemp,  and  is  much  better  for  spin- 
ning. From  thence  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  weaver,  who  needed  a  little  of  Minerva's  in- 
spiration to  make  the  most  of  a  piece  of  cloth.  Then  I  looked  in  upon  my  Caledonian 
spinster,  who  was  mended  more  in  her  looks,  than  in  her  humor.  *  •  On  tlie  next 
day,  after  I  had  swallowed  a  few  poached  eggs,  we  rode  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal, 
and  from  thence  crossed  over  to  the  broad-rock  island  in  a  canoe.  Our  errand  was  to 
view  some  iron  ore,  which  we  dug  up  in  two  places.  That  on  the  surface  seemed  very 
spongy  and  poor,  which  gave  us  no  great  encouragement  to  search  deeper,  nor  did  the 
quantity  appear  to  be  very  great.  However,  for  my  greater  satisfaction,  I  ordered  a 
hand  to  dig  there  for  some  time  this  winter.  We  walked  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other,  being  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  found  the  soil  very  good,  and  too  high 
for  any  flood  less  than  Deucalion's  to  do  the  least  damage.  There  is  a  very  wild  pros- 
pect both  upwards  and  downwards,  the  river  being  full  of  rocks,  over  which  the  stream 
tumbled  witli  a  murmur  loud  enough  to  drown  tlie  notes  of  a  scolding  wife.  This  island 
would  make  an  agreeable  hermitage  for  any  good  Christian,  who  had  a  mind  to  retire 
from  the  world.'* 

Richmond  was  esteblished  a  town  by  law  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  May,  1742,  on 
land  belonging  to  Col.  William  Byrd,  who  died  in  1744.  The  locality  was  anciently 
called  Byrd's  Warehouse.  That  gentleman,  at  the  time,  had  a  warehouse  near  where 
the  Exchange  Hotel  now  is.  The  scat  of  a  Col.  Byrd  is  thus  described  in  Bumaby's 
Travels  in  North  America  in  1759-60.  He  "  has  a  small  place  called  Belvidere,  upon 
a  hill  at  the  lower  end  of  these  falls,  (James  River,)  as  romantic  and  elegant  as  any 
thing  I  have  ever  seen.     It  is  situated  very  high,  and  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the 

*  T.  M.*t  account  uf  Bacon's  Rebellion.  t  From  mss.  of  Charles  Camptwll,  E^., 
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riTer,  which  is  half  a  mQe  broad,  fomiin|r  catareeta  in  the  manner  above  deaeiibed. 
There  are  several  little  islands  scattered  carelessly  about,  very  rocky  and  covered  with 
trees,  and  two  or  three  villages  in  view  at  a  small  distance.  Over  all  these  you  discover 
a  prodif^ous  extent  of  wilderness,  and  the  river  winding  majestically  along  through  the 
midst  of  it." 

In  1777,  the  assailable  situation  of  Williamsburg  to  the  aggressions  of  the  enemyi 
occasioned  the  Assembly  of  the  state  to  remove  the  troops,  arms,  and  ammunition,  toge- 
ther with  the  public  records,  to  Richmond  ;  and,  partially  from  the  same  cause,  and  the 
extension  of  the  population  westward,  an  act  was  passed.  May,  1779,  to  remove  the  seat 
of  government  here.  At  this  time,  Richmond  was  an  insignificant  place,  scarcely 
affording  sufficient  accommodations  for  the  officers  of  government  The  legislature 
bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  a  city;  but  it  was  then  only  a  city  in  embryo,  with 
scarcely  any  thing  of  interest  except  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  scenery.  The  analo- 
gy of  the  situation  of  the  place  to  that  of  Richmond-on-the-Thames,  in  England,  sag. 
gested  the  name  the  town  bears.  The  public  buildings  were  temporary.  The  old  cupL 
tolf  which  was  private  property,  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  custom-house,  wad 
some  of  the  adjacent  buildings.     It  was  a  wooden  structure,  long  since  dratroyed. 

Richmond  was  invaded  by  the  traitor  Arnold  in  1781.  The  sub- 
joined account  is  from  Tucker's  Life  of  JeflTerson : 

On  the  3d  of  January  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  at  Jamestown,  and  on  the  4th  it 
reached  Westover,  where  about  900  men,  but  then  supposed  to  be  a  much  larger  foree» 
landed  under  the  command  of  the  notorious  Arnold,  and  proceeded  on  their  march  to- 
wards Richmond.  Until  then,  it  was  not  known  whether  that  town  or  Petersburg  waa 
the  object  of  attack.  The  governor,  [Jefferson,]  on  the  same  day,  called  out  the  wkoU 
of  the  militia  from  the  adjacent  counties ;  but  having  no  means  of  present  resistances 
he  endeavored  to  secure  that  part  of  the  public  property  which  could  be  removed,  by 
having  it  transported  to  the  south  bank  of  James  River.  Such  of  it  as  bad  been  jwe- 
viously  sent  to  Westham,  six  miles  above  Richmond,  was  also  ordered  to  cross  the  river. 
That  night  the  enemy  encamped  at  Four.mile  creek,  12  miles  below  Richmond.  At 
half  after  seven  o'clock  at  night,  the  governor  set  out  for  Westham,  and,  having  stopped 
to  hasten  the  transportation  of  the  arms  and  stores,  he  proceeded  to  join  his  family  At 
Tuckahoe,  eight  miles  further,  which  place  he  reached  after  midnight 

The  next  morning,  having  taken  his  family  across  the  river,  and  sent  them  to  a  place 
of  safety,  he  rode  down  to  Britton's,  opposite  to  Westham,  and  gave  further  orders  con- 
cerning the  public  property,  the  transportation  of  which  had  been  continued  through  the 
whole  night,  and  part  of  the  next  day,  until  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Manchester,  from  whence  be  had  a  full  view  of  the  invading  force,  liiey 
had  reached  Richmond  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  at  which  time  there 
were  only  200  militia,  including  those  of  the  town,  embodied. 

The  governor  wishing  to  advise  with  Baron  Steuben,  then  commanding  the  new  levies 
in  the  state  intended  for  the  south,  and  which  then  amounted  to  200  recruits,  went  to 
Chetwood's,  his  head-quarters,  a  few  miles  from  Manchester,  but  learning  he  was  at 
Coi.  Fleming's,  the  governor  proceeded  to  that  place,  where  he  continued  that  night. 
While  there,  some  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond  waited  on  him,  to  tender  an  offer  from 
Arnold  not  to  bum  the  town,  provided  British  vessels  were  permitted  to  come  to  it  nn- 
molested,  and  take  off  the  tobacco  there  deposited.  The  offer  was  unhesitatingly  re- 
jected. As  soon  as  Arnold  reached  Richmond,  he  sent  a  detachment  under  Col.  Sim- 
coe  to  destroy  the  cannon  foundry  above  the  town — which  having  done,  they  advanced 
to  Westham  ;  but  finding  that  all  the  public  property  sent  thither  had  been  transported 
over  the  river,  they  returned  to  Richmond  the  same  day.  On  the  6th,  the  governor  re- 
turned to  Britten's,  and  having  given  orders  respecting  the  public  archives,  rejoined  his 
family  in  the  evening  at  Fine  creek.  The  British,  after  burning  some  public  and  some  pri- 
vate buildines,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  left  Richmond  about  24  hours  alter 
they  entered  it,  encamped  at  Four-mile  creek,  and  on  the  7th,  at  Berkley  and  Westover : 
having  thus  penetrated  33  miles  into  the  country  from  the  place  of  debarkation,  ana 
completed  their  incursion,  without  loss,  in  48  hours  from  the  time  of  their  landing.  On 
the  7th,  the  governor  went  to  Manchester,  where  he  remained  that  night,  and  the  next 
day  returned  to  Richmond. 

The  bare  communication  of  the  fact,  that  a  force  c^  1,000,  or  at  most  1,500  men, 
was  able  to  invade  a  country  containing  at  that  time  a  population  of  more  than  half  a 
million,  and  50,000  enrolled  militia — ^march  to  its  metropolis— destroy  all  the  public  and 
much  of  the  private  property  found  there,  and  in  ita  neighborhood--and  to  leave  the 
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BuuBtrji  wilh  impuBity,  k,  at  fint,  calcultted  lo  exdte  our  nupiuG,  and  to  inTolTe  both 
tte  pBOpk,  tad  tbon  wbo  Bdmioiitend  iu  afikin,  in  onfl  indisciiniiiiUc  rapniach.  But 
tkiN  Meow  (a  be  littla  groond  for  eitha  wonder  or  ceuare,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
thtM  SOfOUO  militia  wars  icattered  over  a  surface  of  mora  than  ai  many  lauara  miles  ; 
that  the  metrapolii,  which  wai  thua  inialted,  was  bat  a  villafrc,  containing  acarcelj 
1,BB0  inhabitant!,  half  of  whom  were  alavea  ;  and  that  the  country  itself,  interaecled  by 
Mvnal  navigaUe  rireri,  could  not  be  defended  againit  thomddvn  incursioniof  an  enemy 
whose  naval  power  gave  it  the  entire  eomnuuid  of  the  water,  and  enabled  it  tu  approach 
withia  B  da;  ■  much  of  the  point  of  attack. 


Skirmuh  III  Richmond,  Jan.  5lh,  1T81. 
A.  Eebel  Infantry.— B.  Rebel  Cavalry.— C,  Queen's  Rangers,- D.  Queen's  Rangeti* 
Cavalry. — B.  Yagen. — F.  British  Army. — W.  Warelionses. 

We  here  give  a  narration  of  the  inva-sion  of  Richmond,  from 
Simcoe's  Journal.  Lieut. -Col.  Simcoe  was  th«  celebrated  com- 
mander of  a  partisan  corps  called  the  Queen's  Rangers,  Late  in 
life  he-  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada,  Although  a 
gentlemanly  man,  he  \^"as  noted  for  his  prejudices  against  the 
United  States.  The  engraving  eiven  is  mainly  important  as  de- 
lineating Richmond  as  it  then  was : 

On  the  arrival  at  Westover.  the  troops  H-rm  iiLimediutfly  disembarked:  at  first,  from 
the  reports  of  Iho  country  of  the  force  lliiit  wan  aggpinbliiiK  to  dpfond  Richmond,  Gcu. 
Arnold  henitated  whether  he  should  proceed  tliilhrr  or  not,  hie  pneitive  injunctions  being 
not  ts  undertake  any  Entcrpriso  that  had  niucli  riak  iu  il ;  but  Licut.-Cols.  Dundas  aud 
Simcoe,  concurring  that  one  dny'i  msrcli  might  be  made  with  perfect  accurily,  and  Ihat 
by  this  rncana  more  perfect  information  mifrlit  be  obtained,  tho  Iroopg  were  immcdialely 
[nit  in  motion,  and  proceeded  towards  Richmond,  where  Ihe  enemy  was  undcralood  to 
havB  very  conHderablH  magaiinea,  H  was  above  30  miles  from  Weslover ;  ueycral  (rons. 
poiti  had  not  arrived,  and  Gen.  Arnold's  force  did  not  amount  to  800  men.  On  the 
■eeond  day's  march,  while  a  bridge  was  replacing  over  a  creek,  the  advanced  guard 
only  having  pawed  over,  aomp  of  the  enemy's  mititia,  who  had  destroyed  il  Ilia  evening 
before,  and  were  to  asaamble  with  olhcra  to  defend  il,  were  deceived  by  the  dress  of  the 
Rangers,  and  came  to  Lieul.-Col.  Simcoe,  who  immediately  reprimanded  llicm  for  not 
coming  sooner,  held  conTeraation  with  tliem,  and  then  Bent  tham  prisoners  lo  Gen.  Ar- 
aaU.  Within  seven  mitv  of  Richmond,  a  utrol  of  the  enemy  appeared,  wbo,  on  being 
diMMivered,  fled  at  fail  q)eed :  the  Queen's  Rangers,  whouo  homes  were  in  a  miserable 
ooadition  from  the  voyage,  could  not  pun^uo  them.  ISoon  after,  Lieut. -Col.  Simcoe 
halted,  having  received  the  clearest  iuformatio]!  thai  a  road,  made  pusaable  by  wood 
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earte,  led  through  the  thickets  to  the  rear  of  the  heifjfhts  on  which  the  town  of  Rieb- 
mond  was  placed,  where  they  terminated  in  a  plain,  althoug^h  they  were  almoet  inaooa*- 
■ible  by  the  common  road.  (>ii  giving  this  information  to  Gen.  Arnold,  he  said  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  quit  the  road,  as  the  enemy  would  not  fight.  On  approaching  the  town. 
Gen.  Arnold  ordered  the  troops  to  march  as  open,  and  to  make  as  great  an  appearance, 
as  possible  ;  and  the  ground  was  so  favorable,  that  a  more  skilful  enemy  than  those  wiio 
were  now  reconnoitrinj^,  would  have  imagined  the  numbers  to  have  been  double.  The 
enemy  at  Richmond  appeared  drawn  up  on  the  heights  to  the  number  of  two  or  thrae 
hundred  men  :  the  roud  pa^ed  through  a  wood  at  tlie  bottom  of  these  heights,  and  tiiea 
ran  between  them  and  the  river  into  the  lower  town.  Lieut-Col.  Simcoe  was  ordered 
to  dislodge  them :  ho  mounted  the  hill  in  small  bodies,  stretching  away  to  the  ris^t,  m 
as  to  threaten  the  enemy  with  a  design  to  outflank  them ;  and  as  they  filed  off,  m  ap- 
pearance to  secure  their  fiank,  he  directly  ascended  with  his  cavalry,  where  it  was  to 
steep  that  they  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  their  horses.  Luckily,  the  enemy 
made  no  resistance,  nor  did  they  fire ;  but  on  the  cavalry's  arrival  on  the  summit,  le* 
treated  to  the  woods  in  great  confusion.  There  was  a  party  of  horsemen  in  the  lower 
town,  watching  the  motion  of  Lieut.-Col.  Dundas,  who,  the  heights  being  gained,  was 
now  entering  it.  Licut.-Col.  Simcoe  pushed  on  with  the  cavalry,  unnoticed  by  the 
enemy  in  the  lower  town,  till  such  time  as.  he  began  to  descend  almost  in  their  raer, 
when  an  impassable  creek  stopped  him,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  escape  to  the  lop 
of  another  hill  beyond  the  town.  Having  crossed  over  lower  down,  he  ascended  the  hill, 
using  such  conversation  and  words  towards  them  as  might  prevent  their  inclination  te 
retreat.  However,  when  the  Rangers  were  arrived  within  twenty  yards  of  the  summit, 
the  enemy,  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  but  made  up  of  militia,  spectators,  some  with 
and  some  without  arms,  galloped  ntf ;  they  were  immediately  pursued,  but  witliout  the 
least  regularity  :  Capt.  Shank  and  Tiieut.  Spencer,  who  had  met  with  good  horses  in  the 
country,  far  distanced  the  rest  of  the  cavalry.  Lieut-Col.  Simcoe  left  an  oflicer  to 
mark  the  position  he  meant  his  infantr\'  to  take  on  their,  arrival,  and  collecting  all  the 
men  he  could  overtake,  followed  Capt.  Sliank,  anxious  lest  his  ardor  should  prove  &tal : 
he  had  pursued  the  enemy  four  or  five  miles,  six  or  seven  of  whom  he  had  taken,  with 
several  horses— -a  very  well-timed  capture.  On  Lieut-Col.  Simcoe's  return,  he  met  with 
orders  from  Gen.  Arnold  to  march  to  the  foundry  at  Westham,  six  miles  from  Richmonda 
and  to  destroy  it ;  the  fiank  companies  of  Uie  80th,  under  Major  Gordon,  were  sent  ai 
a  reinforcement  With  these,  and  his  corps,  he  proceeded  to  the  foundry :  the  tnm- 
nions  of  many  pieces  of  iron  cannon  were  struck  off;  a  quantity  of  small  arms,  and  a 
great  variety  of  military  stores,  were  destroyed.  Upon  consultation  with  the  artillery- 
ofiiccr,  it  was  thought  better  to  destroy  the  magazine  than  to  blow  it  up.  This  fatiguing 
buKincss  w^as  effected,  by  carrying  the  powder  down  the  clifis,  and  pouring  it  in  the 
water  ;  the  warehouses  and  mills  were  then  set  on  fire,  and  many  explosions  happened 
in  different  parts  of  the  buildings,  which  might  have  been  hazardous,  had  it  been  relied 
on  that  all  the  powder  was  regularly  deposited  in  one  magazine  ;  and  the  foundry,  which 
was  a  very  complete  one,  was  totally  destroyed.  It  was  night  before  the  troops  returned 
to  Richmond  ;  the  provisions  which  had  been  made  for  them  were  now  to  be  cooked  : 
fatigued  with  the  march,  the  men  in  general  went  to  sleep  ;  some  of  them  got  into  pri- 
vate houses,  and  there  obtained  rum. 

Morse,  the  geographer,  thus  describes  Richmond  in  1789,  ten 
years  after  it  was  made  the  capital : 

It  "  contains  about  300  houses.  The  new  houses  are  well  built  A  large  and  elegant 
state-hou9C,  or  capitol,  has  lately  been  erected  on  the  hill.  The  lower  part  of  the  town 
is  divided  by  a  creek,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  which,  for  Virginia,  is  elegant  A 
handsome  and  expensive  bridge,  between  300  and  400  yards  in  length,  has  lately  been 
thrown  across  James  River  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  by  Col.  John  Mayo,  a  respectable 
and  wealthy  planter,  whose  seat  is  about  a  mile  from  Richmond.  This  bridge  connects 
Richmond  with  Manchester ;  and  as  the  passengers  pay  toll,  it  produces  a  handsome 
revenue  to  Col.  Mayo,  who  is  the  sole  proprietor.  The  falls  above  the  bridge  are  seven 
miles  in  length.  A  canal  is  cutting  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  which  is  to  tenninate 
in  a  basin  of  about  two  acres,  in  the  town  of  Richmond.  The  opening  of  this  canal 
promises  the  addition  of  much  wealth  to  Richmond."  In  the  year  1794,  the  canal  was 
so  far  completed  that  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  rapids  was  removed.  At  tliis  period, 
the  principal  merchants  of  Richmond,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  large  towns  in  Eaatem 
Virginia,  were  Scotch  and  Scotch  Irish.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  have  beeo 
described  by  Paulding  as  being  then  generally  "  a  race  of  moat  ancient  and  respectable 
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pluitan,  haTing  estates  in  the  coontry,  who  chose  it  for  their  residence  for  the  sake  of 
■odal  enjoyment.  They  formed  a  society  now  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  our 
cities.  A  society  of  people  not  exclusiTely  monopolized  by  money-makingr  pursuits,  bat 
of  liberal  education,  liberal  habits  of  thinking  and  acting ;  and  possessing  both  leieure 
and  inclination  to  cultiyate  those  feelings,  and  punue  those  objects  which  exalt  our 
natore,  rather  than  increase  onr  fortune." 


Richmond  has  increased  steadily  in  population  and  wealth  since 
it  became  the  metropolis  of  the  state.  The  population,  in  1800, 
was  5,737 ;  in  1810,  9,785 ;  in  1820,  12,067 ;  in  1830,  16,060 ;  in 
1840,  20,153.  '^Its  situation  is  beautiful,  and  even  romantic. 
Shockoe  and  Richmond  Hills  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  with 
Shockoe  creek,  a  bold  and  lively  stream,  between  them.  The  city 
is  spread  over  those  hills ;  and  along  the  margin  of  the  river  the 
hills  have  been  thrown  into  various  undulations,  and  present  a 
great  many  points  from  which  different  views  may  be  taken, 
highly  beautiful. 

**  The  picturesque  falls  and  rapids  of  the  river,  which  extend  more  than  six  miles ;  the 
islands ;  the  town  of  Manchester,  connected  by  two  bridges  with  Richmond  ;  tlie  rich 
plantations  adjoining  the  town ;  the  river,  winding  and  stretching  below  to  a  great 
extent ;  the  waving  nills  on  its  north  side,  and  the  valley  through  which  Shockoe  creek 
passes,  are  the  principal  objects  on  which  the  eye  fixes ;  and  from  everv  eminence  they 
are  seen  in  some  new  form,  and  under  some  new  coloring  of  light  and  shade  ;  the  whole 
presenting  the  three  great  requisites  of  landscape,  viz.,  grandeur,  beauty,  and  variety. 
Besides,  Richmond  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
amount  of  deaths,  on  an  average,  is  one  in  eighty-five.^^ 

With  some  trifling  exceptions,  the  streets  of  Richmond  intersect  each  other  at  right 
anries.  The  city  |>lot  has  been  greatly  extended  within  a  few  years,  and  it  now  has  an 
oaune  of  7}  miles  in  length,  and  an  area  of  3}  square  miles,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
is  unoccupied  by  buildings.  James  River,  immediately  in  front  of  the  principal  improve. 
ments,  is  interrupted  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  occasions  a  considerable  fall  iu  the 
stream.  Some  of  these  rocks  rise  into  beautiful  little  islands.  The  navigable  commu- 
nication around  the  falls,  by  means  of  a  canal  and  locks,  opened  many  years  since,  now 
forms  the  outlet  of  James  River  Canal,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  capacious 
basin,  situated  near  the  centre  of  business  in  the  city. 

In  the  western  division  of  the  city,  on  Shockoe  Hill,  stands  the  capitol,  on  a  com- 
manding situation,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  square  of  about  eight  acres.  It  is  a 
spacious  and  showy  building.  The  statue  of  Washington,  in  the  area  of  the  capitoU  was 
the  work  of  Iloudon,  a  French  sculptor.  It  was  made  by  the  order  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  at  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Jcficrson,  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the 
American  revolution.  The  costume  of  this  statue  is  the  military  dress  of  the  revolu- 
tion. One  hand  holds  a  cane,  the  other  rests  upon  the  fasces,  with  which  are  united 
the  sword  and  ploughshare,  and  over  it  a  martial  cloak.  The  inscription,  by  James 
Madison,  on  the  pedestal,  is  as  follows : 


Gkorok  Washinoton.  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have  caosed  this 
ttatne  to  be  erected,  as  a  monument  of  afiectlon  and 
gratitude  to  Gkorok  Washinoton  ;  who,  uniting  to 
the  endowments  of  the  hero  the  virtues  of  the  patriot, 
and  exerting  both  in  establishing  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  has  rendered  his  name  dear  to  his  fellow- 
citiKons,  and  given  the  world  an  immortal  example 
of  true  glory.  Done  in  the  year  of  Christ,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  in  the 
year  of  the  commonwealth  the  twelfth. 


Near  the  statue  of  Washington  is  a  marble  bust  of  Lafayette.  In  one  angle  of  capi. 
tol  square  stands  the  city-hall,  decorated  at  each  end  by  a  fine  Doric  portico  of  four 
colmnns.  Near  the.eastem  part  of  capitol  square  is  a  house  erected  for  the  residence  of 
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the  goremor  of  the  state.  In  another  port  of  Richmond  is  aeen  the  county  coort- 
house.  In  the  western  suburbs  of  the  city  is  the  state  penitentiary,  a  large  building  in 
the  form  of  a  hoiiow  square,  300  feet  long  and  110  feet  broad,  with  several  acres  of 
ground  connected  with  it.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  on  the  n.,  is  the  almshouse,  a 
spacious  building,  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds.  Among  the  other  public  building! 
are  a  county  and  city  jail,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  two  markets,  an 
armory  320  by  280  feet,  an  academy,  and  a  masonic  hall.  The  city  is  supplied  by 
water,  which  is  elevated,  by  water-power  and  two  forcing-pumps,  iuto  three  large  reeer- 
▼oirs,  containing  1,000,000  gallons  each,  from  which  it  is  distributed  over  the  city,  and 
forms  a  great  resource  in  case  of  fire,  as  well  as  a  supply  for  the  inhabitants.  The  oott 
of  these  works  was  about  $120,000.     There  arethree  banks  in  the  city. 

Richmond  is  well  situated  for  commerce.  Vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water  coma  to 
Rocket's,  about  a  mile  below  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  those  drawing  15  feet,  to  War. 
wick,  3  miles  below  the  city.  The  falls  in  James  River  are  obviated  by  the  canal,  and 
above  them  it  is  navigable  to  Lynchburg.  Regular  lines  of  packets  connect  this  city 
with  New  York  and  other  places,  and  it  is  connected  by  steamboats  to  Norfolk.  The 
principal  articles  of  exportation  are  wheat,  flour,  and  tobacco.  The  exports  amoimt  to 
about  $3,000,000  annually.     The  tonnage  of  this  port  in  1840,  was  6,911. 

The  manufactures  of  Richmond  are  also  extensive.  The  falls  of  the  James  River 
affi>rd  a  water-power  of  unlimited  extent.  There  were  in  1840,  17  foreign  commereial 
and  29  commission.houscs,  cap.  $3,062,000;  256  retail  stores,  cap.  $1,646,450; 
3  lumber-yards,  cap.  $24,000  ;  4  furnaces,  and  8  forges,  &c.,  cap.  $317,900 ;  machinery 
produced  amounted  to  $128,000;  1  cotton  factory,  5,810  sp.,  cap.  $175,000;  tobacco 
manufactories,  cap.  $492,250 ;  1  paper  factory,  cap.  $75,000  ;  3  flouring.mills,  2  grist- 
mills, 3  saw-mills,  total  cap.  $61,000 ;  8  printing-offices,  1  bindery,  2  daily,  6  weekly, 
and  2  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  1  periodical,  cap.  $48,700.  Total  cap.  in  manu- 
factories, $1,372,950. 

Richmond  contains  23  churches — 4  Protestant  Episcopal,  4  Baptist,  4  Methodisty 
3  Presbyterian,  (one  of  them  a  Bethel,)  1  Catholic,  1  German  Lutheran,  1  Disciples,  or 
Campbellite,  1  Univeraalist,  1  Friends,  or  Quakers,  I  African,  2  Jewish  Synagogues. 

The  Monumental  (Episcopal)  Church  is  a  handisome  octagonal  edifice,  erect^  upon 
the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  Richmond  Theatre,  which^  was  burnt  in  1811.  The 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  victims  in  that  sad  catastrophe,  are  deposited  in  a  marble 
urn  which  stands  in  the  front  portico  of  the  church,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Moore  preached  here  during  his  whole  residence  in  Richmond. 

The  Monumental  congregation  are  now  building  a  new  structure,  to  which  they  in- 
tend  removing,  to  be  called  St  Paul's  Church.  Its  model  is  St  Luke's,  in  Philadelphia, 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  much  elaborated.     The  spire  is  to  be  208  feet  high. 

The  subjoined  account  of  the  burning  of  the  Richmond  Theatre, 
was  published  in  the  Richmond  Standard  the  following  day. 

Last  night  the  play-house  in  this  city  was  crowded  with  an  unusual  audience.  There 
could  not  have  been  less  than  600  persons  in  the  house.  Just  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  play,  the  scenery  caught  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  building  was  wrapped 
in  flames.  It  is  already  ascertained  that  sixty -one  persons  were  devoured  by  that  moct 
terrific  element  The  editor  of  this  paper  was  in  the  house  when  the  ever-tu-be-remem- 
bered  deplorable  accident  occurred.  He  is  informed  that  the  scenery  took  fire  in  the 
back  part  of  the  house,  by  the  raising  of  a  chandelier ;  that  the  boy  who  was  ordered  by 
some  of  the  players  to  raise  it,  stated  that  if  he  did  so,  the  scenery  would  take  fire, 
when  he  was  commanded  in  a  peremptory  manner  to  hoist  it  The  boy  obeyed,  and 
the  fire  instantly  communicated  to  the  scenery.  He  gave  the  alarm  in  the  rear  of  the 
stage,  and  requested  some  of  the  attendants  to  cut  the  cords  by  which  the  combustible 
materials  were  suspended.  The  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  this  became  panic- 
struck,  and  sought  his  own  safety.  This  unfortunately  happened  at  a  time  when  one 
of  the  performers  was'  playing  near  the  orchestra,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  stage, 
with  its  horrid  danger,  was  obscured  from  the  audience  by  a  curtain. 

The  flames  spread  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  lightning  ;  and  the  fire  falling  from  the 
ceiling  upon  the  performer,  was  the  first  notice  the  audience  had  of  their  danger.  Even 
then,  many  supposed  it  a  part  of  the  play,  and  were  a  little  time  restrained  from  flight 
by  a  cry  from  the  stage  that  there  was  no  danger.  The  performers  and  their  attendant! 
in  vain  endeavored  to  tear  down  the  scenery ;  the  fire  flashed  in  every  part  of  the  house 
with  a  rapidity  horrible  and  astonishing ;  and,  alas !  gushing  tears  and  unspeakable 
anguish  deprived  me  of  utterance.    No  person  who  was  not  present  can  form  any  idea 
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Bartdag  of  the  Eiekmead  Thtatrt. 

[TlMil>oira«i|m*iii)tDrifaeham)nirorth<ih«in!  at  Hldimniiil,  on  the  nluhl  nrDHembnlGth,  Ull, 
bt  Rdnted  copy  ftom  one  [lUbllsMrd  uiPhllnihlphln.tayB.  B-Tannrri  Id  Itac  Pcbiuorir  roHonlng.) 

No  words  can  cxprtsB  hin  liorroi  when,  on  turning  rotmd.  lie  discovered  the  whole 
building  lo  be  in  flumes.  Tlicrc  u'oR  hut  one  door  fur  the  grcaleat  part  of  the  nudicncc 
to  pu».  Mvu,  women,  and  cliildri'ii  wiire  prpamnj;  upon  each  other,  wJiilv  the  flames 
were  seizing  upon  those  bctiind.  Tlic  editor  went  to  llic  ditrervnt  windows,  whicli  were 
very  hinh,  and  iinplDred  liis  ffllow-crcitturcs  to  save  their  lives  hv  jumping  out  of  Ihent. 
Those  nearest  the  windoWH,  ifynoRiiit  of  tlieir  danger,  were  afmid  lo  leap  doira,  U'liilc 
those  behiiiil  them  were  seen  catcliing  on  fire,  and  urllhing  in  the  grcatett  aconiea  of 
paiu  and  diHtrcsH.  At  length  tlioso  beliiiid,  urged  b;  the  pmsirijr  I1um«>,  piu^ed  thoirii 
who  wen'  ncnmit  to  the  window,  and  people  of  every  description  bcijan  to  fall  one  Upon 
another,  sonic  with  tlicir  clothes  oil  Are,  Eotne  half  rousted.  Oh,  wretched  me  '.  Uli, 
afflicted  penple !  Would  tn  (rod  I  could  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  in  any  ahapp. 
couhl  individnal  suflcrinfr  have  purchased  tho  safety  of  iny  ttiends,  nij  benefactors,  of 
those  wlioin  I  loved! . . .  The  editor,  with  tlicuSHistanco  of  others,  eiiught  several  of  thoxe 
whom  he  had  begifed  lo  leup  from  the  windows.  Uno  lady  jumped  out  when  all  her 
clolhes  were  on  fire.  Ho  tore  lliein  hurniiig  from  her,  stripped  her  of  her  lust  rafts,  and, 
protecting  her  iiakednciia  with  his  coat,  curried  her  from  the  lire.  Fathers  and  inothen 
were  deploring  the  Ions  of  their  ciiildren,  children  the  loss  of  their  parents ;  husbands 
were  heard  lo  lunient  their  lost  companions,  wives  were  bemoaning  their  burnt  huHbands. 
The  people  were  Keen  wringing  their  bands,  beating  their  heads'  and  breasts  ;  and  thom 
that  had  secured  themselves,  seenied  to  uuflcr  greater  torments  than  those  enveloped  in 
the  flames. 

Oh  I  distracting  memory  I  Who  that  saw  tliis  can  think  of  it  again,  and  yet  retain 
hissenncs!  Do  1  dream!  No,  no :  Oh,  that  il  were  but  a  dream.  My  God!  who 
that  saw  his  friends  and  nearest  connections  devoured  by  lire,  and  laying  in  heaps  at  the 
door,  will  not  regret  that  he  ever  lived  to  see  such  a  sight  1  Could  ravages  have  seen 
this  memorable  event  it  would  even  soften  their  hearts. 

\  aad  gloom  pervades  this  place,  and  every  counlcuance  is  cast  dawn  to  the  earlh. 


HBKBico  cotmrr.  SI  I 

Th«  Ion  of  ■  huDdi«d  tboOMnil  fnendi  on  the  Geld  of  battle  conld  not  touch  the  henrt 
like  thii.  EnougJi.  Imagiae  vhil  canuol  be  doKribed.  The  mod  dlsluit  and  iiTi|>la- 
csble  enemy,  and  Ihe  nioet  UTage  barbarians,  will  maucn  out  unhappy  lot.  All  of 
tbon  in  the  pit  cKaped,  and  had  cleared  theoLielvea  Fram  the  hanie,  before  IhoH  in  tha 
boiei  oould  get  down  ;  and  the  doot  waa  for  «ome  time  empty.  Thoae  from  above  wera 
pualuDK  each  other  down  the  atepc,  when  Ihe  hiudennoat  might  have  got  out  bv  lea|iiDf 
into  the  pit.  A  gentleman  end  lady  who  othrrwiie  would  ha»c  periahed,  had  their  bvtm 
Mved  bj  being  provident  ally  thrown  from  Ihe  aecond  boiei.  There  would  not  bar* 
been  the  kait  difficulty  m  deiceadmg  from  the  fint  boisa  into  the  pit- 


Si.  JoAn'i  CiurcA. 

In  addition  to  the  list  now  ^'ivcn,  it  is  believed  tbat  at  ImM  axty  oth«n  petitlMdi 
whose  namee  are  not  yet  Bscsrtained  : 

Georce  W.  Smhb.  gavmioc,  A.  B.  Vcnable,  pmldeni  nr  the  buk,  Benjunln  Bona,  wife,  »Bt  attn, 
Mn.  Tayloe  Bniion.  Mr*.  PBltenoa.  Mn.  G»]lc|n.  Mini  Coiiyen.  UenL  J.  Glhbna.  In  aiuaiptlaf  to  MM 
MlH  Coayen :  Mn.  E.  F>«e.  MIh  LonlH  Mnyo.  Mn,  William  Cdok,  MHa  RIvlna  Coutu.  Mn.  Joka  I^a- 
Irjr,  ULh  U.Nelmn,  Hi»  Helton.  Ml»  1^.  Wio.  Rnmn.  Mlu  Jnlla  llrney.MlH  Whldock,  Oeona 
Diion.  A.  MHnhsIl  (nf  IVyltaaJ  IjiakB  his  nrck  In  MlemnllnK  In  Inaip  Ami  ■  wLadmr.  HIa  Abb  t^afe 
MlH  SlevenioB.  (of  Spntuylnnia,)  Mn.  Glhson,  Mlu  Maria  Hnaur,  Mn.  Mnrv  DbvU.  MIm  GtfBrt. 
Thomu  Lccniii.  Jans  Wade.  Hn.  Plekel.  Mn.  Hmob.  NrL  Laroieil  nnrl  niere.  Jo.  Jaroln,  Ml»  Jaeobl, 
Miu.  A.  BaniDHn,  Ml»  H.  Hurth  Edward  Waamn,  jr.  Iwo  HiMn  Tnnlai.  Mn.  Gcnr,  Mn.  EHcMI, 
Mlu  Paury  Griffin.  Mn.  Moh  and  dan^hlcr.  MIh  LitUepnte,  HUu  Brbrrrii  Ciink.  Mn.  ClnnilR  aad  Iwa 
rhildnn,  MIh  Miii«arEtCnpe]anil.  MiMKwalhmny.MlHClay.damhlcror  M,  (.'lay.  member  of  Coa^Hi, 
MiM  UatewocKt.  Mn,  Tboooi  WIUod,  Wm.  Boultaeaie,  Hn.  Bdben  GicEnbow,  Mn.  C'OBverl  and  ehlU, 
Mill  Green,  Miu  C.  Raphael, 

'"im  Ibvaira,  tba  Ibllowina  roHilniWs  were  ndopied : 

'-  ■~-  "--  dUuai  of  RIcb- — '  —- '  "— — 

requHlRl  ID  aw 
ie  purpoH  of  B( 


St.  John's  CnuBrn,  on  Richmond  Hill,  is  the  oldest  colonial  place 
of  worship  in  the  town.  It  is  preserved  with  religious  carei  and 
has  been  somewhat  modernized  by  the  addition  of  a  tower.  This 
church  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  grave-yard,  embosomed  by  trees, 
where  etll  around  in  crowded  hillocks  are  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 


919  Hmioo  oouinrr. 

It  wii  iierB,  IB  the  VirgiiiiA  oonreDtioD  of  TS,  thmt  Patrick  Henry  thnndered  againet 
tlM  oommon  oppraaaor  of  Amerioat  and  ottered  that  immoital  aentence,  "  CHioe  Me  lilu 
ertoy  er  give  me  demth  /" 

llie  celebrated  Virginia  oniTenUon  of  '88,  that  met  to  ratify  the  federal  ceiiatitntioii« 
MnmUedwUhuiitB  walla.  The  tranaeendent  talenta  engaged  in  ita  diacoMoiit  "  tempted 
iadnatry  to  give  up  its  pnmiita,  and  CTen  dianpation  ita  objeota,"  for  the  hi^  intdlec- 
tnal  foaat  here  praeented.  Among  the  crowd  fiom  £ur  and  near,  who  filled  the  hall,  **  no 
boatle,  no  aoond  waa  heard,  aaTe  oily  a  ali^t  movement  when  aome  new  apeaker  araaoy 
whom  they  were  all  eager  to  aee  aa  well  aa  to  hear ;  or  when  aome  maater-etroke  of  elo- 
quence ahot  thrilling  luong  their  nervea,  and  extorted  an  involnntary  and  inartictdata 
mormnr.  Day  kfker  day  waa  thif  banqoet  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  apread  before  them» 
with  a  delicacy  and  variety  which  could  never  cloy."  Among  ita  illnatrioua  membera 
were  Madiaon,  Marahall,  and  Monroe;  and  <*  there  were  thoee  aagea of  other  daya,  Fen- 
dklon  and  Wythe ;  there  waa  leen  the  Spartan  vu;or  and  oompactneaa  of  George  Nieho. 
Ibb;  and  there  ahone  the  radiant  geniua  and  aenai6lity  of  Greyaon ;  the  Romah  energy 
and  the  Attic  wit  of  Gecvge  Maaon  waa  there ;  and  there  alio  the  daano  taate  and 
kannooy  <tf  Edmund  Randolph ;  <  the  aplendid  conflagration'  of  the  high-minded  Innia ; 
and  the  matchleaa  eloqaenoe  d  the  immortal  Henry !" 

The  medical  department  of  Hampden  Sidney  College  waa  eetabliabed  in  the  year 
1888,  and  haa  aucceeded  beyond  the  ezpectatiooaof  ita  moat  eangnine  fieienda.  The  no- 
oeanty  of  an  inatitntion  where  the  young  men  of  Virginia  might  proeecnte  the  atody  of 
ihediqlne  without  incurring  the  ezpenae  of  a  vrinter'a  reaidence  in  a  northern  city,  had 
long  been  keenly  folt,  and  the  P[p*t  waa  earned  into  effect  by  a  fewenteipriaing  mem* 
ban  of  the  focuUy  leaident  in  Kiohmond.  Unaaaiated  by  lepalative  appropriatun,  thia 
eeOege  atnurgled  noUy  thnmgh  an  infkncv  of  aix  yean,  and  "  now  prewnta  to  the  atu- 
denl  of  the  iMaling-art  advantagea  not  to  be  ampareed  by  any  other  eatabliehment  in  the 
Unioo."  The  hoqutala  of  the  penitentiary  and  ahnahonae  are  under  the  auperviaion  of 
the  profaawra ;  and  the  moal  abundant  opportnnitiea  for  clinical  atudy  are  thua  affivded. 
Attached  to  the colle|je  bufldinc  ia  an eztenaiveinfiimaiy.  ThecoUege  building  recently 
erected,  ia  a  fine  apecunen  of  the  Egyptian  atyle  of  architecture,  admireUy  arraii^^  for 
the  pmpoeei  of  lecture  and  diaaection.  The  foUowiog  ia  the  faculty  >— Auguatua  Lb. 
Wamer,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  foculty,  John  Cullen,  M.  D.,  Jefiiee  Wyman,  M.  D.,  8. 
Maqiin,  M.  D.,  L.  W.  Chamberiayne,  M.  D.,  R.  L.  Bohannan,  M.  D. 

St  Vincent's  College,  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  is  pleasantly  situated 
about  a  mile  east  of  the  city.  The  Rev.  Bishop  Whelan  is  presuient  There  is  a  vary 
respectable  number  of  students,  who  attend  mass  every  morning  at  the  chapel  in  Rich- 
mond. 

Richmond  CoU^,  a  Baptist  institution,  was  incorporated  by  act  of  legislatura 
hi  the  year  1832.  The  Rev.  Robert  Ryland  is  president  of  the  institution.  It  contains 
five  or  six  professors,  and  about  one  hundred  students.  The  buildings  are  delightfoily 
aituated,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  on  the  Fredericksburg  rail.road. 

The  Richmond  Academy,  Wm.  Burk  principal,  is  a  school  for  the  preparation  of 
youth  for  college  in  the  higher  branches  of  classical  and  mathematical  education.  There 
are  five  teachers,  and  some  ninety  or  one  hundred  pupils.  The  pupils  are  allowed  the 
privilege  of  being  enrolled  in  a  corps  of  cadets,  at  their  option,  in  which  the  ejEerciaes'  of 
drill  and  military  tactics  are  taught  by  a  competent  professor. 

The  Orphan  Asylum  is  an  institution  under  the  direction  of  the  **  Ladies'  Humane 
Association,"  for  the  education  and  support  of  female  orphans.  A  large  number  of  thia 
mifortunate  class  are  maintained  there  annually.  A  commodious  and  elegant  building 
haa  been  recently  erected,  out  of  a  munificent  bequest  of  the  late  Edmund  Walls,  Esq. 

There  is  also,  in  Richmond,  a  Lancasterian  free  school  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 


The  following  are  slips  cut  from  newspapers*  The  first  was 
published  a  few  years  since,  under  the  signature  of  C.  C,  and  is  a 
graphic  sketch  of  the  Virginia  convention  of  1829-30.  The  sec- 
ond is  an  inscription  on  a  monument  at  Turkey  island,  in  this 
county.    The  last  is  from  the  Virginia  Gazette  of  August  — ,  1 776 : 

CoifVBNTioN  ov  VnoofXAd — I  attended  the  debatea  of  this  body  a  fortnight    The  capi- 
tol|  m  which  the  convention  aat,  ia  a  fino  building,  nobly  aituated— 4nore  ao  than  any 


HEiruoo  couirnr*  SIS 

other  I  have  teen  in  this  country.  Richmond' ii  a  pietiiratqiie  place ;  the  James  looks 
heautiftii  there  in  a  spring  morning ;  the  rocks  and  islands,  and  foaming  rapids,  and  mnr- 
moring  falls,  and  floating  mists,  all  li^ht  and  flriorioas,  onder  a  clear  blue  sky.  The 
oonventipn  boasted  several  men  of  distmction — ^Madison,  Monroe,  Giles,  Marshall,  Ran. 
dolph,  Leigh,  Tazewell,  &o.  Mr.  Madison  sat  on  the  left  of  the  speaker,  Mr.  Monroe 
on  the  right  Mr.  Madison  spoke  once  for  half  an  boor ;  bat  although  a  pin  might  have 
been  heard  to  drop,  so  low  was  his  tone,  that  from  the  gallery  I  could  distingmsh  only 
one  word,  and  that  was,  "  Constitation."  He  stood  not  more  than  six  fbet  ftom  the 
speaker.  When  he  rose,  a  great  part  of  the  members  left  their  seats  and  clustered 
around  the  aged  statesman,  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees.  -  Mr.  Madison  was  a  small  man, 
of  ample  forehead,  and  some  obliquity  of  vision,  (I  thought  the  efliect  probably  of  age,) 
his  eyes  appearing  to  be  slightly  introverted.  His  dress  was  plain  ;  his  overcoat  a  faded 
brown  surtout  Mr.  Monroe  was  very  wrinkled  and  weather-beaten — ungraceful  in  atU. 
tude  and  gesture,  and  his  speeches  only  common.piace.  Mr.  Giles  wore  a  crutch — was 
then  governor  of  the  state.  His  style  of  delivery  was  perfectly  conversational — no  ges. 
Utre,  no  eSori ;  but  in  ease,  fluency,  and  tact,  surely  he  had  not  there  his  equal ;  his 
words  were  like  honey  pouring  {torn  an  eastern  rock.  Judge  Marehall,  whenever  he 
^K>ke,  which  was  seldom,  and  only  for  a  short  time,  attracted  great  attention.  His  ap- 
pearance was  revolutionary  and  patriarchal.  Tall,  in  a  bog  surtout  of  blue,  with  a  face, 
of  {[enios,  and  an  eye  of  fire,  his  mind  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  condensation ;  he 
distilled  an  argument  down  to  its  essence.  There  were  two  parties  in  the  house ;  the 
western  or  radical,  and  the  eastern  or  conservative.  Judge  Marshall  proposed  something 
ia  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  John  Randolph  was  remarkably  deliberate,  distinct,  ana 
emphatic.  He  articulated  excellently,  and  gave  the  happiest  effect  to  all  he  said.  His 
person  was  frail  and  uncommon — ^his  face  pale  and  withered — ^but  his  eye  radiant  as  a 
diamond.  He  owed,  perhaps,  more  to  his  manner  than  to  his  matter ;  and  his  mind  was 
rather  poetical  than  logical  Yet  in  his  own  peculiar  vein,  he  was  superior  to  any  of 
his  cotemporaries.  Benjamin  Watkins  Lei^h  cut  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  conven- 
tion, as  the  leader  of  the  lowland  party.  His  diction  is  clear,  correct,  elegant,  and  might 
be  safely  committed  to  print  just  as  spoken.  Yet  high  as  he  stands,  he  is  not  perhaps  in 
the  highest  rank  of  speakers.  He  never  lightens,  never  thunders ;  he  can  charm,  he 
can  convince,  but  he  can  hardly  overwhelm.  Mr.  Tazewell  I  never  saw  up  but  once,  for 
a  moment,  on  a  point  of  order ;  a  tall,  fine-looking  man.  P.  P.  Barbour  presided  over 
the  body  with  great  dignity  and  ease.  Of  these  seven  extraordinary  men,  four  have 
nnce  died,  to  wit :  Monroe,  Giles,  Randolph,  and  Marshall.  Mr.  Leigh  is  now  a  Uni- 
ted States  senator,  and  Mr.  Tazewell  governor  of  Virginia. 


The  foundation  of  this  pillar  was  laid  in  the  calamitous  year  1771,  when  all  the  great 
rivers  of  this  country  were  swept  by  inundations  never  before  experienced ;  which 
changed  the  face  of  nature,  and  left  traces  of  their  violence  that  will  remain  for  ages. 


On  Monday  last,  being  court-day,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  publicly 
proclaimed  in  the  town  of  Richmond,  before  a  large  concourse  of  respectable  freehold- 
en  of  Henrico  county,  and  upwards  of  200  militia,  who  assembled  on  that  grand  occa- 
sion. It  was  received  with  universal  shouts  of  joy,  and  re-echoed  by  three  volleys  of 
small-arms.  The  same  evening  the  town  was  illuminatedf  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  held  a  club,  where  many  patriotic  toasts  were  drunk.  Although  there  were 
near  one  thousand  people  present,  the  whole  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  decorum, 
and  the  satisfaction  visible  in  every  countenance,  sufficiently  evinces  their  determination 
to  support  it  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Now  will  America's  sons  her  flune  incrMie, 

In  arms  and  science^  with  glory,  honor,  and  peace. 


"  Edmund  Randolph  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  revolution. 
After  having  filled  several  honorable  stations  in  the  state,  he  was,  in  1779,  elected  to  a 
seat  in  Congress,  and  held  it  until  1782.  In  1787,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  federal  constitution,  but  voted  against  its  adoption.  The  next  year 
he  was  chosen  governor  of  Virginia,  and  in  1789,  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  in  1794,  secretary  of  state,  which  office  he  resigned  the  succeeding 
year.  He  died  Sept  13th,  1813."  His  personal  and  inteUectual  characteristics  are 
dsioribed  in  the  British  Spy. 
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"The  old  Stone  Houie  "  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  Main- 
street,  a  few  rods  below  the  market.  It  is  the  oldest  dwelling 
standing  in  Richmond,  and  among  the  first  ever  built  in  the  town. 

It  ii  the  retidcDce  uid  propertr  of  Mn.  Eliiabcth  Welih,  nod  hu  been  in  the  aama 
(kiniiy  for  iti  geaontioDi.  Mr.  Jacob  Ege,  her  grett-grandfather,  wu  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, who  ■ettled  apon  thij  Bpol  when  there  were  few  or  no  inbabilanti  on  the  *ite  of 
the  town,  wad  pierioua  to  the  erection  of  Bjrd'e  warehouse.    Mr.  Ege  hid  oripaallj 


Wa*  a  young  man,  attending  echoo]  in ,  Richmondg  he  boarded  here.  Mi.  Samuel  Ege, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Weigh,  reaided  in  fbii  booie  during  the  revolulioD.  At  ihiit  time 
it  WBB  one  of  the  beet  houses  in  Richmond.  It  haa  been  honored  by  the  vigita  of  Wash- 
in^n,  JeSeraon,  Lafayelte,  MadieoD,  Henry,  and  other  dialiogniihed  penonagcs.  This 
part  of  (he  town  was  firgt  getlJed,  and  it  gradually  extended  to  Ihc  eapilol,  which  build- 
ing was  commenced  in  1780,  and  wag  several  years  in  congtructing.  Il  wai  a  ques- 
tion whelhei  il  ghould  be  on  Richmond  Hill,  or  where  it  now  in.  It  was  decided  by  a 
gentleman's  giving  all  (he  land  included  in  the  capitol  square. 

When  tbe  British,  under  Arnold,  invaded  Richmond  in  1781,  Mr.  Ege  was  abaeni  on 
duty,  as  a  commlsauy  in  the  American  army.  Tbe  fimt  his  wife  (Mn.  Welsh's 
mother)  knew  of  tbeir  approach,  waa  (he  sHing  a  body  of  their  cavalry  galloping  down 
Bichmond  Hill,  then  much  steeper  than  at  present.  She  described  it  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful sight  ehe  ever  witnessed.  One  of  their  oSceri  quartered  with  her.  The  enemy 
broke  open  the  stores,  and  emptied  the  liqiion  and  pravisiana  into  the  guttcro.  The 
spirits  ran  into  Ihe  creek  and  gutten.  The  cows  ajid  hogs,  having  partaken  of  the 
liquid,  were  seen  staggering  aboat  the  streets. 


HENRY. 

Hevry  was  formed  in  1776,  from  Pittsylvania,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Patrick  Henry.  It  is  in  form  approaching  a  square  of 
about  18  miles  on  a  side.  Its  extreme  sw.  angle  is  crossed  by  the 
two  branches  of  Mary's  River ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  area 
of  the  county  is  included  in  the  valley  of  Smith's  River,  which  en- 
ters the  county  near  its  nw.  anglct  and  forms  a  junction  with  the 
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Dan  near  its  be.  angle.  Tobacco,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  wheat, 
are  the  principal  staples.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  4,243,  slaves  2,852, 
free  colored  240  ;  total,  7,335. 

Martinsville,  the  county-seat,  lies  near  the  n.  bank  of  Smith's 
River,  about  70  miles  sw.  of  Lynchburg,  and  194  miles  from  Rich- 
mond. It  is  but  a  small  village,  situated  on  a  beautiful  eminence, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
well  supplied  with  excellent  springs. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Isle  of  Wight  was  one  of  the  eight  original  shires  into  which 
Virginia  was  divided  in  1634.  Its  name  originally  was  Warr(»» 
quyoake  shire^  which  it  retained  three  years  only,  when  its  present 
one  was  given  to  it  The  county  is  37  miles  long,  with  a  mean 
width  of  1 1 :  it  has  many  creeks  and  swamps  upon  its  surface,  and 
a  great  variety  of  soil,  though  it  is  generally  thin  and  sandy. 
Pop.  in  1840,  whites  4,918,  slaves  3,786,  free  colored  1,268 ;  total, 
9,972. 

Smithfield  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  65  miles  south- 
easterly from  Richmond,  15  above  Hampton  Roads,  and  3  miles 
from  James  River.  It  lies  on  an  elevated  bank  on  the  margin  of 
Pagan  creek,  a  bold  and  navigable  stream,  commanding  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  both  land  and  water  scenery — the  country  for  10  miles 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  James  is  in  full  view.  This  town  was 
established  in  February,  1752,  ten  years  after  the  founding  of 
Richmond.  Arthur  Smith,  Esq.,  the  original  owner  of  the  land, 
had  then  laid  it  out  into  streets  and  lots,  and  being  ^  an  healthy 
place,  and  open  to  trade  and  navigation,''  it  had  begun  to  be  built 
and  settled  upon.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act,  Robert  Burwell, 
Arthur  Smith,  William  Hodsden,  James  Baker,  James  Dunlop, 
James  Arthur,  and  Joseph  Bridger,  gentlemen,  were  appointed 
trustees.  Smithfield  at  present  contains  10  or  12  stores,  1  Episco- 
palian, 1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist  church,  and  a  population  of 
about  1000.  The  village  is  ornamented  with  shade-trees ;  and  the 
numerous  porches  to  the  dwellings  impress  the  stranger  favorably 
as  to  the  social  and  neighborly  habits  of  its  people.  Several  ves- 
sels sail  from  Smithfield  with  the  exports  of  the  county.  Among 
these  is  bacon,  cured  here,  which  has  long  been  celebrated,  and 
commands  the  preference  in  all  markets.  M ayfield  is  a  small  vil- 
lage in  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

Within  an  hour's  ride  from  Smithfield,  near  the  road  to  Suffolk, 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  stands  an  ancient  church  in  ruins.  It 
is  alike  an  object  of  interest  from  its  secluded  situation,  and  its 
great  antiquity.  We  have  before  us  a  communication  from  a  highly 
respectable  gentleman  of  this  vicinity,  which  gives  strong  evidence 
that  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  between  the  years  1630 
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and  1636.  Tradition,  too,  states  that  it  wsa  the  second  chnrch 
erected  in  Virginia.  The  brick,  lime,  and  timber,  were  imported 
fircun  England.    The  timber  is  English  oak,  and  was  framed  be- 


Anatnt  Chutck,  M«r  StiuthfieU. 
fore  shipment  The  whole  structure  was  built  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner ;  and  even  now,  the  wood-work,  where  not  exposed 
to  rain,  is  perfectly  sound,  and  the  mortar  sufHciently  hard  to  strike 
fire  when  in  cotlision  with  steel.  The  structure  is  of  brick,  has  a 
lofly  tower,  and  is  in  good  preservation.  Its  walls  are  overrun  with 
a  delicate  net-work  of  vines. 

In  its  day,  it  was  a  splendid  edifice.  One  window,  of  about  25 
feet  in  height,  was  composed  of  painted  glass,  representing  scrip- 
tural subjects.  It  was  probably  abandoned  about  the  period  of  the 
American  revolution,  when  the  Episcopal  church,  for  a  time,  be- 
came nearly  extinct  in  Virginia.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
it  has  been  temporarily  occupied  by  a  sect  called  CKellyites. 
There  is  a  project,  which  may  be  carried  into  efTect,  to  repair  it.  If 
successful,  generations  yet  unborn  will  meet  within  its  time-hal- 
lowed  walls,  where,  even  now,  more  than  two  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  their  forefathers  first  raised  the  hymn  of  praise  to 
the  living  God. 


JACKSON. 

Jackson  was  formed  in  1831,  from  Mason,  Kanawha,  and  Wood : 
It*  length  is  83,  and  its  mean  breadth  24  miles.    The  surface  is 
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hilly,  and  the  soil  well  adaptet)  to  grazing.  The  bottom  lands  os 
Mill  creek  and  its  branches  are  of  the  first  qaality.  From  the 
interior  of  the  county,  the  principal  exports  are  cattle  and  pork ; 
along  the  Ohio,  which  bounds  it  on  the  west,  the  people  export 
large  quantities  of  staves,  hoop-poles,  and  lumber  of  all  kinda. 
Pop.  in  1840,  whites  4,B03,  slaves  87;  total,  4,890. 

Ripley,  the  county-seat,  lies  336  miles  northwesterly  from  Rich- 
mond, and  13  from  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  Great  Mill  creek,  at  iti 
confluence  with  Sycamore  creek.  Although  but  recently  estab- 
lished, it  is  a  thriving  village,  containing  2  mercantile  stores,  and 
about  30  dwellings.  Ravenswood,  10  miles  hb.  of  Ripley,  on  the 
Ohio,  contains  1  church,  1  store,  1  steam  saw-mill,  and  aboat  IS 
dwellings. 


JAMES  CITY. 

Jamss  Crrr  was  one  of  the  eight  original  shires  into  which 
Virginia  was  divided  in  1634.  It  has  York  River  on  its  northern, 
and  the  James  on  its  southern  boundary.  Its  length  is  23  miles, 
mean  breadth  8  miles.  Pop.,  whites  1,825,  slaves  1,S47,  free 
colored  507  ;  total,  3,779. 


Jamestown,  the  Hrst  settlement  in  British  America,  was  settled 
by  Capt  John  Smith  and  his  companions,  May  13th,  1607.  The 
site  is  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  James.  The  water  is 
gaining  on  the  shore,  and  the  time  may  arrive  when  the  waves 
will  roll  over  it  Of  this  deeply  interesting  spot,  little  remains  but 
a  church-yard,  and  the  tower  of  an  ancient  church — a  venerable 
memento  of  antiquity,  carrying  back  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  as 
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he  hurries  by  in  a  passing  steamer,  to  scenes  long  since  vanished 
**  down  time's  lengthening  way.**  How  appropriate  and  beautiful 
are  the  reflections  of  the  British  Spy  at  this  spot : 

It  is  difficult  [says  he]  to  look  at  thia  Tenerable  steeple,  Burrotmded  as  it  is  with  these 
awftil  proofs  of  the  mortality  of  man,  without  exclaiming,  in  the  pathetic  solemnity  of 
our  Shakspeare, 

**  The  d<md-c^  towen,  Um  torgeoas  palaces, 
The  eolemn  templei,  the  great  globe  Itielf, 
Yea,  all  which  It  inharlta,  ahairdlawlve ; 
And,  like  this  Insnbstiintial  pageant  fiuied. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.** 

Whence,  my  dear  S ,  arises  the  irrepressible  reverence  and  tender  afiection 

with  which  I  look  at  this  broken  steeple  7  Is  it  that  my  soul,  by  a  secret,  subtle  pro- 
0ass,  invests  the  mouldering  ruin  with  her  own  powers  ;  imagines  it  a  fellow-being ;  a 
Tenerable  old  man,  a  Nestor,  or  an  Ossian,  who  has  witnessed  and  survived  the  ravages 
of  successive  generations,  the  companions  of  his  youth,  and  of  his  maturity,  and  now 
mourns  his  own  solitary  and  desolate  condition,  and  hails  their  spirits  in  every  passing 
etoud  7  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  as  I  look  at  it,  I  feel  my  soul  drawn  forward  as 
by  the  cords  of  gentlest  sympathy,  and  involuntarily  open  my  lips  to  oSkr  consolation  to 
the  drooping  pile. 

Where,  my  S ,  is  the  busy,  bustling  crowd  which  landed  here  two  hundred 

years  ago  7  Where  is  Smith,  that  pink  of  gallantry,  that  flower  of  chivalry  7  I  fancv 
that  I  can  see  their  first  slow  and  cautious  approach  to  the  shore  ^  their  keen  and  vigi- 
lant eyes  piercing  the  forest  in  every  direction,  to  detect  the  lurking  Indian,  with  his 
tomahawk,  bow  and  arrow.  Good  heavens !  what  an  enterprise !  how  full  of  the  most 
DBaifol  perils !  and  yet  how  entirely  profitless  to  the  daring  men  who  personally  undertook 
•ad  achieved  it !  Through  what  a  series  of  the  most  spirit-chilling  hardships  had  they 
to  toil ! — How  often  did  they  cast  their  eyes  to  England  m  vain  !  and  with  what  delusive 
hopes,  day  after  day,  did  the  little  famished  crew  strain  their  sight  to  catch  the  white 
■ail  of  comfort  and  relief !  But  day  after  day  the  sun  set,  and  darkness  covered  the 
aazth  ;  but  no  sail  of  comfort  or  relief  came.  How  often  in  the  pangs  of  hunger,  sick- 
Bess,  solitude,  and  disconsolation,  did  they  think  of  London ;  her  i^ops,  her  markets 
ffoaning  under  the  weight  of  plenty ;  her  streets  swarming  with  gilded  coaches,  bustling 
hacks,  with  crowds  of  lords,  dukes,  and  commons,  with  healthy,  busy,  contented  faces 
of  every  description  ;  and,  among  them,  none  more  healthy,  or  more  contented,  than 
those  of  their  ungrateful  and  improvident  directors !  But  now — where  are  they  all  ? 
the  little  famished  colony  which  landed  here,  and  the  many-colored  crowd  of  London — 

where  are  they,  my  dear  S 7    Gone,  where  there  is  no  distinction  ;  consigrned  to 

the  common  earth.  Another  generation  succeeded  them  ;  which,  just  as  busy  and  as 
bustling  as  that  which  fell  before  it,  has  sunk  down  into  the  same  nothingness.  Another, 
and  yet  another  billow,  has  rolled  on,  each  emulating  its  predecessor  in  height ;  towering 
for  its  moment,  and  curling  its  foaming  honors  to  the  clouds ;  then  roaring,  breaking,  and 
perishing  on  the  same  shore. 

It  is  not  known,  precisely,  when  the  church,  the  tower  of  which 
remains,  was  built.  A  church  was  erected  very  soon  after  its  first 
settlement,  which  the  Westover  ms.  says  "  cost  no  more  than  £50." 
The  following  extracts  from  Smith's  History,  will  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject : 

And  so  we  returned  all  well  to  Jamet  towne,  where  this  new  supply  being  lodged  with 
the  rest,  accidentally  fired  their  quarten,  and  so  the  towne,  which  being  but  thatched 
with  reeds,  the  fire  was  so  fierce  as  it  burnt  their  pallisado*s,  (though  eight  or  ten  yards 
distant,)  with  their  armes,  bedding,  apparel!,  and  much  priuate  prouision.  Good  Master 
Hunt,  our  preacher,  lost  all  his  liberery,  and  all  he  had  but  the  doathes  on  his  backe  : 
yet  none  neuer  heard  him  repine  at  his  losse.  This  happned  in  the  winter,  in  that 
eztreame  frost,  1607. — Smith,  6ooil;  3,  {Richmond  edition,)  p.  168. 

The  spring  approaching,  and  the  ship  departing,  Mr.  Scrivener  and  Captaine  Smith 
divided  betwixt  them  the  rebuilding  latnee  towne ;  the  repairing  our  pallisadoes ;  the 
cutting  downe  trees ;  preparing  our  fields ;  planting  our  come,  and  to  rebuild  our  church, 
and  to  recover  our  storeJiouse.  All  men  thus  busie  at  their  severall  labors,  Master  Nel- 
■on  anived  with  his  k»t  Phmnix^-^Book  3,  p,  170. 
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The  PhcBnix  arrived,  says  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Smith,  in  the 
spring  of  1608.  Smith  says,  under  the  chapter  headed  ''The 
gouemment  deuolued  to  Gaptaine  Samuel  Argall  1617 :" 

In  March  they  let  taile,  1617,  [from  England,]  and  in  May  he  [Argall]  arriTed  at 
lamee  towne,  where  hee  wa«  kindly  entertained,  by  Captaine  Yearley  and  hia  compaaie, 
in  a  martiali  order,  whoee  right-hand  file  was  led  by  an  Indian.  In  Jamet  towne  h* 
found  but  fiue  or  six  houaes,  the  ehureh  downe,  the  pallizado*i  broken,  the  bridge  hi 
pieces,  the  well  of  fresh  water  spoiled,  the  storehouse  ysed  for  the  chorch  ;  the  markets 
place  and  streets,  and  all  other  spare  places  planted  with  tobacco  ;  the  saluages  as  fre- 
quent in  their  houses  as  themselues,  whereby  they  become  expert  in  our  annes,  and  had 
a  great  many  in  their  custodie  and  possession  ;  the  colony  dispersing  all  about,  |riantiBf 
tobacco. 

From  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  previous  to  1617,  or  10  yean 
after  the  first  settlement  of  Jamestown,  there  were  two  churches 
destroyed.  This  tower  now  standing  may  have  belonged  to  the 
second  church,  and  survived  its  destruction.  It  could  not  have 
been  part  of  the  first,  for  that  **  cost  no  more  than  £50  ;^  or  it 
may  have  been  the  tower  of  a  third.  We  can  only  surmise  that 
the  tower  has  been  standing  about  230  years.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  detail  further  the  early  history  of  Jamestown,  as  it  is  delineated 
in  the  general  history  of  Virginia  in  this  volume. 


Two  actions  were  fought  in  this  vicinity  in  the  revolution.  The 
first  was  June  25th,  1781,  and  took  place  at  Spencer's  ordinary,  in 
the  forks  of  the  roads  leading  to  Jamestown  and  Williamsburg. 
The  subjoined  account  is  from  Girardin : 

Lafayette,  attentive  to  the  movements  of  his  adversary,  no  sooner  observed  hb 
retreat  from  Richmond,  than  he  himself  moved  onward ;  diqilajring,  however,  the  waaat 
salutary  circumspection  as  before,  and  oniformlv  keeping  his  main  body  at  the  distaaM 
of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  foe.  Comwallts  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  25th  of 
June.  During  his  halt  in  that  place,  hearing  that  the  Americans  had  some  boats  and 
stores  on  Chickahominy  River,  he  charged  Lieut-Col.  Simcoe  with  the  destruction  of 
these.  The  latter,  attended  by  his  corps  and  a  partv  of  yagers,  easily  performed  the 
task.  Lafayette,  after  passing  through  Richltoond  and  New  Kent  Court  House  in  par- 
suit  of  Comwallis,  had  taken  post  on  Tyre*s  plantation,  about  twenty  miles  from  Wil- 
liamsburg. There  he  was  informed,  by  his  exploring  parties,  of  8imcoe*s  expedition  to 
the  Chickahominy,  and  immediately  detached  Lieut.-Col.  Butler,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  with  orders  to  strike  the  British  partisan  on  his  return.  Botler  was  well  known  for 
his  skill  and  courage.  His  achievements  at  Sarato^  had  placed  him  by  the  side  of 
Morgan,  and  he  had  uniformly  and  gloriously  maintamed  this  high  ground.  The  con- 
fidence of  Lafayette  could  not  be  better  placed.  On  the  present  occasion,  where  only  a 
partial  engagement  was  sought,  the  detachment  confided  to  him  consisted,  besides  hw 
continentals,  of  the  rifle-corps  under  the  Majors  Call  and  Willia,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  horsemen.  This  last  force  was  commanded  by  Major  M'Pherson,  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  mounted  some  infantry  behind  his  dragoons,  and,  seeking  Simooo 
with  unusual  ardor  and  speed,  overtook  him  near  Spencer's  plantation,  six  or  seven  mile* 
above  Williamsburg.  A  sharp  conflict  immediately  ensued,  in  which  the  British  yageia 
and  the  American  cavalry  were  alternately  repnlsed.  The  arrival  of  the  riflemeor 
headed  by  Call  and  Willis,  gave  to  the  action  additional  fierceness ;  but  the  superiori^ 
of  the  hostile  cavalry,  compelled  Butler's  van  to  fall  back  upon  the  body  of  continentdbi 
stationed  in  the  rear.  Here  the  contest  ended ;  Simcoe  lesuming  his  retreat,  and  BuUer 
not  choosing  to  pursue  him  because  he  was  informed  that  Comwallis,  upon  hearing  the  first 
fire,  had  ordered  his  main  body  to  the  support  of  the  returning  detachment  The  official 
accounts  of  the  two  generals  widely  diflfer  as  to  the  loss  sustained  by  each  party  in  itd» 
action.  Lafayette  states  the  enemy's  loss  at  sixty  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded. 
Comwallis  says  that  three  officers  and  thirty  privates  only  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  killed,  a  Lieutenant  Jones  seems  to  have  excited  peculiar  regret  The  lose 
of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  hee  not  been  VMorded ;  but  if  we  eredit  Um 
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italement  of  the  Britkh  eommudw.  thne  of  their  offieen,  with  twenty^ight  prirates. 
were  taken  pnsonen. 

When  GorawaUis  first  arrived  in  this  vicinity,  he  prepared  to 
cross  over  the  James,  at  Jamestown,  and  march  to  Portsmouth. 
After  halting  nine  days  at  Williamsburg,  his  lordship  advanced,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1781,  to  Jamestown  Island.  The  5th  and  6th  were 
employed  in  transporting  his  baggage,  &c.,  whUe  the  main  army 
still  continued  in  their  encampment.  Lafayette  having  received 
false  information  that  only  a  covering  party  remained  on  this  side 
of  the  river  with  Cornwallis,  determined  to  make  an  attack,  the 
success  of  which  was  deemed  infallible.  The  events  are  thus 
detailed  by  Girardin : 

The  British  commander  receiyed  information  of  Lafayctte*i  approach  about  noon  on 
the  6th,  and  took  every  measure  in  his  power  to  confirm  the  belief  that  his  rear-guard 
only  now  remained.  He  drew  up  the  major  part  of  his  army  in  compact  order  on  the 
mam  land,  deployed  a  few  troops  on  the  island  so  as  to  magrnify  their  apparent  numbers, 
drew  in  his  light  parties,  and  directed  his  piquets  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  insulted  and 
driven  in.  By  Uus  coincidence  of  circumstances  calculated  to  delude,  an  error  was  per. 
petnated  which  exposed  the  American  army  in  Virginia  to  the  most  imminent  peril  of 
otter  annihilation. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon,  Lafayette's  army  began  to  move  from  Greenq>ring. 
Tliis  late  hour  was  judiciously  and  happily  fixed  upon.  If  only  a  strong  hostile  party 
should  be  found  at  Jamestown,  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  would  suffice  for  its 
destruction  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  main  body  of  Comwallis's  troops  should  be  encoun- 
Und,  the  intervening  shades  of  the  approaching  night  would  shield  the  Americans  from 
raiiL  In  their  advance  to  the  enemy,  not  more  than  one  mile  and  a  half  distant,  Lafay. 
ette^s  troops  had  to  pass  over  a  causeway,  extending  from  the  house  at  Greenspring  to 
the  Williamsburg  road,  through  a  tract  of  low  and  sunken  ground  impracticable  to  either 
inluitry  or  cavalry.  The  time  consumed  in  the  passage  of  this  defile  retarded  the 
approach  of  the  Americans  to  the  British  till  near  sunset.  The  rifle  corps  under  Call  and 
Willis,  and  a  patrol  of  dragoons,  formed  the  Aont  of  the  assailants.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  cavalry  of  Armand  and  Mercer's  troop,  headed  by  Major  M'Pherson. 
The  continental  infantry,  under  Wayne,  supported  the  whole.  Steuben  was  left  at 
Greenspring  with  the  militia,  forming  a  reserve  obviously  too  remote  from  the  acting 
corps  for  any  efficient  purpose.  When  the  advancing  column  reached  the  road,  parties 
of  riflemen  were  thrown  on  its  flanks,  while  the  cavalry  continued  to  move  in  front. 
The  action  was  soon  commenced  by  a  desultory  fire  of  the  enemy's  yagers.  M'Pherson 
and  Mercer  being  then  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  rifle  corps,  rapidly  led  them 
on  to  the  attack,  and  drove  in  the  hostile  piquets,  with  much  confusion  and  some  loss 
on  the  side  of  the  British.  This  advantage  was  keenly  pursued  by  the  American  rifle- 
men, who,  taking  post  in  a  ditch  covered  by  a  rail  fence,  recommenced  their  fire  with 
considerable  effect  Two  battalions  of  continental  infantry,  led  on  by  Majors  Galvan  and 
Willis,  supported  by  two  pieces  of  artillery  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Savage,  now 
joined  the  rifiemen,  and  assisted  them  in  successfully  maintaining  for  some  time  a  most 
arduous  conffict  against  the  enemy,  who  now  advanced  in  a  body  headed  by  Lieut-Col. 
Yorke  on  the  right,  and  Lieut-Col.  Dundas  on  the  left  The  superiority  of  the  foe, 
however,  was  too  great  to  be  long  resisted :  the  riflemen  first  gave  way,  then  the  cavalry, 
and  finally  the  light  infantry.  They  all  fell  back  upon  Wayne,  as  did  also  Capt  Savage 
with  his  two  field-pieces.  The  brave  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  had  drawn  up  his 
men  in  compact  order,  under  cover  of  an  adjacent  wood.  He  repeatedly  directed  them 
to  charge  the  enemy  with  fixed  bayonets,  but  local  circumstances  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order,  and  allowed  only  a  close  and  murderous  fire.  Lafayette,  who  by  this 
time  had  discovered  his  mistake,  and  became  convinced  that  he  had  to  contend  with  the 
main  body  of  the  British  army,  observing  that  Wayne  was  nearly  outflanked  on  both 
aides,  ordered  him  to  retreat  to  the  second  line  of  continentals,  drawn  up  about  half  a 
mile  in  his  rear.  The  darkness  of  the  night  favored  this  retreat  It  was,  however, 
found  necessary  to  abandon  the  two  field -pieces ;  after  which  the  morass  in  front  of 
Greenspring  was  recrossed,  and  the  acting  corps,  together  with  the  reserve,  proceeded 
to  a  more  remote  and  safer  encampment  Whether  from  his  apprehension  of  some  am- 
buscade, or  fiom  what  was  wHh  him  a  more  powerful  consideration  than  fear,  a  dasira 
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of  qiHckl^  transmitting  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  the  required  aemtAnce,  Comwallie  attempted 
no  puTKiit,  but  in  the  couiee  of  the  night  croeeed  over  into  Jamestown  laland,  and  sooii 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Portamonth. 

In  thie  affair,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  continental  troops,  among  whom  wars 
ten  officers,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  The  British  state  their  loss,  both  in  killed 
and  wounded,  at  five  officers  and  ieventy  privates. 

Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county,  is  58  miles 
from  Richmond,  12  from  Yorktown,  68  from  Norfolk,  and  7  from 
Jamestown.  It  is  finely  situated,  on  a  level  plain,  between  the 
York  and  James,  immediately  on  the  division  line  between  James 
City  and  York  counties.  It  is  laid  out  in  parallel  streets,  with  a 
square  in  the  centre  of  several  acres,  containing  the  county  build- 
ings. Through  it  runs  the  principal  street,  which  is  very  wide, 
and  about  a  mile  in  length  ;  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  college, 
and  at  the  other  the  ruins  of  the  old  capitol. 

Williamsburg,  in  its  most  palmy  days,  contained  only  a 
population  of  about  2,000.  It  has  at  present  1  Episcopal,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Methodist  church,  and  about  1,600  inhabitants.  The 
Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum  is  located  here.  It  consists  of  a  lofty 
and  extensive  pile  of  brick  buildings,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in  a 
pleasant  area  of  several  acres.  The  number  of  patients  is  gen^ 
erally  over  one  hundred ;  and  the  institution  is  ably  conducted, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  John  M.  Gait. 

There  is  an  air  of  repose  about  this  village  city,  so  interest- 
ing from  its  historic  associations.  It  is  the  oldest  incorpo- 
rated town  in  Virginia.  This  immediate  vicinity  was  first  known 
as  the  Middle  Plantations,  and  the  town  was  first  settled  in  1632, 
from  the  adjoining  settlements,  principally  from  Jamestown.  In 
1698,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  here  from  that  place. 
From  a  work*  published  a  short  time  after,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract,  principally  relative  to  this  place : 

The  first  metropolis,  Jamestown,  was  built  in  the  most  convenient  place  for  trade, 
and  securitj  against  the  Indians ;  but  often  received  much  damage,  bemg  twice  burnt 
down,  after  which  it  never  recovered  its  perfection — consisting  at  present  of  nothing  but 
abundance  of  brick  rubbish  and  three  or  four  good  inhabited  houses,  though  the  parish  is  of 
pretty  large  extent,  but  less  than  Others.  When  the  state-house  and  prison  were  burnt 
down,  Governor  Nicholson  removed  the  residence  of  the  governor,  with  the  meetings  of  the 
general  courts  and  general  assemblies,  to  Middle  Plantation,  seven  miles  from  James- 
town, in  a  healthier  and  more  convenient  place,  and  freer  from  the  annoyance  of  mos- 
chetoes.  Here  he  laid  out  the  city  of  Williamsburg — in  the  form  of  a  cipher,  made  of 
W  and  M— on  a  ridge  at  the  head  springs  of  two  great  creeks,  one  running  into 
James,  and  the  other  into  York  River,  which  are  each  navigable  for  sloops  within  a 
mile  of  the  town ;  at  the  head  of  which  creek  are  good  landings,  and  lots  laid  out,  and 
dwelling-houses  and  warehouses  built ;  so  that  this  town  is  most  conveniently  situated, 
in  the  middle  of  the  k>wer  part  of  Virginia,  commanding  two  noble  rivers,  not  above 
four  miles  from  either,  and  is  much  more  commodious  and  healthful  than  if  built  upon 
a  river. 

Public  buildings  here  of  note  are,  the  college,  the  capitol,  the  governor's  house,  and 
the  church. 

The  college  front,  which  looks  due  east,  is  double,  and  is  136  feet  long.  It  is  a 
lofty  pile  of  brick  buildings,  adorned  with  a  cupola.  At  the  north  end  runs  back  a  large 
wing,  which  is  a  handsome  hall,  answerable  to  which  the  chapel  is  to  be  built ;  and 

-*  "  The  Present  State  of  Virginia,  by  Hash  Jones,  A.  VL,  chaplain  to  the  honorable  Assembly,  and 
lately  minister  of  Jamentown,  kc^  in  Virginia.'*  This  work  is  a  small  ISmo.  uf  about  150  pages.  It  is 
very  scarce.  The  only  coplts  we  have  seen  are  in  the  lUxaiies  of  Gov.  TaseweU,  and  Feter  Force,  Es^, 
of  Washington  city. 
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there  ie  a  spacioufl  piazza  on  the  weit  side,  from  one  wing  to  the  other.  It  is  approached 
by  a  good  walk*  and  a  grand  entrance  by  steps,  with  good  courts  and  gardens  about  it, 
with  a  good  house  and  apartments  for  the  Indian  master  and  his  scholars,  and  out- 
bouses  ;  and  a  large  pasture  enclosed  like  a  park,  with  about  150  acres  adjoining,  for 
occasional  uses. 

The  building  is  beautiful  and  commodious,  being  first  modelled  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country  by  the  gentlemen  there  ;  and  since  it  was 
burnt  down  it  has  been  rebuilt,  nicely  contrived,  altered,  and  adorned,  by  the  ingenious 
direction  of  Governor  Spotswood  ;  and  is  not  altogether  unlike  Chelsea  Hospital. 

This  royal  foundation  was  granted  and  established  by  charter,  by  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  endowed  by  them  with  some  thousand  acres  of  land,  with  duties 
upon  furs  and  skins,  and  a  penny  a  pound  for  all  tobacco  transported  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  the  other  plantations ;  to  which  have  been  made  several  additional  bene- 
factions :  as  that  handsome  establishment  of  Mr.  Boyle,  for  the  education  of  Indians, 
with  the  many  contributions  of  the  country,  especially  a  late  one  of  JCIOOO  to  buy 
neffroes  for  the  college  use  and  service. 

The  society  is  a  corporation,  established  for  a  president,  six  masters,  or  professors, 
with  a  hundred  scholars,  more  or  less. 

The  salary  of  the  president,  Mr.  James  Blair,  has  been  lately  ordered  to  be  reduced 
from  JC150  to  jCIOO  per  aununL 

The  salary  of  the  fellow»— one  of  which  I  have  been  for  several  years — is  jC80  per 
annum  each  ;  with  20«.  entrance,  and  20s.  a  year  for  pupilage,  for  each  scholar.  The 
payments  are  sometimes  made  in  current  Spanish  money,  and  sometimes  in  sterling  bills. 

When  the  college  shall  be  completely  finished,  and  scholarships  founded,  then  is  tho 
trost  to  be  transferred  from  the  trustees  to  the  president  and  masters ;  but  at  present  it 
is  managed  by  a  certain  number  of  governors  or  visitors— one  of  which  is  yearly 
.chosen  rector — appointed  first  by  the  trustees,  elected  out  of  the  principal  and  worthiest 
inhabitants.  These  appoint  a  person  to  whom  they  grant  several  privileges  and  allow- 
ances, to  board  and  lodge  the  masters  and  scholars  at  an  extraordinary  cheap  rate. 
This  office  is  at  present  performed  in  the  neatest  and  most  regular  and  plentiful  manner 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Stith,  a  gentlewoman  of  great  worth  and  discretion,  in  good  favor  with 
the  gentry,  and  great  esteem  and  respect  with  the  conmion  people. 

The  Indians  who  are  upon  Mr.  Boyle's  foundation  have  now  a  handsome  apartment 
for  themselves  and  their  master,  built  near  the  college.  The  young  Indians,  procured 
from  the  tributary  or  foreign  nations  with  much  dimculty,  were  formerly  boarded  or 
lodged  in  the  town,  where  abundance  of  them  used  to  die,  either  through  sickness, 
change  of  provision,  and  way  of  life  ;  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  often  for  want  of  proper 
necessaries,  and  due  care  taken  with  them.  Those  of  them  that  have  escaped  well,  and 
been  taught  to  read  and  write,  have,  for  the  most  part,  returned  to  their  home,  some 
with,  und  some  without  baptism,  where  they  follow  their  own  savage  customs  and  hea- 
tlienish  rites.  A  few  of  them  have  lived  as  servants  among  the  English,  or  loitered  and 
idled  away  their  time  in  laziness  and  mischief.  But  it  is  a  great  pity  that  more  care  is 
not  taken  of  them  after  they  are  dismissed  from  school.  They  have  admirable  capaci. 
ties  when  their  humors  and  tempers  are  perfectly  understood. 

Fronting  the  college,  at  near  its  whole  breadth,  is  extended  a  whole  street,  mathemat- 
ically straight — for  the  first  design  of  the  town's  form  is  changed  to  a  much  better — 
just  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  other  end  of  which  stands  the  Capitol^  a 
noble,  beautiful,  and  commodious  pile,  as  any  of  its  kind,  built  at  the  cost  of  the  late 
queen,  and  by  direction  of  the  governor.  In  this  is  the  secretary's  office,  with  all  the 
courts  of  law  and  justice,  held  in  the  same  form,  and  near  the  same  manner,  as  in  Eng. 
land,  except  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Here  the  governor  and  twelve  counsellors  sit  as 
judges  in  the  general  courts,  in  April  and  October,  whither  trials  and  causes  are  re- 
moved from  courts  held  at  the  court-houses,  monthly,  in  every  county,  by  a  bench  of 
justices  and  a  county  clerk.  Here  are  also  held  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  courts,  one  in 
summer  and  the  other  in  winter,  added  by  the  charity  of  the  late  queen,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  prisoners  lying  in  jail  above  a  quarter  of  a  year  before  their  trial.  Here  are  also 
held  court  martials,  by  judges  appointed  on  purpose  for  the  trial  of  pirates ;  likewise 
courts  of  admiralty,  for  the  trial  of  ships  for  illegal  trade.  The  building  is  in  the  form 
of  an  H  nearly ;  the  secretary's  office  and  the  general  court  taking  up  one  side  bflow 
stairs ;  the  middle  being  a  handsome  portico,  leading  to  the  clerk  of  the  assembly's 
office,  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  on  the  other  side ;  which  last  is  not  unlike  the  Houso 
of  Commons.  In  each  wing  is  a  good  staircase,  one  leading  to  the  council-chamber, 
where  the  governor  and  council  sit  in  very  great  state,  in  imitation  of  the  king  and  coun- 
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cU,  or  the  lord  chancellor  and  House  of  Lords.  Oyer  the  portico  it  a  lar^  room  whera 
conferences  are  held,  and  prayen  are  read  by  the  chaplain  to  the  general  assembly ; 
which  office  I  have  had  the  honor,  for  some  years,  to  perform.  At  one  end  of  this  is  a 
lobby,  and  near  it  is  the  clerk  of  the  councirs  office ;  and  at  the  other  end  are  several 
chambers  for  the  committees  of  claims,  privileges,  and  elections  ;  and  over  all  these  are 
several  good  offices  for  the  receiver-general,  for  the  auditor,  and  treasurer,  Slc  ;  and 
upon  the  middle  is  raised  a  lofty  cupola  with  a  large  clock. 

The  whole  is  surrounded  with  a  neat  area,  encompassed  with  a  good  wall,  and  near 
it  is  a  strong  sweet  prison  for  criminals ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  open  court  another 
for  debtors,  when  any  are  removed  from  the  other  prisons  in  each  county ;  but  such 
prisoners  are  very  rare,  the  creditors  being  there  generally  very  merciful,  and  the  laws 
so  favorable  for  debtors  that  some  esteem  them  too  indulgent. 

The  cause  of  my  being  so  particular  in  describing  the  eapitolt  is  because  it  is  the  best 
and  most  commodious  pde  of  its  kind  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of. 

Because  the  state-house,  James  Town,  and  the  college  have  been  burnt  down,  there- 
fore is  prohibited  in  the  eapitolt  the  use  of  fire,  candles,  and  tobacco. 

Parallel  to  the  main  street  mentioned  is  a  street  on  each  side  of  it,  but  neither  quite 
so  long  nor  so  broad  ;  and  at  proper  distances  are  small  cross^treets,  for  the  convenience 
of  communication.  Near  the  middle  stands  the  ehurehf  which  is  a  large  strong  piece 
of  brick -work  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  nicely  regular  and  convenient,  and  adorned  as  the 
best  churches  in  London.  This  from  the  pansh  is  called  Bruton  church,  where  I  had 
the  favor  of  being  lecturer.  Near  this  is  the  large  octagon  fotoer,  which  is  the  maga- 
zine, or  repository  of  arms  and  ammunition,  standing  far  from  any  house  except  James 
Town  court-house ;  for  the  town  is  half  in  James  Town  county,  and  half  in  York 
county.  Not  far  from  hence  is  a  large  area  for  a  market-place ;  near  which  is  a  play- 
house and  good  bowling-green. 

From  the  church  runs  a  street  northward,  called  Palace-street ;  at  the  other  end  of 
which  stands  the  palace,  or  governor's  house,  a  magnificent  structure,  built  at  the  public 
expense,  finished  and  beautified  with  gates,  fine  gardens,  offices,  walks,  a  fine  oanal, 
orchards,  dec,  with  a  great  number  of  the  best  arms,  nicely  posited,  by  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  the  most  accomplished  Colonel  Spotswood.  This  likewise  has  the  orna- 
mental addition  of  a  good  cupola  or  lantern,  illuminating  most  of  the  town  upon  birth- 
nights,  and  other  nights  of  occasional  rejoicings.  At  the  capitol,  at  public  times,  may 
be  seen  a  great  number  of  handsom,  well-dressed,  compleat  gentlemen ;  and  at  the  gov- 
ernor's house,  upon  birth-nights,  and  at  balls  and  assemblies,  I  have  seen  as  fine  an  ap- 
pearance, as  good  diversion,  and  as  splendid  entertainments  in  Governor  Spotswood'a 
time,  as  I  have  seen  anywhere  else. 

These  buildings  here  described  are  justly  reputed  the  best  in  all  English  America,  and 
are  exceeded  by  few  of  their  kind  in  England 

Williamsburg  is  now  incorporated  and  made  a  market-town,  and  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  alderman ;  and  is  well  stocked  with  rich  stores  of  all  sorts  of  goods,  and 
well  furnished  with  the  best  provisions  and  liquors.  Here  dwell  several  very  good  fami- 
lies, and  more  reside  here  at  their  own  houses  in  pubUc  times.  They  live  in  the  same 
neat  manner,  dress  after  the  same  modes,  and  behave  themselves  exactly  as  the  gentry 
in  London  ;  most  families  of  any  note  having  a  coach,  chariot,  berlin,  or  chaise.  The 
number  of  artificers  here  is  daily  augmented,  as  are  the  convenient  ordinaries  or  iims, 
for  the  accommodation  of  strangers.  The  servants  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
are  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  negroes.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  in  lots  or  squate 
portions,  su^cient  each  for  a  house  and  garden,  so  that  they  don't  build  contiguouSf 
whereby  may  be  prevented  the  spreading  danger  of  fire ;  and  this  alsg  affiirds  a  free 
passage  for  the  air,  which  is  very  ^teful  In  violent  hot  weather. 

Here,  as  in  other  parts,  they  bmld  with  brick,  but  most  commonly  with  timber  lined 
vrith  ceiling,  and  cased  with  feather-edged  plank,  painted  with  white-lead  and  oil,  cov- 
ered with  shingles  of  cedar,  d&c.,  tarred  over  at  first ;  with  a  passage  generally 
through  the  middle  of  the  house,  for  an  air-draught  in  summer.  Thus  their  houses  are 
lasting ;  dry  and  warm  in  winter,  and  cool  in  summer ;  especially  if  there  be  windowa 
enough  to  draw  the  air.  Thus  they  dwell  oomfortably,  genteelly,  pleasantly,  and  plen- 
tiful, in  this  delightful,  healthful,  and,  I  hope,  thriying  city  of  Willianuburg. 

The  foregoing  description  of  Williamsburg,  published  120  years 
since,  in  many  points  resembles  it  at  the  present  time.  From  then 
until  1779,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Richmond, 
the  town  was  the  centre  of  the  fashion,  wealth,  and  learning  of 
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the  "  Old  Dominion ;"  the  influence  of  which  has  left  its  impress 
QpoD  the  place,  and  the  manners  and  characteristics  of  its  present 
inhabitants.  Being  then  "  the  residence  of  the  governor — the  im- 
mediate representative  of  the  sovereign — the  royal  state  in  which 
he  lived,  the  polite  and  brilliant  circle  which  he  always  had  about 
him,  diffused  their  influence  through  the  city  and  the  circun^a- 
cent  country,  and  filled  William«bm^  with  a  degree  of  emulation. 
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taste,  and  elegance,  of  which  we  oan  ftnin  no  conception  by  the 
appearances  of  the  present  day.  Dnring  the  session  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  too,  these  stately  modes  of  life  assumed  their  richest 
forms ;  the  town  was  filled  with  a  concourse  of  visitors,  as  well 
as  citizens,  attired  in  their  gayest  colors ;  the  streets  eichibited  a 
continual  scene  of  animated  and  glittering  tumult ;  the  houses,  of 
costly  profusion." 

Several  of  the  buildings  above  described  are  yet  standing: 
among  which  is  the  church  and  the  octagon  tower  known  as  the 
"  old  magazine."  In  the  church,  a  few  years  since,  was  to  be 
seen  the  gubernatorial  pew  of  Sir  Alexander  Spotswood,  governor 
of  Virginia  from  1710  to  1738.  It  was  raised  from  the  floor,  cov- 
ered with  a  canopy,  around  the  interior  of  which  his  name  was 
written  in  gilt  letters. 

William  and  Mary  College,  now  the  principal  support  of  the 
town,  is,  with  the  exception  of  Harvard  University,  the  oldest  lit- 
erary Institution  in  the  Union.  It  is  distinguished  for  the  very 
large  proportion  of  its  graduates  who  have  arisen  to  eminence  ; 
some  of  whom  have  held  the  highest  stations  in  the  nation. 

"The  college  library  contains  somewhat  less  than  four  thousand 
volumes,  of  which  many  are  theological.  Some  of  the  books  were 
presented  by  Robert  Dinwiddle,  and  have  his  coat  of  arms  aflixcd, 
the  crest,  an  eagle,  and  the  motto, '  Vbi  libertas,  ibi  patria.'    In 
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others  wsts  inscribed  the  name  of  Major-General  Alexander  Spots* 
wood.  Some  were  the  gift  of  the  former  presidents  of  the  college, 
and  others  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia.  Catesby's  Natural  His- 
tory of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  was  given  (as 
appears  from  a  note  on  the  first  page,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Thomas  Jefierson)  on  condition  that  it  should  never  go  out  of  the 
college.  This  work  was  printed  London,  1754,  with  colored 
plates,  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  English  and  French." 

The  college  was  founded  in  1692,  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  who  granted  it  a  donation  of  20,000  acres  of  land. 

In  1793,  the  Assembly  ordered  that  it  should  be  built  at  Wil- 
liamsburg.   ''  The  college  received  a  penny  a  lb.  duty  on  certain 
tobaccos  exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  had  been 
levied  by  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  Charles  II.    The  Assembly 
also  gave  it,  by  temporary  laws,  a  duty  on  liquors  imposed,  and 
skins  and  furs  exported.    From  these  resources  it  received  upwards 
of  3000  pounds,  communibus  annis.    The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
and  sufficiently  large  for  the  accommodation  of  100  students.    By 
its  charter,  dated  the  8th  of  February,  1692,  it  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  not  less  than  twenty  visitors,  and  to  have  a  pres- 
ident and  six  professors,  who  were  incorporated.     It  was  formerly 
allowed  a  representative  in  the  General  Assembly.     Under  this 
charter,  a  professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  philosophy,  and  two  of 
divinity  were  established.    To  these  were  annexed,  for  a  sixth 
professorship,  a  considerable  donation,  by  Mr.  Boyle  of  England, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  and  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity.    This  was  called  the  professorship  of  Brafierton,  from  an 
estate  of  that  name  in  England  purchased  with  the  moneys  given. 
The  admission  of  the  learners  of  Latin  and  Greek  filled  the  college 
with  children.     This  rendering  it  disagreeable,  and  degrading  to 
young  men  already  prepared  for  entering  on  the  sciences,  they 
were  discouraged  from  resorting  to  it,  and  thus  the  school  for  ma- 
thematics and  moral  philosophy,  which  might  have  been  of  some 
service,  became  of  very  little    The  revenues,  too,  were  exhausted 
in  accommodating  those  who  came  only  to  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  science.     After  the  revolution,  the  visitors,  having  no  power  to 
change  those  circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  the  college, 
which  were  fixed  by  the  charter,  and  being,  therefore,  confined  in 
the  number  of  professorships,  undertook  to  change  the  object  of 
the  professorships.    They  excluded  the  two  schools  for  divinity. 
And  that  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  substituted  others. 
At  present  it  has  nineteen  acting  visitors,  and  is  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  a  president  and  five  professors,  embracing  the  pro- 
fessor of  humanity,  who  has  charge  of  the  classical  department. 
There  is  also  a  law  department  in  this  institution ;"  and  in  the  town 
a  flourishing  male  and  female  boarding-school. 

The  Rev.  James  Blair,  D.  D.,  was  named  president  of  William 
and  Mary  College  in  th^  charter,  but  is  said  not  to  have  entered 
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upon  the  duties  of  his  office  until  1729  ;  he  died  in  1742,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William  Stith,  (author  of  a  history  of  Vir- 
ginia,) who  died  in  1 750.  The  Rev.  James  Madison,  D.  D.,  (Bishop 
of  Va.,)  was  president  from  1777  to  1812.  His  successors  have 
been  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wilmer,  Dr.  J.  Augustine  Smith,  Rev.  Dr. 
Adam  Empie,  and  Thomas  R.  Dew,  A.  M.,  the  present  incumbent. 
There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  college  98  students ;  in  the  law  school 
32  students. 


In  the  beautiful  square,  fronting  the  college,  stands  the  statue  of 
Lord  Botetourt,  one  of  the  colonial  governors.  It  is  much  muti- 
lated, though  still  presenting  a  specimen  of  elegant  sculpture.  He 
appears  in  the  court-dress  of  that  day,  with  a  short  sword  at  his 
side.  It  was  erected  in  1774,  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  and 
removed  in  1797  from  the  old  capitol  to  its  present  situation.  Its 
pedestal  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

The  Right  Honorable  Norborne  Berkley,  Baron  de  Botetourt,  his  Majesty's  late 
Lieutenant :  and  Governor-General  of  the  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia.  Right 
Me, — Deeply  impressed  with  the  warmest  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  Excellency's,  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Botetourt's,  prudent  and  wise  administration,  and  that  the  re- 
nembrance  of  those  many  public  and  social  virtues  which  so  eminently  adorned  his 
illustrious  character  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
on  the  XX.  day  of  July,  Ann.  Dom.,  mdcclxxi.  resolved  with  one  united  voice  to  erect 
this  statue  to  his  Lordship's  memory.  Let  wisdom  and  justice  preside  iu  any  country, 
the  people  must  and  will  be  happy.  Left  aide. — America,  behold  your  friend,  who  leav- 
ing his  native  country  declined  those  additional  honors  which  were  there  in  store  for 
him,  that  he  might  heal  your  wounds  and  restore  tranquillity  and  happiness  to  this  ex- 
tensive continent.  With  what  zeal  and  anxiety  he  pursued  these  glorious  objects,  Vir- 
ginia thus  bean  her  grateful  testimony. 

Lord  Botetourt  was  distinguished  for  love  of  piety  and  litera- 
ture. His  arrival  as  governor  of  the  colony,  in  Oct.,  17G8 — as 
is  shown  in  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  Virginia  Gazette  of  that 
date — was  greeted  with  public  rejoicings  becoming  the  loyal  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty : — 

Last  Tuesday  evening  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads,  in  eiglit  weeks  from  Portsmouth, 
the  Rippon  man-of-war,  of  GO  guns,  ISaniuel  Thompson,  Ksq.,  commander,  having  on 
board  his  Excellency,  the  Right  Hon.  Norborne  Raron  de  Botetourt,  his  majesty's 
Lieut,  and  Gov.-General  of  this  Colony  and  Dominion.  Next  morning  his  Excellency 
landed  at  Little  England^  and  was  saluted  with  a  discharge  of  the  cannon  there.  After 
tarrying  a  few  hours  and  taking  a  repast,  his  Excellency  set  out  about  noon  for  this 
city,  where  he  arrived  about  Bunwet.  His  Excellency  stopped  at  the  Capitol,  and  w^us 
received  at  the  gate  by  his  Majesty's  Council,  the  Hon.  the  Speaker,  the  Attomey-dene- 
ral,  the  Treasurer,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  distinction,  after  which,  being  con- 
ducted to  the  Council  Chamber  and  having  his  commissions  read,  was  qualified  to 
exercise  his  high  ofHce  by  taking  the  usual  oaths.  His  Excellency  then  swore  in  the 
members  of  his  Majesty's  Council,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  Raleigh  Taver% 
and  supped  there  with  his  Majesty's  Council.  His  Excellency  retired  about  ten,  and 
took  up  his  lodgings  at  the  palace,  which  had  been  put  in  order  for  his  reception.  Im. 
mediately  upon  his  arrival  the  city  was  illuminated,  and  all  ranks  vied  with  each  other 
in  testifying  their  gratitude  and  joy,  that  a  Nobleman  of  such  distinguished  merit  and 
abilities  is  appointed  to  preside  over  and  live  among  them. 


In  the  succeeding  paper  Uie  following  Ode  was  published  > 
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VIRGINIA,  see,  thy  GOVERNOR  appears! 
The  peaceful  olive  in  his  bruw  he  wears  ! 
Sound  the  shrill  trumpets,  beat  the  rattling  drums ; 
From  Oreai  Britannia*^  isle  hit  Lordship  comes. 
Bid  Echo  from  the  waving  wood*  arise, 
And  joyful  acclamations  reach  the  skies  ; 
Let  the  loud  organs  join  their  tuneful  roar, 
And  bellowing  cannons  rend  the  pebbled  shore : 
Bid  smooth  James  River  catch  the  cheerful  sound. 
And  roll  it  to  Virginia's  utmost  bound  ; 
While  Rappahannock  and  York's  gliding  stream, 
Swift  shall  convey  the  sweetly  pleasing  theme 
To  distant  plains,  where  ponderous  nwuntains  rise. 
Whose  cloud.capp'd  verges  meet  the  bending  skies. 

The  Lordly  prize  the  Atlantic  waves  resign, 
And  now,  Virginia,  now  the  blessing's  thine: 
His  listening  ears  will  to  your  trust  attend. 
And  be  your  Guardian,  Governor,  and  Friend. 

Air. 
He  comes :  his  Excellency  comes, 

To  cheer  Virginian  plains ! 
Fill  your  brisk  bowls,  ye  loyal  sons, 

And  sing  your  loftiest  strains. 
Be  this  your  glory,  this  your  boast. 
Lord  Botetourt's  the  favorite  toast ; 

Triumphemt  wreaths  entwine ; 
Fill  full  your  bumpers  swiftly  round, 
And  maxe  your  spacious  rooms  rebound 

With  music,  joy,  and  wine. 

Recitative. 
Search  every  garden,  strip  the  shrubby  bowers. 
And  strew  his  path  with  sweet  autumnal  flowers ! 
Ye  virgins,  haste,  prepare  the  fragrant  rose. 
And  with  triumphant  laureb  crown  his  brows. 

Duet. 
Enter  Virgins  with  flowers,  laurels,  j-c. 

See,  we've  stript  each  flowery  bed  ; 
Here's  laurels  for  his  lordly  head  ; 
And  while  Virginia  is  his  care, 
May  he  protect  the  virtuous  fair. 

Air. 
Long  may  he  live  in  health  and  peace, 
And  ev'ry  hour  his  joys  increase. 
To  this  let  ev'ry  swain  and  lass 
Take  the  sparkling,  flowing  glass  ; 
Then  join  the  sprightly  dance,  and  sing. 
Health  to  our  Governor,  and  God  save  the  Kino. 

Virgins. 
Health  to  our  Governor. 

Bass  Solo. 
Health  to  our  Governor. 

Chorus. 
Health  to  our  Governor,  and  GOD  save  the  KING ! 

Facing  the  public  square  is  the  house — ^shown  on  the  right  of 
the  annexed  view — in  which,  a  few  years  since,  resided  Pre8« 
ident  Tyler.  On  the  square  stands  the  Old  Magazine,  built  about 
120  years  ago,  and  memorable  as  being  the  building  from  which 
Lord  Dunmore,  in  1775^  removed  the  powder  belonging  to  tho 
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colony  on  board  the  Magdalen  man-of-war,  which  arbitrary  act 
threw  the  whole  of  Virginia  into  a  state  of  ferment,  and  occa- 
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sioned  the  first  assembling  of  an  armed  force  in  the  colony  in  op- 
position to  royal  aathority. 

At  the  head  of  a  small,  but  beautiful  grassy  court,  called  the 
Palace  Green,  are  two  small  brick  structures,  the  remains  of  the 
Palace  of  Lord  Dunmore,  the  last  of  the  colonial  governors.  That 
on  the  right  was  the  office,  and  the  one  on  the  left  the  guard- house. 
The  main  building  occupied  the  space  between  them ;  it  was  of 
brick,  74  feet  long,  and  68  feet  wide.    Here  Lord  Dunmore  resided 
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in  great  state,  surrounded  by  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  vice- 
royalty.  At  that  time  the  adjacent  grounds,  comprising  360  acres, 
were  beautifully  laid  out,  with  carriage-roads  winding  through 
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them.  Nameroas  ImdenB  were  imported  from  Scotland  and  planted ; 
one  or  two  of  which  now  remain,  and  are  almost  unriTalled  in 
magnificence  and  beaaty.  The  palace  was  accidentally  destroyed 
by  fire  during  its  occupancy  by  some  French  troops,  immediately 
after  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown. 


The  first  building  erected  in  Williamsbarg  for  a  capltol  was 
bmut  in  the  year  1746,  and  shortly  after  another  was  boilt,  which 
in  its  torn  was  consumed  by  fire,  in  April,  183:^.  Of  this  structure, 
now  known  as  the  "  old  capitol,"  nothing  remains  but  a  few  scat- 
tered bricks.  Fortunately,  we  are  enabled  to  present  an  engrar 
ving,  from  a  drawing  preserved  by  a  lady  of  the  place.  Within  . 
its  walls  did  the  great  and  patriotic  of  Virginia's  bods  deliberate 
in  the  darkest  period  of  the  nation's  history.  There  were  those  re- 
solves made,  and  that  course  of  action  pursued,  which  made  Vir- 
ginia foremost  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Britain. 
It  was  there  that  Patrick  Henry  made  his  d6but  In  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  when,  attired  in  a  coarse  apparel,  with  the  air  of  "  an 
obscure  and  an  unpolished  rustic,"  he  arose  and  astonished  all  by 
"  the  rugged  might  and  mt^esty  of  his  eloquence,"  teaching  "  the 
proud  aristocracy"  of  that  body  the  superiority  of  native  talent 
over  the  learning  of  schools  and  the  glitter  and  assumptions  of 
high  life.  It  was  there,  also,  that  occurred  that  touching  incident 
in  the  life  of  Washington,  who,  (says  Wirt,)  after  closing  his  glorioos 
career  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  was  complimented  by  the 
n>eaker,Mr.  Robin8on,for  his  gallantry;  but  in  such  glowing  terms, 
that  when  he  arose  to  express  bis  ac^owledgments  for  the  honor, 
he  blushed,  and  stammered,  and  trembled,  unable  to  give  distinct 
utterance  to  a  single  syllable ;  when  the  iqieaker,  observing  bia 
4S 
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trepidation,  relieved  him  by  a  masterly  stroke  of  address,  saying, 
with  a  conciliating  smile,  **  SU  down^  Mr.  Washington ;  your  mod- 
e$iy  is  equal  to  your  valoTf  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any 
language  that  I  possess.^ 

The  **  Old  Raleioh  TaveriT  is  yet  occupied  as  a  public-house ; 
oyer  the  portico  of  which  is  the  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh.  It  is 
memorable  from  being  the  place  **  where  many  important  com- 
mittees of  the  legislature  met,  where  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
I>atriots  concerted  measures  for  aiding  in  the  arduous  struggle  for 
iberty,  and  where  it  is  said  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  others  origi- 
nated the  plan  to  establish  corresponding  committees  throughout 
many  or  all  o{  the  colonies.'' 


The  subjoined  description  of  the  characteristics  of  Virginians 
about  120  years  since,  is  from  the  work  of  Hugh  Jones,  previously 
quoted.  He  appears  pleased  with  every  body  and  every  thing 
around  him,  while  the  colonies  more  remote,  instead  of  looming 
up  brightly  by  "  the  enchantment  of  distance,"  are  presented  to  his 
imagination  in  the  most  sombre  and  forbidding  hues.  The  de- 
scription is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  is  written  in  a  quaint,  hy- 
perbolical style,  quite  amusing: 

The  habits,  life,  ocwtoms,  computations,  &jc,  of  the  Virginians,  are  much  the  same 
u  about  London,  which  they  esteem  their  home ;  and  for  the  most  part,  have  con. 
temptible  notions  of  England,  and  wrong  sentiments  of  Bristol  and  the  other  outports, 
which  they  entertain  from  seeing  and  hearing  the  common  dealer*,  sailors,  and  servants, 
that  come  from  these  towns,  and  the  comitry-places  in  England  and  Scotland,  whose 
language  and  manneri  are  strange  to  them.  For  the  planters,  and  even  the  native 
negroes,  generally  talk  good  English,  without  idiom  or  tone,  and  can  discourse  hand- 
somely  on  most  common  subjects.  Conversing  with  persons  belonging  to  trade  and 
navigation  from  London,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  much  civilized,  and  wear  the  best 
of  cloaths,  according  to  their  stations ;  nay,  sometimes  too  good  for  their  circumstances, 
being  for  the  generality  comely,  handsome  persons,  of  good  features  and  fine  com- 
plexions— if  they  take  care — of  good  manners  and  address.  The  climate  makes  them 
bright,  and  of  excellent  sense,  and  sharp  in  trade ;  an  idiot  or  deformed  native  being 
almost  a  miracle.  Thus  they  have  good  natural  notions,  and  will  soon  learn  arts  and 
sciences ;  but  are  generally  diverted,  by  business  or  inclination,  from  profound  study  and 
prying  into  the  depth  of  things ;  being  ripe  for  management  of  their  affairs  before  they 
have  laid  so  good  a  foundation  for  learning,  and  had  such  instructions  and  acquired 
such  accomplishments,  as  might  be  instilled  into  such  naturally  good  capacities.  Never- 
theless, through  their  quick  apprehension,  they  have  a  sufficiency  of  knowledge  and 
fluency  of  tongue,  though  their  learning  for  the  most  part  be  but  8uperficial.  They  are 
more  inclinable  to  read  men  by  business  and  conversation,  than  to  dive  into  books,  and 
are,  for  the  most  part,  only  desirous  of  learning  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the 

shortest  and  best  method As  for  education,  several  are  sent  to  England  for  it, 

though  the  Virginiant,  being  naturally  of  good  parts,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  neither 
require  nor  admire  as  much  learning  as  we  do  in  Britain  ;  yet  more  would  be  sent  over, 
were  they  not  afraid  of  the  small -pox,  which  most  commonly  proves  fatal  to  them.  But 
indeed,  when  they  come  to  England,  they  are  generally  put  to  learn  to  persons  that 
know  little  of  their  temper,  who  keep  them  drudging  on  what  is  of  least  use  to  them,  in 

pedantick  methods  too  tedious  for  their  volatile  genius If  New  England  be  called 

a  receptacle  of  Dissenters  and  an  Amsterdam  of  religion,  Pennsylvania  a  nursery  of 
Quakers,  Maryland  the  retirement  of  Roman  Catholics,  North  Carolina  the  refuge  of 
runaways,  and  South  Carolina  the  delight  of  Buccaneers  and  Pyrates,  Virginia  may  be 
justly  esteemed  the  happy  retreat  of  true  Britons,  and  true  Churchmen  for  the  most 
part ;  neither  soaring  too  high,  nor  dropping  too  low,  consequently  should  merit  the 
greater  esteem  and  encouragement 
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The  common  planters  leadinf  eaey  liyee,  dont  mnch  admire  labor,  or  any  manly  ex- 
erciae,  except  hone-racing^,  nor  diveraion,  except  cockBg^hting,  in  which  lome  greatly 
delight.  This  eaay  way  of  liTing,  and  the  heat  of  the  eammer,  makes  some  very  laxy, 
who  are  then  said  to  be  climate^truck.  The  saddle-horses,  though  not  Tery  large,  are 
hardy,  strong,  and  fleet ;  and  will  pace  naturally  and  pleasantly  at  a  prodigious  rate. 
They  are  such  loyers  of  riding,  that  almost  every  ordinary  person  keeps  a  horn :  and  I 
have  known  some  spend  the  morning  in  ranging  several  mUes  in  the  woods  to  find  and 
catch  their  horses,  only  to  ride  two  or  three  miles  to  church,  to  the  court-house,  or  to  a 
horse-race,  where  they  generally  appoint  to  meet  upon  businen,  and  are  more  certain 
of  finding  those  that  they  want  to  speak  or  deal  with,  than  at  their  home. 

No  people  can  entertam  their  friends  with  better  cheer  and  welcome ;  and  strangen 
and  traveUers  are  here  treated  in  the  most  free,  plentiful,  and  hospitable  manner,  so  thai 
a  few  inns  or  ordinaries  on  the  road  are  sufficient 


The  first  newspaper  printed  in  British  America  was  in  Boston,  in 
1704,  and  in  1719  the  second  was  issued,  in  the  same  city.  In 
1725  a  newspaper  was  first  printed  in  New  York ;  from  this  time 
they  were  gradually  extended  through  the  continent 

"In  1671,  Sir  WUIiam  Berkeley  'thanks  God  there  are  no  free 
schools  nor  printing,  [in  Virginia,] — and  hopes  we  shall  not  have 
these  hundreds  of  years  to  come/  The  first  printing-press  erected 
in  Virginia,  in  1682,  was  shortly  afler  put  down.** 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Virginia  was  the  Virginia  Gazette,  the  first  number 
of  which  was  issued  at  Williamsburg,  August  6th,  1736.  It  was  then  a  sheet  about  19 
inches  by  six,  and  was  printed  and  published  by  W.  Parks,  at  15«.  per  annum.  In  hia 
introduction,  after  mentioning  that  papers  bad  been  established  elsewhere  in  the  colonies, 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  he  says :  !*  From  these  ezaraplef,  the  encouragement  of  several 
eentlemen,  and  the  prospect  I  have  of  success  in  this  mncient  and  begUtettUd  colony, 
Virginia,  I  am  induced  to  set  forth  weekly  newspapera  here  ;  not  doubting  to  meet  with 
as  £Ood  encouragement  as  others,  or  at  least  such  as  may  enable  me  to  carry  them  on.*' 
This  same  Wm.  Parks  printed,  in  1729,  Stith's  History  of  Virginia  and  the  Laws  of 
Virginia,  at  this  place.  His  paper  was  under  the  influence  of  the  government.  Parks 
died  in  1750,  and  the  paper  was  discontinued  for  a  time.  In  Feb.,  1751,  this  paper  waa 
renewed  by  Wm.  Hunter.  He  died  in  1761.  It  was  then  enlarged,  and  published  by 
Joseph  Royle ;  after  whose  death  it  was  carried  on  by  Purdie  and  Dixon,  who  continued 
it  until  the  commencement  of  the  revolution ;  and  Purdie,  alone,  published  it  several 
years  during  the  revolutionary  contest 

Mr.  Jefierson  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  observes,  **  till  the  beginning  of  our  revolution- 
ny  disputes  we  had  but  one  press ;  and  that  having  the  whole  business  of  the  govem- 
9teAt,  and  no  competitor  for  public  favor,  nothing  disagreeable  to  the  governor  could  find 
its  way  into  it  We  procured  Rind  to  come  from  Maryland  to  publiifli  a  free  paper.** 
AoGordingly, in  May,  1766,  a  second  paper,  entitled  also  "The  Virginia  Gazstts,*' 
"  published  by  authority,  open  to  all  parties,  but  influenced  by  none,'*  was  issued  at  this 
place  by  Wm.  Rind.  The  clause,  "  published  by  authority,**  was  omitted  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  Rind  dying  in  August,  1773,  the  paper  was  continued  b^  his  widow, 
Clementina  Rind,  and  at  her  death  by  John  Pinckney.  Another  *'  Virginia  Gazette*' 
was  first  published  at  Williamsburg  in  1775,  and  continued  weekly,  for  several  jrean^ 
by  John  Clarkson  and  Augustine  Davis.* 

From  these  papers  we  make  the  subjoined  extracts : 

Williamsburg,  Nov.  13, 1736. — On  this  day  sen'night,  being  the  5th  of  November,  the 
president,  masters,  and  scholara,  of  William  and  Mary  coUe^  went,  according  to  their 
annual  custom,  in  a  body,  to  the  governor's,  to  present  his  honor  with  two  copies  of 
Latin  verses,  in  obedience  to  their  charter,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  two  valu- 
able tracts  of  land  given  the  said  college  by  thdr  late  K.  William  and  Q.  Mary,  Mr. 
President  delivered  the  verses  to  his  honor ;  and  two  of  the  young  gentlemen  spoka 
them.  It  is  further  observed  there  were  upwards  of  60  scholars  present ;  a  mueh  great* 
er  number  than  has  been  any  year  before  since  the  foundation  of  the  college. 

*  For  Bsost  of  the  Ikets  abore  statsd  we  avs  ladsMsd  to  Thomas's  Ostory  of  PiiatlBf. 
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Stpt,  10, 173& — lliis  ereniiiif  will  be  pflrfonned  at  the  Tkeatrtf  by  the  younflr  ^^. 
tlemen  of  the  college,  The  Tragedy  of  Cato  ;  and  on  Monday,  Wedneiday,  and  Fndmj 
next,  wUl  be  acted  the  following  comedies,  by  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  this  country, 
ym :  T%e  Boar  Body,  The  Ricaurmo  Omcaa,  and  The  Bbaux  Strataoxii. 

WUUanubwrg,  Sept  31, 1739.— An  epitoph  on  Miai  M.  Thacker,  (daughter  of  CoL 

Edwin  Thacker,  of  Middleaez,)  who  died  at  WUliamaborg,  on  Wednesday  laat : 

Pwuivsly  pay  Um  trilmts  of  a  tear, 

For  one  that  dainu  oar  eominoo  grief  lies  here. 

Ckood-natored,  prudent,  aflkble,  a&d  mUd, 

In  seme  a  womaa.  In  deceit  a  child. 

AnnU,  Uke  w,  htn  virtual  shall  admlrs, 

And  chant  her  welcome  thro*  the  Heavenly  choir. 

Sept,  21, 1739. — Edward  Moaan,  Breechee-Maker  and  Glover,  from  London,  ia  set 
up  in  hb  baaineea,  near  the  college,  in  Williamaburg,  where  he  makes  and  sdls  the  best 
ouekekin  hreeekee,  either  of  the  common  tanned  color,  black,  or  other  cloth  colors,  after 
the  English  manner.  Also  buckskin  giovea  with  high  tops.  Any  persons  that  have  oc- 
eaaion  to  make  use  of  him,  in  any  of  the  above  particulars,  may  depend  upon  kind  usage, 
and  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

WiUUmuhurg^  March  3,  1768« — Early  this  morning,  died  at  the  palace,  after  a  tedious 
iDness,  which  he  bore  with  the  greatest  patience  and  fortitude,  the  Hon.  Frahcis 
Faoquiir,  Esq.,  Lieut  Got.  and  coomiander.in-chief  of  the  colony,  over  which  he  haa 

CMiided  near  ten  years,  much  to  his  own  honor,  and  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
bitants.    He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  generous,  just,  and 
BiUd,  and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  all  the  social  virtues.    He  was  a  Fellow 

of  the  Royal  Society,  and  died  in  his  oSth  year.* 

• 

Matf  36, 1768. — For  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Paxker,  by  permission  of  the  worehipful  the 
Mayor  of  WtUiam^ntrg,  at  the  Old  Thkatrr,  near  the  Capitol,  by  the  Viroinia  Com- 
PANT  OP  CoMiDiANa,  ou  Friday,  the  3d  of  June,  will  be  presented  the  Bbogar's  Opxra, 
and  the  Anatomist,  or  Sham  Doctor. 

WUtiatnehurgt  April  13, 1768. — ^A  hog  was  brought  to  town  this  week,  from  Sussex, 
as  a  show,  raised  by  Mr.  Henry  Tyler  there,  who,  though  only  four  years  old,  is  near  three 
feet  and  a  half  high,  about  nine  and  a  half  long,  and,  it  is  supposed,  weighs  near  twelve 
hundred  pounds.  He  much  exceeds  any  animal  of  the  kind  ever  raised  on  this  conti- 
nent, and,  indeed,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  any  so  large  in  England. 

Oct.  5,  1768. — ^Yesterday,  Petton  Randolph,  Esq.,  our  worthy  representative,  gave 
a  genteel  dinner  at  the  Ralkigh  Tavern,  to  the  electors  of  this  city,  after  which  many 
k>yal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  drank,  and  the  afternoon  spent  with  cheerfulness  and  de- 
corum. 


From  the  Virginia  Gazette  of  1776  are  extracted  the  following  marriage  notices, 

which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  are  accompanied  with  a  few  poetic  linea  : 

Edmund  Randolph,  Esq.,  Attorney-General  of  Virginia,  to  Miss  Bktset  Nicholas,  a 

young  lady  whose  amiable  sweetness  of  disposition,  joined  with  the  finest  intellectual 

accomplishments,  cannot  fail  of  rendering  the  worthy  man  of  her  choice  completely 

happy. 

Fain  would  the  upiring  mnse  attempt  to  sing 

The  virtues  of  this  amiable  pair ; 
Bat  how  shall  I  attune  the  trembling  itring. 

Or  sound  a  note  which  can  snch  worth  declare  1 
Exalted  theme !  ton  high  for  common  lays ! 

Coold  my  weak  verse  with  beanty  be  inspired. 
In  nambenr  smooth  Td  chant  my  Bbtsbt*s  praise. 

And  tell  how  mnch  her  Randolph  Is  admired. 
To  light  the  hymeneal  torch  since  they've  resolved, 

Kind  Heaven  I  tm^t  will  make  them  truly  blest ; 
And  when  the  Oordian  knat  shall  be  dissolved, 

Tianalate  them  to  eternal  peace  and  rest. 

*  A  paper  of  a  lals»  iatr  mv^  >i>  waa  hailed  la  the  aoith  aisle  of  the  chaich. 
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Mr.  William  Die&iooat,  of  HanoTer,  to  Mi«  Suout  Tomxibs,  of  GloaoMtor, 

daughter  of  Col.  Francii  Tomkies. 

Her't  the  mild  lutre  of  the  Moomlng  mom. 
And  his  the  nulUnce  of  the  risbig  day. 
Long  may  they  live,  and  matoally  poMen, 
A  steady  love  and  (enuine  happiness. 


On  Sunday  lait,  Mr.  BcvBrnLT  Duon  to  MiM  Pollt  Saondem,  a  Tery  apreeablo 

young  lady. 

Hjrroenf  thy  brightest  torch  prepare, 
Gild  with  light  the  nQptlal  bower. 
With  nrlands  crown  this  lovely  pidr, 
On  them  thy  choicest  blessings  shower 
Caplds  ll^tly  sport  and  play. 
Hymen  crowns  the  happy  day ; 
Sprightly  graces  too  desoend, 
Aad  the  beaateous  bride  attend. 
Here  no  sordid  Interest  binds, 

Bat  purest  Innocence  and  love 
OomUned  anite  their  spotless  minds, 
And  seal  their  vows  above. 


Captain  Samuel  Dennt,  of  the  artillery,  to  Miss  Fallen,  of  Northumberland 

May  peace  and  love  the  sacred  band  itnite, 
And  eqnal  Joy,  jrield  eqnal  sweet  conteaL 

jAMsa  Madison,  D.  D.,  Biibop  of  the  Epiaoopal  Church  in  Virginia,  and  Prendent 
of  William  and  Mary  College,  waa  bom  near  Fort  Republic,  in  Rockingham  county,  in 
1749.  Hie  father  was  the  district  cleriL  of  West  Augusta.  He  graduated  with  th0 
highest  honors  at  William  and  Mary,  then  studied  law  with  the  cdehrated  Georgo 
Wythe,  and  after  being  licensed  to  practise,  turned  his  attention  to  theolonff  uud  was 
admitted  jto  holy  orders.  He  was  choAm  professor  of  mathematics,  in  WiUiam  and 
Mary,  in  1773.  In  1777,  at  the  early  age  of  38,  he  was  elected  president»  and  soon 
after  visited  England.  "  In  1788,  as  Bishop  elect  of  Virginia,  he  went  again  to  Eng- 
land for  Episcopal  ordination,  and  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth,  Sept  19, 1790.  Ob  hui 
return,  he  united  the  performance  of  his  duties  of  bishop  with  those  of  president  and 
profiBSsor.  Until  the  close  of  his  life,  such  were  his  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  that 
he  was  occupied  in  lectures  from  four  to  six  houn  every  da^.  After  a  serere  illness,  ha 
died,  March  6,  1812,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  EUs  published  worits  are,  a  Thanks- 
giving Sermon,  1781 ;  a  letter  to  J.  Morse,  1795  ;  an  address  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
1799 ;  and  an  able  and  very  eloquent  discourse  on  the  death  of  Washington.  The 
reputation  of  Bishop  Madison  is  that  of  a  refined  gentleman,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  an  enlightened  and  liberal  Christian  philanthropisL*' 

*<  Pbtton  Randolph,  first  president  of  the  American  Congress,  was  a  native  of  Vir. 
ginia,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  and  patriots  of  the  state.  He  was,  as 
eariy  as  1756,  i^pointed  king's  attorney  of  the  colony,  and  held  the  office  for  many 
years.  In  1766,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  in  1773,  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence.  The  following  year,  he  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  the  Congress  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  elected  its  president ; 
and  also  presided  in  the  Congress  of  1775,  till  obliged  to  return  to  Virginia,  when  Han- 
cock was  chosen  his  successor.  He  soon  resumed  his  seat  in  Congress,  but  died  sud- 
denly of  an  apoplectic  fit  on  the  33d  of  October,  1775,  a^ed  52  years." 

In  speaking  of  his  death,  Girardin  observes :  "  That  dlustrious  citizen,  distinguished 
at  first  by  the  eminence  of  his  forensic  station,  and  afterwards  by  the  ability,  seal,  in. 
tegrity,  and  dignity,  which  he  displayed  in  the  higher  offices  of  public  life,  had  several 
times  been  elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  On  the  SM)th  of  March,  he  was 
unanimously  appointed  president  of  the  first  convention  ;  and  on  the  1 1th  of  August 
following,  first  nominated  one  of  the  delegates  for  Virginia  to  the  general  Congress.  A 
new  and  well-merited  honor  awaited  him  there;  without  one  dissentient  voice,  he  was 
called  to  preside  over  that  great  and  venerable  body.  .  .  .  The  remains  of  this  worthy 
patriot  were  afterwards  brought  from  Philadelphia  to  Williamsburg  by  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, his  nephew,  and  in  November,  1776,  deposited  in  the  family  vault  in  the  college 
chaptd,  with  suitable  funeral  ceremonies.  A  short  time  before  his  s  departure  for  the 
general  Continental  Congress,  the  convention,  observing  with  great  concern  that  be 
was  very  much  indisposed,  recommended  him  to  retire  for  the  present  from  the  fatigues 
of  public  duty,  tenderuig  to  him  at  the  same  time  thnr  tufidgiiad  thanka  for  his  OBre- 


It  inleTcat*  of  hii  eoantrf,  and  his 
to,  uid  ■bid.  faiUiful,  «D(t  inputisl  diichar^  of  the  dntiea  of  bi>  uffica  ;  Mnd 
hhn  thit  hi  btd  the  wum«aC  wiilwi  of  the  conTBOtktQ  loi  ■  ipeed;  letom  t 
agd  ux  nnintampUd  •qjajrmuit  of  ority  falidtj." 


JEFFERSON. 

JsFFEKsoN  was  formed  in  1801,  tram  Berkeley;  its  mean  lengith 
is  22  miles,  breadth  12  miles.  The  Potomac  forms  its  northeastern 
boandary ;  the  Shenandoah  enters  the  county  near  its  southeast- 
ern border,  and  flowing  in  a  northeast  direction,  parallel  with  the 


Harptr'i  Arry,/rom  tke  Btut  Ridg*. 
Blue  Ridge,  enters  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  face  of 
the  country  ia  rolling,  and  the  soil  almost  unequalled  in  fertility 
by  any  other  county  in  Virginia.  "It  was  settled  principally  by 
old  Virginia  families  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  still  retain  that  high,  chivalrous  spirit,  and  generous 
hospitality,  for  which  that  race  was  so  remarkable  in  the  palmy 
days  of  their  prosperity."  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  8,323,  slaves 
4,157,  free  colored  602;  total,  14,082. 

Middleway,  7  miles  southwest  of  Charlestown,  contains  1  Pres- 
byterian, and  1  Methodist  church,  3  mercantile  stores,  and  about 
600  inhabitants.  Leetown  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  county,  and 
contains  a  few  dwellings.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
Gen.  Charles  Lee,  who  once  resided  there. 
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Harper's  Ferry  is  distant  173  miles  from  Richmond,  57  from 
Washington  city,  and  30  from  Winchester,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected*by  a  rail-road.  This  thriving  manufacturing  village  is  sit- 
uated at  the  junction  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  Rivers.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  a  ferry,  long  since  established  across  the 
Potomac,  where  the  river  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge ;  at  this 
place  it  is  about  1200  feet  in  height.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
originally  Shenandoah  Falls. 

"The  scenery  at  Harper's  Ferry  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sin^larly  pictare«qae  in 
America.  To  attain  the  view  here  given,  it  was  necessary  to  climb  the  Bine  Ridge  by 
a  narrow  winding  path  immediately  above  the  bank  of  the  Potomac.  The  view  from 
this  lofty  summit  amply  repays  the  fatigue  incurred  by  its  ascent.  The  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  is  immediately  beneath  the  spectator's  feet ;  and  his  delighted  eye,  resting 
fiivt  upon  the  beautiful  and  thriving  village  of  Harper's  Ferry,  wanders  over  the  wide 
and  woody  plains,  extending  to  the  Alleghany  mount^ns.  President  JefTerson,  who  has 
given  the  name  to  a  beautiful  rock  immediately  above  the  village,  has  left  a  powerful 
description  of  the  scenery  of  Harper's  Ferry.     He  says  : 

"  '  The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  scenes  in  nature.  You  stand  on  a  very  high  point  of  land ;  on  your  right 
comes  up  the  Shenandoah,  having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  a  mountain  a  hundred  mUes 
to  seek  a  vent  On  your  left  approaches  the  Potomac,  in  quest  of  a  passage  also ;  m 
the  moment  of  their  junction,  they  rush  together  against  the  mountain,  rend  it  asunder, 
and  pass  oflf  to  the  sea.  The  first  glance  of  this  scene  hurries  our  senses  into  the  opin- 
ion that  this  earth  has  been  created  in  time  ;  that  the  mouotmins  were  formed  first ;  that 
the  rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards ;  that  in  this  place  particularly,  they  have  been  dam- 
med up  by  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean  which  filled  the 
whole  valley ;  that,  continuing  to  rise,  they  have  at  length  broken  over  at  thia  spot,  and 
have  torn  the  mountain  down  from  its  summit  to  its  bwie.  The  piles  of  rock  on  each 
hand,  particularly  on  the  Shenandoah— the  evident  mariu  of  their  disnipture  and  avul- 
sion tcom  their  beds  by  the  most  powerful  agents  of  nature,  corroborate  the  impreMon. 
But  the  distant  finishing  which  nature  has  given  to  the  picture,  is  of  a  very  different 
character ;  it  is  a  true  contrast  to  the  forepound ;  it  is  as  placid  and  delightful  as  that 
is  wild  and  tremendous  ;  for  the  mountain  being  cloven  asunder,  she  presents  to  your 
eye,  through  the  clefts,  a  small  catclb  of  smooth  bine  horizon,  at  an  infinite  distance  in  the 
plain  country,  inviting  you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  warring  around,  to  pass 
through  the  breach  and  participate  of  the  calm  below.  Here  the  eve  ultimately  com- 
poses itself;  and  that  way,  too,  the  road  happens  actually  to  lead.  You  cross  the  Poto- 
mac  above  the  junction,  pass  along  its  side  through  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  three 
miles,  its  terrible  precipices  hanging  in  fragments  over  you,  and  within  about  twenty 
miles  reach  Fredericktown,  and  the  fine  country  round  that.  This  scene  is  worth  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic ;  yet  here,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Natural  Bridge, 
are  people  who  have  passed  their  lives  within  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  never  been 
to  survey  these  monuments  of  a  war  between  rivers  and  mountains,  which  must  have 
shaken  the  earth  itself  to  its  centre.'  " 

There  are  many  points  of  view  from  which  the  scenery  appears  romantic  and  beauti- 
ful. Among  these,  that  seen  from  Jefi*er8on*s  Rock,  which  is  on  a  hill  overhanging  the 
town,  is  very  fine.  The  top  of  this  rock  is  flat,  and  nearly  twelve  feet  square  ;  its  base, 
which  does  not  exceed  five  feet  in  width,  rests  upon  the  top  of  a  larger  rock ;  and  its 
height  is  about  five  feet.  The  whole  mass  is  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  application  of 
a  small  force  will  cause  it  to  vibrate  considerably.  On  this  rock  once  reposed  another 
rock,  on  which  Mr.  Jefferson,  during  a  visit  to  this  place,  inscribed  his  t^ame.  In  the 
extraordinary  political  excitement  of  1798-9,  between  the  federal  and  the  democratic 
parties,  a  Capt  Henry,  who  was  stationed  here  with  some  U.  S.  troops,  at  the  head  of  s^ 
band  of  his  men  hurled  off  tbe  apex  of  this  rock. 

At  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  Maryland  side,  "  there  is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  h'keness  of 
Washington  in  the  stupendous  rocks  which  overhang  the  Potomac.  The  nose,  lips,  and 
chin  are  admirably  formed,  and  bear  the  semblance  of  studied  art.  The  forehead  is 
obscure  ;  yet  there  is  sufficient  to  give  the  mind  a  just  idea  of  the  noble  form  and  digni- 
fied carriage,  with  the  mildness  of  feature,  >irhick  the  original  possessed  so  pre-eminently 
as  to  inspire  all  men  with  a  proibund  reverence  toward*  this  august  personage." 


Haipei'i  F«rry  ii  oompaetlj,  though  lirenUrty  boflt,  Biotuid 
the  loot  of  a  hill ;  bat  the  engrftving  atuusea  diows  fatit  )  hiwII 
portion  of  it  It  oontaiiu  abmit  a  dozen  mereaatik  «ton8,SBTeral 
meohanioal  and  manafacturing  eatablidunenta,  1  Preabyterian,  1 
Catholic  1  Methodist,  and  1  Ftw  Choreh ;  aiid,  indnding  Uw 
■dbnrbfl,  haa  a  population  of  over  8,000.  The  Gheeapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  pasM  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  passea  throogh  the  town.  The  town 
ie  o(mneot«d  with  the  Maryland  side  by  a  fioe  bridge  aeron  the 
PMomae.  oS  aboot  600  feet  in  length.  The  United  States  Armory 
■ad  the  National  Arsenal,  at  Harpei'a  Ferry,  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.  In  the  latter,  60,000  or  OOioOO  mneketa  are  oaoally  kept, 
whioh,  as  they  are  sent  away,  an  replaced  by  others  from  m 
ftotmies. 


DmtUiKg  of  Bmiuty,  titfrtt  Stttrnhptt  Imnter. 

Shepherdstown  is  situated  on  the  Potomac,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county,  6  miles  north  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  about  12  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  November,  1762,  laid  ofi'  by  Capt.  Thomas  Shep- 
herd, and  named  Mecklenburg :  its  first  settlers  were  German 
mechanics.  It  contains  6  or  8  mercantile  stores,  9  merchant 
mills,  1  Episcopal,  I  Presbyterian,  1  German-Reformed,  and  1 
Lutheran  church,  and  a  population  of  about  1,600.  There  is  a 
small  stream,  of  considerable  ffdl,  which  mna  through  the  town, 
immediately  opposite  to  which  is  an  inlet-lock  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal. 

This  town  is  remarkable  as  being  the  place  where  the  _/Jrrf 
lUamboat  vxit  contlructed  and  navigated.  I^vious  to  detailing  the 
experiments  at  this  place,  we  swl  iutrodnoe  a  brief  historical 
dcetch  of  navigation  by  steam : 
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Several  ol  the  early  ezperimenten  in  eteam  appear  to  have  conceived  of  the  idea. 
The  first  account  we  have  on  the  suhject,  is  given  in  a  work  recently  pnblished  in  Spain, 
containing  original  papers  relating  to  the  voyage  of  Colambofl,  said  to  have  been  pre* 
served  in  the  royal  archives  at  Samanoas,  and  among  the  public  papers  of  Catalonia, 
and  those  of  the  secretary  at  war  for  the  year  1543.  This  narrative  states  that  *'  Blasoo 
de  Garay,  a  sea-captain,  exhibited  to  the  emperor  and  king  Charles  V.,  in  the  year  1543, 
an  engine  by  whicli  shipe  and  vessels  of  the  lai^est  siso  could  be  propelled,  even  in  a 
calm,  without  the  aid  of  oars  or  sails.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  this  pro- 
ject encountered,  the  emperor  resolved  that  an  experiment  should  be  made,  as  in  fact  it 
was,  with  success,  in  the  harlwr  of  Barcelona,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1543.  Garay  never 
publicly  exposed  the  construction  of  his  engine ;  but  it  was  observed,  at  the  time  of  his 
experiment,  that  it  consisted  of  a  large  caliUon,  or  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and  a  movea. 
ble  wheel  attached  to  each  side  of  the  ship.  The  experiment  was  made  on  a  ship  of 
209  tons,  arrived  from  Calibre  to  discharge  a  cargo  of  wheat  at  Barcelona ;  it  was 
called  the  Trinity,  and  the  captain's  name  was  Peter  de  Scarza.  By  order  of  Charles 
v.,  and  the  prince  Philip  the  Second,  his  son,  there  were  present  at  the  time,  Henry  de 
Toledo,  the  governor,  Peter  Cardona,  the  treasurer,  Ravago,  the  vice-chancellor,  Francis 
Gralla,  and  many  other  persons  of  rank,  both  Castilians  and  Catalonians  ;  and  among 
others,  several  sea-captains  witnessed  the  operation — some  in  the  vessel,  and  others  on 
the  shore.  The  emperor  and  prince,  and  others  with  them,  applauded  the  engine,  and 
especially  the  expertness  with  which  the  ship  could  be  tacked.  The  treasurer,  Ravago, 
an  enemy  to  the  project,  said  it  would  move  two  leagues  in  three  hours.  It  was  very 
copiplicated  and  expensive,  and  exposed  to  the  constant  danger  of  bursting  the  boiler. 
The  other  commissioners  affirmed,  that  the  vessel  could  be  tacked  twice  as  quick  as  a 
galley  served  by  the  common  method,  and  that,  at  its  slowest  rate,  it  would  move  a 
league  in  an  hour.  The  exhibition  being  finished,  Graray  took  from  the  ship  his  engine, 
and  having  deposited  the  wood-work  in  the  arsenal  of  Elarcelona,  kept  the  rest  to  him- 
self. Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  opposition  thrown  in  the  way  by  Ravago,  the 
invention  was  approv^ ;  and  if  the  expedition  in  which  Charies  V.  was  then  engaged 
had  not  failed,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  favored  by  him.  As  it  was,  he  raised 
Garay  to  a  higher  station,  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  (300,000  maravedies)  as  a  present, 
ordered  all  the  expenses  of  the  experiment  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  treasury,  and 
conferred  upon  him  other  rewards." 

The  editor  of  the  Franklin  Journal,  firom  which  this  extract  has  been  made,  observes, 
"  when  the  '  Public  Records'  shall  appear  in  an  auihentie  fornix  their  evidence  must  be 
admitted  ;  until  tketij  he  should  not  bt  inclined  to  commence  the  history  of  the  invention 
of  the  steamboat  so  far  back  as  1543.  For,  circumstantial  as  the  account  Lb,  it  seems 
to  have  been  written  since  the  days  of  Fulton.'* 

He  is  not  alone  in  this  opinion,  as  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  fiction,  the  off- 
spring of  an  individual  jealous  of  his  country's  reputation.  This,  too,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  stated  to  have  occurred  54  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  to  whom  history  assigns  the  credit  of  being  the  original  inventor  of  the 
steam-engine.  When  we  consider  how  slow  is  the  progress  of  invention — how  it  took 
several  generations  of  ingenious  men,  each  of  whom  successively  contributed  his  share 
in  improving  upon  the  first  crude  conception  of  Worcester,  ere  it  could  be  successfully 
applied — how  rude  the  state  of  mechanic  arts  three  centuries  since,  and  the  difficulties 
of  perfecting  so  complicated  a  woriL  of  mechanism  as  the  steam-engine — ^it  seems  incredi- 
ble that  one  mind  alone  should  have  overcome  them  all,  and,  at  a  single  leap,  done  that 
which  has  taken  the  successive  light  and  talent  of  generations  of  men,  and  all  the  me* 
chanical  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  19th  century,  to  consummate. 

The  most  prominent  and  authentic  account  of  the  early  projects  of  applying  steam  as 
a  motive  power  to  the  propelling  of  vessels,  is  given  in  a  treatise  printed  in  London  in 
1737,  entitled  "  Description  and  draught  of  a  new-invented  machine,  for  carrying  ves. 
sels  out  of,  or  into  any  harbor,  port,  or  river,  against  wind  and  tide,  or  in  a  calm  :  lor 
which  his  majesty  George  II.  has  granted  letters  patent  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  an- 
ther, for  the  space  of  14  yean ;  by  Jonathan  HoOs."  llie  draught  or  drawing  prefixed, 
is  a  plate  of  a  stout  boat,  with  chimney  smoking,  a  pair  of  wheels  rigged  oat  over  each 
side  of  the  stem,  moved  by  means  of  ropes  passing  around  their  outer  rims ;.  and  to  the 
axis  of  these  wheels  are  fixed  six  paddles  to  propel  the  boat.  From  the  stem  of  the 
boat  a  tow-line  passes  to  the  foremast  of  a  two-decker,  which  the  boat  thus  tows 
through  the  water.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Hulls  ever  applied  his  conceptions  to 
practice. 

Previous  to  the  great  and  successful  experiment  of  Fulton,  in  ISO'!,,  several  attempts 
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were  made  in  thii  eomairy  and  b  Europe,  to  navigate  Teueb  by  steain.  The  first  in 
order  of  time,  waa  made  by  the  eobject  of  this  aketcb  ;  the  second  was  John  Fitch,  who, 
in  1789,  succeeded  in  propelling  his  steamboat  by  paddles,  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hoar,  on  the  Delaware,  in  his  autobiography  he  says,  "  I  know  of  nothing  so  perplexing 
and  Texatious  to  a  man  of  feelings,  as  a  turbulent  wife  and  steamboat  building.  I  experi- 
enced the  former,  and  quit  in  season  ;  and  had  I  been  in  my  right  senses,  I  should  un- 
doubtedly have  treated  the  latter  in  the  same  manner.  But  for  one  man  to  be  teased 
with  both,  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  roost  unfortunate  man  of  this  world."  Fitch 
died  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  about  the  year  1796.  It  was  his  wish  to  be  buried  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  that  he  might  repose  *'  where  the  song  of  the  boatman  would  enliyen 
the  stillness  of  his  resting-place,  and  the  music  of  the  steam-engine  sooth  his  spirit." 
How  melancholy  is  the  sentiment  found  in  his  journal :  "  The  day  will  come  when 
some  more  powerful  man  will  get  fame  and  riches  from  my  invention ;  but  nobody  will 
believe  that  poor  John  Fitch  can  do  any  thing  worthy  of  attention."  As  early  as  17B3, 
both  Rumsey  and  Fitch  had  exhibited  models  to  Gen.  Washington. 

Shortly  after  the  experiment  of  Fitch,  a  Mr.  Symington  succeeded  in  propelling  a 
■toamboat  on  the  Clyde,  in  Scotland. 

John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  commenced  his  experiments  in  1797.  With  various 
Ibnns  of  vessels  and  machinery,  he  impelled  boats  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an 
lioar.  In  the  year  1797,  Chancellor  Livingston  built  a  steamboat  on  the  Hudson,  and 
he  applied  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  for  an  exclusive  privilege.  Being  unable  to 
oomply  with  the  conditions  of  their  ^ptmt— ^viz.,  that  he  should  propel  a  vessel  by  steam 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  within  a  year — ^the  project  was,  for  a  time,  dropped. 
He  afterwards  associated  with  Stevens,  and  being  aided  by  Nicholas  Rosevelt,  they  car- 
ried on  their  experiments  until  Livingston  was  sent  minister  to  France.  Mr.  Stevens 
continued  his  experimente  until  several  years  later,  when  Mr.  Livingston  obteined  a 
renewal  of  the  exclusive  grant  from  the  legislature  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stevens,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  son,  now  applied  himMlf  with  increased  assiduity  to  the  project, 
and  succeeded  in  1807,  only  a  few  days  later  than  Mr.  Fulton's  convincing  experiment, 
in  propelling  a  steamboat  at  the  required  velocity.  Mr.  Fulton  had,  in  1803,  made  a 
soccessful  experiment  upon  the  Seine,  with  a  boat  which  moved  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
per  hour. 

Another  of  these  indefatigable  experimenters  in  navigation  by  steam,  was  Oliver  Evans, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  inventor  of  the  high-pressure  steam-engine,  the  only  one  which  can 
be  successfully  applied  to  locomotives.  "  In  the  year  1804,  Mr.  Evans,  by  order  of  the 
board  of  health  of  Philadelphia,  constructed  at  his  works,  situated  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  water,  a  machine  for  cleaning  docks.  It  consisted  of  a  large  flat,  or  scow, 
with  a  steam-engine  of  the  power  of  five  horses  on  board,  to  work  machinery  in  raising 
the  mud  into  scows.  This  was  considered  a  fine  opportunity  to  show  the  public  that  his 
engine  could  propel  both  land  and  water  conve3ranccs.  When  the  machine  was  finished, 
he  fixed,  in  a  rough  and  temporary  manner,  wheels  with  wooden  axlctrces,  and,  of 
course,  under  the  influence  of  great  friction.  Although  the  whole  weight  was  equal  to 
200  barrels  of  flour,  yet  his  small  engine  propelled  it  up  Market-st.,  and  round  the  circle 
to  the  water.works,  where  it  was  launched  into  the  Schuylkill.  A  paddle-wheel  was 
then  applied  to  its  stem,  and  it  thus  sailed  down  that  river  to  the  Delaware,  a  distance 
of  16  miles,  leaving  all  vessels  that  were  under  sail  at  least  half  way,  (the  wind  being 
ahead,)  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectetors — which  he  supposed  would  have  con- 
vinced them  of  the  practicability  of  steamboats  and  stcam-carria^.  But  no  allow- 
ance was  made  by  the  public  for  the  disproportion  of  the  engine  to  its  load,  nor  for  the 
rough  manner  in  which  the  machinery  was  fixed,  or  the  great  friction  and  ill  form  of  the 
boat;  but  it  was  supposed  that  this  was  the  utmost  it  could  perform.  In  1802,  Evans 
built  a  steamboat  to  ply  on  the  Mississippi  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez.  The 
boat  being  ready,  a  drought  left  it  high  and  dry,  and  the  steam-engine  was  placed  tem- 
porarily in  a  saw-mill.  The  mill  was  like  to  deprive  some  who  sawed  lumber  of  profit- 
able jobs  ;  and,  on  the  third  attempt,  it  was  burnt  by  incendiaries.  Thus  were  the  pro- 
jectors ruined,  and  a  laudable  attempt  to  esteblish  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi,  three 
or  four  years  before  Fulton's  experiment,  defeated." 


James  Roicset,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  first  person  that  ever  succeeded  in  propelling 
a  boat  by  steam,  was  a  native  of  Maryland.  VP'hen  a  young  man,  he  removed  to  Shep- 
herdstown,  where  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  mechanics. 

He  was,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  company  with  a  Mr. 
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Orrick,  at  Bath,  in  Morgan  county.  In  September,  1781,  it  appean  ftom  a  letter  of 
his,  now  before  us,  that  he  was  employed  by  the  Potomac  company,  of  which  Washing. 
t)>n  was  a  member,  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  River.  In  the  sammer 
of  the  year  1783,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  steamboats ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1784  succeeded  in  a  private,  but  very  imperfect  experiment,  in  ovder  to 
test  some  of  the  principles  of  his  invention.  In  the  October  session  of  that  year,  ha 
obtained  the  passage  of  an  act  from  the  Virginia  Assembly,  guarant}ing  to  him  the  ex. 
elusive  use  of  his  mvention  in  navigating  the  waters  of  that  state,  for  the  «pace  of  10 
years  from  date.*  In  January,  1785,  he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  General  Assembly 
of  Mar>'Iand,  for  navigating  their  waters.  Through  the  whole  of  this  year  he  was  en- 
gaged in  working  at  bis  boat,  but  was  not  ready  for  a  public  trial  until  1786,  the  year 
following.  In  this  ex{)criment  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  succeeded  in  propelling 
his  boat,  by  steam  alone,  at  Shepherdstown,  againat  the  current  of  the  Potomac,  at  toe 
rate  of  four  or  five  milee  an  hour. 

There  are  now  several  persons  living  who  were  on  board  at  this  time  :  among  these  \m 
Mrs.  Ann  Baker,  the  mother-in-law  of  the  late  Gov.  Gilmer.  Washington,  it  is  said, 
was  also  among  the  passengers.  In  his  correspondence,  compiled  by  Sparks,  is  a  letter 
to  Rumsey,  dated  anterior  to  the  public  experiment  in  1786,  advising  him  to  hasten  the 
construction  of  his  boat,  so  as  to  prevent  being  forestalled  by  another  individual,  and  to 
convince  the  public  of  its  practicability.  Also,  in  a  letter  to  Hugh  Williamson,  M.  C, 
dated  Mount  Vernon,  March  15th,  1785,  Washington  says,  in  alluding  to  Rumsey'i 
boat :  "  If  a  model  of  a  thing,  in  miniature,  is  a  just  representation  of  a  greater  object  in 
practice,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  the  invention.  A  view  of  his  model,  with 
the  explanation,  removed  the  principal  doubt  I  ever  had  of  the  practicability  of  propd- 
ling  against  a  stream,  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  power ;  but  as  he  wanted  to  avail  him- 
self of  my  introduction  of  it  to  the  public  attention,  I  chose,  previously,  to  see  the  actual 
performance  of  the  model  in  a  descending  stream,  before  I  passed  my  certificate,  and 
having  done  so,  all  my  doubts  are  satisfied." 

While  at  Shepherdstown,  Mr.  Rumsey  dwelt  in  a  small  log-house,  now  standing  near 
the  town  jail  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  It  is  the  same  building  represented  m  the 
engraving.  He  was  supplied  with  funds  for  the  undertaking  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Charles  Morrow,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  the  latter.  The  Iwat  was  built  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  town.  She  was  called  by  the  towns- 
people, not  the  steamboat,  but  "  the  flying-hoat  ;*'  and  Mr.  Rumsey  himself  received, 
from  the  same  scarce,  the  appellation  of  "  Crazy  Rumeey.**  Hiere  is  a  place  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  formerly  called  "  Rumsey*s  Walk,"  where  Rumsey  was  often 
seen  for  hours  walking  to  and  flro,  in  deep  meditation  upon  his  favorite  project  A  por- 
tion of  the  boiler  of  his  boat  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Alexander  K.  Boteler,  Esq., 
of  Shepherdstown,  to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  facts  in  this  ar- 
ticle. 

*<  Stuart's  Anecdotes  of  the  Steam-Engine,"  an  English  publication,  thus  describee 
his  boat: 

*'  Rumsey*s  boat  was  about  50  feet  in  length,  and  was  propelled  by  a  pump  worked 
by  a  steam-engine,  which  forced  a  quantity  of  water  up  through  the  keel ;  the  valve 
was  then  shut  by  the  return  of  the  stroke,  which  at  the  same  time  forced  the  water 
through  a  channel  or  pipe,  a  few  inches  square,  (lying  above  or  parallel  to  the  kelson,) 
out  at  the  stem  under  the  rudder,  which  had  a  less  depth  than  usual,  to  permit  the  exit 
of  the  water.  The  impetus  of  this  water  forced  through  the  square  channel  against  the 
exterior  water,  acted  as  an  impelling  power  upon  the  vessel.  The  reaction  of  the  efflu- 
ent water  propelled  her  at  the  rate  above  mentioned,  when  loaded  with  three  tons  in  ad 
dition  to  the  weight  <A  her  engine,  of  about  a  third  of  a  ton.  The  boiler  was  quite  a 
curiosity,  holding  no  more  than  five  gallons  of  water,  and  needing  only  a  pint  at  a  time. 
The  whole  machinery  did  not  occupy  a  space  greater  than  that  required  for  four  barrels 
of  fiour.  The  fuel  consumed  was  not  more  Uian  from  four  to  six  bushels  of  coal  in 
twelve  hours.  Rumsey's  other  project  was  to  apply  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  to  long 
poles,  which  were  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  by  that  means  to  push  a  boat 
against  a  rapid  current" 

"  After  the  experiment  above  alluded  to,  Rumsey  being  under  the  strong  convictioa 
that  skilful  workmen  and  perfect  machinery  were  alone  wanting  to  the  most  perfect  sue 

•  See  Henmng>s  Statutes,  YoL  U.,  p.  502  , 
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oen,  and  sensible  that  such  coald  not  be  procured  in  America,  resolved  to  go  to  Eng- 
land. With  slender  means  of  his  own,  and  aided,  or  rather  mocked,  by  some  timid  and 
imsteady  patronage,  he  there  resumed  with  untiring  energy  his  great  undertaking.  He 
proceeded  to  procure  patents  of  the  British  government  for  steam  navigation :  theee 
patents  bear  date  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788.  Several  of  his  inventions,  in  one 
modified  form  or  another,  are  now  in  general  use  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  cylindrical  boiler, 
so  superior  to  the  old  tub  or  still-boilers,  in  the  presentation  of  fire  surface,  and  capacity 
for  holding  highlv  rarefied  steam,  is  described,  both  single  and  combined,  in  his  specifi. 
cations,  and  is  identical  in  principle  with  the  tub-boiler  which  he  used  in  his  Potomac 
experiment 

"  Difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  and  such  as  invariably  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  a  new  invention,  attended  him  in  England.  He  was  often  com- 
pelled to  abandon  temporarily  his  main  object,  and  turn  his  attention  to  something  else, 
u  order  to  raise  means  to  resume  it  He  undertook,  with  the  same  power,  but  by  its 
more  judicious  application,  to  produce  higher  results  in  several  water.works,  in  all 
which  he  succeeded,  realising  thereby  some  reputation  as  well  as  funds  to  apply  to  his 
favorite  project 

**  At  another  time,  in  order  to  avoid  a  London  prison,  and  the  delay,  if  not  the  de- 
feat of  all  his  high  hopes,  he  was  compelled  to  transfer,  at  what  he  considered  a  ruinous 
eacrifice,  a  large  interest  in  his  inventions, — a  contract  which  entangled  and  embarrassed 
him  through  life.  Still,  however,  he  struggled  on,  undismayed,  and  had  constructed  a 
boat  of  alK>ut  one  hundred  tons  burden,  and  pushed  forward  his  machinery  so  near  to 
the  point  of  completion,  as  to  be  able  to  indicate  a  day  not  very  distant  for  a  public  ex- 
hibition.*** 

Death,  however,  put  an  end  to  his  career,  in  Liverpool,  at  a  most  flattering  point  in 
his  life,  and  under  circumstances  of  the  most  touching  character. 

Rumsey  had  consented,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  gentlemen,  to  give  a  public  exposi- 
tion of  his  projet,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  his  behalf. 
The  evening  came,  and,  to  his  astonishmenti  the  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
learning,  and  fashion,  and  beauty  of  Liverpool  He  was  overwhelmed  at  this  unlocked, 
for  token  of  interest  ^  and  he  seems  to  have  been  so  conquered  by  his  feelings,  as  to  be 
unequal  to  the  occasion.  He  saw  that  his  most  ardent  hopes  were  upon  the  eve  of  ac- 
complishment, and  that  the  helping  hand  of  power  was  to  be  extended  to  him  in  his 
penury,  and  carry  through  in  tnumph  the  cherished  object  of  his  life.  He  arose  to  begin 
his  lecture— his  agitation  was  observed  by  a  gentleman,  who  handed  him  a  glass  of 
water — he  relumed  his  thanks  in  a  few  incoherent  sentences,  sank  in  his  chair,  and 
never  spake  more.  He  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  died  within  two  days  after. 
Thus  died  poor  Rumsey,  another  of  those  martyrs  of  civUizatiotit  of  which  those  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race  who  have  labored  in  the  department  of  mechanical  invention 
— whose  works  constitute  the  peculiar  glory  of  our  time — form  so  long  a  roll 

Rumsey  had  obtained  the  patronage  of  some  enterprising  individuals,  and  the  boat  tie 
constructed  was  set  in  motion  after  his  death,  on  the  Thames,  in  1793. 

A  sharp  controversy,  at  one  time,  existed  between  Rumsey  and  Fitch,  as  to  the  crigi- 
nality  of  their  respective  inventions.  Neither,  however,  can  claim  originality  as  to  the 
idea,  as  has  been  shown.  The  Hon.  Robert  Wicklifle,  Sen.,  of  Kentucky,  in  a  commu- 
nication on  this  subject  to  the  American  Pioneer,  (Vol.  I.,  p.  34,)  says  that  about  tlie 
year  1780,  Fitch  accidentally  met  Rumsey  in  Winchester,  and  imparted  to  him  his  idea 
of  propelling  boats  by  steam.  Admitting  the  fact,  it  proves  nothing  more  than  that 
from  Fitch,  Rumsey  derived  the  bare  idea :  the  principles  of  their  machinery  were  dif- 
ferent Without  deciding  upon  the  respective  merits  of  either,  both  certainly  claim  ad. 
miration  for  their  perseverance,  as  well  as  sympathy  for  their  mis£tftuncs. 

Gen.  William  Darke  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1736.  When  he  was  five  years 
of  age,  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Virginia,  within  five  miles  of  Shepherdstown. 

*  The  last  qaotation  Is  fVom  the  speech  of  Mr.  Rumsey,  of  Kentucky,  before  the  Congressional  Houk 
of  Representatives,  on  the  occasion  of  oflferins  the  following  resolution,  afterwards  unanimously  passed, 
Feb.  9, 1839.  "  Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ReprMentatives,  ft.c.  Itc.,  That  the  President  tie, 
and  he  Is  hereby  requested,  to  present  to  James  Ramsey,  Jon.,  the  son  and  only  survivinc  child  of  James 
Ramsey,  deceased,  a  suitable  told  medal,  commemorative  of  his  fisther's  services  and  hi|^  agency  in  giv- 
ing to  the  world  the  benefit  of  the  steamboac"  For  the  speech  above  refened  to,  see  tiM  National  In- 
SeUigencer  of  that  date. 
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He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  an  hercalean  frame ;  hia  mannen  were  rough ;  hia  mind 
was  strong,  but  uncultivated ;  and  his  disposition  frank  and  fearleae.  In  hm  19th  year» 
he  was  with  the  Virginia  provincials  at  Braddock's  defeat  He  then  returned  and  con- 
tinued engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  When  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  he 
joined  the  American  army.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Germantown,  and  remained  so 
until  Nov.  1,  1780.  In  the  succeeding  spring  he  repaired  to  Wincherter  to  recruit  hia 
regiment  He  was  colonel-commandant  of  the  Hampshire  and  Berkeley  regiments  at 
the  siege  of  York,  and  nobly  sustained  the  character  he  had  previously  won  for  bravery 
and  heroic  daring.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  agriculture.  He  was  chosen,  with 
Gen.  Stevens,  to  represent  Berkeley  eounty  in  the  l^rginia  cooreiiCion  of  1788,  and 
voted  for  the  federal  constitution.  8abseqaently,  he  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature. At  St.  Clair's  defeat,  CoL  Darke  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army.  When 
the  Indians  were  making  their  most  desperate  onsets,  and  the  whites  were  falling  in 
heaps  before  his  eyes,  St  Clair  at  this  crisis  ordered  Darke  to  charge  with  the  bayonett 
who  drove  the  enemy  from  his  position  with  hia  usual  gallantry,  bat,  for  want  oi  rifle- 
men, could  not  continue  the  pursuit  The  Indians  again  penetrated  to  the  camp; 
Darke,  asisisted  by  Butler  and  Clarke,  made  a  second  charge,  with  success — recovered 
the  artillery,  and  drove  the  enemy  before  them.  But  these  exertions  were  not  sustained, 
BO  that  a  concentrated  efibrt  could  not  be  made,  and  the  loss  of  officers  increased  erery 
moment.  Among  these  was  Capt.  Joseph  Dariie,  his  youngest  son,  who  was  mortally 
wounded.  His  father  saw  him  fall,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushed  to  the  con- 
test. The  retreat  soon  commenced,  and  Darke  arrived  that  evening  at  Fort  Jefi*erson, 
distant  30  miles,  with  his  son  on  a  horse-litter,  although  he  himself  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  and  liable  to  be  overtaken  and  slain.  A  council  of  war  was  held  at  Fort  Jefier. 
son,  and  Darke  urged  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  attack,  and  contended  that  the 
Indians  might  be  beaten,  because  they  were  flushed  with  victory  and  unprepared  for  the 
contest.     But  he  was  overruled.     Darke  died  Nov.  20th,  1801. 


Charlestown,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  connty»  is  on  the  line  of 
the  rail-road  from  Winchester  to  Harper's  Ferry,  8  miles  from  the 
latter,  and  22  from  the  former.  This  town  was  established  in  Oc- 
tober, 1786,  and  named  from  the  Christian  name  of  its  first  proprie- 
tor, Col.  Charles  Washington,  a  brother  of  George  Washington. 
Eighty  lots  were  divided  into  lots  and  streets,  and  the  following 
named  gentlemen  were  appointed  trustees :  John  Augustine  Wash 
ington,  William  Drake,  Kobert  Rutherford,  James  Crane,  Cato 
Moore,  Magnus  Tate,  Benjamin  Rankin,  Thornton  Washington, 
William  Little,  Alex.  White,  and  Richard  Ranson.  Col.  Charles 
Washington  resided  in  a  log-house,  which  stood  a  short  distance 
from  the  town.  A  fine  spring  marks  the  spot.  The  whole  of  the 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlestown  originally  belonged  to  the 
Washington  family,  and  a  considerable  portion  still  remains  in  the 
possession  of  their  descendants.  Col.  Chas.  Washington  was  the 
only  brother  of  Washington  that  settled  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
He  was  an  amiable,  modest,  and  dignified  gentleman,  and  in  his 
appearance,  as  well  as  character,  resembled  his  illustrious  brother. 

Braddock's  army,  in  their  route  to  the  west,  passed  through  this 
region ;  one  mile  west  of  the  village,  on  the  land  of  Bushrod  Wash- 
ington, Esq.,  there  is  a  well  dug  by  them. 

The  annexed  view  was  taken  in  the  central  part  of  the  village, 
looking  down  the  principal  street ;  the  public  building  on  the  right, 
is  the  court-house,  recently  erected.  The  town  is  flourishing, 
and  contains  1 1  mercantile  stores,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  Val- 
ley, an  academy,  newspaper  printing-ofiice,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Epis- 
copal, and  1  Methodist  church,  and  a  population  of  about  1,400« 
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WatJaaglon'i  Matonic  Catte  is  two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of 
Charlestown.  It  is  divided  into  several  apartments,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  lodge-room.  Tradition  informs  us  that  Washington, 
with  others  of  the  masonic  fraternity,  held  meetings  in  this  cavern. 
In  the  spring  of  1844  the  masons  in  this  vicinity  had  a  celebration 
there. 


Ruiai  of  Triniti/  Church,  Norberat  Fariih, 

About  two  miles  southwest  of  Charlestown,  near  the  line  of  the 
rail-road  to  Winchester,  in  an  open,  cultivated  field,  stand  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  church.  It  is  a  venerable  and  picturesque 
ruin,  overrun  with  vines,  which,  clinging  in  their  beauty  and  ver- 
dure to  the  crumbling  walls,  gently  wave  in  the  passing  winds. 
The  cedar-wood  of  the  windows  is  yet  sound  and  fragrant,  and  on 
the  walls  are  carved  the  names  of  visitors.  Its  age  is  unknown. 
The  dead  of  other  generations,  who  repose  at  its  base,  are  despoiled 
of  the  monuments  (hat  once  marked  their  resting-place,  and  gave 
token  to  the  stranger  of  the  names,  and  ages,  and  virtues  of  the 
departed. 

The  Shannondale  Springs  arc  situated  upon  the  Shenandoah 
River,  near  the  Blue  Ridge.    They  are  easier  of  access  from  the 
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Atlantic  cities,  than  any  others  in  Virginia.  The  cars  from  Balti- 
more will  convey  the  traveller,  in  seven  hours,  through  Harper's 
Ferry  to  Charlestown,  at  which  place  coaches  run  to  the  springs, 
a  distance  of  five  miles.  The  scenery  of  this  place  is  most  beau- 
tiful and  magnificent,  to  which  the  engraving  annexed  by  no  means 
does  justice. 

The  late  Dr.  De  Butta  analyzed  the  Shannondale  water  in  1821.  An  examination 
was  made  from  a  quantity  of  the  solid  contents  of  both  sprinj^s,  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion. One  hundred  grains  from  the  principal  fountain  afforded  the  following  results  : — 
sulphate  of  lime,  63  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  10.5 ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  (epsom  salt,)  23.5 ; 
muriate  of  magnesia,  1 ;  muriate  of  soda,  1 ;  sulphate  of  iron,  0.3  ;  carbonate  of  iron, 
0.7.  Gaseous  contents  : — sulphureted  hydrogen,  quantity  not  ascertained ;  carbonie 
acid,  quantity  not  ascertained.  Solid  contents  :  30  grains  to  the  pint.  Tbmpbratueb  : 
55®  of  Fahrenheit 

Conformably  to  the  preceding  analysis,  the  Shannondale  water  may  be  properly  classed 
with  the  Saline  Chalybeates,  a  combination  of  the  most  valuable  description  in  the 
whole  range  of  mineral  waters,  and  closely  resembling  the  celebrated  Bedford  waters  in 
composition,  operation,  and  efficacy. 


KANAWHA. 

Kanawha  was  formed  in  1789,  from  Greenbrier  and  Montgomery : 
it  is  about  60  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  40  miles.  Gauley 
River  unites  with  New  River,  and  forms  the  Great  Kanawha  upon 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  The  Kanawha  then  flows 
through  the  county  in  a  nw.  direction,  receiving  in  its  passage 
through  the  county,  Elk,  Pocatalico,  and  Coal  Rivers.  The  sur- 
face of  the  county  is  much  broken.  It  is  famous  for  its  mineral 
treasures,  salt,  coal,  &c.  Pop.,  in  1840,  whites  10,910,  slaves  2,560, 
free  colored  97  ;  total,  13,567. 

The  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  Kanawha  county,  was  made  about  twenty  miles 
above  Charleston,  at  Kelly's  creek,  by  a  man  after  whom  that  creek  was  named.  One 
of  the  first  settlers  was  Lewis  Tachet,  concerning  whom,  and  the  marauding  parties  of 
Indians  that  harassed  the  early  settlers,  there  are  many  traditions  in  the  Kanawha  val- 
ley. He  erected  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Cole  River,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  party  of 
Indians  from  the  towns  on  the  Scioto,  in  1788,  when  his  family  were  made  prisoners.  In 
1798  there  was  a  fort  built  immediately  above  the  mouth  of  Elk,  on  the  site  of  Charles- 
ton. Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  also  the  Morrisses  from  Culpeper,  whose  descend- 
ants, mostly  of  the  first  respectability,  now  form  perhaps  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  county.  Joseph  Carroll,  the  Clendenins,  John  Young,  William  Droddy, 
Andrew  Donnally,  Michael  See,  and  John  Jones,  were  also  very  early  settlers.  For 
many  years  they  subsisted  chiefly  on  buffalo,  bear,  elk,  deer,  and  raccoon  meat,  and  In- 
dian com  broken  in  stone  mortars.  In  the  Indian  dialect,  Kanawha  signifies  **  river 
of  the  tooodt,"  Pocatalico,  a  considerable  tributary  of  that  stream,  signifies  "plenty 
of  fat  doe.** 

Charleston,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county,  is  308  miles  w.  of 
Richmond,  and  46  miles  e.  of  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  a  neat  and 
flourishing  village  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kanawha.  Charles- 
ton was  named  after  Charles  Clendenin,  an  early  settler,  and  an 
owner  of  the  soil  forming  its  site.  The  first  house  of  worship  was 
built  by  the  Methodists,  the  second  by  the  Presbyterians,  in  1830, 
and  the  third  by  the  Episcopalians,  in  1835.    There  are  in  the 
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place,  11  dry-goods  and  6  grocery  stores,  3  saw  and  grist  mills,  a 
newspaper  jtrioting-office,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  and 
a  population  of  about  1,500.  The  district  court  of  the  United 
States  is  held  at  t^is  place  twice  a  year.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury  Charleston  has  arisen  from  the  wilderness.  Where,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  a  few  scattered  log-huts  once  arrested  the 
traveller's  eye,  he  now  sees  commodious  and,  in  some  instances, 
elegant  buildings,  the  abodes  of  comfort  and  refinement.     The 
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Kanawha  is  here  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  more  than  300  yards 
wide,  and  is  navigated  by  steamboats.  The  state  turnpikes,  tlie 
principal  thoroughfare  from  Richmond  to  Guyandottc  on  tin?  (Ihin. 
passes  through  the  town.  Fine  sandstone  and  bituminous  coal 
abound  in  the  vicinity. 

Terra  Salis,  or  Kanawha  Salines,  is  a  flourishing  town  about  0 
miles  above  Charleston,  containing  4  dry-goods  and  2  grocery 
stores,  an  extensive  iron-foundry,  1  Episcopal,  1  Presbylerian,  and 
1  Methodist  church,  and  a  population  of  about  800. 

The  Kanawha  salt-works  commence  on  the  river,  near  Charles- 
ton, and  extend  on  both  sides  for  about  15  miles,  giving  employ- 
ment, directly  and  indirectly,  to  about  3,000  persons.  The  view 
annexed  was  taken  opposite  the  residence  of  Col.  Reynolds,  G  or 
8  miles  above  Charleston,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  scenery  in  which  the  salt-works  are  situated.  The  description 
below  (written  several  years  since)  is  from  the  pen  of  a,  gentle- 
man, now  occupying  a  prominent  office  in  the  government  of  the 
state. 

Il  18  nearly  30  miles  below  Ihc  falls  bcrore  the  Kanuwlia  Tnllcf  wiilrnn  ititn  !!oine- 
thjuf  like  a  plaiD,  and  opens  iu  beautiful  vwta  lo  tlie  eye.  Tlio  mounlains  wliich 
enclose  it  on  either  side  become  giaduallj  depresseil  into  hills;  and,  fur  the  first  time. 
the  densa,  dork  voliunea  of  smoke  which  ascend  from  tlie  salt-furDaccH,  ai 
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hat;  and  buatling  atxat  wbiob  enlinnf  th«  UKhmy  to  the  jiRige  of  Chaticatoa. 
Whit  a  acene  of  antnialion,  indead,  contraatcd  with  the  de«p  aolitudea  fn>in  which  the 
traveller  haa  but  juat  emerged.  Here  he  is  feaalcd  with  a  continued  ■ucceinian  of 
green  meadows  and  cultivated  ticlda,  teeming  with  flocki  and  herda,  and  adomed  bj 
coromodioua  and  even  elegant  manaioni.     The  chimneja  of  the  lalt  miuiufactotiea  poor 
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forth,  at  short  interralg  of  apace,  their  curling  maaaea  of  Mack  Tapor,  while  awannf  of 
laborera,  and  others  connected  with  these  catablithmenls,  are  continually  pasaing  lo  and 
bo,  presenting  a  pleasing  coup  d'ail  of  inceaaaot  activitj  and  induatrj.  Nature,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  )jrodigal  in  her  bounties  to  this  inlereating  region.  The  contigruna 
foresti  having  been  almoat  alHpped  to  aupplj  foel  to  the  ■alt-fumBCes ;  the  precioaa 
mineral  bo  neceasaiy  to  human  comfort,  miul  have  remained  for  ever  uaplesa  but  for 
the  discovery  of  inexhaustible  bfd>  of  coal,  so  convenient  of  accesa  aa  lo  make  the  coat 
of  procuring  it  scarcely  worlh  considering.  Sometimes,  by  a ki I tablo  pi b [forms  and  in 
dined  culverlB,  it  is  thrown  from  the  mounlaiu-side  immediately  (o  the  door  of  Iba 
manufactory,  and  whcQ  more  remote  from  the  place  of  consumption,' il  is  transported 
witb  equal  ease,  in  wagona  or  can,  over  rail-roada  conatmcted  for  tlie  purpaae. 

The  vhole  product  of  Hie  salt  dialrict  is  eslimaled  at  1.90U,0(KI  buahcls  annually  ;  and 
this  product  must  continue  to  swell  with  the  increasinx  demand,  and  with  the  employ- 
ment of  additioaal  capital.  It  ia  a  curious  fact,  and  worthy  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
that  while  the  salt  water  is  obUined  by  baring  at  a  depth  of  from  3  to  oUO  feel  below 
the  bed  of  the  Kanawha,  it  iiivatiublj  rises  lo  a  levd  with  the  river.  When  the  latter 
ia  Bwollen  by  rains,  or  the  rrdundant  walcra  of  its  tributariea,  the  saline  fluid,  encloaed 
in  auitable  gums  on  the  shore,  ascends  like  the  mercury  in  its  lube,  and  only  falls  when 
the  river  is  restored  lo  its  wanted  e|)<uiuel.  How  this  myaterious  corrcanandence  ia  nni- 
duced,  is  a  problem  which  remains  to  be  solved.  Theo  ' 
on  the  subject,  but  none  seem  to  ine  lo  be  precisely 

The  discovery  of  salt  water  in  this  region  was  led  to  by  a  large 
buffalo-lick  on  the  he.  side  of  the  river,  5  miles  above  Charleston. 
In  this  lick  the  first  salt-well  was  sunk,  in  1809. 

Several  vestiges  remain  on  the  Kanawha,  which  show  that  the  Indians  were  ae- 
qnainted  witb  and  made  use  of  the  .salt  water.  Remains  of  rude  pottery  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  neighborhood,  respecting  which  there  ia  but  little  doubt  that  they  ara 
the  remains  of  vesaels  used  by  them  for  the  evapormlion  of  the  salt  waler.  That  tbm 
neighborhood  of  the  Big  Uck  was  their  favorite  resort,  is  evinced  by  the  traces  of  tbeir 
idle  hours  to  be  found  upon  the  neighboring  rocks.    A  short  distance  below  the  Kg 
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^  Lick  was,  some  yean  since,  a  rock  called  the  pictured  or  calico  rock,  on  which  the 
natives  had  scalptored  many  rude  figures  of  animals,  birds,  &c.  This  rock  was  finally 
destroyed  to  make  furnace  chimneys.  Another  similar  sculptured  rock  is,  or  was  lately, 
on  the  sw.  side  of  the  river,  upon  the  summit  of  the  nearest  hill.  The  article  annexed, 
originally  published  in  the  Lexington  Gazette  in  1843,  above  the  signature  of  H.  R., 
describes  a  curiosity  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  scientific,  and  promising  to  have  a 
wonderful  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  this  region. 

The  Gas  Wells  of  Kanawha. — ^These  wonderful  wells  have  been  so  lately  discov- 
ered, that  as  yet  only  a  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  them  has  appeared  in  the  news, 
papers.  But  they  are  a  phenomenon  so  very  curious  and  interesting,  that  a  more  com- 
plete description  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 

They  are,  in  fact,  a  new  thing  under  the  sun ;  for  in  all  the  history  of  the  worid,  it 
^  does  not  appear  that  a  fountain  of  strong  brine  was  ever  before  known  to  be  mingled 
with  a  fountain  of  inflammable  gas,  sufficient  to  pump  it  out  in  a  constant  stream,  and 
then,  by  its  combustion,  to  evaporate  the  whole  into  salt  of  the  best  quality. 

We  shall  introduce  our  account  of  these  wells  by  some  remarks  on  the  geological 
structure  of  the  country  at  the  Kanawha  salt-works,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
salt  water  is  obtained. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  and  the  low  grounds  along  the  river  are  altogether  allu- 
via), the  whole  space,  of  about  a  mile  in  width,  having  been  at  some  time  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  sandstone  of  various  qudities,  lying  in  beds,  or  strata,  from 
two  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness.  These  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  but  dipping 
a  little,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  towards  the  nw.  At  the  salt-works  they  have 
somehow  been  heaved  up  into  a  swell  above  the  line  of  general  direction,  so  as  to  raise 
the  deep  strata  nigher  to  the  surface,  and  thus  to  bring  those  in  which  the  salt  water  ia 
found  within  striking-distance. 

Among  the  sand-rocks  are  found  layers  of  slate  and  coal ;  this  latter  being  also,  by 
tlie  same  upheaving,  made  more  conveniently  accessible  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  salt  water  is  obtained  by  sinking  a  tight  curb,  or  ram,  at  the  edge  of  the  river, 
down  about  twenty  feet,  to  the  rock  which  underlies  the  nver,  and  then  boring  into  the 
rook.  At  first  the  borings  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  but  the  upper 
strata  of  water  being  exhausted,  the  wells  were  gradually  deepened,  the  water  of  the 
lower  strata  being  generally  stronger  than  the  upper  had  ever  been.  Until  last  year, 
(1842,)  none  of  the  wells  exceeded  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Mr.  Tompkins, 
an  enterprising  salt-maker,  was  the  first  to  extend  his  borings  to  a  thousand  feet,  or 
more.  His  experiment  was  attended  with  a  most  unexpected  result.  He  had  somewhat 
exceeded  a  thousand  feet,  when  he  struck  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  and  forth  gfushed  a 
powerful  stream  of  mingled  gas  and  salt  water.  Generally,  the  salt  water  in  the  wells 
was  obtained  in-  rock  merely  porous,  and  rose  by  hydrostatic  pressure  to  the  level  of  the 
river.  To  obtain  the  strong  water  of  the  lower  strata,  unmixed  with  the  weak  water 
above,  it  is  the  practice  to  insert  a  copper  tube  into  the  hole,  making  it  fit  tightly  below 
by  means  of  wrapping  on  the  outside,  and  attaching  the  upper  end  to  the  pump,  by 
which  the  water  is  drawn  up  to  the  furnaces  on  the  nver  bank. 

When  Mr.  Tompkins  inserted  his  tube,  the  water  gushed  out  so  forcibly,  that  instead 
of  applying  the  pump,  he  only  lengthened  his  tube  above  the  well.  The  stream  followed 
it  with  undiminished  velocity  to  his  water-cistern,  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

In  the  next  place,  he  inserted  the  end  of  the  spout  from  which  the  water  and  gas 
flowed,  into  a  large  hogshead,  making  a  hole  in  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water  into  the 
cistern.  Thus  the  hght  gas  was  caught  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hogshead,  and  thence 
conducted  by  pipes  to  the  furnace,  where  it  mingled  with  the  blaze  of  the  coal  fire.  It 
lo  increased  the  heat  as  to  make  very  little  coal  necessary ;  and  if  the  furnace  were 
adapted  to  the  economical  use  of  this  gfaseous  fuel,  it  would  evaporate  all  the  water  of 
the  well,  though  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to  make  five  hundred  bushels  of  salt  per  day. 
The  same  gentleman  has  since  obtained  a  second  gas-well,  near  the  former,  and  in  ail 
respects  similar  to  it  Other  proprietors  of  wells  have  also  struck  gas-fountains  by  deep 
boring.  In  one  of  these  wells  the  gas  forces  the  water  up  violently,  but  by  fits,  the 
gush  continuing  for  some  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  ceasing  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time.  In  another  of  these  wells  there  has  been  very  recently  struck,  a  gas- 
fountain  that  acts  with  such  prodigious  violence  as  to  make  the  tubing  of  the  well  in 
the  usual  way  impossible  ;  when  tlie  copper  tube  was  forced  down  through  the  rushing 
stream  of  brine  and  gas,  it  was  immediately  flattened  by  the  pressure ;  and  the  auger- 
hole  must  be  enlarged  to  admit  a  tube  sufficiently  strong  and  capacious  to  give  vent  to 
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the  stream  without  heinjr  crushed.  In  another  well,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  gas* 
well,  a  powerful  stream  of  gas  has  been  recently  struck.  It  forces  up  the  water  with 
great  power  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  proprietor,  the  water  is  too  weak  to  be  profitably 
worked.  It  appears  from  this  fact,  that  the  gas  is  not  inseparably  connected  with 
strong  brine.  When  struck  before  ^ood  salt  water  is  reached,  it  will  operate  uijuri- 
ously,  for  no  water  obtained  below  it  can  rise  at  all,  unless  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
be  taken  off  by  means  of  a  strong  tube  extending  below  it 

Several  wel^  have  been  bored  to  a  depth  equal  to  that  of  the  gas-wells,  without 
striking  the  gas ;  the  source  of  which  seems  to  lie  below,  perhaps  far  below,  the 
depth  of  the  wells.  This  light,  elastic  substance,  wheresoever  and  howsoever  generated, 
naturally  presses  upwards  for  a  vent,  urging  its  way  through  every  pore  and  crevice 
of  the  superincumbent  rocks ;  and  the  wdUborer's  auger  must  find  it  in  one  of  the 
narrow  routes  of  its  upward  passage,  or  penetrate  to  its  native  coal-bed,  before  it  will 
burst  forth  by  the  artificial  vent 

The  opinion  just  intimated,  that  the  gas  originates  in  deep  coal-beds,  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  same  sort  of  gas  that  constitutes  the  dangerous  fire.damp 
of  coalpits,  and  the  same  that  is  manufactured  out  of  bituminous  coal  for  illuminating 
oar  cities.  It  is  a  mixture  of  carbureted  and  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Philosopher! 
tell  us  that  bituminous  coal  becomes  anthracite  by  the  conversion  of  its  bitumen  and 
sulphur  into  this  gas,  and  that  water  acts  a  necessary  part  in  the  process.  Whether 
the  presence  of  salt  water  causes  a  more  rapid  evolution  of  the  gas,  the  present 
writer  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  but,  somehow,  the  quantity  generated  in  the  salt 
region  of  Kanawha  is  most  extraordinary. 

It  finds  in  this  region  innumerable  small  natural  vents.  It  is  seen  in  many  places 
bubbling  up  through  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  probably  brings  up 
salt  water  with  it,  as  in  the  gas-wells,  but  in  small  quantitv.  The  celebrated  burning 
spring  is  the  only  one  of  its  natural  vents  apparent  on  dry  land.  This  stream  of 
gas,  unaccompanied  by  water,  has  forced  its  way  from  the  rocks  below,  through 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  of  alluvial  ground,  and  within  eighty  yards  of  the  river  bank. 
It  is  near  this  burning  spring  where  the  principal  gas-wells  have  been  found.  But, 
twenty.five  years  ago,  or  more,  a  gas-fountain  was  stmck  in  a  well  two  hundred 
feet  deep,  near  Charleston,  seven  miles  below  the  Burning  Spring.  This  blew  Qp» 
by  fits,  a  jet  of  weak  salt  water  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  On  a  torch  being  ap- 
plied to  it,  one  night,  brilliant  flames  played  and  flashed  about  the  watery  oolunm 
m  the  most  wonderful  manner.  # 


The  Hon.  Lewis  Summbrs,  (says  a  Kanawha  paper,)  was  bom  of  highly  respectable 
parentage  in  Fairfax  co.,  Nov.  7th,  1778.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  active  life 
during  the  presidency  of  the  elder  Adams.  With  the  aidor  which  distinguished  the 
Virginia  youth  at  that  period,  he  used  his  influence  to  achieve  the  civic  victory  which 
bore  Mr.  Jefferson  into  the  presidential  chair ;  and,  through  a  long  life,  adhered  to  the 
political  principles  of  his  younger  days  with  an  undeviating  constancy.  In  1808,  he  re- 
moved to  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  and  served  for  several  years  in  the  senate  and  legislature  of 
that  state.  In  1814,  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  this  county.  In  1817-18, 
he  served  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  in  Feb.,  1819,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  general  court,  and  a  judge  of  the  Kanawha  judicial  circuit.  For  some 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  public  works  of  Va. ;  and  in  1829  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

In  all  these  relations  his  own  strong,  original,  and  vigorous  mind,  has  been  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  times  and  events  with  which  he  was  connected.  As  a  judge,  he  was 
most  able  and  faithful.  As  a  statesman,  his  efibrts  were  perseveringly  directed  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  country.  Most  of  all  that  Virginia  has  accomplished  in  the  great 
work  of  internal  improvement,  has  been  ascribed  to  his  exertions. 

In  that  most  remarkable  assemblage,  the  state  convention  for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  Va.,  which  sat  in  182^^0,  the  sterling,  vigorous,  and  practical  character 
of  Judge  Summers*  mind  made  him,  befora  the  dose  of  its  deliberations,  one  of  the 
most  uneful,  if  not  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  that  illustrious  body.  As 
the  able  champion  of  the  true  principles  of  elective  government,  he,  in  that  assembly, 
performed  services  and  acquired  a  reputation  which  will  ever  cause  his  memory  to«  be 
cherished  with  warm  and  respectful  affection  by  the  people  of  western  Virginia. 

Mr.  Summers  died  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  August  27th,  1843,  after  having 
been  for  more  than  24  years  one  of  the  judges  of  the  general  court  of  Va.  He  was 
interred  in  Charleston. 
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KING  AND  QUEEN. 

Kdtg  and  QuBBir  was  formed  from  New  Kent  in  1691,  the  third 
Tear  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Miury.  The  Mattaponv  nms  on 
its  Bw.  and  the  Piankatank  on  a  portion  of  its  nb.  boundiBury.  Its 
length  is40  milesy  mean  width  11  miles.  Immense  beds  of  marl  ran 
tluipagh  the  comity,  and  furnish  an  inexhaustible  source  of  im- 
provement to  the  soil.  No  county  in  the  state  contains  memorials 
of  greater  magnificence.  On  the  Mattapony,  a  beautiiVil  stream, 
are  the  vestiges  of  many  ancient  and  once  highly-improved  seats, 
among  which  are  LaneviUe,  Pleasant  Hill,  Newington,  Mantapike, 
Mantua,  Rickahoe,  White  Hall,  &c.,  known  as  the  former  resi- 
dences of  the  Braxtons,  Corbins,  Robinsons,  &c.  Cotton  and  In- 
dian corn  aro  extensively  produced.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  4,426, 
•laves  6,987,  free  colored  499 ;  total,  10,862. 

The  Court-House  is  near  the  Mattaponv,  53  miles  nb.  from  Rich- 
mond. Newtown  in  the  n.,  and  Little  Plymouth  in  the  s.  part  of 
the  county,  aro  small  places ;  the  former,  which  is  the  largest,  has 
about  20  dwellings.  Dunkirk,  now  a  post-office  only,  was,  30  or 
40  years  since,  a  village  of  considerable  trade ;  but  its  unhealthi- 
nass  and  other  causes  have  nearly  obliterated  it 

Thif  eoontT  ii  the  birthplaee  of  Cabtxe  Bkaztoh,  one  of  the  eignen  of  the  Deela- 
wtion  of  Inclependeiiee.  He  wmt  born  at  Newington,  September  10th,  1736.  EQe 
iitber  wee  a  wealthy  j^Ianter,  and  hJa  mother  a  daughter  of  Kobert  Carter,  at  one  time 
MBdent  of  the  eonneil  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Braxton,  haTing  graduated  at  William  and 
Ifuy  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  married  Blim  Judith  Robinson,  an  accomplished  lady,  and 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  planter  of  Middlesex.  Hb  style  of  living  was  according  to  the 
general  mode  of  soathem  hospitality  of  that  day,  and  subjected  him  to  great  expense. 

As  early  as  1765,  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  when  Patrick  Henry's 
celebrated  resolutions  were  passed.  In  1769,  when  Gov.  Botetourt,  in  consequence  of 
the  bold  and  spirited  measures  introduced,  suddenly  dissolved  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Braxton 
was  one  of  the  members  who  retired  to  a  private  room  and  signed  a  written  non-im- 
portation agreement  In  the  next  house,  he  was  on  three  of  the  standing  committees. 
lie  was  elected  a  member  from  King  William  to  the  first  Virginia  convention,  in  1774. 
At  the  period  of  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  gunpowder  from  the 
magazine  at  Williamsburg  by  Lord  Dunmore,  Mr.  Braxton  was  essentially  instrumental 
in  effecting  a  settlement  on  the  part  of  his  lordship  which  pacified  the  excited  populace. 
He  was  a  very  active  and  useful  member  of  the  last  House  of  Burgesses  ever  convened 
in  Virginia  by  royal  authority,  and  was  employed  upon  the  committees  of  the  house  to 
whom  were  referred  the  subjects  of  dispute  between  his  lordship  and  the  legislature.  Mr. 
Braxton  was  a  member  of  the  convention  chosen  by  the  people  which  met  in  Richmond 
in  July,  1775,  and  was  placed  upon  the  conunittee  of  public  safety.  In  December  of 
the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  the  successor  of  Peyton  Randolph  in  Congress,  that 
gentleman  having  died  a  short  time  previous.  He  was  omitted  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  Congress  subsequent  upon  the  Declaration  of  Inde|»endence.  But  on  a  meeting 
of  the  Genial  Assembly,  the  first  under  the  new  constitution,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, he,  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Assembly,  "  for  the  elo. 
quence,  ability,  and  integrity  with  which  they  executed  the  important  trust  reposed  in 
them,  as  two  of  the  delegates  of  the  count<-  i  l^uur  vvii'iii;)!  in  the  general  Congress." 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1777  to  1783,  and  in  1785.  From  1786  to  1791  he 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  state,  and  from  1794  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
Oct  6th,  1797.  Mr.  Braxton's  services,  it  will  be  seen,  were  highly  important.  The 
confidence  and  attachment  of  his  constituents  were  unequivocally  manifested  in  every 
vicissitude  of  circumstance,  Bome  of  which  were  of  the  most  afflictive  kind,  even  to  tlie 
eloee  of  his  life. 
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KING  GEORGE. 

King  Georoe  was  formed  in  1720,  from  Richmond  county.  It 
lies  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Rappahannock,  and  is  18  miles 
long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  10 ;  its  surface  is  hilly,  and  its  soil 
diversified.  Its  principal  products  are  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
tobacco,  and  some  cotton.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  2,269,  slaves 
3,382,  free  colored  276 ;  total,  5,927. 

King  George  C.  H.,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  82 
miles  NNE.  from  Richmond,  and  76  sw.  of  Washington,  contains 
about  a  dozen  houses.  Port  Conway,  on  the  Rappahannock,  op- 
posite Port  Royal,  and  M illville  on  the  line  of  this  and  Westmore- 
land counties,  are  small  villages 


KING  WILLIAM. 

Kino  Wiluam  was  formed  in  1701  from  King  and  Queen.  The 
mean  length  of  the  county  is  32  miles ;  mean  breadth  8^  miles. 
The  county  lies  between  the  Pamunkey  and  M attapony,  which 
unite  at  the  se.  angle  of  the  county,  and  form  the  York.  The  land 
on  the  borders  of  these  streams  is  very  fertile,  and  their  waters 
afford  convenient  navigation,  as  well  as  fine  shad  and  herring 
fisheries.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  3,150,  slaves  5,780,  free  colored 
338  ;  total,  9,258.  King  William  C.  H.  lies  27  miles  ne.  of  Rich- 
mond, 2  miles  from  the  Mattapony.  It  contains  but  a  few  dwell- 
ings beside  the  public  buildings,  which  are  of  brick,  and  stand  in 
a  handsome  square.  Ayletts  is  a  small  village  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  on  the  Mattapony,  30  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Pamunkey. 

The  Pamunkey  and  the  Mattapony  meet  at  the  southerly  angle 
of  the  county,  and  form  York  River.  The  place  of  their  junction 
is  named  West  Point.  It  was  the  place  of  habitation  of  Opechan- 
canough,  the  brother  of  Powhatan,  and  king  of  Pamunkee.  "  He 
was  the  author  of  the  great  massacre  in  1622,  the  *  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers' of  the  colony.  When  very  old  and  infirm,  and  nearly  blind, 
he  headed  his  people  in  battle,  borne  on  a  litter ;  he  was  at  length 
captured  by  Governor  Berkeley,  with  a  party  of  horse,  and  finally 
assassinated  by  a  private  hand  while  a  prisoner  at  Jamestown, 
displaying  to  the  last  moment  the  fortitude  of  a  'stoic  of  the 
woods,'  unimpaired  by  age,  and  unshaken  by  calamity."  In  **  Ba- 
con's Rebellion,"  the  followers  of  Bacon  occupied  West  Point,  and 
strongly  fortified  it. 

West  Point  was,  anciently,  a  large  village :  it  has  now  but  one 
good  house,  and  the  ruins  of  several  others.  There  is  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Mattapony  tribe  of  Indians,  now  dwindled  down  to 
only  15  or  20  souls.    Further  up  on  the  Pamunkey,  at  what  is  call- 
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ed  Indian  Town,  are  alxmt  100  descendants  of  the  Pamnnkejrs. 
Their  Indian  character  is  nearly  extinct,  by  intermixing  with  the 
whites  and  ncffroes.    Their  laml  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees  ap- 

Cinted  to  hold  it  for  the  tribe.    They  manofactnre  pottery  and 
skets  very  neatly.   A  traveller,  as  long  ago  as  1769,  thns  speaks 
tt  this  Indian  settlement : 


On  the  north  dde  of  VuawakBf  Biv«r  itandi  the  FUnnnkey  Indiia  town*  wbefe  nt 
pneent  ue  the  hw  nmaini  of  thM  Ui|e  tribe ;  the  reet  hnTinf  dwindled  awnv  thmogh 
mtempennee  end  dieeaae.  They  lire  u  little  wifwnnie»  or  cahina,  upon  the  river;  end 
have  a  Terj  fine  tnust  of  land  of  about  9000  aerea,  which  they  are  reatnined  from  alien- 
■ting  bj  act  of  Aenmbly.  Their  employnient  ia  chiefly  faontlnff  or  firiung  for  the  neigh- 
hoilnff  gently.  They  ooonnonly  dreai  like  the  Virginiana,  and  I  have  aomelimea  miitn- 
kan  them  for  the  hywer  aort  of  that  people. 

On  the  banks  of  Moncuen  creeks  jnst  above  Warrannncock  island* 
now  known  as  Gloodwin's  island,  are  two  Indian  mounds  or  tomnli, 
somewhat  reduced  in  size  by  cnltivation,  yet  eight  or  ten  feet  high* 
and  abont  sixtvfeet  in  diameter.  Evident  traces  exist  of  an  Indian 
settlement  in  the  vicinity,  on  the  Pampitike  estate. 


LANCASTER. 

Lanoastbb  was  formed  in  1662.  It  lies  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
Rqypahannock,  at  its  month,  and  is  34  miles  long,  with  a  mean 
faffradth  of  8  miles.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  1,903,  slaves  2,478,  free 
Ook»red  247 ;  total,  4,628. 

Lancaster  0.  H.,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  88  miles 
HB.  of  Richmond,  contains  a  population  of  about  100.  Kilmarnock 
is  a  small  village  on  a  creek' putting  up  from  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Pain's  Cross  Roads,  in  the  be.  part  of  the  county,  was,  20  years 
since,  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  but  at  present  it  has  a  few 
dwellings  only. 

In  the  year  1762,  James  Waddel,  the  Blind  Preacher  described 
in  Wirfs  British  Spy,  was  settled  over  the  churches  of  Lancaster 
and  Northumberland.  His  residence  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time 
here,  was  on  Curratoman  River..  For  a  more  full  notice  of  this 
extraordinary  divine,  see  Orange  county. 


LEE. 


Lee  was  formed  in  1792,  from  Russell,  and  named  after  Henry 
Lee,  Gov.  of  Va.  from  1791  to  1794 ;  it  lies  in  the  southwestern 
angle  of  the  state,  bordering  on  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Its 
greatest  length  is  75  miles ;  breadth  10  miles.  The  Cumberland 
mountains  run  on  the  Kentucky  line,  the  Powell  mountain  is  on  a 
part  of  the  be.  boundary,  and  there  are  several  other  ridges  in  the 
county,  known  as  Stone,  Chesnut,  Wallens,  &c.    Powell's  River 
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runs  lengthwise  through  the  county  into  Tennessee.  Much  of  the 
land  is  of  a  very  black,  rich  soil.  The  staples  are  beef,  pork,  and 
horses.  The  people  of  this  county  make  their  own  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses from  the  maple  sugar  tree,  which  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance. Pop.  in  1840,  whites  7,829,  slaves  580,  free  colored  32 ;  to- 
tal, 8,441. 

Jonesville,  the  county-seat,  lies  284  miles  from  Richmond,  65 
from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  60  from  Barboursville,  Kentucky,  on 
one  of  the  branches  of  Powell's  River.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful 
eminence,  in  the  midst  of  wild  mountain  scenery.  It  was  founded 
in  1793,  and  contains  a  church,  5  stores,  and  about  40  dwellings. 
The  following  account  of  a  duel  which  took  place  in  this  county 
in  the  year  1823,  is  from  a  newspaper  of  the  time  : 

A  remarkable  duel  took  place  in  Lee  county,  on  Sunday,  Deo.  7th,  which  has  been 

the  subject  of  much  conversation  here. Two  negro  men,  belonging  to  two  gen* 

tlemen,  had  been  smitten  by  the  charms  of  a  sable  beauty,  and  neither  l^ing  willing  to 
yield  to  the  other,  they  determined,  like  gentlemen,  to  decide  their  pretensions  by  a  duel. 
The  arrangement  was  accordingly  made,  and  they  met  in  a  distant  and  retired  wood, 
unattended  by  seconds,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  person— each  armed 
with  a  trusty  rifle.  Their  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  a  strict  honory 
the  more  remarkable  in  such  case,  as  it  was  exhibited  by  slaves.  The  ground  was  meas. 
ured  off  about  fiAeen  paces ;  the  antagonists  took  their  posts ;  the  word  was  given  br 
one  of  them,  and  both  instantly  fell— one  shot  through  the  heart,  and  the  other  through 
the  right  breast  The  former  expired  immediately ;  the  latter,  with  great  difficulty  and 
pain,  crawled  to  a  small  path  not  far  from  the  scene  of  combat ;  but  unable  to  go  for* 
ther,  he  remained  by  it  in  the  hope  that  some  one  would  pass  and  find  him.  He  lay 
there,  under  all  the  suffering  which  his  wound  and  exposure  inflicted,  until  the  following' 
Tuesday,  before  he  was  found.  Depressed  and  debased  as  that  unfortunate  race  is» 
there  are  occasional  instances  in  which  they  exhibit  traits  of  character  which  elevate 
them  above  the  sphere  to  which  our  policy  compels  us  to  confine  them.  The  strict  ob^ 
servance  of  honorable  conduct,  and  the  cool,  determined  courage  of  these  negroes,  af- 
ford an  example  which  ought  to  make  some  gentlemen  of  high  condition  blush 
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Lewis  was  formed  in  1816,  from  Harrison,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Col.  Charles  Lewis,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasants 
It  is  60  miles  long,  with  a  mean  width  of  about  20  miles.  It  ich 
watered  by  the  Little  Kanawha  and  west  fork  of  Monongahela  v 
the  surface  is  rocky,  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous :  on  the 
streams  there  is  considerable  fertile  land.  Stone-coal  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the  county.  In  1843, 
portions  of  its  territory  were  set  off  to  the  new  counties  of  Baxbour 
and  Ritchie.  Large  quantities  of  sugar,  and  some  tobacco,  are 
raised  in  this  county  ;  the  greatest  staple  is  Indian  corn.  Pop.  in 
1840,  whites  7,989,  slaves  124,  free  colored  38 ;  total,  8,151. 

Weston,  the  county-seat,  is  situated  at  the  west  fork  of  Monon- 
gahela, 281*  miles  northwesterly  from  Richmond,  and  50  from  tho^ 
Ohio  River,  and  contains  about  60  dwellings. 
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LOGAN. 

Logan  was  formed  in  1824,  from  Giles,  Kanawha,  Cabell,  and 
Taaewell,  and  named  from  the  Mingo  chief.  It  is  about  70  miles 
long, 'with*  a  mean  width  of  85  miles.  It  is  watered  by  Gnyan- 
A)tte,  Tog  Fork  of  Big  Sandy,  and  branches  of  the  Great  iCanawha. 
The  surface  is  generally  moantainous,  and  tbe  soil  adapted  to  gnt- 
ling.  It  is  one  of  the  largest,  wildest,  and  most  sparsely  inhabited 
counties  in  the  state,  with  a  population  of  less  than  2  persons  to  a 
square  mile.    Pop.  in  1840,  whites  4,159,  slaves  150 ;  total,  4»809. 

Lawnsville,  or  Logan  G.  H.,  is  351  miles  west  of  Richmond,  in 
a  fertile  bottom  in  a  bend  of  the  river  Guyandotte,  surrounded  Irr 
mountains  abounding  in  stone-coal  and  iron  ore.  It  was  laid  off 
in  1827,  and  contains  a  few  dwellings  only. 

The  deftruetioiii  of  the  Roanoke  101110111001  in  the  fprin^  of  1757,  bj  a  portT  of 
flhawnoee,  fave  rioe  to  a  eampai|rn  into  tUs  ragioo  of  oonntiy,  called  I7  the  old  eetUon 
"the  Sandy  oreek  TOTage."  Thia  expedition  waa  for  the  purpose  of  puniahinf  the  In- 
diaiM,  and  to  eatabliah  a  military  poet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Sandy,  to  conntermei 
the  infloenee  of  the  IVench  at  Gallipolii  with  the  Indians.  It  was  composed  (Mf  lour 
ooDpanies,  under  the  oonunand  of  Andrew  Lewis.  The  captains  were  AwOey  Faal» 
Wm.  Preston,  (ancestor  of  the  late  Got.  P.,)  Wm.  Hogg,  and  John  Alexander,  father  of 
Aichibakl  Alexander,  D.  D.,  presideDt  of  Mneeton  Theological  Seminary.  The  poxtj 
won  ordered,  by  a  messenger  from  Got.  Fanqoier,  to  retom.  Thejjr  had  then  penetated 
Marty  to  the  Ohio,  without  aooomplishfaig  any  of  the  objects  of  their  eipoJithm.  When 
the  army  on  their  return  arriTed  at  the  Buning  spring,  in  the  proMut  limits  of  this 
oounty,  they  had  sufficed  much  from  extreme  cold,  as  well  as  hunger :  their  fear  of 
alainung  the  Indians  haTing  prerented  them  from  either  hunting  or  kindling  fives 
Some  fanShlo  hides,  which  they  had  left  at  the  spring  on  their  way  down,  were  cut  into 
tnggsor  long  thongs,  and  eaten  by  the  troops,  after  haTing  been  exposed  to  the  heat  from 
the  flame  of  the  spring.  Hence  they  called  the  stream  near  by,  now  diyiding  Ken- 
tucky from  Virginia,  Tugg  River,  which  name  it  yet  bean.  Scyeral  who  detached 
themselves  from  the  main  body,  to  hunt  their  way  home,  perished.  The  main  body,  un- 
der Col.  Lewis,  reached  home  after  much  sufienng ;  the  strings  of  their  moccasins,  the 
belts  of  their  hunting.^rt8,  and  the  flaps  of  their  shot-pouches,  having  been  all  the  food 
they  had  eaten  for  several  days. 


LOUDON. 

LfOUDON  was  formed  in  1757,  from  Fairfax,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  Earl  of  Lioudon,  commander  of  the  military  affairs  in 
America  during  the  latter  part  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  It 
is  about  28  miles  long,  and  22  broad.  The  Blue  Ridge,  forming 
its  western  boundary,  rises  to  an  altitude  of  1000  to  1400  feet  above 
tide-water,  and  from  300  to  700  above  the  adjacent  country. 
Another  range,  of  equal  height,  called  the  Short  Hills,  in  the  nw. 
part  of  the  county,  runs  parallel  with  the  Blue  Ridge  about  12 
miles.  The  Kittoctan  mountain  runs  centrally  through  the  county, 
parallel  with  the  above.  •  This  county  contains  all  varieties  of 
soil,  from  rich  alluvion  to  an  unproductive  clay.  The  eastern  por- 
tion is  most  unproductive,  in  consequence  of  a  wretched  system 
of  farming  hitherto  practised,  of  cropping  with  com  and  tobacco, 
without  endeavoring  to  improve  the  soil ;  some  of  it,  formerly  fer^ 
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tile,  is  now  thrown  oat  to  common  as  lueless.  The  middle  and 
western  portion  of  the  connty  has  generally  a  good  soil.  Plaster 
of  Paris  and  clover  act  finely  in  improving  the  soil.  Pop.  in  1840, 
whites  13,840,  slaves  5^13,  free  colored  1,318 ;  total,  20,4S1. 


Central  View  ta  LeeibuTg. 
Leesburg,  the  countv-aeat,  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coontr, 
34  miles  nw.  of  Washington,  and  153  miles  k.  of  Richmond.  \t 
was  named  from  the  Lee  family,  who  were  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  county:  it  was  established  in  September,  1758,  in  the 
32d  year  of  the  reign  of  George  11.  Mr.  Nicholas  Minor,  who 
owned  60  acres  around  the  court-house,  bad  then  laid  it  off  into 
streets  and  lots,  some  of  which,  at  the  passage  of  the  act,  had  been 
built  upon.  The  act  constitnted  the  Hon.  Philip  Ludwell  Lee, 
Esq.,  Thomas  Mason,  Esq.,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  James  Hamil- 
ton, Nicholas  Minor,  Josias  Clapham,  Mae&s  Campbell,  John  Hught 
Francis  Hague,  and  William  West,  gentlemen,  trustees  for  tho 
town.  Leesburg  is  well  and  compactly  built,  its  streets  are 
well  paved,  and  it  is  supplied  with  fine  water,  conducted  into  the 
town  in  pipes  from  a  neighboring  spring  at  the  base  of  a  moun- 
tain. It  contains  the  county  buildings,  (of  which  the  conrt-house 
is  shown  in  the  above  view,)  1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopalian,  and 
1  Methodist  church,  a  bank,  a  very  handsome  academy  recently 
erected,  I  newspaper  printing-office,  and  a  population  of  about 
1500.  During  the  French  and  Indian  war,  Braddock's  army  passed 
through  here.  Traces  of  the  road  cut  by  them  are  still  discernible, 
about  a  mile  a.  of  the  village.  Braddock  remained  in  Leesburg 
several  days ;  the  house  he  occupied  (now  down)  stood  in  Loudon 
street.  Washington,  who  was  here,  also  put  up  in  that  portion 
of  the  town.  Middleburg,  near  the  line  of  Fauquier  county,  16 
miles  saw.  of  Leesburg,  is  a  fiourisMng  village,  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  country.    It  contains  G  or  8  mercantile  itorea,  1  Epis.,  I 
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Met,  and  1  free  church  used  by  Baptists,  and  a  population  of  about 
600.  Waterford,  6  miles  nw.  of  Leesburg,  contains  4  mercantile 
stores,  1  Friends'  meeting-house,  1  free  church,  and  about  70  dwell- 
ings. There  are,  beside  these,  several  small  villages  in  the  county, 
containing  from  6  to  25  dwellings ;  among  them  are  Aldie,  Bloom- 
field,  Hillsborough,  Lovettsville,  Mount  Gilead,  Montville,  Phil- 
mont,  Snickersville,  and  Union. 

**  A  very  considerable  contrast  is  observable  in  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  different  sections  of  the  county.  That  part 
lying  NW.  of  Waterford  was  originally  settled  by  Germans,  and  is 
called  the  German  settlement ;  and  the  middle  of  the  county,  sw. 
of  Waterford  and  w.  of  Leesburg,  was  mostly  settled  by  emigrants 
from  the  middle  states,  many  of  whom  were  Friends.  In  these 
two 'sections  the  farms  are  small,  and  cultivated  by  free  labor.** 
The  Quakers  in  this  state,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  suffered  much 
persecution  at  an  early  day.  By  referring  to  page  151  of  this 
volume,  the  reader  will  perceive  the  severity  of  the  laws  passed 
against  them  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia.  In  the  revolution, 
their  non-conformity  to  the  military  laws  of  the  state,  from  con- 
soientiou^  motives,  brought  them  into  difficulty,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  annexed  extract  from  Kercheval : — 

At  the  begrinning  of  the  war,  attempts  were  made  to  compel  them  to  bear  arms  and 
■enre  in  the  militia  ;  bat  it  was  soon  found  unavailing.  They  would  not  perform  any 
military  duty  required  of  them  :  not  even  the  scourge  would  compel  them  to  submit  to 
discipline.  The  practice  of  coercion  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  legislature  en. 
acted  a  law  to  leyy  a  tax  upon  their  property,  to  hire  substitutes  to  perform  militia  duty 
in  their  stead.  This,  with  other  taxes,  bore  peculiarly  heavy  upon  them.  Their  per- 
sonal property  was  sold  under  the  hammer  to  raise  these  public  demands ;  and  before 
the  war  was  over,  many  of  them  were  reduced  to  great  distress  in  their  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  selling  of  Quakers'  property  afforded  great  opportunity  for  designing  Individuals 
to  make  profitable  speculations.  They  continued  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes  for  several 
years  after  the  war,  holding  it  unlawful  to  contribute  their  money  towards  discharging 
the  war  debt  This  being  at  length  adjusted,  no  part  of  our  citizens  pay  their  public 
demands  with  more  punctuality,  (except  their  muster-fines,  which  they  stiil  refuse  to 
pay.)  Owing  to  their  industrious  and  sober  habits,  they  soon  recovered  from  their  pe- 
cuniary distress  produced  by  the  war,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most  independent 
part  of  our  community.  Vast  numbers  of  tliem  have  migrated  to  the  western  country, 
and  several  of  their  meetings  are  entirely  broken  up.  They  continued  their  ancient 
practice  of  depending  upon  their  household  manufactures  for  their  clothing  ;  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  they  gave  in  to  the  practice  of  purchasing  European  goods.  A  few 
of  them  entered  into  the  mercantile  business ;  several  othera  erected  fine  merchant  mills  ; 
othera  engaged  in  mechanical  purauits  ;  but  the  great  body  of  them  are  farmera,  and 
are  generally  most  excellent  cultivatora  of  the  soil. 


All  who  have  read  Lee's  "  Memoirs  of  the  War,"  will  doubtless 
recollect  the  thrilling  narration  of  the  pretended  desertion  of  John 
Champe,  sergeant-major  of  Lee's  celebrated  partisan  legion.  He 
perilled  his  life,  and,  what  was  far  more  sacred  to  this  high-minded 
soldier,  his  reputation,  to  bring  the  traitor  Arnold  into  the  power 
of  the  Americans,  and  thus  save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Andre ; 
but  his  well-laid  plans  were  frustrated.  Champe  was  a  native  of 
this  county.    Near  the  close  of  the  revolution  he  returned  to  Lou- 
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doily  but  renfioved  thence  after  some  years  to  Kentucky,  where  ha 
died.  When  Ghampe  arrived  in  New  York,  he  was  placed  in  the 
company  of  a  Captain  Cameron,  in  Arnold's  legion.  A  portion  of 
Cameron's  private  journal,  published  in  the  British  United  Service 
Journal,  gives  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  Champe.  Among 
others,  it  seems  that  his  old  captain  after  the  war  married  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  while  travelling  through  Lioudon  with  his  servant,  was 
benighted  in  a  severe  thunder-storm  in  the  woods.  Their  situation 
was  one  of  peril.  They  at  last  descried  a  light  glimmering  through 
the  trees,  and  found  it  to  proceed  from  a  log-house,  in  which  they 
sought  shelter.  They  were  most  cordially  received  by  its  owner» 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  extract  from  the  journal  of  Capt. 
Cameron : 

He  would  not  pennit  either  paster  or  man  to  think  of  their  horws,  but  inntting  thmt 
we  should  enter  the  home,  where  fire  and  changes  of  apparel  awaited  us,  he  himself  led 
the  jaded  animals  to  a  shed,  rubbed  them  down,  and  provided  them  with  forage.  It 
would  have  been  affectation  of  the  worst  kind  to  dispute  his  pleasure  in  this  instance,  so 
I  readily  sought  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  to  which  a  comeljr  dame  bade  me  welcome,  and 
busied  herself  in  preventing  my  wishes.  My  drenched  uniform  was  exchanged  for  a  suit 
of  my  host's  apparel ;  my  servant  was  accommodated  in  the  same  manner,  and  we  soon 
afterwards  found  ourselves  seated  beside  a  blazing  fire  of  wood,  by  the  light  of  which 
our  hostess  assiduously  laid  out  a  well-stocked  supper  table.  I  need  not  say  that  all  this 
was  in  the  highest  degree  comfortable.  Yet  I  was  not  destined  to  sit  down  to  supper  with- 
out discovering  still  greater  cause  for  wonder.  In  due  time  our  host  returned,  and  the  first 
glance  which  I  cast  towards  him  satisfied  me  that  he  was  no  stranger.  The  second  set 
every  thing  like  doubt  at  rest  Sergeant  Champe  stood  before  me  ;  the  same  in  com- 
plexion, in  feature,  though  somewhat  less  thoughtful  in  the  expression  of  his  eye,  as 
when  he  first  joined  my  company  in  New  York. 

I  cannot  say  that  my  sensations  on  recognising  my  ci-devani  sergeant  were  altogether 
agreeable.  The  mysterious  manner  in  wluch  he  both  came  and  went,  the  success  with 
which  he  had  thrown  a  veil  over  his  own  movements,  and  the  recollection  that  I  was 
the  guest  of  a  man  who  probably  entertained  no  sense  of  honor,  either  public  or  private, 
excited  in  me  a  vague  and  undc£ned  alarm,  which  I  found  it  impossible  on  the  instant 
to  conceal.  I  started,  and  the  movement  was  not  lost  upon  Champe.  He  examined 
my  face  closely  ;  and  a  light  appearing  to  burst  in  all  at  once  upon  his  memory,  he  ran 
forward  towards  the  spot  where  I  sat. 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  Captain  Cameron,"  said  he,  '*  a  thousand  times  welcome  to  my 
roof ;  you  behaved  well  to  me  while  I  was  under  your  command,  and  deserve  more  of 
hospitality  than  I  possess  the  power  to  offer ;  but  what  I  do  possess  is  very  much  at  your 
service,  and  heartily  glad  am  I  that  accident  should  have  thus  brought  ,us  together  again. 
You  have  doubtless  looked  upon  me  as  a  twofold  traitor,  and  I  cannot  blame  you  if  you 
have.  Yet  I  should  wish  to  stand  well  in  your  estimation,  too  ;  and  therefore  I  will,  if 
you  please,  give  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  causes  which  led  both  to  my  arrival  in  New 
York,  and  to  my  abandonment  of  the  British  army  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake. 
But  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  subject  now.  You  are  tired  with  your  day's  travel ;  you 
stand  in  need  of  food  and  rest  Eat  and  drink,  I  pray  you,  and  sleep  soundly ;  and  to- 
morrow, if  vou  are  so  disposed,  I  will  try  to  put  my  own  character  straight  m  the  esti- 
mation of  the  only  British  officer  of  whose  good  opmion  I  am  covetous." 

There  was  so  much  frankness  and  apparent  sincerity  in  this,  that  I  could  not  resist  it, 
so  I  sat  down  to  supper  with  a  mind  perfectly  at  ease ;  and  having  eaten  heartily,  I 
soon  afterwards  retired  to  rest,  on  a  clean  pallet  which  was  spread  for  me  on  the  floor. 
Sleep  was  not  slow  in  visiting  my  eyelids  :  nor  did  I  awake  until  long  after  the  sun  had 
risen  on  the  morrow,  and  the  hardy  and  active  settlers,  to  whose  kindness  I  was  indebted, 
had  gone  through  a  considerable  portion  of  their  day's  labor. 

I  found  my  host  next  morning  the  same  open,  candid,  and  hospitable  man  that  he  had 
shown  himself  on  first  recognising  me.  He  made  no  allusion,  indeed,  during  breakfast, 
to  what  had  fallen  from  him  over  night ;  but  when  he  heard  me  talk  of  getting  my 
horses  ready,  he  begged  to  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  me.    His  ?rife,  for 
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Oak  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  late  James  Honroe,  Preaideat  of  the 
United  States,  is  situated  9  miles  s.  of  Leesbarg,  on  a  commaiidiiig 
emittenoe  enveloped  in  a  beaotiflil  grove  of  oaks,  loonsU,  and 
poplars.  The  place  is  no>w  in  the  posnssion  of  Samnel  L.  Govern 
near,  Esq.,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Mooroe.  The  main  bailding,  with 
a  Grecian  front,  is  of  Iviofc,  and  was  boilt  by  Mr.  Monroe  while 
in  the  presidential  chair.  The  one  on  the  left  is  a  wooden  dwell- 
ing of  nomble  pretensions,  and  was  occupied  by  him  previoos  to 
bis  inauguration.  The  memoir  annexed  is  from  the  Enoyclopiedia 
Americana. 


Fae-aimiU  of  llu  ngaalnri  of  Jamtt  Mattro*. 

Jum  MoNioi,  the  fifU  Preiidciit  of  the  United  Sutes,  wu  bom  in  Weitmonland 
numtf,  April  96th,  ITS8.  Ha  gimdaated  Kt  Williun  and  Harjp,  and  having  entetvd  u  a 
cadM  in  the  Amcriean  annj  in  ITT6,  he  waa  aoon  aflnr  appointed  lieutenant.  He  waa 
b  the  Iwttle  of  Halbmn  Height*,  White  FlaJnl,  and  Trenlon.  At  the  latter,  perceiving 
that  the  enamj  ware  •ndeaToriDjc  to  fonn  a  ni-gun  batter;  at  the  heed  of  KiDg-ttreet, 
Uant.  HoDne,  vith  Capt.  Wm.  WaahiD^ton,  roahed  forward  with  the  advance-guanl, 
drm  tiia  artiDeriit*  Aimt  their  gom,  and  took  two  piecea  which  thej  were  in  tlie  act  of 
Sriof.  Tlieaa  officer!  vara  both  wmndad  in  thia  aucceaful  enlarprin,  and  for  hia  sal- 
laat  eandnct,  LiaaL  Manrtie  vaa  promoted  to  a  captainor.  He  waa  aid  to  Lord  Slirfitig 
in  the  campaigDi  of  1777  and  1778,  aod  waa  at  Brandjrwtae,  Germantown,  and  Mod- 
mouth,  in  which  actioni  he  diitlnguiihed  himaeIC  By  the  recomroeadKtion  of  WashiDg- 
ton,  he  wu  appolnled  to  raiae  a  reg^inient,  of  which  he  was  to  Im  given  the  command  ; 
'n  tbe  cihauRled  atala  of  Virginia,  he  failed  to  raiae  hia  regiment,  and  therefore  ra- 
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▼ititad  the  aoutliini  anny,  under  De  Kalb,  ae  a  military  eommiMioiier,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Jt/Skmon, 

In  1783|  he  was  a  member  of  the  Yirpnia  legriglature,  and  of  the  ezecatiye  eooneil, 
and  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  34,  a  member  of  Congress,  in  which  he  served  three  yearn. 
He  was  always  at  his  post,  and  engaged  in  the  most  ardaoos  duties.  He  introduced  a 
resolntion  to  vest  in  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  the  trade  with  all  the  states,  and 
other  important  resolutions.  He  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  boundary 
between  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  In  1787  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  and  in  1788,  of  the  Virnnia  convention.  From  1790  to  1794  he  was 
a  member  of  the  United  States  senate.  From  1794  to  1796  he  was  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  France,  and  he  was  recalled  by  Washington,  under  an  implied  censure.  In 
1799,  under  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Madison,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia. 
In  1803  he  was  minister  extraordinary  to  France,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Liv. 
ingston,  the  resident  minister. 

This  mission  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  as  it  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  London,  and  in  1804,  to 
Spain.  In  1806,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  William  Finckney,  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  London,  where  he  pursued  the  negotiations  with  the  Fox  ministry.  Mr.  Monnw 
having  been  prominently  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  as  the  suo- 
oesflor  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  returned  from  London  ;  but  soon  after  withdrew  Dn>m  the  can- 
vass. In  1810  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legiilature,  and  again  appointed  governor. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  Nov.  26,  1811.  The  war  department  being  in  a 
very  embarrassed  state,  on  the  departure  of  its  head,  Gen.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Monroe  un- 
dertook it,  and  made  extraordinary  and  very  useful  exertions  to  help  the  war  on  the 
lakes,  and  the  defence  of  New  Orleans.  After  he  had  reduced  to  order  the  war  depart- 
ment,  he  resumed  the  duties  of  the  department  of  state ;  which  he  continued  to  exereiae 
until,  in  1817,  he  was  chosen  successor  to  James  Madison  in  the  presidency.  In  1831, 
he  was  re-elected  by  a  vote  unanimous,  with  a  single  exception,  one  vote  in  New  Hamp- 
shire having  been  given  to  J.  Q.  Adams. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  wise  and  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  ministers.  He  went  Air- 
ther  than  either  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  an 
efficient  general  government,  and  in  strengthening  every  arm  of  the  national  defence. 
He  encouraged  the  army,  increased  the  navy,  and  caused  those  foreign  naval  expeditions 
to  be  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  the  coast  of  Mrica,  and  the  shorsa 
of  South  America,  which  have  given  instruction  to  our  officers,  augmented  our  seamen, 
protected  the  national  commerce,  and  caused  the  country  to  be  universally  respected  by 
distant  nations.  He  ordered  the  principal  headlands,  and  exposed  points  along  our  bor- 
ders and  sea-coasts,  to  be  accurately  surveyed,  plans  of  fortifications  drawn,  and  the  re- 
ports made  up,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  complete  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  both  on  the  land  and  sea-side.  He  directed  inquiries,  surveys,  and  plans,  as 
to  the  niost  suitable  sites  for  the  northeni  and  southern  naval  depots  for  the  repair  and 
accommodation  of  our  fleets,  in  time  of  war  and  peace.  The  cession  of  Florida,  by 
Spain,  to  the  United  States,  was  efiected  during  his  administration.  It  was  during  hie 
administration,  that  the  emancipated  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  were  formally  re. 
cognised  by  the  United  States.  He  assumed  high  constitutional  ground  in  favor  of  in- 
ternal improvement  and  the  United  States  Bank.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  pension  law  for  the  relief  of  indigent  revolutionary  soldiers.  During  his 
admimstration  the  illustrious  Lafayette  visited  these  shores  as  the  guest  of  the  nation. 
He  took  the  most  energetic  measures  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
continued  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  commerce  with  all  nations, 
upon  the  basis  of  free  and  equal  reciprocity. 

It  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  firmness,  judgment,  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Monroe,  that 
he  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  determination  of  the  United  States  not  to  suffer  any  Eu- 
ropean government  to  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of  the  independent  South 
American  governments.  The  well-timed  expression  of  this  sentiment  put  an  end  to  all 
rumors  of  any  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spanish  America  Col.  Monroe  re. 
tired  from  the  office  of  president  at  the  end  of  his  second  term. 

In  the  late  stages  of  his  life,  he  was  associated  with  the  ex-presidents  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  in  founding  the  University  of  Virginia.  Subsequently,  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  of  1839-30,  for  revising  the  state  constitution,  and  presided  over 
its  deliberations.    He  did  not  disdain  to  act  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  Loudon. 

Mr.  Monroe  died  at  New  York,  July  4th,  1631,  the  anmversary  of  American  Inde- 
pendenee,  like  the  ex-presidents  Jefferson  and  Adams.    CoL  Monroe's  biography  is  inti- 
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mately  and  honorably  eonneeted  with  the  citiI  and  military  hiatory  of  the  United  Statoa. 
fiU  waa  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  democratic  or  Jeflferaon  party,  and  involved  in  moat  of 
the  party  queationa  and  oceurrencea  by  which  the  country  wae  divided  and  agitated.  He 
poMMeed  a  very  energetic,  peraeveringipirit;  avigoroui  mind,  and  extraordinary  powera 
of  application.  In  hia  unlimited  devotion  to  pubhc  buaineai,  he  nej^ected  his  private  af- 
ikira.  He  retired  from  office  eztremdy  deep  m  debt ;  a  aituation  from  which  he  waa  re- 
lieved, though  when  almoit  too  late,  by  liberal  appropriations  of  Congreaa  to  aatiafy  the 
large  claims  which  he  preferred  on  the  government  for  moneys  disbursed,  and  debta  in- 
eniied  on  its  account. 


LOUISA. 


Louisa  was  formed  fVom  Hanover  in  1742:  its  mean  length  is 
SO,  mean  breadth  18  miles.  The  county  is  watered  by  the  North 
and  South  Anna  Rivers  and  their  numerous  branches.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly ;  the  soil,  originally  of  middling  fertility,  has  been  in- 
jured by  injudicious  agriculture.  Several  gold  mines  have  been 
rned  in  the  county,  but  not  worked  with  much  profit:  in  1840 
gold  mined  was  worth  93,000.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  6,047, 
slaves  9,010,  free  colored  376  ;  total,  15,433. 

Louisa  C.  H.,  60  miles  nw.  of  Richmond,  on  the  line  of  the  Louisa 
rail-road,  is  a  small  village  containing  a  few  dwellings  only. 
There  are  no  places  of  note  in  the  county. 

Louisa  has  been  the  scene  of  no  important  historical  incident. 
Its  citizens  bore  their  full  share  in  the  Indian  and  French  war  of 
1755,  and  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Tarleton  with  his  cavalry 
passed  up  by  the  court-house  in  1781,  on  his  expedition  into  Albe- 
marle :  and  when  Lafayette  had  united  with  Wayne  at  the  Raccoon 
Ford,  on  the  Rapid  Ann,  and  turned  to  pursue  the  British  general 
from  whom  he  had  been  retreating,  he  made  a  forced  and  rapid 
march  across  this  county,  from  Brock's  bridge  on  the  North  Anna, 
to  the  Fluvanna  line,  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy.  The  road 
which  he  opened  for  this  purpose  is  still  known  as  "  the  Marquis's 
road ;"  passing  southwesterly  three  or  four  miles  above  the  Green 
Spring.  In  the  same  year,  two  tories  who  had  attached  them- 
selves, as  marauders,  to  the  British  army,  were  summarily  hung  by 
one  Holland  and  another  man,  near  the  Goochland  boundary, 
twenty-one  miles  south  from  Louisa  C.  H.,  with  the  countenance 
and  before  the  eyes  of  the  neighboring  people.  Louisa  first  sent 
Patrick  Henry  as  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  1765, 
soon  after  his  removal  from  Hanover ;  and  she  again  elected  him 
in  1776-7,  till  he  returned  to  his  native  county. 

As  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  had  the  merit  of  originating 
that  powerful  engine  of  resistance— corresponding  committees  be- 
tween the  legislatures  of  the  different  colonies — so  Louisa  had  the 
honor  of  furnishing  the  member,  in  the  person  of  Dabney  Carr, 
Esq.,  who  introduced  the  measure  March  12th,  1773.  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  were  entered  upon  the  public  journals,  one  of 
which  placed  Mr.  Carr  on  the  standing  committee  of  correspond- 
ence and  inquiry.    Wirt  says  of  him : 
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In  Biqpporting  these  reeolations,  Mr.  Carr  made  hia  dihut,  and  a  noble  one  it  ia  said 
to  hare  been.  This  gentleman,  bj^  profenkm  a  lawyer,  had  recently  commenced  hit 
practice  at  the  same  oar  with  Patrick  Henry ;  and  although  he  had  not  yet  reached  the 
meridian  of  life,  he  was  considered  by  far  the  most  formidable  riTal  in  forensic  eloquence 
that  Mr.  Henry  had  ever  yet  had  to  encounter.  He  had  the  adTantage  of  a  person  at 
once  dignified  and  engaging,  and  the  manner  and  action  of  an  accomplished  gentleman. 
His  education  was  a  finished  one  ;  his  mind  trained  to  correct  thinking ;  his  conceptioiM 
quick,  and  clear,  and  strong  ;  he  reasoned  with  great  cogency,  and  had  an  imagination 
which  enlightened  beautifully,  without  interrupting  or  direrting  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment His  voice  was  finely  toned,  his  feelings  acute ;  his  style  free,  and  rich,  and  Tari<- 
ous ;  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  verging  on  enthusiasm ;  and  his  spirit  firm 
and  undaunted,  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  shaken.  With  what  delight  the  House 
of  Burgesses  hailed  this  new  champion,  and  felicitated  themselves  on  such  an  access  te 
their  cause,  it  is  easy  to  imagine.    But  what  are  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  mortak ! 

"  Ostendent  terris  hone  tantnm  &ta,  neqne  ultra 
"  Esse  slnenl— •• 

In  two  months  from  the  time  at  which  this  gentleman  stood  before  the  Honse  of  Bur- 
gesses, in  all  the  pride  of  health,  and  grenius,  and  eloquence— he  was  no  more :  lost  to  hie 
friends  and  to  his  country,  and  disappointed  of  sharing  in  that  noUe  triomph  whieh 
awaited  the  illustrious  band  of  his  compatriots. 


LUNENBURG. 

LuNENBURo  was  fomied  in  1746  from  Brunswick :  its  length  is  25» 
mean  breadth  16  miles.  The  Meherrin  rttns  on  its  southern  bound- 
ary, and  the  Nottoway  on  its  northern.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  4,132f 
slaves  6,707,  free  colored  216 ;  total,  11,055. 

Lewiston,  the  county-seat,  situated  in  an  elevated  and  healthy 
part  of  the  county,  78  miles  sw.  of  Richmond,  was  laid  off  in  1817 
by  act  of  Assembly,  when  there  was  but  one  family  residing  here. 
It  now  contains  about  20  dwellings. 

When  the  British  invaded  Virginia  in  1781,  Tarleton,  with  his 
legion,  passed  through  this  county  and  committed  depredations 
upon  the  people.  His  men  entered  private  dwellings,  and  wan- 
tonly ripped  open  beds  and  scattered  their  contents,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tears  and  remonstrances  of  the  females,  whose  husbands 
and  brothers  were  mostly  with  the  army.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Craig,  a 
strenuous  whig,  owned  a  fine  mill  a  few  miles  from  the  G.  H., 
where  flour  was  manufactured  for  the  American  troops.  To  this 
mill  Tarleton  was  guided  by  a  young  tory.  The  old  parson,  hear- 
ing of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  was  busily  engaged  in  rolling 
the  last  barrel  of  flour  with  the  U.  S.  mark  into  the  mill-pond» 
when  Tarleton  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  men.  They  burnt  the 
mill,  a  trace  of  the  dam  of  which  is  now  to  be  seen,  and  compelled 
the  good  old  parson  to  off  with  his  coat  and  assist  in  slaughtering 
his  pigs  for  their  use.  They  carried  off  his  slaves,  but  they,  with 
a  single  exception,  returned,  reporting  that  they  were  harshly  used 
by  the  enemy.* 

*  From  mas.  of  R.  F.  Astrop,  Esq.,  containing  historical  and  dascriptiTe  ipattar  !•• 
lating  to  this  aeetiofi  of  the  state. 
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MADISON. 


Madison  was  formed  in  1792,  from  Culpeper.  It  is  about  23 
miles  long,  and  13  miles  wide.  It  lies  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  from  which  extend  several  mountains  into  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  county,  some  of  the  smaller  of  which  are  very 
fertile.  The  tobacco  raised  on  the  highlands  is  of  a  superior 
quality:  between  the  mountains  are  fine  valleys  of  rich  bottom 
land.  The  county  is  watered  by  the  Rapid  Ann  and  its  branches. 
Pop.  in  1840,  whites  3,729,  slaves  4,308,  free  colored  70 ;  total, 
8,107. 

Madison,  the  county-seat,  is  97  miles  nnw.  of  Richmond.  It  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  county,  on  a  high  and  elevated  ridge, 
and  commands  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  neighboring  mountains.  It  contains  4  mercantile  stores, 
1  Baptist  and  1  Episcopal  church,  and  about  50  dwellings.  At 
the  post-offices  of  Rapid  Ann  Meeting-House  and  Leon  are  a  few 
dwellings ;  the  first  contains  a  Baptist  and  a  Free  church. 

The  late  Hon.  Linn  Banks,  of  this  coanty,  "  for  20  successive  years  was  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  an  office  for  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  qualified,  that  he  was 
sheeted  to  fill  it  in  all  the  mutations  of  party.  He  retired  from  the  legislature  in  1838, 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  that  year,  to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Patton, 
who  was  chosen  counsellor.  He  was  re-elected  in  1839,  and  again  in  1841.  He  served 
in  the  extra  session  of  1841,  and  then  agreed  with  his  competitor,  to  submit  their  cause 
to  the  people  of  his  district.  He  consequently  resigned  his  seat,  which  was  obtained  by 
his  opponent,  the  majority  against  him  being  small.  He  was  found  drowned  (Feb. 
S4th,  1842)  in  a  stream  which  he  had  to  cross  in  going  from  Madison  Court-House  to 
his  residence,  a  few  months  after  he  was  thus  consigned  to  private  life." 


MASON. 


Mason  was  formed  in  1804  from  Kanawha,  and  named  from  the 
celebrated  statesman  George  Mason.  It  is  about  30  miles  long 
and  22  broad.  The  Ohio  forms  its  western  boundary,  and  the 
Great  Kanawha  passes  centrally  through  it.  The  surface  is  bro- 
ken, and  much  of  the  soil  of  a  good  quality.  Pop.,  whites  5,923, 
slaves  808,  free  colored  46  ;  total,  6,777. 

Buffalo,  in  the  se.  part  of  the  county,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the 
Kanawha,  21  miles  from  its  mouth,  contains  a  Presbyterian  church 
and  about  20  dwellings. 

Point  Pleasant,  the  county-seat,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  with  the  Ohio,  370  miles  west  of  Richmond. 
It  contains  I  Episcopalian  and  1  Presbyterian  church,  3  mercantile 
stores,  1  steam  flour,  and  1  steam  saw-mill,  2  tanneries,  and  about 
50  dwellings. 

There  was  once  an  Indian  town  of  the  Shawnee  tribe  at  the  mouth   of  Old  Town 
creek,  near  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  land  of  Thomas  Lewis,  Esq.,  the  clerk  of  the  county 
It  was  deserted  by  them,  it  is  supposed,  about  the  year  1760.    In  ploughing  there  in 
1796,  about  80  gun-barrelt  were  found.    An  anvil,  a  vice,  hammen,  and  oUier  black- 
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smith's  tools  have  been  diniiteiTed.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  county  eteris,  has  opened  seTsial  of 
the  small  mounds  which  abound  in  this  section,  and  found  a  gun-baziel,  a  camp  kettlSy 
a  butcher  knife,  tomahawk,  a  pewter  basin,  a  variety  of  beads,  and  human  skeletons. 

Point  Pleasant  is  on  the  site  of  the  bloodiest  battle  ever  fought 
with  the  Indians  in  Virginia, — the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant — ^which 
took  place  in  Donmore's  war,  Oct  10th,  1774. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  this  desperate  action,  we  present  our  readers  with  a  plan  of 
the  battle-ground,  with  explana- 
tory references,  obtained  by  us 
while  at  Point  Pleasant,  in  the  ^^|<^ 
autumn  of  1843 :  a,  A  small  pond 
and  ravine  where  the  action  com. 
menced,  and  where  Col.  Charles 
Lewis  was  mortally  wounded. 
From  this  place,  at  riffht  angles  to 
the  Ohio,  to  Crooked  creek,  both 
armies,  early  in  the  action,  were 
extended  through  the  woods.  Af- 
ter a  while  the  Indian  line  extend- 
ed further  down  on  the  creek.    <2*^ ^^  ^       ^^^ 

Position  of  the  fort  built  after  the  ^^>>  XTTO  0^     ^      -"-£   PiPT^* 
battle.    AU  the  officers  who  feU  in  iJJTtX^     ---^=~^.^  ^-^.i^ 

the  battle  were  buried  at  or  near 
this  spot,  in  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Point  Lot  6.  The  court-house, 
c.  Cornstalk's  grave.    He  was  on-  TUn  of  the  hattU  of  Point  PUatant 

ginally  buried  near  the  Kanawha ;  but  a  few  years  since  his  renuuns  were  disinterred, 
and  removed  to  their  present  resting-place. 

The  subjoined  account  of  this  action,  is  from  the  work  of  Withers : 

The  army  destined  for  this  expedition  was  composed  of  volunteers  and  militia, 
chiefly  from  the  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  consisted  of  two  divisions.  The 
northern  division,  comprehending  the  troops  collected  in  Frederick,  Dunmore,  (now 
Shenandoah,)  and  the  adjacent  counties,  was  to  be  conmianded  by  Lord  Dunmore  in 
person ;  and  the  southern,  comprising  the  diflerent  companies  raisea  in  Botetourt,  Au- 
gusta, and  the  adjoining  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  was  to  be  led  on  by  Gen.  An- 
drew Lewis.  These  two  divisions,  proceeding  by  mflforent  routes,  were  to  form  a 
junction  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biff  Kanawha,  and  from  thence  penetrate  the  country 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  as  far  as  the  season  would  admit  of  their  going,  and  de- 
stroy all  the  Indian  towns  and  viUages  which  they  could  reach. 

About  the  first  of  September,  the  troops  placed  under  the  conunand  of  Gen.  Lewis 
rendezvoused  at  Camp  Union,  (now  Lewisburg,)  and  consisted  of  two  regiments,  com- 
manded by  CoK  William  Fleming  of  Botetourt,  and  Col.  Charles  Lewis  of  Augusta,  and 
containing  about  four  hundred  men  each.  At  Caxnp  Union  they  were  joined  by  an  in- 
dependent volunteer  company  under  CoL  John  Field  of  Culpeper,  a  company  from 
Bedford  under  Capt.  Buford,  and  two  from  the  Holstein  settlement,  (now  Washington 
county,)  under  Capts.  Evan  Shelby  and  Herbert  These  three  latter  companies  were 
part  of  the  forces  to  be  led  on  by  dol.  Christian,  who  was  likewise  to  join  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  army  at  Point  Pleasant,  so  soon  as  the  other  companies  of  his  regiment 
could  be  assembled.  The  foroe  under  Gen.  Lewis,  having  been  thus  augmented  to 
eleven  hundred  men,  conunenced  its  march  for  the  mouth  of  Kanawha  on  the  11th  of 
September,  1774. 

From  Camp  Union  to  the  point  proposed  for  the  junction  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ein  divisions  of  th^  army,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  the  intermediate 
country  was  a  trackless  forest,  so  rouged  and  mountainous  as  to  render  the  progr^  of 
the  armv  at  once  tedious  and  laborious.  Under  the  guidance  of  Capt.  Matthew  Ar- 
buckle,  they,  however,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Ohio  Kiver,  after  a  mareh  of  nineteen 
days ;  and  fixed  their  encampment  on  the  point  of  land  immediately  between  that  river 
and  the  Big  Kimawha.  The  provisions  and  ammunition,  transported  on  pack-horNt, 
and  the  beeves  m  droves,  arrived  soon  after. 
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Wh»  the  BouUMm  ^vision  urived  at  Point  Fleasaiit,  Governor  Donmore,  with  the 
Ibroee  under  hie  eommand,  had  not  reached  there ;  and  onahle  to  aecoont  for  hk  ftulaie 
to  form  the  preconcerted  jnnction  at  that  place,  it  was  deemed  adTiaable  to  awail  that 
erent ;  aa  by  so  doing  a  better  opportnnity  would  be  afibrded  to  CoL  Christian  of  com- 
ing  up  with  that  portion  of  the  army  which  was  then  with  him.  Meanwhile  Gen. 
Lewis,  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  dday  of  the  northern  diyision,  dispatched  runnen  by 
land  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Pitt,  to  obtain  tidings  of  Lord  Dunmore,  and  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  him  immediately.  In  their  absence,  however,  advices  were  received 
from  his  lordship,  that  he  had  determined  on  proceeding  across  the  country,  directly  to 
the  Shawnee  towns ;  and  ordering  Gen.  Lewis  to  cross  the  river,  march  forward,  and 
form  a  junction  with  him  near  to  them.  These  advices  were  received  on  the  9th  of 
October,  and  preparations  were  immediately  begun  to  be  made  for  the  transportation  of 
the  troops  over  the  Ohio  River. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  tenth  of  that  month,  two  soldiers  left  the 
camp,  and  proceeded  up  the  Ohio  River,  in  quest  of  deer.  When  they  had  progressed 
about  two  miles,  they  unexpectedly  came  in  sight  of  a  large  number  of  Indians  rising 
from  their  encampment,  and  who,  discovering  the  two  hunters,  fired  upon  them  and 
killed  one ;  the  other  escaped  unhurt,  and  running  briskly  to  the  camp,  communicated 
the  intelligence,  "  that  he  had  seen  a  body  of  the  enemy,  covering  four  acres  of  ground, 
as  closely  as  they  could  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other."  The  main  part  of  the  army 
was  immediately  ordered  out  under  Cols.  Charles  Lewis,*  and  William  Fleming ;  and 
having  formed  into  two  lines,  they  proceeded  about  four  hundred  yards,  when  they  met 
the  Indians,  and  the  action  commenced. 

At  the  first  onset.  Col.  Charles  Lewis  having  fallen,  and  Col.  Fleming  being  wounded, 
both  lines  gave  way  and  were  retreating  briskly  towards  the  camp,  when  they  were  met 
by  a  reinforceipent  under  Col.  Field,t  and  rallied.  The  engagement  then  became  gen- 
eral, and  was  sustained  with  the  most  obstinate  fury  on  both  sides.  The  Indians  per- 
eeiving  the  "  tog  of  war**  had  come,  and  determined  on  afibrding  the  colonial  army  no 
chance  of  escape,  if  victory  should  declare  for  them,  formed  a  line  extending  across  the 
point,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Kanawha,  and  protected  in  front  by  logs  and  fallen  timber. 
In  this  situation  they  maintained  the  contest  with  unabated  vigor,  from  sunrise  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  evening  ;  bravely  and  juccessfully  resisting  every  charge  which  was 
made  on  them ;  and  withstanding  the  impetuosity  of  every  onset,  with  the  most  invin- 
cible firmness,  until  a  fortunate  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Virginia  troops  decided 
the  day. 

Some  short  distance  above  the  entrance  of  the  Kanawha  River  into  the  Ohio,  there  is 
a  stream  called  Crooked  creek,  emptying  into  the  former  of  these,  from  the  northeast, 
whose  banks  are  tolerably  high,  and  were  then  covered  with  a  thick  and  luxuriant 
growth  of  weeds.  Seeing  the  impracticability  of  dislodging  the  Indians  by  the  most 
vigorous  attack,  and  sensible  of  the  great  danger  which  mast  arise  to  his  army,  if  the 
contest  were  not  decided  before  night,  Gen.  Lewis  detached  the  three  companies  which 
were  commanded  by  Capts.  Isaac  Shelby,  George  Matthews,  and  John  Stuart,  with  or- 
ders to  proceed  up  the  Kanawha  River  and  Crooked  creek,  under  cover  of  the  banks 
and  weeds,  till  they  should  pass  some  distance  beyond  the  enemy  ;  when  they  were  to 
emerge  from  their  covert,  march  downward  towards  the  point,  and  attack  the  Indians 
in  their  rear.  The  manoeuvre  thus  planned  was  promptly  executed,  and  gave  a  decided 
victory  to  the  colonial  army.  The  Indians  finding  themselves  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly encompassed  between  two  armies,  and  not  doubting  but  that  in  their  rear  was  the 
looked-for  reinforcement  under  Col.  Christian,  soon  gave  way,  and  about  sundown  com- 
menced a  precipitate  retreat  across  the  Ohio,  to  their  towns  on  the  Scioto.  The  victory, 
indeed,  was  decisive,  and  many  advantages  were  obtained  by  it ;  but  they  were  not 
cheaply  bought.    The  Virginia  army  sustained  in  this  engagement  a  loss  of  seventy.five 

*  Few  officers  were  ever  more,  or  more  doMrvedly,  endeared  to  those  under  their  command  than  Col. 
Charles  Lewis.  In  the  many  skirmishes  which  It  was  his  fortnne  to  have  with  the  Indians,  he  was 
uncommonly  successfiil ;  and  in  the  various  scenes  of  life  through  which  he  passed,  his  conduct  was 
Invariably  marked  by  the  distinguishing  charactertstics  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  His  early  fall 
on  this  bloody  field  was  severely  felt  during  the  whole  engagement ;  and  to  it  has  been  attributed  the 

Ktial  advantages  gained  by  the  Indian  army  iiear  the  commencement  of  the  action.  When  the  fktal 
1  struck  him,  he  fell  at  the  root  of  a  tree ;  (Vom  whence  he  was  carried  to  his  tent,  against  his  wish, 
by  Capt.  William  Ucnaw  and  a  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Capt.  Paul's  oompany,  and  died  in  a  few  honn  aAsr- 
wards. 

t  An  active,  enterprising,  aad  meritorious  officer,  who  had  been  In  service  In  Braddock*s  war,  and 
praflted  by  his  experience  of  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting.  His  death  checked  Ibr  a  lime  the  ardor  of  his 
troops,  and  spiaad  a  gtoom  over  the  eouateaaaoes  of  those  wlio  accompaaisd  him  on  this  ^'■^[^fi 
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ktUad,  and  one  bnndrad  and  fort j  wonnded— about  ono-fifth  of  tho  entire  nnmbor  of 
the  troopo. 

Among  the  ■lain  were  Cole.  Lewie  and  Field ;  Capta.  Baibrd,  Morrow,  Wood,  Cnndiflt 
Wileon,  and  Robert  MeClannahan ;  and  Lieutf.  AUen,  Gokbbj,  and  Dillon,  with  aomo 
other  sabalteme.  The  Ion  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  aacertained.  On  the  momiac 
after  the  action.  Col.  Chrietian,  who  had  arrived  after  the  battle  was  ended,  marched 
his  men  over  the  battle-ground,  and  found  twenty-one  of  the  Indians  lyinr  dead ;  and 
twdre  others  were  afterwards  discovered,  where  they  had  been  attempted  to  be  con- 
cealed under  some  old  logi  and  brush. 

From  the  great  facility  with  which  the  Indians  either  carry  offer  conceal  their  dead» 
it  is  always  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  their  slain  ;  and  hence  arises,  in  sooia 
measure,  the  disparity  between  their  known  loss  and  that  sustained  by  their  opponents 
in  battle.  Other  reasons  for  this  disparity  are  to  be  fouod  in  their  peculiar  mode  of  war. 
fare,  and  in  the  fact  that  they  rarely  continue  a  contest,  when  it  has  to  be  maintained 
with  the  loss  of  their  warriors.  It  would  not  be  easy  otherwise  to  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  even  when  signally  vanquished,  the  list  of  their  slain  does  not,  fre- 
quently, appear  more  than  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  victors.  In  this  partiovlar 
instance,  many  of  the  dead  were  certainly  thrown  into  the  river. 

Nor  could  the  number  of  the  enemy  engaged  be  ever  ascertained.  Their  armv  ia 
known  to  have  been  composed  of  warriors  from  the  different  nations  north  of  the  Onioi 
and  to  have  comprised  the  flower  of  the  Shawanee,  Delaware,  Mingo,  Wyandotte,  and 
Cayuga  tribes ;  led  on  by  men  whose  names  were  not  unknown  to  fame,*  and  at  tha 
head  of  whom  was  Cornstalk,  sachem  of  the  Shawanees,  and  king  of  the  northern  oon* 
federacy. 

This  distinguished  chief  and  consummate  warrior,  proved  himself  on  that  day  to  be 
justly  entitled  to  the  prominent  station  which  he  occupied.  His  plan  of  alternate  retreat 
and  attack  was  well  conceived,  and  occasioned  the  principal  loss  sustained  by  the 
whites.  If  at  any  time  his  warriors  were  believed  to  waver,  his  voice  could  be  heard 
above  the  din  of  arms,  exclaiming,  in  his  native  tongue  :  "  Be  strong !  be  strong  !'*  and 
when  one  near  him,  by  trepidation  and  reluctance  to  proceed  to  the  charge,  evinced  a 
dastardly  disposition,  fearing  the  example  might  have  a  pernicious  influence,  with  one 
blow  of  his  tomahawk  he  severed  his  akull.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  solitary  instance  in 
which  t^'ror  predominated.  Never  did  men  exhibit  a  more  conclusive  evidence  of 
bravery  in  making  a  charge,  and  fortitude  in  withstanding  an  onset,  than  did  these  un- 
disciplmed  soldiers  of  the  forest  in  the  field  at  Point  Pleasant  Such,  too,  was  the  good 
conduct  of  those  who  composed  the  army  of  Virginia  on  that  occasion,  and  such  the 
noble  bravery  of  many,  that  high  expectations  were  entertained  of  their  future  distinc- 
tion. Nor  were  those  expectations  disappointed.  In  the  various  scenes  through  which 
they  subsequently  passed,  the  pledge  of  after  eminence  then  given  was  fully  redeemed  * 
and  the  names  of  Shelby,  Campbell,  Matthews,  Fleming,  Moore,  and  others,  their  com* 
patriots  in  arms  on  the  memorable  tenth  of  October,  1774,  have  been  inscribed  in  bril> 
liaot  characters  on  the  roll  of  fame.t 

Having  buried  the  dead,  and  made  every  arrangement  which  their  situation  ad- 
mitted, for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded,  intrenchments  were  thrown  up,  and  the  armj 
commenced  its  march  to  form  a  junction  with  the  northern  division,  under  Lord  Dun- 
more.  Proceeding  by  the  way  of  the  Salt  Licks,  Gen.  Lewis  pressed  forward  with  aa- 
tonishing  rapidity,  (considering  that  the  march  was  through  a  trackless  desert ;)  but 
before  he  had  gone  far,  an  express  arrived  from  Dunmore  with  orders  to  return  imme- 
diately to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kanawha.  Suspecting  the  integrity  of  his  lordship'i 
motives,  and  urged  by  the  advice  of  his  officers  generally,  Gren.  Lewis  refused  to  obey 

*  8nch  were  Redhawk,  a  Delaware  ehlef;— Scoppathns,  a  Mingo,— EUaipsico,  a  Shawaase,  sad  ion 
to  Oomttalk,— Chlyawee,  a  Wyandotte,  and  Logan,  a  Oftyaga. 

t  The  foltowiag  genttemen,  with  othera  of  high  rapatation  la  privals  life,  were  oOosn  la  tks  battle  at 
Point  Pleasant.  Gen.  Isaac  Shelby,  the  Ant  loveraar  of  Kentucky,  aad  afterwards  secretary  of  war ; 
Gen.  William  Campbell,  and  Col.  John  Campoell,  heroes  of  Klng*8  Mooatain  and  Long  Island ;  Geo. 
Evan  Shelby,  one  of  the  roost  &Torad  dtixens  of  Tennessee,  often  hoooied  with  the  eonfldeace  of  tliat 
state ;  Col.  William  Fleming,  an  active  foremoi  of  Vindnia  during  the  revolntioQary  war :  Gea.  AndMW 
Moofe,  of  Rockbridge,  the  only  man  ever  elected  by  Vlrrinia  fhsn  the  coontry  west  of  the  Blao  Rldigs, 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  States ;  CoL  John  Stuart,  or  Greenbrier ;  Gen.  Tate,  of  Washlngtoa  oooaty, 
Vlfginia ;  Col.  William  McKee,  of  Lincoln  county,  Kentucky ;  Cot  John  Steele,  since  a  governor  of  tlM 
MlasiBsippI  Territory ;  Col.  Charles  Cameron,  of  Bath ;  Geu.  Basaleel  Wells,  of  Ohio ;  aad  Gea.  Oeo^gs 
Matthews,  a  distinguished  oAoer  la  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  hero  of  Brandywiae,  GersMuitowiu 
and  of  Guilford,  a  governor  of  Georgia,  and  a  senator  from  that  state  in  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
States.  The  salvatton  of  the  American  army  at  Germaatowa  is  ascribed,  in  Johnstone's  life  of  Gea. 
Greene,  to  the  bravery  and  good  eoadact  of  two  legiBieats,  oae  of  which  was  cfsnmaaded  by  Gea.* 
OoL  Matthews. 
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tlMM  Olden,  and  contimied  to  adrance  till  he  was  met  (at  Kilkeiiny  Cieek»  and  in 
sight  of  an  Indian  viJlaffei  which  its  inhabitants  had  just  fired  and  deierted)  b^  the 
fOYernor,  (accompanied  by  White  Eyes,)  who  infonned  him  that  he  was  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  farther  movement  of  the 
•onthem  diyision,  and  repeating  the  order  for  its  retreat. 

The  army  nnder  Gen.  Lewis  had  endured  many  privations  and  suffered  many  hard- 
ships. They  had  encountered  a  savage  enemy  in  great  force,  and  purchased  a  victory 
with  the  blood  of  their  friends.  When  arrived  near  to  the  goal  of  their  anxious  wishes, 
fljid  with  nothing  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the  campaign,  they 
received  those  orders  with  evident  chagrin,  and  did  not  obey  them  without  mmrmorin^. 
Having,  at  his  own  request,  been  introduced  severally  to  the  officers  of  that  division, 
eomplimenting  them  for  their  gallantry  and  good  conmict  in  the  late  engagement,  and 
assnring  them  of  his  high  esteem,  Lord  Dunmore  returned  to  his  camp ;  and  Geo. 
Lewis  commenced  his  retreat 

This  battle  (says  Col.  Stuart,  in  his  historical  memoir)  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  that  obtained  for  our  country  the  liberty  and  independence  enjoyed 
by  the  United  States — and  a  good  presage  of  future  success ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Indians  were  influenced  by  the  British  to  commence  the  war  to  terrify  and  confound 
the  people,  before  they  commenced  hostilities  themselves  the  following  year  at  Lexing 
ton.  It  was  thought  by  British  politicians,  that  to  excite  an  "  Indian  war  would  pre- 
vent a  combination  of  the  colonies  for  opposing  pariiamentanr  measures  to  tax  the 
Americans."  The  blood,  therefore,  spilt  upon  this  memorable  battle,  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  good  people  of  Virginia  and  the  United  States  with  gratitude. 

The  brave  and  noble  Shawanee  chief,  Cornstalk,  was  atrociously 
murdered  at  Point  Pleasant,  in  the  summer  of  1777.  The  gover- 
nor of  Virginia  offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  mur- 
derers, but  without  effect.  Point  Pleasant,  which  was  first  settled 
in  1774,  did  not  flourish  for  many  years.  It  had  no  church,  the 
state  of  society  was  bad,  and  it  was  the  popular  superstition  that 
the  place  was  cursed  for  this  fiend-like  act.  The  particulaft^  here 
detailed  of  this  event,  are  from  the  modest,  unostentatious  memoir 
of  Col.  John  Stuart : — 

In  the  year  1777,  the  Indians,  being  urged  by  British  agents,  became  very  trouble- 
some to  frontier  settlements,  manifesting  much  appearance  of  hostilities,  when  the 
Cornstalk  warrior,  with  the  Redhawk,  paid  a  visit  to  the  garrison  at  Point  Pleasant. 
He  made  no  secret  of  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  ;  declaring  that,  on  his  own  part, 
he  was  opposed  to  joining  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  British,  but  that  all  the  nation, 
except  himself  and  his  own  tribe,  were  determined  to  engage  in  it ;  and  that,  of  course, 
he  and  his  tribe  would  have  to  run  with  the  stream,  (as  he  expressed  it.)  On  this  Cap- 
tain Arbuckle  thought  proper  to  detain  him,  the  Redhawk,  and  another  fellow,  as  hos- 
tages, to  prevent  the  nation  from  joining  the  British. 

In  the  course  of  that  summer  our  government  had  ordered  an  army  to  be  raised,  of 
volunteers,  to  serve  under  the  command  of  General  Hand  ;  who  was  to  have  collected  a 
number  of  troops  at  Fort  Pitt,  with  them  to  descend  the  river  to  Point  Pleasant,  there 
to  meet  a  reinforcement  of  volunteers  expected  to  be  raised  in  Augusta  and  Botetourt 
counties,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Shawanee  towns  and  chastise  them  so  as  to  compel 
them  to  a  neutrality.  Hand  did  not  succeed  in  the  collection  of  troops  at  Fort  Pitt ; 
and  but  three  or  four  companies  were  raised  in  Augusta  and  Botetourt,  which  were  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  George  Skillern,  who  ordered  me  to  use  my  endeavors  to  raise 
all  the  volunteers  I  could  get  in  Greenbrier,  for  that  service.  The  people  had  begun  to 
see  the  difficulties  attendant  on  a  state  of  war  and  long  campaigns  carried  through  wil- 
dernesses, and  but  a  few  were  willing  to  engage  in  such  service.  But  as  the  settlements 
which  we  covered,  though  less  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  had  showed 
their  willingness  to  aid  m  the  proposed  plan  to  chastise  the  Indians,  and  had  raised 
three  companies,  I  was  very  desirous  of  doing  all  I  could  to  promote  the  business  and 
aid  the  service.  I  used  the  utmost  endeavors,  and  proposed  to  the  militia  officers  to 
volunteer  ourselves,  which  would  be  an  encouragement  to  others,  and  by  such  means  to 
raise  ail  the  men  who  could  be  got.  The  chief  of  the  officers  in  Greenbrier  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  and  we  cast  lots  who  should  command  the  company.    The  lot  fell  on  An- 
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draw  Hamilton  for  eaptun,  and  WiUiam  Renick  lieutenant  We  collected  in  all,  about 
fortTf  and  joined  Colonel  Skillem'i  party,  on  their  way  to  Point  Pleaaant 

When  we  arrived,  there  was  no  account  of  General  Hand  or  his  army,  and  little  or 
no  proTiaion  made  to  support  our  troops,  other  than  what  we  had  taken  with  us  down 
the  Kanawha.  We  found,  too,  that  the  ^rrison  was  unable  to  spare  us  any  supplies, 
having  nearly  exhausted,  when  we  grot  there,  what  had  been  provided  for  themselves. 
But  we  concluded  to  wait  there  as  long  as  we  could  for  the  arrival  of  General  Hand,  or 
some  account  from  him.  During  the  time  of  our  stay  two  young  men,  of  the  names  of 
Hamilton  and  Gilmore,  went  over  the  Kanawha  one  day  to  hunt  for  deer ;  on  their  re- 
turn to  camp,  some  Indians  had  concealed  themselves  on  the  bank  among  the  weeds,  to 
view  our  encampment ;  and  as  Gilmore  came  along  past  them,  they  filed  on  him  and 
killed  him  on  the  bank. 

Captain  Arbuckle  and  myself  were  standing  on  the  opposite  bank  when  the  gun  fired ; 
and  while  we  were  wondering  who  it  could  be  shooting,  contrary  to  orders,  or  what  they 
were  doing  over  the  river,  we  saw  Hamilton  run  down  the  bank,  who  called  out  that  Gil- 
more was  killed.  Gilmore  was  one  of  the  company  of  Captain  John  Hall,  of  that  part 
of  the  country  now  Rockbridge  county.  The  captain  was  a  relation  of  Gilmore's, 
whose  family  and  friends  were  chiefly  cut  off*  by  the  Indians  in  the  year  1763,  when 
Greenbrier  was  cut  ofi^.  Hall's  men  instantly  jumped  into  a  canoe  and  went  to  the  re- 
lief of  Hamilton,  who  was  standing  in  momentary  expectation  of  being  put  to  death. 
They  brought  the  corpse  of  Gilmore  down  the  bank,  covered  with  blood  and  scalped,  and 
put  him  into  the  canoe.  As  they  were  passing  the  river,  I  observed  to  Captain  Ar- 
buckle that  the  people  would  be  for  killing  the  hostages,  as  soon  as  the  canoe  would  land. 
He  supposed  that  they  would  not  offer  to  commit  so  great  a  violence  upon  the  innocents 
who  were  in  nowise  accessary  to  the  murder  of  Gilmore.  But  the  canoe  had  scarcely 
touched  the  shore  until  the  cry  was  raised.  Let  us  kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort ;  and  every 
man,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  came  up  the  bank  pale  with  rage.  Captain  Hall  was  at 
their  head,  and  leader.  Captain  Arbuckle  and  I  met  them,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade 
them  from  so  unjustifiable  an  action ;  bat  they  cocked  their  guns,  threatened  us  with 
instant  death  if  we  did  not  desist,  rushed  by  us  mto  the  fort,  ana  put  the  Indians  to  death. 

On  the  preceding  day,  the  Cornstalk's  son,  Elinipsico,  had  come  from  the  nation  to 
see  his  father,  and  to  know  if  he  was  well,  or  alive.  When  he  came  to  the  river  oppo- 
site the  fort,  he  hallooed.  His  father  was  at  that  instant  in  the  act  of  delmeating  a 
map  of  the  country  and  the  waters  between  the  Shawanee  towns  and  the  Mississippi,  at 
our  request,  with  chalk  upon  the  floor.  He  immediately  recognised  the  voice  of  his  son* 
got  up,  went  out,  and  answered  him.  The  young  fellow  crossed  over,  and  they  embraced 
each  other  in  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  manner.  The  interpreter's  wife,  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians,  and  had  recently  left  them,  on  hearing  the  uproar  the 
next  day,  and  hearing  the  men  threatening  that  they  would  kill  the  Indians,  for  whom 
she  retained  much  affection,  ran  to  their  cabin  and  informed  them  that  the  people  were 
just  coming  to  kill  them  ;  and  that,  because  the  Indians  who  killed  Gilmore  had  come 
with  Elinipsico  the  day  before.  He  utterly  denied  it ;  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  them,  and  trembled  exceedingly.  His  father  encouraged  him  not  to  be  afraid,  for 
that  the  Ghreat  Man  above  had  sent  him  there  to  be  killed  and  die  with  him.  As  the  men 
advanced  to  the  door,  the  Cornstalk  rose  up  and  met  them ;  they  fired  upon  him,  and 
seven  or  eight  bullets  went  through  him.  So  fell  the  great  C-omstalk  warrior, — whose 
name  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  consent  of  the  nation,  as  their  great  strength  and 
support  His  son  was  shot  dead  as  he  sat  upon  a  stool.  The  Redhawk  made  an  at- 
tempt to  go  up  the  chimney,  but  was  shot  down.  The  other  Indian  was  shamefully 
mangled,  and  I  grieved  to  see  him  so  long  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

The  Cornstalk,  from  personal  appearance  and  many  brave  acts,  was  undoubtedly  a 
hero.  Had  he  been  spared  to  live,  I  believe  he  would  have  been  friendly  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause  ;  for  nothing  could  induce  him  to  make  the  visit  to  the  garrison  at  the  critical 
time  he  did,  but  to  communicate  to  them  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  design  of  taking  part  with  the  British.  On  the  day  he  was  killed  we  held  a  coun- 
cil, at  which  he  was  present.  His  countenance  was  dejected  ;  and  he  made  a  speech^ 
all  of  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  honest  and  manly  disposition.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  expected  that  he  and  his  party  would  have  to  run  with  the  stream,  for  that  all 
the  Indians  on  the  lakes  and  northwardly,  were  joining  the  British.  He  said  that  when 
he  returned  to  the  Shawanee  towns  after  the  battle  at  the  Point,  he  called  a  council  of 
the  nation  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done,  and  upbraided  them  for  their  folly  in  not  suf- 
fering him  to  make  peace  on  the  evening  before  the  battle.  **  What,"  said  he,  "  will 
you  do  now  ?    The  Big  Knife  is  coming  on  as,  and  we  shall  all  be  killed.    Now  yoa 
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mwt  fight,  or  we  are  midone.'*  Bat  no  one  made  an  aniwer.  He  laid,  *<  then  let  ut  kiD 
all  our  women  and  children,  and  go  and  fight  till  we  die."  But  none  would  anawer.  At 
length  he  rose  and  struck  his  tomahawk  in  the  poet  in  the  centre  of  the  town-honse : 
"  1 11  go,"  said  he,  **  and  make  peace ;"  and  then  the  warriors  all  grunted  out,  **  oqgh, 
ough,  ough,"  and  runners  were  instantly  dispatched  to  the  govemoPs  array  to  solicit  n 
peace,  and  the  interposition  of  the  governor  on  their  behalf. 

When  he  made  his  speech  in  council  with  us,  he  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  an  aw. 
ful  premonition  of  his  approaching  fate ;  for  he  repeatedly  said,  **  When  I  was  a  yoong^ 
man  and  went  to  war,  I  thought  that  might  be  the  last  time,  and  I  would  leCnm  no 
more.  Now  I  am  here  among  you ;  you  may  kill  me  if  you  please ;  I  can  die  bat 
once ;  and  it  is  all  one  to  me,  now  or  another  time."  This  declaration  concluded  erery 
sentence  of  his  speech.    He  was  killed  about  one  hour  after  our  council. 

There  is  living  upon  Thirteen  Mile  creek,  Mr.  Jesse  Van  Bebber, 
an  aged  pioneer  in  this  county.  His  life,  like  his  own  mountain- 
stream,  was  rough  and  turbulent  at  its  commencement ;  but  as  it 
nears  its  close,  calm  and  peaceful,  beautifully  reflecting  the  Chris- 
tian virtues.  From  conversation  with  him,  we  gathered  many  in- 
teresting anecdotes  and  incidents,  illustrating  the  history  of  this 
region,  some  of  which  here  follow : 

Battle  of  Point  PUtuant — During  the  action,  those  troops  from  the  more  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  unaccustomed  to  fighting  with  the  Indians,  were  all  the  day  engaged 
m  making  a  breastwork  at  the  junction  of  the  Kanawha  with  the  Ohio,  so  that  the  army, 
if  defeated,  should  have  a  secure  retreat.  Ignorant  of  how  the  action  would  terminate, 
they  worked  as  if  for  their  lives,  and  before  the  day  was  finished  had  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion  erected.  When  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  Indians  were  near,  Gen.  Lewis  delib- 
erately lighted  his  pipe,  and  then  coolly  gave  the  orders  to  his  brother,  Col.  Chas.  Lewis, 
to  advance  upon  them.  The  soldiers  in  Col.  Fleming's  regiment  used  a  stratagem  that 
proved  very  effectuaL  They  concealed  themselves  behind  trees,  and  then  held  out  their 
hats,  which  the  Indians  mistakingly  shot  at  The  hat  being  at  once  dropped,  the  In- 
dian would  run  out  from  his  covert  to  scalp  his  victim,  and  Uius  met  a  sure  death  tram. 
the  tomahawk  of  his  adversary.  The  whites  in  this  action  being  all  backwoodsmen, 
were  more  successful  marksmen  than  the  savages  ;  a  fact  in  part  owing  to  the  want  of 
the  mechanical  skill  in  the  Indians,  requisite  to  keeping  their  rifles  in  order.  At  the 
close  of  the  action,  the  Indians  went  off  hallooing,  as  if  coming  on  to  renew  the  attack. 
This  stratagem  deceived  the  whites,  and  enabled  them  to  retreat  in  more  safety.  They 
recrossed  the  Ohio  on  rafts,  three  miles  above,  near  the  old  Shawanee  town. 

Fort  at  Point  PUaaant. — A  fort  was  erected  at  Point  Pleasant  just  after  the  battle,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  It  was  a  rectangular  stockade,  about  eighty  yards  long, 
with  blockhouses  at  two  of  its  comers.  It  was  finally  destroyed,  and  a  smaller  one 
erected  about  fifty  rods  further  up  the  Ohio,  on  the  site  of  the  store  of  James  Capehart. 
It  was  composed  of  a  circle  of  cabins,  in  which  the  settlers  lived. 
^,  Eulen*8  Leap. — In  the  spring  of  '88  or  '89,  Ben  Eulen,  who  was  then  insane,  was  out 

hunting  in  the  woods  below  Pomt  Pleasant,  when  he  was  discovered  and  pursued  by  an 
Indian.  He  threw  away  his  rifle,  an  elegant  silver-mounted  piece,  to  arrest  the  atten. 
tion  of  the  Indian,  and  gain  time.  The  Indian  stopped  to  pick  it  up.  Eulen  unexpect- 
edly  came  to  a  precipice,  and  fell  head  foremost  through  a  buckeye,  struck  a  branch, 
which  turned  him  over,  and  he  came  upon  his  feet.  The  fall  was  fifty-three  feet  perpen- 
dicular.    He  then  leaped  another  precipice  of  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  escaped. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Van  Behbere. — A  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  revolution,  a 
daughter  of  Capt  John  Van  Bebber,  named  Klioda,  aged  17,  and  Joseph  Van  Bebber,  a 
young  lad  of  13,  a  brother  of  our  informant,  had  crossed  over  in  a  canoe  one  morning, 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Point  Pleasant,  on  an  errand  to  Rhoda's  father, 
then  living  temporarily  in  a  house  that  side  of  the  stream,  when  a  party  of  Indians  sud- 
denly made  their  appearance.  Dave,  a  black  man  belonging  to  Capt  Van  Bebber,  gave 
the  alarm,  and  rushed  into  the  house.  The  Indians  attack^  the  house,  but  were  driven 
off  by  Dave  and  Capt.  Van  Bebber,  with  the  loss  of  two  or  three  of  their  number.  Jo. 
■eph  and  Rhoda,  in  their  terror,  hastened  to  the  canoe,  whither  the  Indians  pursued  them, 
killed  and  scalped  the  young  lady,  and  took  Joseph  a  prisoner  to  Detroit  Rhoda's  scalp 
the  Indians  divided  into  two,  and  sold  them  to  the  Indian  traders  at  Detroit  for 
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Moh ;  tlieir  object  in  porcliattiif  them  wme  to  eneoarftij^  the  eiTafet  u  their  iiic«ntonf» 
■0  as  to  prevent  a  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  whitee,  and  thus  monopolise  the  In- 
dian trade.  Joseph  afterwards  stated  that  the  baird  in  which  the  scalps  were  put  was 
nearly  ^11  of  the  horrid  trophies.  He  remained  with  the  Indians  two  yean,  durinf 
which  he  learned  their  language,  and  acted  as  interpreter  between  them  and  the  traders. 
He  at  length  made  his  escape,  and  lived  with  a  trader  until  after  Wayne's  victory,  when 
he  returned  home.  While  at  Detroit,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  notorious  Simon 
Girty,  then  a  British  pensioner  for  services  in  the  revolution.  He  said  Girty  was  an  a^ 
fable  man,  but  extremely  intemperate.  Girty  denied  to  him  that  he  was  the  instigator 
of  the  death  of  Col.  Crawford ;  but  that  he  went  so  far  to  save  him  that  his  own  lilii 
was  in  danger. 

In  the  fall  of  >88  or  '89,  Matthias  Van  Bebber,  aged  18,  and  Jacob,  aged  13  years, 
were  out  a  short  distance  from  Point  Pleasant,  with  a  horse,  when  they  were  wavlaid 
by  four  Indians.  Jacob  was  leading  the  horse,  and  Matthias  was  a  short  distance  ahead, 
with  a  rifle  across  his  shoulder,  when  the  Indians  fired  two  guns  at  Matthias.  One  of 
the  balls  struck  him  over  the  eyes,  and  rendered  him  momentarily  blind ;  he  sprang  one 
side,  and  fell  into  a  gully.  The  boy  Jacob,  on  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  fled,  and 
three  of  the  Indians  went  in  pursuit  Matthias,  in  the  mean  time,  sprang  up  and  took 
to  a  tree.  The  remaining  Indian  did  the  same.  Matthias  brought  up  his  run  to  an  aim, 
the  Indian  dodged,  and  the  former  took  the  opportunity  and  escaped  into  Uie  fort  Hm 
Indians,  after  a  tight  chase  of  half  a  mile,  caught  the  lad,  who,  being  very  active, 
would  have  escaped  had  his  moccasins  not  been  too  laive.  The  Indians  retreated  acresa 
the  Ohio  with  their  prisoner.  He  was  a  sprightly  little  fellow,  small  of  his  age,  and  the 
Indians,  pleased  with  him,  treated  him  lund^.  On  the  first  night  of  their  encampment, 
they  took  him  on  their  knees,  and  sang  to  hun.  He  turned  away  his  head  to  conceal 
his  tears.  On  arriving  at  their  town,  while  running  the  gauntlet  between  the  children 
of  the  place,  one  Indian  boy,  much  larger  than  himself,  throw  a  bone,  which  struck  him 
on  the  head.  Enraged  by  the  pain,  Jacob  ibew  back,  and  ranning  with  all  his  force, 
butted  him  over,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  Indian  wairion.  He  was  adopted  into 
an  Indian  family,  where  he  was  used  with  kindness.  On  one  occasion  his  adopted  father 
whipped  him,  though  slightly,  which  affected  his  Indian  mother  and  sister  to  tears.  AH 
ter  remaining  with  the  Indians  about  a  year,  he  escaped,  and  for  five  days  travelled 
through  the  wilderness  to  his  home.  When  he  had  arrived  at  maturity,  he  was  remark- 
able for  his  fleetness.  None  of  the  Indians  who  visited  the  Point  could  ever  equal  him 
in  that  respect 

Indian  incursion. — In  May,  1791,  a  party  of  eighteen  whites  were  attacked  by  about 
thirty  Indians,  about  one  mile  north  of  the  fort  at  Fbint  Pleasant,  near  the  field  now  be- 
longing to  David  Long.  The  whites  were  defeated.  Michael  See  and  Robert  Sinelahr 
were  killed.  Hampton  and  Thomas  Northrop,  and  a  black  boy,  belonging  to  See,  were 
taken  prisoners.  This  boy  was  a  son  of  Dick  Pointer,  who  acted  so  brevelj  a  few  yearn 
before  at  the  attack  on  Donnally's  fort,  in  Greenbrier.  He  became  an  Indian  chief,  and 
in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  took  part  with  the  friendly  Indians  against  the 
enemy. 


MARSHALL. 

Marshall  was  formed  in  1835,  from  Ohio  connty,  and  named 
from  Chief- Justice  Marshall :  it  is  about  20  miles  long  and  18 
wide.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  mountainous ;  the  mountains 
rise,  in  many  places,  300  and  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio, 
and  are  cultivated  frequently  on  their  summits  and  part  way  down 
their  slopes — the  soil  there  being  often  nearly  as  rich  as  the  river 
bottoms.  The  wild  lands  of  the  county  are  valued  from  93  to  #8- 
per  acre ;  the  cultivated  mountain,  from  915  to  Ii20 ;  and  the 
river  bottom,  on  the  Ohio  and  the  streams  generally,  from  Ii3(^ 
to  t40.    Pop.,  whites  6,854,  slaves  46,  free  colored  87 ;  total,  6,987. 
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Grave  Greek  is  ntaated  upon  a  plain  on  the  Ohio,  19  miles  be- 
low Wheeling,  at  the  month  of  Grave  Creek.  It  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  villages.  Ellzabethtown,  the  upper  village,  .is  the 
county-seat ;  the  lower  village  ib  called  Moimdaville.  UnitecUy 
they  contain  1  newspaper  printing  office,  2  mercantile  stores,  & 
classical  academy,  an  extensive  steam  flouring-mill,  and  a  popnla- 
tioo  of  ahout  1,200.  West  Union,  16  miles  hs.  of  the  C.  H.,  near 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  contains  a  few  dwellings. 


Grave  Creek  was  first  settled  in  1770,  by  Joseph  Tomlinson,  an 
emigrant  from  Maryland.  In  1772,  he  discovered  the  mammoth 
mound  at  this  place  ;  and  about  this  time  several  other  families 
from  Maryland  emigrated  here.  During  the  succeeding  years, 
the  inhabitants  suffered  considerably  from  the  Indians,  and  erected 
forts  for  their  security. 

About  four  miles  above  the  village  of  Grave  Creek,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  is  a  monument  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

This  humble  atone  is  erected  to  the  ratmorj  of  Capt.  Faremui  and  twanlf.one  of  hii 
men,  wbo  wen  ilaia  bj  a  band  of  nithleu  uvagea— tbe  oUiM  of  K  cimlmi  tMioa  of 
Enropa— CD  the  35lli  of  SepL,  17TT. 

By  111  ihelr  murny'i  wtilwt  Mat. 
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The  account  of  the  massacre  which  the  monument  is  designed 
to  commemorate,  is  thus  given  in  a  communication  to  the  Ameri- 
can Pioneer : 

About  the  time  of  the  attack  at  Wheeling,  which  occarred  in  September,  (1777,) 
Capt  Foreman  and  his  men  were  surprised  at  the  head  of  Grave  creek  narrows ;  the 
accowit  of  which  event,  as  ^ven  in  the  Border  Warfare,  differs  somewhat  from  the  way 
Robin  Harkness,  my  uncle,  related  it,  who  was  with  Capt.  Foreman  at  the  time.  I  will, 
therefore,  j^ive  it  as  related  by  him.  A  smoke  was  discovered  down  the  river  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fort  at  Grave  creek,  which  induced  those  at  Wheeling  to  believe  that  the 
Indians  had  not  yet  left  the  country,  and  that  the  fort  at  Grave  creek  had  been  set  on 
fire.  In  order  to  make  discoveries,  on  the  25th  of  September  Capt  Foreman,  with  45 
men,  set  out  for  Grave  creek.  Having  arrived  there,  and  seeing  the  fort  standing,  and 
discovering  no  signs  of  the  Indians,  they  returned.  On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  Nar- 
rows,  a  contention  arose  between  Capt  Foreman  and  a  man  bv  the  name  of  Lynn,  who 
had  been  sent  with  him  as  a  spy,  about  which  road  they  should  take,  the  river  or  ridge. 
Lynn  urged  the  probability  of  the  Indians  having  been  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  had 
more  than  likely  seen  them  pass  down  ;  and  the  most  likely  place  for  waylajring  them 
was  in  the  narrows,  and  therefore  urged  the  necessity  of  going  the  ridge  road.  Foreman, 
bein?  indisposed  to  take  the  counsel  of  Lynn,  proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  hill. 
During  the  contention,  Robin  Harknese  sat  upon  a  log,  having  very  sore  eyes  at  the 
time,  and  took  no  part  in  the  dispute ;  but  when  Capt  Foreman  started,  he  followed 
him.  Lynn,  however,  with  seven  or  eight  other  frontiers-men,  went  the  ridge  road. 
While  passing  along  a  narrow  bottom  at  the  head  of  the  narrows,  the  foremost  of  Capt 
Foreman's  men  picked  up  some  Indian  trinkets,  which  immediately  excited  a  suspicion 
tkat  Indians  were  near,  which  caused  a  halt  Before  them  some  five  or  six  Indiap« 
stepped  into  the  path,  and  behind  them  About  the  same  number ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  fire  was  poured  in  upon  them  from  a  line  of  Indians  under  cover  of  the  river 
bank,  and  not  over  fifteen  steps  from  the  white  men.  Those  that  escaped  the  first  fire 
fled  up  the  hill ;  but  it  being  steep  and  difficult  to  climb,  they  were  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  Lynn  and  his  comrades,  hearing  the  fire  when  they 
were  below  them  on  the  ridge,  ran  along  until  opposite.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
brink  of  the  hill,  where  they  saw  a  man  ascending  near  them,  who  had  ^ot  neariy  to  the 
top  when  he  received  a  shot  in  his  thigh,  which  broke  it  Lynn  and  his  comrades  ran 
down  and  lifted  him  up,  carried  him  over  the  hill,  and  hid  him  under  a  cleft  of  rocks, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Wheeling.  As  Robin  Harkness  was  climbing  the  hill  near  the 
top,  and  pulling  himself  up  by  a  bush,  a  ball  struck  it  and  knocked  the  bark  off*  agaiust 
him,  which  alarmed  him,  as  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  ball ;  he  however  proceeded  on  and 
escaped  unhurt.  In  this  fatal  ambuscade,  twenty-one  of  Capt.  Foreman's  party  were 
killed,  and  several  much  wounded :  among  the  slain  were  Capt.  Foreman  and  his  two 
i  sons.  The  Indian  force  was  never  ascertained  ;  but  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  party  that  attacked  Fort  Henry,  at  Wheeluig,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  upwards  of  300  strong.  On  the  ensuing  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood- 
of  Wheeling,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Zane,  proceeded  to  the  fatal  spot  to  bury  those 
who  had  fallen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  the  man  who  was  wounded  and  hid  under 
the  rocks,  who  was  still  alive  and  finally  recovered. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Ohio,  on  the  river  flats  at 
Grave  Creek,  in  full  view  of  the  passing  steamers,  is  the  mam- 
moth mound.  On  the  summit  is  an  observatory,  erected  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Tomlinson  in  1837.  From  his  commwiication  in  the  Ameri- 
can Pioneer,  we  derive  the  following  facts : 

The  Mammoth  Mound  is  69  feet  high,  and  about  900  feet  in  circumference  at  its  base. 
It  is  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  and  has  a  flat  top  of  about  50  feet  in  diameter.  This  flat, 
until  lately,  was  slightly  depressed^-occasioned,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  falling  in  of  two 
vaults  below.  A  few  years  since  a  white  oak,  of  about  70  feet  in  height,  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  mound,  which  appeared  to  die  of  age.  On  carefully  cutting  the  trunk 
transversely,  the  number  of  concentric  circles  show^  that  it  was  about  500  years  old. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Tomlinson  commenced  at  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  ran 
in  an  excavation  horizontally  111  feet,  when  he  came  to  a  vault  that  had  been  excavated 
in  the  earth  before  the  mound  was  commenced.  This  vault  was  12  feet  long,  8  wide« 
and  7  in  height    It  was  dry  as  any  tight  room.    Along  each  side  and  the  two  ends, 
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Iba  fall  of  tba  tloow  wid  ths  Mi{MtiiiaBiirf)eiit  euth,  •■>  «■  ta  n«*ilf  flU  the  v 
thi*  TioH  were  found  two  tlulatiiiM,  on*  of  wliiah  wm  dsroid  of  OMiMMnt  th«  o 
WM  aanonndad  bj  650  irorf  bewU,  wmbllng  baUon-noIni  and  ma  imj  onuncnl 
•boalrixineliMml«BCtli,  irtioh  taoue  Inoh  ud  fiva  nghtha  wida  in  tba  e«ntM,Iul 
luhwtdBmtthaend^ud  on  one  ade  flat  ud  <ni  the  oUmt  ovkl-ahipsd.  Aafi^ 
lAita  Bzudatim  <tf  uinulmattuoTCtluBft  the  nof  of  tbisTMiU. 


Tht  Mamtnelh  Minm4  el  Oraea  Creil. 

Another  eicavstton  wai  commeucsd  at  the  top  of  the  mound  dewnwarda.  Blidwkj 
between  the  top  and  bottom,  and  otw  the  vanll  above  deicribed,  a  Kcond  and  aimilBj 
vault  woa  diseovered,  and,  like  that,  caved  in  b;  the  falling  of  the  eailing,  timb«n, 
■tonea,  &c.  In  Iha  upper  vault  was  found  the  auijgular  liien^^hical  alone  beraaftor  , 
deiciibed,  1700  ivory  beadi,  500  ■na-ahelU  of  the  involute  apeoiet,  that  wera  worn  aa 
beada,  and  five  copper  braceleta  about  the  wriiti  or  the  akeleton.  The  ihelli  and  beads 
were  about  the  neck  and  breait  af  the  akelelou,  and  there  were  aim  sbont  150  piece*  of 
iiintClaei  itrewed  over  the  body. 

The  moand  ia  compoiad  of  the  aame  kind  of  otth  aa  that  aronnd  it,  being  a  fina 
loamy  eaod,  but  differa  very  much  in  color  from  that  of  the  natural  ground.  Alter  pene- 
trating about  eight  feet  with  the  lint  or  horiiontal  aicavation,  blue  apota  began  to  ^ipe«r 
■    ■■     earth  of  which  the  mound  u  .      -»      .  .... 


Ihund  to  contain  oahra  and  bita  of  burnt  bonea  Theae  apota  inereaied  aa  (hey  approached 
the  centre :  at  (he  dlMance  of  130  feet  within,  the  apola  were  ao  nnmerooa  and  oon- 
denae d  aa  to  give  the  earth  a  clouded  appearance,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  aO  who 
eaw  iL  Every  part  of  the  mound  preaenta  the  aame  appearance,  except  near  the  rar. 
tice.  The  blue  apota  were  probably  occanooed  by  depoaiting  the  remaina  of  bodiaa 
comumed  by  Sre, 

In  addition  to  the  relica  in  the  mammoth  mound,  there  baa  been  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  relica  found  in  the  neighborhood  :  many  of  them  were  diicoTerod  with  akele- 
tona  which  were  nearly  decayed.     Mr.  Tomlinion  baa  aame  beada,  fonnd  abont  two 

*  Al  (be  (op  viA  bo 


laeUcal  wUb  a  whai-aBBe  q< 
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milsi  (rota  this  ;i«at  mound,  that  an  etideiitly  >  kind  at  porealsin,  and  Ter;  limUar,  if 

Dot  idGnliciil  in  siibstBnCB  with  srtiliciBl  teeth  aet  hj  denliats.  He  hu  bIso  nn  ima^  of 
■tone,  found  with  other  reliu  about  eight  niilea  diilanl.  It  »  in  huznan  ■hspe,  Billiag  in 
•  cramped  posilion,  the  face  and  eyes  projecting  upwards.  The  nose  is  vhat  is  called 
Roman.  On  the  cmwn  at  the  head  ii  a  knot,  in  which  the  hail  is  conccniiated  and 
tied.  Tba  head  and  feiitum  partieularlj  ii  a  display  of  great  workmanship  and  ing»- 
nuity.  It  is  eleven  inches  in  height,  but  i/  it  were  straight  would  be  double  that  heighL 
It  it  generally  believed  (o  have  been  an  idoL 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Colcraft,  [Schoolcraft,]  whose  researches  upon  the 
Indian  antiquities  of  the  west  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  scientific  inquirers  upon  this  subject,  visited  Grave  Creek  in 
August,  1843,  and  devoted  several  days  to  the  examination  of  the 
antique  works  of  art  at  that  place.  The  result  of  his  investigations 
is  partially  given  in  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  copied  below.  We  were  subsequently  at  Grave  Creek) 
and  obtained  an  impression  in  wax  of  the  hierogtyphical  stone  to 
which  he  alludes.  An  accurate  engraving  from  this  impression 
we  insert  in  its  proper  place  in  his  article  : 

I  have  devoted  several  days  to  the  eianiinattan  of  ths  anliqaitios  at  this  place  and  its 
vicinity,  and  Snd  them  to  be  of  even  more  interest  than  was  anlicipalod.  The  most 
prominent  object  of  curiosity  is  the  great  tumntua,  of  which  noticeii  have  appeared  in 
western  papers  ;  but  this  heavy  structure  of  earth  is  not  isolated.  It  is  but  one  of  a 
series  of  maunda  and  other  evidences  of  ancient  occDpation  at  this  poinl,  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  I  have  visited  and  examined  seven  mounds  situated  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other.  They  occupy  the  sammil  level  of  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  strelch- 
ing  on  the  left  or  Virginia  bank  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  junclions  of  Big  and  Liltls 
Qrave  creeks  with  that  stream.  They  appear  to  have  connected  by  low  earthen  intrench. 
ments,  of  which  plain  liacoa  are  still  viaible  on  some  parts  of  the  commons.  Tbej 
included  a  well,  stoned  up  in  the  usual  manner,  which  is  now  filled  with  rubbish. 

The  summit  of  this  plain  is  probably  75  feet  above  the  present  summit-level  of  the 
Ohio.  It  constitutes  the  second  bench  or  rise  of  land  above  the  water.  It  is  on  this 
■ummit,  and  one  of  the  moat  elevated  parts  of  it,  that  the  great  tumulus  etands.  Il  ia 
in  the  shape  of  a  broad  cone,  cut  off  at  the  apex,  where  it  is  some  fifty  feet  across. 
This  area  is  quite  level,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  entire  plain,  and  of  the  river  above 
mud  below,  and  the  west  aboiea  of  the  Ohio  in  front.  Any  pubhc  tranSBCtion  on  this 
area  would  be  visible  to  multitudes  around  it,  and  it  has,  in  this  rapect,  sll  llie  advan- 
tagea  of  the  Mexican  and  Yucataneee  teocallL  The  circumference  of  the  haw  has  been 
atated  at  a  Uttle  onder  900  feet ;  the  height  is  69  fesL 

The  moat  interesting  object  cf  antiquarian  inquiry  is  a  small  flat  stone,  inscribed  with 
antique  alphabetic  characters,  which  was  disclosed  on  the  opening  of  the  mound.    Theae 
chatacleis  are  in  the  ancient  rock  alphabet 
of  IG  right  and  acute-angled  single  stroke*, 
nsed  by  the  Pelosgi  and  other  early  Mediter- 
ranean nations,  and  which  is  the  parent  of 
the  modem  Runic  as  well  as  the  Bardic 
It  is  now  some  four  or  five  years  since  tha 
completion  of  the  excavations,  so  far  as  they 
■  have  been  made,  and  the  discovery  of  this 
I  relic    Several  copiea  of  il  soon  got  abroad 
f  which  differed  from  each  other,  and,  it  was 
wed,  from  the  original.    Thia  conjec- 
ture ia  true.     Neither  the  print  published  in 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette  in  ltj39,  nor  that  in 
the  American  Pioneer  in  1843,  ia  correct.    I 
have  terminated  this  uncertainty  by  taking 
a  acientific  process,  which  does  not  leave  the  lines  and  figures  to  the  uncer- 

:e  of  this  ancient  art  here  could  haidly  be  admitted,  otberwjse  than  >a  an 
1  fact,  without  Bome  corroborative  evidence  in  habits  and  customs,  whidi  it 
wonld  b«  leaaonahle  to  look  Ibrin  theeiiatiiigniiiiiof  anaentocoi^aiicy.    It  is  thoii|fat 
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mne  loch  teitiinoiiy  hu  been  ibimd.  I  radt  out  jMter&y  thne  milait  back  to  the 
wngt  of  high  hiUi  which  onoompooi  thit  lob-Tttltoy,  to  mo  a  rude  tower  of  ■tono  otond- 
ing  on  an  elevated  point,  ealled  Parrti  Pmnt,  wmoh  oommandi  a  yiew  of  the  whole 
plam,  and  which  appeaia  to  bare  been  oonetnieted  aa  a  watch-tower,  or  lookout,  fitmi 
which  to  descry  an  approaching  enemy.  It  ii  much  dilapidated.  Aboat  six  or  aeven 
Ibet  of  the  work  is  atUl  entire.  It  ia  eiioiilar,  and  oompoaed  of  rough  atonea,  laid  with- 
oot  mortar,  or  the  maik  of  a  hammer.  A  heavy  ma»  of  fallen  walk  Ilea  aroond,  cover, 
hig  an  area  of  some  forty  feet  in  diameter.  Two  aim&ar  pointa  of  obaervatJon,  occopied 
by  dilapidated  toweri,  are  repreaented  to  exiat,  one  at  the  prominent  anmmit  of  the  Ohio 
and  Grave  creek  hills,  and  another  on  the  promontoiy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio, 
In  Belmont  county,  Ohio. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the  warlike  habits  of  our  Indians,  that  they 
never  evinced  the  foresight  to  post  a  regular  aentiy,  and  these  rude  towen  may  be  regarded 
as  of  contemporaneous  age  with  the  interment  of  the  inscnption. 

Several  polished  tubes  of  stone  have  been  found  in  one  of  the  lesser  mounds,  the  use 
of  which  is  not  veiy  apparent  One  of  theae  now  on  my  table  is  twelve  inches  long, 
one  and  a  fourth  wide  at  one  end,  and  one  and  a  half  at  the  other.  It  is  made  of  a 
fine,  compact,  lead-blue  steatite,  mottled,  and  has  been  constructed  by  boring,  in  the 
manner  of  a  gun-barrol.  This  boring  is  continued  to  within  about  three-eighths  of  an 
mob  of  the  larger  end,  through  which  but  a  small  aperture  is  left.  If  this  small  aperture 
be  looked  through,  objects  at  a  distance  are  more  clearly  seen.  Whether  it  had  this 
telescope  or  others)  the  degree  of  art  evhiced  in  its  construction  is  far  from  rude.  By 
inserting  a  wooden  rod  and  valve,  this  tube  would  be  converted  into  a  powerful  sy|4ion 
or  syringe. 

I  have  not  space  to  notice  one  or  two  ad^tional  traits  which  serve  to  awaken  new 
interest  at  this  ancient  point  of  aboriginal  and  apparently  mixed  settlement 
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Marion  was  formed  in  18429  from  Harrison  and  Monongalia, 
and  named  from  General  Francis  Marion.  It  is  about  40  miles 
long,  with  a  mean  width  of  13  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  west 
fork  of  the  Monongahela  and  its  branches.  The  county  is  well 
timbered,  and  adapted  to  grazing ;  its  surface  is  hilly,  and  much 
of  the  soil  fertile.  Fairmont,  formerly  called  Middletown,  is  the 
county-seat ;  it  is  278  miles  nw.  of  Richmond,  40  miles  e.  of  the 
Ohio,  22  N.  of  Clarksburg,  and  18  s.  of  Morgantown.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  1820,  and  is  now  a  flourishing  village,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  near  the  southern 
line  of  the  county.  It  contains  5  mercantile  stores,  1  Methodist 
and  1  Presbyterian  church,  several  flouring  and  other  mills  in  it 
and  vicinity,  and  about  70  dwellings.  The  face  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  somewhat  hilly  ;  the  soil  is  generally  of  a  rich  loamy 
clay,  producing  all  the  staples  common  to  the  middle  states.  The 
forests  abound  with  the  finest  timber,  and  the  earth  is  stored  with 
iron  ore,  and  the  best  stone-coal,  the  latter  of  which  is  largely  ex- 

f sorted.  Palatine  lies  opposite  Fairmont,  on  the  Monongahela. 
t  is  a  new  and  flourishing  village,  containing  2  stores,  some  mills, 
and  about  25  dwellings.  Holtsville,  Newport,  and  Milford,  are 
small  but  flourishing  places  on  the  Monongahela,  below  Fairmont. 
As  this  county  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  tract  described  in 
Doddridge's  Notes,  we  make  an  extract  depicting  the  customs  of 
those  primitive  times : 
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The  fettlements  on  thii  tide  of  the  mountains  commenced  alon^  the  Monon^ahela, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  Laurel  rid^  in  the  year  1773.  In  the  succeeding  year 
they  reached  the  Ohio  River.  The  peater  number  of  the  first  settlers  came  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  then  colonies  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Braddock's  trail,  as  it  was 
called,  was  the  route  by  which  the  greater  number  of  them  crossed  the  mountains.  A 
less  number  of  them  came  by  the  way  of  Bedford  and  Fort  Ligonier,  the  military  road 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburg.  They  eflbcted  their  removals  on  horses  furnished  with 
pack-saddles.  This  was  the  more  easily  done,  as  but  few  of  these  early  adventurers 
into  the  wilderness  were  encumbered  with  much  baggage. 

Land  was  the  object  which  invited  the  greater  number  of  (hese  people  to  crof^s  the 
mountain,  for,  as  the  saying  then  Was,  *'  It  was  to  be  had  here  for  taking  up  ;'*  that  is, 
building  a  cabin  and  raising  a  crop  of  grain,  however  small,  of  any  kind,  entitled  the 
occupant  to  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  a  pre-emption  right  to  one  thousand  acres 
more  adjoining,  to  be  secured  by  a  land.office  warrant.  This  right  was  to  take  effect 
if  there  happened  to  be  so  much  vacant  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  adjoining  the  tract 
secured  by  the  settlement  right. 

At  an  early  period  the  government  of  Virginia  appointed  three  commissioners  to  give 
certificates  of  settlement  rights.  These  certificates,  together  with  the  surveyor's  plat, 
were  sent  to  the  land-office  of  the  state,  where  they  lay  six  months,  to  await  any  caveat 
which  might  be  ofiered.     If  none  was  offered,  the  patent  then  issued. 

There  was,  at  an  early  period  of  our  settlements,  an  inferior  kind  of  land  title  de- 
nominated a  "  tomahawk  right,"  which  was  made  by  deadening  a  few  trees  near  the 
head  of  a  spring,  and  marking  the  bark  of  some  one  or  more  of  them  with  the  initials 
of  the  name  of  the  person  who  made  the  improvement  I  remember  having  seen  a 
number  of  those  "  tomahawk  rights'*  when  a  boy.  For  a  long  time  many  of  them  4)ore 
the  names  of  those  who  made  them.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of  the  toma- 
hawk improvement,  or  whether  it  conferred  any  right  whatever,  unless  followed  by  an 
actual  settlement  These  rights,  however,  were  often  bought  and  sold.  Those  who 
wished  to  make  settlements  on  their  favorite  tracts  of  land,  bought  up  the  tomahawk 
improvements,  rather  than  enter  into  quarrels  with  those  who  had  made  them.  Other 
improvers  of  the  land,  with  a  view  to  actual  settlement,  and  who  happened  to  be  stout 
veteran  fellows,  took  a  very  difi*erent  course  from  that  of  purchasing  the  "  tomahawk 
rights."  When  annoyed  by  the  claimants  nnder  those  rights,  they  deliberately  cut  a 
few  good  hickories,  and  gave  them  what  was  called  in  those  days  a  "  laced  jacket," 
that  is,  a  sound  whipping. 

Some  of  the  early  settlers  took  the  precaution  to  come  over  the  mountains  in  the 
spring,  leaving  their  families  behind  to  raise  a  crop  of  com,  and  then  return  and  bring 
them  out  in  the  fall.  This  I  should  think  was  the  better  way.  Others,  especially  those 
whose  families  were  small,  brought  them  with  them  in  the  spring.  My  father  took  the 
latter  course.  His  family  was  but  small,  and  he  brought  them  all  with  him.  The 
Indian  meal  which  he  brought  over  the  mountain  was  expended  six  weeks  too  soon,  so 
that  for  that  length  of  time  we  had  to  live  without  bread.  The  lean  venison  and  the 
breast  of  wild  turkeys  we  were  taught  to  call  bread.  The  flesh  of  the  bear  was  denomi- 
nated meat  This  artifice  did  not  succeed  very  well.  After  living  in  this  way  for  some 
time  we  became  sickly,  the  stomach  seemed  to  be  always  empty  and  tormented  with  a 
sense  of  hunger.  I  remember  how  narrowly  the  children  watched  the  growth  of  the 
potato  tops,  pumpkin  and  squash  vines,  hoping  from  day  to  day  to  get  something  to 
answer  in  the  place  of  bread.  How  delicious  was  the  taste  of  the  young  potatoes  when 
we  got  them !  What  a  jubilee,  when  we  were  permitted  to  pull  the  young  corn  for 
roasting  ears.  Still  more  so,  when  it  had  acquired  sufficient  hardness  to  be  made  into 
jenny-cakes  by  the  aid  of  a  tin  prrater.  We  then  became  healthy,  vigorous,  and  con- 
tented with  our  situation,  poor  as  it  was. 

My  father,  with  a  smidl  number  of  his  neighbors,  made  their  settlements  in  the  spring 
of  1773.  Though  they  were  in  a  poor  and  destitute  situation,  they  neverthelens  lived 
in  peace  ;  but  their  tranquillity  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Those  most  atrocious 
murders  of  the  peaceable,  inoffensive  Indians  at  Captina  and  Yellow  Creek,  brought  on 
the  war  of  Lord  Dunmore  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1774.  Our  little  settlement  then 
broke  op.  The  women  and  children  were  removed  to  Morris's  Fort,  in  Sandy  Creek 
glade,  some  distance  to  the  east  of  Uniontown.  The  fort  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of 
small  hovels,  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  large  and  noxious  marsh,  the  effluvia  of  which 
gave  the  most  of  the  women  and  children  the  fever  and  ague.  The  men  were  com. 
pclled  by  necessity  to  return  home,  and  risk  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  the 
Indians,  in  raising  corn  to  keep  their  families  from  starvation  the,  succeeding  winter. 
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ThoM  aaAmiifi,  dttfMfi*  tad  lonH»  wen  tht  tiibate  ws  had  to  paj  to  that  tUnlte 
Uood  wliieh  actnatad  thoaa  vctaran  monlaiaia  wlw  bmiiflii  tba  war  i^cni  ta !  Tlai 
Memary  of  tlw  wrffcwta  la  tldi  war,  aa  wall  aa  that  of  thcig  deaeandaata»  atiU  laaha  hack 
a|mi  toem  with  lagiat  and  abhomnea,  and  tha  pafo  of  hiitoij  will  eciaifa  thair  aaoMa 
to  poiterity  wkh  t&B  fiJl  weight  of  ingupy  they  diaum* 

Mj  father,  like  many  othenb  beliafed  that,  havteff  aeeinad  Ue  legal  alletanat,  4a 
laetoftbe  ooimtry  beloi^(ed  of  right  lo  thoea  who  cboeeto  aettlelalt.  Theiawaaa 
]rieoe  of  vaeant  land  a<tJohiing  hia  traet,  aaiewiting  lo  about  900  aeraet  To  thia  tinat 
«f  land  he  had  the  pfe-emptiaei  right,  and  aeoofdiAgly  eeetued  it  by  waifaat ;  favt  hia 
coaecienne  would  not  pennit  him  to  retain  it  in  hie  lamily ;  ha  thflcefiBia  gave  it  ta  an 
affventiee  lad  whom  he  had  raieed  in  hie  hooee.  Thie  lad  aold  it  lo  aa  nnda  «f  mina 
ftr  a  eew  and  a  oalf,  and  a  wool  hat. 

0«in|r  to  the  equal  dietribotion  of  real  pvoperty  diieoted  by  our  land  law%  and  the 
atedtag  mtegrity  of  oor  fonfiuheia  in  tiieirobaenpanoe  of  them,  we  haTO  no  dialricta  af 
<*  add  land,"  aa  it  li  called,  that  ia,  huge  tiade  of  land  in  tha  handa  of  faidiridaaK  at 
conuMuiies,  who  neither  eell  nor  improre  them,  aa  ia  the  oaie  In  Lower  Canada,  and  tha 
florthweetem  part  of  PenaeylTania.  Theae  wneattled  traeta  make  huge  blanka  in  tha 
popolation  of  the  country  where  they  diet. 

The  divieion-linee  between  thoaa  whoae  landa  adjoiaed,  were  generally  made  in  an 
amicable  manner,  before  any  enrvey  of  them  waa  made,  by  the  partiee  coooeraed.  In 
doing  thie  they  were  guided  mainly  by  the  tope  of  lidgee  and  water-coaraee,  but  par* 
tieuUriy  the  foimer.  Hence  the  ijreatff  number  of  iarma  in  the  weetam  parte  ef  Pom- 
ayhrania  and  Virgima  bear  aatrikmg  fweniblance  to  an  amphitheatre.  The  buildinga 
occupy  a  low  aituation,  and  the  tope  of  the  aarrounding  hille  are  the  boundaiiee  of  the 
tract  to  which  the  family  manaion  bdonge. 

Our  forefathera  were  fond  of  forme  ef  thia  deaoription,  becauae,  aa  they  eaid,  they  are 
attended  with  thie  oooTenience,  *'  that  every  thing  comee  to  the  houae  down  IdlL** 

Moat  of  the  early  aettlere  cooiidered  their  land  aa  of  little  Talue,  ftom  an  appneheuMcn 
that  after  a  fow  yeara'  cultitation  it  would  loae  ite  fortility,  at  leaat  for  a  long  time.  I 
haTe  often  heard  them  eay  that  auch  a  field  would  bear  eo  many  crope,  and  anotfiar  ao 
many,  more  or  lees  than  tl&ai.  The  groand  of  thia  belief  oonoeniing  the  ahoit-livad  for- 
tiHty  of  the  land  in  thii  countiy,  waa  tha  poiterty  of  a  great  prepwthm  of  tha  land  in 
the  lower  parte  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  whieh,  after  producing  a  fow  eropa,  baaaaM 
Bufit  for  uee,  and  waa  thrown  out  Into  ecmmcna. 

My  reader  will  naturally  aak  where  were  their  mille  for  grinding  grain  f  Where  their 
tanneriee  for  making  leather  7  Where  their  amith-ehope  for  making  and  repairing  their 
farming  ateneili  7  Who  were  their  carpentere ,  tailon,  cabinet  workmen,  thoemakeri, 
and  weaven  7  The  answer  ie,  thoee  manufactnrera  did  not  exiet,  nor  had  they  any 
tradesmen  who  were  professedly  such.  Eyery  fomijy  were  under  the  necessity  of  doing 
eyery  thing  for  themselyes  as  well  as  they  could.  Ine  hommony-block  and  hand-mills 
were  in  use  in  most  of  our  houses.  The  first  was  made  of  a  large  block  of  wood  about 
three  feet  long,  with  an  excavation  burned  in  one  end,  wide  at  the  top  and  narrow  at 
the  bottom,  so  that  the  action  of  the  pestle  on  the  bottom  threw  the  com  up  to  the 
aides  towards  the  top  of  it,  ftom  whence  it  continually  fell  down  into  the  centre.  In 
consequence  of  this  movement,  the  whole  mass  of  the  grain  was  pretty  equally  subjected 
to  the  strokes  of  the  pestle.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  while  the  Indian  com  was  soft,  the 
block  and  pestle  did  very  well  for  making  meal  for  jonny-cake  and  mush,  but  were 
rather  slow  when  the  com  become  hard. 

The  sweep  was  sometimes  used  to  lessen  the  toil  of  pounding  grain  into  meaL  This 
was  a  pole  of  some  springy  elastic  wood,  thirty  feet  long  or  more ;  me  butt  end  was  placed 
under  the  side  of  a  house,  or  a  large  stump.  This  pole  was  supported  by  two  forks, 
placed  about  oncthird  of  its  length  from  the  butt  end,  so  as  to  elevate  the  small  end 
about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground ;  to  this  was  attached,  by  a  large  mortise,  a  piece  of 
a  sapling,  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  The  lower 
end  of  this  was  shaped  ao  aa  to  answer  for  a  pestle.  A  pin  of  wood  was  put  through  it 
at  a  proper  height,  so  that  two  pemns  could  work  at  the  sweep  at  once.  This  simple 
machine  very  much  lessened  the  labor,  and  expedited  the  work.  I  remember  that, 
when  a  boy,  I  put  up  an  excellent  sweep  at  my  father's.  It  was  made  of  a  sugar-tree 
aapling.  It  was  kept  going  almost  constantly,  fh>m  morning  till  night,  by  our  neigh- 
bors for  several  weeks.  In  the  Greenbrier  country,  where  they  had  a  number  of  salt, 
petre  caves,  the  first  settlen  made  plenty  of  excellent  gunpowder  by  the  means  of  thooe 
aweeps  and  mortars. 

A  machine  still  more  rimple  than  the  mortar  and  pestle,  waa  used  for  making  meal. 
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whOe  the  com  wai  too  loft  to  be  beaten.  It  was  eaSed  a  grater.  This  wae  a  half, 
circular  piece  of  tin,  perforated  with  a  punch  irom  the  concave  side,  and  nailed  by  its 
edges  to  a  block  of  wood.  The  ears  of  com  were  nibbed  on  the  rough  edges  of  the 
holes,  while  the  meal  fell  through  them  on  the  board  or  block  to  which  tlie  grater  was 
nailed,  which,  being  in  a  slanting  direction,  discharged  the  meal  into  a  cloth  or  bowl 
placed  for  its  reception.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  slow  waj  of  making  meal,  but  neces- 
•ity  has  no  law. 

The  hand-mill  was  better  than  the  mortar  and  grater.  It  was  made  of  two  circular 
■tones,  the  lowest  of  which  was  called  the  bed-stone,  the  upper  one  the  ranner.  These 
were  placed  in  a  hoop,  with  a  spout  for  discharging  the  meal.  A  staff  was  let  into  a 
hole  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  runner,  near  the  outer  edge,  and  its  upper  end  through  a 
hole  in  a  board  fastened  to  a  joist  above,  so  that  two  perscms  could  be  employed  in 
turning  the  mill  at  the  same  time.  The  grain  was  put  into  tbe  opening  in  the  runner 
by  hand.  These  mills  are  still  in  use  m  Palestine,  the  ancient  country  of  the  Jews. 
To  a  mill  of  this  sort  our  Saviour  alluded,  when,  with  reference  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  he  said :  **  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  a  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  left."  This  mill  is  much  pre^rable  to  that  used  at  present  in  Upper 
Egypt  for  making  the  dhoura  bread.  It  is  a  smooth  stone,  placed  on  an  inclined  plane, 
npon  which  the  p;rain  is  spread,  which  ia  made  into  meal  by  robbing  another  stone  up 
and  down  upon  it 

Our  first  water-mills  were  of  that  description  denominated  tub-mills.  It  consists  of 
a  perpendicular  shaft,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  a  horizontal  wheel  of  about  four  or  five 
feet  in  diameter  is  attached  ;  the  upper  end  passes  through  the  bed-stone,  and  carriea 
the  ranner  after  the  manner  of  a  trandlehead.  These  mills  were  built  with  very  little 
expense,  and  many  of  them  answered  the  purpose  very  well.  Instead  of  bolting  cloths, 
sifters  were  in  general  use.  They  were  made  of  deerskins,  in  the  state  of  parchment, 
stretched  over  a  hoop,  and  perforated  with  a  hot  wire. 

Our  clothing  was  all  of  domestic  manufacture.  We  had  no  other  resource  for  cloth- 
ing, and  this  indeed  was  a  poor  one.  The  crops  of  flax  often  failed,  and  the  sheep  were 
destroyed  by  the  wolves.  Linsey,  which  is  made  of  flax  and  wool — the  former  the 
chain,  and  the  latter  the  filling — was  the  wannest  and  most  substantial  cloth  we  could 
make.    Almost  every  house  contained  a  loom,  and  almost  every  woman  was  a  weaver* 

Every  family  tanned  their  own  leather.  The  tan-vat  was  a  large  trough  sunk  to  the 
upper  edge  in  the  ground.  A  quantity  of  bark  was  easily  obtained  every  spring  in 
clearing  and  fencing  land.  This,  after  drying,  was  brought  in,  and  in  wet  days  waa 
shaved  and  pounded  on  a  block  of  wood,  with  an  axe  or  mallet  Ashes  were  used  in 
place  of  lime,  for  taking  off  the  hair.  Bears'  oil,  hogs'  lard,  and  tallow,  answered  the 
place  of  fish  oil  The  leather,  to  be  sure,  was  coarse  ;  but  it  was  substantially  good. 
The  operation  of  cunying  was  performed  by  a  drawing-knife  with  its  edge  turned,  after 
the  manner  of  a  currying-knife.  The  blacking  for  the  leather  was  made  of  soot  and 
hogrs'  lard. 

Almost  every  family  contained  its  own  tailors  and  shoemakers.  Those  who  could  not 
make  shoes,  could  make  shoepacks.  These,  like  moccasins,  were  made  of  a  single  piece 
of  leather,  with  the  exception  of  a  tongue-piece  on  the  top  of  the  foot  This  was  about 
two  inches  broad,  and  circular  at  the  lower  end.  To  this  the  main  piece  of  leather  waa 
sewed  with  a  gathering  stitch.  The  seam  behind  was  like  that  of  a  moccasin.  To  the- 
ahoepack,  a  sole  was  sometimes  added.  The  women  did  the  tailor-work.  They  could 
all  cut  out  and  make  hunting-shirts,  leggins,  and  drawers. 

The  state  of  society  which  existed  in  our  country  at  an  early  period  of  its  settlement,, 
is  well  calculated  to  call  into  action  every  native  mechanical  genius.  This  happened  in 
this  country.  There  was  in  almost  every  neighborhood  some  one,  whoee  natural  in. 
genuity  enabled  him  to  do  many  thingrs  for  himself  and  his  neighbors,  far  above  what 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected.  With  the  few  tools  which  they  brought  with  them 
into  the  country,  they  certainly  performed  wonders.  Their  ploughs,  harrows  with  wooden 
teeth,  and  sleds,  were  in  many  instances  well  made.  Their  cooper-ware,  which  com- 
prehended every  thing  for  holding  milk  and  water,  was  generally  pretty  well  executed. 
The  cedar-ware,  by  having  altemately  a  white  and  red  stave,  was  then  thought  beauti- 
ful ;  many  of  their  puncheon  floors  were  very  neat,  their  joints  close,  and  the  top  even 
and  smooth.  Their  looms,  although  heavy,  did  very  well.  Those  who  could  not  exer- 
ciae  these  mechanic  arts,  were  under  the  necessity  of  giving  labor  or  barter  to  theix 
neighbon  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  them,  so  far  as  their  necessities  required. 
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MATHEWS. 

Mathews  was  created  in  1790,  from  Gloacester,  and  named  in 
honor  of  a  meritorious  officer  of  the  Virginia  troops  in  the  revolu* 
tion,  and  subsequently  govem(Nr  of  Georgia.  This  county  is  a  pen- 
insula, extending  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  united  to  the  main  by  a  nar- 
row neck  of  land  scarcely  a  mile  wide,  and  its  boundaries  are 
almost  entirely  of  water.  It  is  dO  miles  long,  and  in  its  widest 
section  not  nine  miles.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Piankatank, 
East,  and  North  Rivers.  Alx>ut  00,000  acres  of  the  land  are  of  a 
medium  fertility.  Marl  exists  in  some  parts.  Formerly  ship-build- 
ing was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  agriculture  was  almoet 
entirely  neglected.  The  county  is  supplied  with  meal  by  wind 
and  tide  mills.  Owing  to  the  land  being  almost  a  dead  level,  there 
are  no  streams  of  fresh  water  running  through  the  countv ;  hence 
in  long  dry  seasons  every  cattle  hole,  at  which  the  stock  water, 
dry  up,  and  they  suffer  much  from  thirst  Pop.,  in  1840,  whites 
8,969,  slaves  8,309,  free  colored  174 ;  total,  7,442. 

Mathews  C.  H.,  or  Westville,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  cotmtr, 
on  a  small  stream  putting  up  from  East  River,  100  miles  e.  of  Rich- 
mond.   It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  contains  about  80  dwellings. 

Gwyn's  Island  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  county,  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Piankatank  River ;  it  contains  about  2000 
acres,  and  a  population  of  about  200.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Pocahontas,  in  attempting  to  swim  across  the  Piankatank,  was  near 
drowning,  but  was  rescued  by  an  individual,  to  whom,  as  a  token 
of  her  gratitude,  she  gave  this  island. 

Several  months  after  the  burning  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Dunmoreleft 
Hampton  Roads  with  his  whole  fleet,  landed  about  the  1st  of  June 
at  Gwyn*s  Island,  where  he  fortified  himself.  His  force,  consisting 
of  about  500  men,  including  negroes,  whom  he  had  induced  by 
false  promises  to  leave  their  masters,  was  attacked  by  the  Virgin- 
ians under  Gen.  Lewis,  and  compelled  to  abandon  the  place. 
Shortly  after,  Dunmore  left  the  coast  of  Virginia  forever. 

The  annexed  account  of  the  attack  upon  Dunmore,  and  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Gwyn's  Island,  is  from  the  Virginia  Gazette  of  July 
29th,  1776:— 

Wo  got  to  the  island  on  Monday,  the  8th,  and  next  morning,  at  8  o'clock,  began  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  enemy's  shipping,  camp,  and  fortifications,  from  two  batteries, 
one  of  five,  six,  and  nincpounders ;  the  other  mounting  two  eighteen-pounders.  What 
forces  the  enemy  had,  were  encamped  on  a  point  of  the  island  nearly  opposite  to  oar 
five-gun  battery,  covered  by  a  battery  of  four  embrasures,  and  a  breastwork  of  con- 
mderuble  extent.  Besides  this,  they  had  two  other  batteries,  and  a  stockade  fort  higher 
up  the  haven,  where  troops  were  stationed  to  prevent  our  landing.  In  the  haven  were 
three  tenders ;  one  a  sloop,  (the  Lady  Charlotte,)  mounting  six  carriage-guns ;  a  schooner 
of  two  carriages,  six  swivels  and  cohom  ;  and  a  pilot-boat,  badly  armed,  who  had  orders 
from  Captain  Hammond,  of  the  Roebuck,  to  prevent  our  boats  passing  over  to  the 
island,  and  to  annoy  the  rebels  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Gen.  Lewis  announced 
his  orders  for  attacking  the  enemy,  by  putting  a  match  to  the  first  gun,  an  eighteen- 
pounder,  himself;  and  the  Dunmore  being  then  nearest  to  us,  at  the  distance  of  about 
500  yards,  it  passed  through  her  hull,  and  did  considerable  damage.    Oar  five-gun  bat- 
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tery  likewise  beffan  playing  on  the  fleet,  the  enemy'e  camp,  and  woiki ;  and  the  firs 
■oon  became  so  hot  that  the  Danmore  was  obligred  to  cat  her  cables  and  haul  off,  after 
receiTing  ten  shot,  some  of  which  raked  her  fore  and  aft.  The  Otter  lay  next  to  her, 
and  it  was  expected  would  haye  taken  her  birth,  but  the  first  shot  we  gave  her,  took 
place  supposed  between  wind  and  water,  and  she  immediately  slipped  her  cable  likewise* 
and  hauled  out  on  a  careen,  withont  firing  a  gun.  By  this  time  all  the  fleet  any  way 
near  the  shore,  began  to  slip  their  cables  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  and  had  the  wind  set 
in  with  a  flood-tide,  we  must  have  taken  great  numbers  of  them.  Our  eighteen-poundera 
did  great  execution  from  the  upper  battery,  which  raked  the  whole  fleet ;  and  Captain 
Denny,  who  conmianded  the  other  battery,  soon  silenced  the  enemy  at  the  point,  knock- 
ing down  seyeral  tents,  which  put  their  camp  into  a  great  confusion.  At  half  after  9 
the  firing  ceased,  which  was  renewed  again  at  13,  with  double  vigor,  from  both  bat- 
teries ;  and  nothing  prevented  our  pushing  to  the  island,  during  the  cannonade,  but  the 
want  of  vessels. 

The  general  being  determined  to  cross  the  next  day,  gave  orders  for  al!  the  small 
crafts  to  be  collected  together  from  the  neighboring  creeks  that  night,  and  two  brasa 
field-pieces,  six-pounders,  to  be  carried  to  a  place  called  Lower  Wind  Mill  Point,  to  at- 
tack the  tender  that  lay  there,  and  facilitate  our  crossing.  Accordingly,  in  the  morning 
Captain  Harrison,  who  had  the  direction  of  those  field-pieces,  began  playing  upon  the 
tenders,  which  he  called  so  much,  that  the  schooner  ran  op  a  small  creek  which  in. 
dented  the  island,  where  the  crew  abandoned  her,  and  the  sloop  got  aground  in  reach  of 
our  cannon ;  upon  which  the  general  ordered  Captain  Smith,  of  the  7th  regiment,  with 
his  company,  to  man  the  canoes  and  board  her,  which  was  done  with  alacrity.  How- 
ever, before  our  men  came  up  with  her,  the  crew  got  into  their  boat,  and  pushed  for  the 
island.  But  Captain  Smith,  very  prudently  passing  the  tender,  pursued  them  so  close, 
that  before  they  could  reach  the  shore,  he  exchanged  a  few  shot  with  them,  and  took 
part  of  them  prisoners.  The  enemy's  look-outs,  perceiving  our  men  close  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  island,  cried  out,  *'  The  shirt-men  are  coming !"  and  scampered  off.  The 
pilot-boat  made  no  resistance. 

Gveneral  Lewis  then  ordered  two  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  M'Cianahan,  to  land 
on  the  island,  which  was  performed  as  expeditiously  as  our  small  vessels  would  admit  of. 
On  our  arrival,  we  found  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the  place  with  the  greatest  precipita- 
tion, and  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  number  of  dead  bodies,  in  a  state  of  putrefao- 
ticm,  strewed  all  the  way  from  their  battery  to  Cherry  Point,  about  two  miles  in  length, 
with  a  shovel  full  of  earth  upon  them  ;  others  gasping  for  life  ;  and  some  had  crawled 
to  the  water  edge,  who  could  only  make  known  their  distress  by  beckoning  to  us.  By 
the  small-pox,  and  other  malignant  disorders  which  have  raged  on  board  the  fleet  for 
many  months  past,  it  is  clear  they  have  Tost,  since  their  arrival  at  Gwyn's  Island,  near 
five  hundred  souls.  I  myself  counted  one  hundred  and  thirty  graves,  or  rather  holes 
loosely  covered  over  with  earth,  close  together,  many  of  them  large  enough  to  hold  a 
corporal's  guard.  One  in  the  middle  was  neatly  done  up  with  tuif,  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  remains  of  the  late  Lord  Gosport  Many  were  burnt  alive  in  brush  huts, 
which,  in  their  confusion,  had  got  on  fire.  In  short,  such  a  scene  of  misery,  distress, 
and  cruelty,  my  eyes  never  beheld  ;  for  which  the  authors,  one  may  reasonably  conclude, 
never  can  make  atonement  in  this  world.  The  enemy  left  behind  them,  in  their  bat- 
tery, a  double  fortified  nine-pounder,  a  great  part  of  their  baggage,  with  several  tents 
and  marquees,  beside  the  three  tenders,  with  their  cannon,  small  arms,  &c.  Also  tha 
anchors  and  cables  of  the  Dunmore,  Otter,  and  many  others,  to  ^e  amount,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  twelve  hundred  pounds.  On  their  leaving  the  island,  they  burnt  some  valua- 
ble vessels  which  had  sot  aground.  Mr.  John  Grymes'  effects  on  the  island  have  fallen 
into  our  hands,  consistmg  in  thirty-five  negrroes,  horses,  cattle,  and  furniture. 

Major  Byrd,  on  the  approach  of  our  canoes  to  the  island,  was  huddled  into  a  cart  in 
a  very  sick  and  low  condition,  it  is  said,  and  carried  down  to  Cherry  Point,  .where  he 
embarked.  The  second  shot  the  Dunmore  received,  cut  her  boatswain  in  two,  and 
wounded  two  or  three  others  ;  and  she  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock,  when  a 
nine-pounder  from  the  lower  battery  entered  her  quarter,  and  beat  in  a  large  timber, 
from  the  splinters  of  which  Lord  Dunmore  got  wounded  in  the  legs,  and  had  all  his 
valuable  china  smashed  about  his  ears.  It  is  said  his  lordship  was  exceedingly  alarmed, 
and  roared  out,  **  Good  Grod,  that  ever  I  should  come  to  this !" 

We  had  our  information  from  one  of  his  people  that  came  ashore  after  the  engage- 
ment, and  was  taken  by  our  scouts.  He  likewise  said,  that  many  were  killed  in  tha 
fleet,  which  had  sustained  some  thousand  pounds  worth  of  damage.  The  Fowey  and 
Roebuck  were  the  lowermost  ships,  besides  wlueh.  there  ware  one  hundred  and  odd  sail 
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•f  lui*  iBweli,  wliieh  took  thair  dtpwtum  w  Thandaytftefiiooii,  tad 
"feMPt  fOM  into  FMomM. 

In  thii  wMut,  w*  loft  not  a  mm  bvt  poor  CopAain  Anmdel,  who  woo  killed  by  tlio 
tantiiif  of  •  moftar  of  hii  mm  iiiv«iti«i»  oMioiifh  the  fmend  and  all  tho  offiMn  wan 
•gafaMt  Ida  Iking  it    Hia  laal  iir  tha  oorrloa  ooilhim  bu  lifoi 


MECKLENBURG. 

Mmkldtbubo  was  created  in  1764,  from  Lunenburg.  Its  lengtli 
is  86,  mean  width  18  miles.  The  Meherrin  nms  on  its  northern 
line,  and  the  Roanoke  through  its  southern  portion.  On  the  Roan- 
oke is  much  extremely  fertile  land.  The  soil  of  the  county  is 
generally  fertile,  and  although  the  ridges  are  thin  and  poor,  yet  it 
u  a  free  soil,  and  annually  produces  about  four  millions  of  pounds 
of  tobacco.  Pop.,  whites  7,754,  slaves  11,015,  free  colored  1,055 ; 
total,  20,724. 

Boydton,  the  county-seat,  is  100  miles  sw.  of  Richmond,  and  6 
from  the  Roanoke  River,  on  an  elevated  and  healthy  site.  It  con- 
tains 4  mercantile  stores,  17  mechanic  shops,  1  tannery,  1  jeweller, 
1  apothecary,  1  Methodist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Presbyterian  church, 
ana  a  population  of  about  400.  About  a  mile  from  Boydton  is 
Ramdolph  Macon  Colleoe,  an  institution  in  high  repute,. estab- 
lished in  1882,  and  under  the  superintendence  and  patronage  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  It  has  4  professors  and  about  a 
hundred  students.  L.  C.  Garland,  A.  M.,  is  the  president  A  pre- 
paratory school  is  attached  to  the  college,  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  faculty. 

Clarksville  is  12  miles  sw.  of  Boydton,  at  the  junction  of  Dan 
and  Staunton  Rivers.  It  has  increased  more  in  the  last  ten  years 
than  any  other  village  in  Virginia.  In  1835  it  had  but  14  dwell- 
ings :  it  now  contains  10  mercantile  stores,  20  mechanic  shops,  2 
tobacco  inspections  and  warehouses,  1  tannery,  1  Baptist,  1  Meth- 
odist, and  1  Presbyterian  church,  and  about  1000  inhabitants. 
Over  2000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  are  annually  inspected  here,  and 
a  large  number  of  batteaux  are  constantly  plying  on  the  river, 
load^  with  the  products  of  the  country. 


MERCER. 

Mebcer  was  formed  in  1837,  from  Giles  and  Tazewell,  and  named 
fi^m  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton.  It  is  40  miles  long, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  15  miles.  It  is  watered  by  New 
River  and  its  branches ;  the  main  stream  being  its  ne.  boundary. 
It  is  a  wild  and  thinly  settled  tract,  and  much  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous  and  hilly.  It  is  principally  a  stock-raising  county ; 
the  woodlands  affording  a  fine  range  for  cattle.  Pop.,  whites  2,1 27, 
slaves  08,  fi^e  colored  8 ;  total,  2,283. 
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At  the  fonnation  of  the  county  there  was  not  a  village  in  it :  the 
erection  of  the  county  buildings  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  sma^ 
village  called  Princeton,  situated  28  miles  from  Giles  C.  H.,  35 
from  Tazewell  C.  H.,  and  42  from  Monroe  C.  H.,  and  containing  1 
Baptist  and  1  Methodist  church,  1  store,  and  about  a  dozen  dwell- 
ings. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Middlesex  was  formed  in  1675,  from  Lancaster.  This  county  is 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  between  its  two  boundary  rivers; 
its  greatest  length  is  39  miles,  its  mean  breadth  is  5  miles.  The 
lands  immediately  on  the  Rappahannock,  Plankatank,  and  Dragon, 
are  fertile.  Many  branches  of  the  Rappahannock  make  up  into 
the  county,  affording  convenience  to  the  farmer  in  sending  his  pro- 
duce to  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  the  usual  markets  for  the  produce 
of  this  section.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  2,041,  slaves  2,209,  free  color- 
ed 142  ;  total,  4,392. 

Urbanna,  the  county-seat,  is  a  sea-port,  located  about  18  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock,  near  the  entrance  of  Ur- 
banna  creek  into  that  stream,  and  84  miles  northeasterly  from 
Richmond.  It  was  established  a  town  by  law  the  same  year  with 
Norfolk,  1705.  It  is  a  small  village,  containing  several  stores  and 
about  a  dozen  dwellings.  This  village  was  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  botanist  and  physician,  John  Mftchell,  who  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  distinguished  himself  by  his  philosophical  and  medical 
essays,  and  historical  writings. 

The  prevailing  religious  denomination  of  this  county  is  the  Baptist :  indeed,  for  the  last 
sixty  years,  Virginia  has  been  distinguished  for  containing  a  larger  number  of  Baptists 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Virginia  were  of  this  denomination.  The  first  church  gathered  in  the  colony  was  at 
Burley,  in  the  county  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  about  the  year  1714,  more  than  a  century 
a/ler  the  landing  at  Jamestown,  which  church  is  supposed  to  have  continued  40  or  50 
years,  when  many  of  its  members  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and  soon  increased  great- 
ly. They  were  all  General  Baptists  ;  but  in  a  few  years  after  their  removal  they  began 
to  embrace  the  Calvinistic  sentiments.  The  next  appearance  of  the  Baptists  in  thic 
state  was  in  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Rockingham,  and  Loudon,  from  the  year  1743  to 
1756.  This  period  dates  the  origin  of  the  Regular  Baptisti  in  Virginia;  but  they  did 
not  flourish  to  any  considerable  extent  until  1760.  "  Their  first  preachers  came  from 
the  north,  and  some  few  arose  in  the  south :  all  met  with  opposition  from  those  in  power. 
*  The  ministers  (says  Leiand)  were  imprisoned,  and  the  disciples  buffeted.'  This  is  but 
too  true.  No  dissenters  in  Virginia  experienced  for  a  time  harsher  treatment  than  did 
the  Baptists.  They  were  beaten  and  imprisoned ;  and  cruelty  taxed  its  ingenuity  to 
devise  new  modes  of  punishment  and  annoyance." 

Outrageous  mobs  disturbed  their  congregations  and  preachers.  A  snake  and  a  hor- 
net's nest  were  thrown  into  theu*  meetings,  and  even  in  one  case  fire-arms  were  brou^t 
to  disperse  them.  "  When  the  Baptists  first  appeared  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
they  were  received  by  men  in  power  as  beneath  their  notice ;  and  in  some  places  perse- 
cution in  a  legal  shape  was  never  resorted  to.  But  in  many  others,  alarmed  by  their 
rapid  increase,  the  men  in  power  strained  every  penal  law  in  the  Virginia  code  to  obtain 
ways  and  means  to  put  down  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  as  they  were  called.  It 


bj  BO  metti  Miteia,  ttat  anjm  in  iiiM  la  Viitkik  nl^^ 
itof  uijIMiMBiir  pnMhiiif.  tIm  kw  fo  tlie  pnicmtion  of  Um  petoe  was  w  iii- 
tMpratad  M  to  uifwer  thii  poipoM ;  and  aooordiiigly»  wfaeaefarthe  preMben  was  ap- 
pMbeaded  it  was  done  br  a  peaoe-wairaat.  Aboat  tlnity  praaehon  waia  honoiad  with 
adaafooBi  and  a  few  otneni  baoida.*** 

Ainong  the  fint,  if  not  the  fiiat  Bapliet  pfeacfaer  in  thii  ooonty,  was  John  Waller» 
bom  in  Spotteytrania  in  1741,  and  a  deeoendant  of  the  bonofaUe  femilj  of  that  name 
in  England,  in  hie  jontb  be  let  himielf  looee  to  ereiy  apeciee  of  wickedneea,  and  ae- 
mDied  tat  Imnaelf  the  infiunooa  appellation  of  Swfmimg  Jueh  WoUcr,  and  waa  aoma- 
ttmea  called  the  IktriFM  AdjtUutU.  He  waa  ftuiona  apafaiat  the  Baptiata.  He  waa  a 
■amher  of  a  grand  janr  who  pieaanted  one  of  their  miniaten  for  preaching.  The  jonr 
biing  ifiaiaiaiert,  the  ounprman  thanked  them  fcr  the  honor  they  bad  done  him,  and 
added:  **  While  I  waa  wieked  and  iijmiona  yon  look  no  notice  of  me ;  hot  aince  Ihava 
altered  my  oonsw  of  iifet  and  endeaTond  to  felbnn  my  nei||hbora,  yon  conoem  yooiBdvaa 
■meb  aboot  me.    I  ahaH  take  the  apoiiuig  of  my  gooda  |oyfnlly.**    The  meekneaa  of 

C;  maniUMted  by  thia  man  towarda  hie  peraeeaton,  ao  tooched  the  heart  of  Waller 
it  finaUjr  iciulted  in  hie  eonferaion.  In  1770  be  waa  ordained  paator  of  a' choreh 
aatabliahed  m  bia  neighborhood.  Accompanied  fay  a  companion  be  traTelled  into  thia 
aoiBty,  preaching  whemrer  be  went  **  Hia  name  eoondedfer  and  wide.  By  the  un- 
gadly  be  waa  conaideied  aa  a  bold,  ineiorable  fenatic,  that  would  do  much  miachief  nn- 
mm  matrained.  The  Baptieta  and  their  adberenta  looked  open  him  aa  aent  for  the  de- 
imea  of  thefar  canae,  and  with  mnch  confidence  ralBed  awmnd  him  aa  their  leader.  Hie 
aamaeationa  in  aercral  coontiea  were  of  the  moat  painftd  character."  He  waa  confined 
in  the  jail  of  Urbanna*  in  thia  connty,  ferty-aiz  daya. 

^.  Waller  oontinned  laboring  with  great  eocceaa  in  the  caaae.  In  1773  he  removed 
to  Sooth  Carolina,  where  be  died  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  09.  He  bad  been  "  a  minieter 
af  God'a  word  for  aboat  35  yeara,  and  b  that  time  bad  been  in  foar  difiexent  jaib  113 
daya,  beaidea  wceifiag  reproaohinga,  bnfibtinga,  atripea,  dtc  Nor  waa  bia  labor  in  Tain 
hi  the  Lord.  While  hi  Virpnia,  be  baptiaed  more  than  9,000  peraona,  aariated  in  the 
onfination  of  27  miniatera,  and  in  the  conatitation  of  18  charohea."t 

"The  nanal  conaeqaencee  felbwad;  peraecntion  made  firiendaferita  Tietima;  and  the 
man  who  were  not  penoaitted  to  apeak  in  public,  found  willing  anditon  in  the  aympa- 
Ihfanng  crowda  who  gathered  arowid  the  priaona  to  bear  them  preach  Atom  the  graied 
wfaidowa.  It  ia  not  miprobable  that  tUa  Terr  oppoaition  imparted  atrength  in  another 
OMNto,  inaamoch  aa  it  at  leaat  ftinuafaed  the  Baptiata  with  a  common  ground  on  which 
to  make  reaittance ;  and  each  common  ground  waa  in  a  mat  degree  wanting  in  their 
creed ;  for,  not  to  ipeak  oi  their  great  diviaion  into  Regmara  and  Separatee,  aome  *  held 
to  predeatination,  othera  to  univenal  proriaion ;  aome  adhered  to  a  eonfeasion  of  faith, 
othera  would  have  none  bat  the  Bible ;  aome  practiaed  laying  on  of  hands,  others  did 
not  ;*  and  in  fact  the  only  particular  in  which  there  aeema  to  have  been  unanimity, 
area  in  the  favorito  exclusive  opinion  of  the  sect,  that  none  but  adult  believers  are  fit  aub- 
iects  of  baptism,  and  that  immenion  is  the  only  effectual  or  authorized  mode  of  admin- 
Mtoring  that  aacramenu'*! 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution,  the  Baptiata  had  gained  conaider. 
able  influence  and  power  among  the  people.  The  dissentors,  both  the  Baptists  and 
Presbytorians,  were  generally  republicans.  The  Baptists  addreaaed  the  convention  of 
the  atato, "  and  informed  that  body,"  says  Hawks,  '*  that  their  religious  teneta  preaented 
no  obstacle  to  their  taking  up  arms  and  fighting  for  the  coontry  ;  and  they  tondered  the 
aervices  of  their  pastors  m  promoting  the  enlistment  of  tho  youth  of  their  religious  per- 
anasion."  It  waa  owing  partly  to  the  efforts  of  the  Baptists  that  the  established  church 
area  aboBshed  in  Virginia.  In  1785,  just  previous  to  the  passage  of  **the  Act  for 
eatablishing  Religious  Freedom,"  Mr.  Madison's  able  remonstrance  was  presented  to  the 
General  Aaaeral^  "  ag^ainat  the  general  aaaeesment,"  pointing  out  the  dangers  to  reli- 
gious liberty  and  to  region  that  rarked  in  the  acheme.  It  was  not  until  this  time  that 
the  dissentmg  clergymen  were  allowed  by  law  to  perform  marriage  or  fbneral  ritea ; 
although  many,  presuming  on  a  future  aanction  of  goipemment,  had,  by  the  advice  of 
Patrick  Henry,  done  ae,  aa  being  the  beat  meana  of  obtaining  a  law  to  that  end. 
Many  petitions  had  been  and  were  preeented  to  the  legislature,  in  many  different  forma. 
Amonff  the  reet,  the  following  linee  accompanied  the  petition  aent  by  the  Baptiata.  It 
waa  addreaaed  <*  To  the  Honoreble  General  Aaaambly,''  aa 

•  Benedict*!  '*  Htotory  of  the  BaptUti.**  f  Tsyksr'a  **  Lives  of  VUgtaU  Bapdit  MaUters.*' 

t  Hawks' ''HiiliMT  ef  the  Proc  Ep.  Ch.  ia  Va.** 
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**THE  HUMBLE  PBimON  OF  A  OOUNTRT  POET.' 


Now  liberty  Is  all  the  plan. 
The  chief  pannit  of  every  man, 
Whoee  heart  is  right,  and  fills  the  month 
Of  patriots  all,  from  north  to  south ; 
May  a  poor  bard,  from  bushes  sprung, 
Who  yet  has  but  to  rustics  sung, 
Address  your  honorable  House, 
And  not  your  angry  passions  rouse  7 

Hark !  for  awhile  your  business  stop ; 
One  word  into  your  ears  Til  drop : 
No  longer  spend  your  needless  pains. 
To  mend  and  polish  o'er  our  chains  * 
But  break  them  off  before  you  rise, 
Nor  disappoint  our  watchful  eyes. 

What  say  great  Washington  and  Lee  Y 
**  Our  country  is,  and  must  be  (^e.** 
What  say  great  Henry,  Pendletoo, 
And  Liberty's  minutest  son  1 
*Tls  all  one  voice — they  all  agree, 
u  God  made  us,  and  we  must  be  ftee." 


Freedom  we  crave  with  every  biMkSh, 
An  equal  freedom,  or  a  death. 

The  heavenly  blessing  fkeely  give. 
Or  make  an  act  we  shall  not  live. 
Tax  all  things ;  water,  air,  and  ligh^t 
If  need  there  be ;  yea,  tax  the  nighty 
But  let  our  brave  heroic  minds 
Move  freely  as  celestial  winds. 

Make  vice  and  folly  feel  your  rod. 
But  leave  our  consciences  to  God : 
Leave  each  man  free  to  choose  Us  (bnn 
Of  piety,  nor  at  him  storm. 

And  he  who  minds  the  civil  law, 
And  keeps  it  whole  without  a  flaw, 
Let  him,  Just  as  he  pleases,  pray. 
And  seek  for  heav'n  in  his  own  way ; 
And  if  he  miss,  we  all  must  own. 
No  man  is  wrong'd  but  he  alone. 


About  three  miles  from  Urbanna  is  one  of  those  decayed  churches 
so  common  in  lower  Virginia.  It  is  called  "  the  Middle  Church."  A 
finely  written  description  of  this  old  church,  including  monumental 
inscriptions  from  the  church-yard,  is  in  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger for  May,  1842.    We  annex  a  single  paragraph : 

More  than  a  century,  yea,  near  two  centuries  have  passed  since  the  ringing  of  the 
mason's  trowel  broke  the  stillness  of  the  surrounding  forest,  when  the  walls  of  thie  temple 
of  the  living  Grod  rose  like  a  flower  in  the  wilderness  of  Middlesex ,  and  invited  the  way. 
farer  to  its  sacred  precincts.  More  than  half  a  century  has  gone  by  since  last  the  solemn 
organ  pealed  forth  its  sabliroe  symphonies,  and  the  anthems  of  the  choir  told  upon  the 
feelings  of  rapt  worshippers, — now  the  church  is  a  desolate  ruin ;  and  the  choir,  and 
the  worshippers — where  are  they  7    There  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  interior  left ;  the 

pulpit,  the  tablets,  the  altar,  the  chancel,  the ,  all  gone  !    The  house  is  roofless, 

windowless.  The  walls  alone  are  standing.  The  walls  surrounding  the  spot  constitu- 
ting the  church-yard,  are  in  ruins  too,  portions  only  remaining  to  mark  their  boundaries. 
The  tombs  are  nearly  all  in  a  dilapidated  condition  ;  but  of  many,  there  is  enough  left 
to  mark  them  as  having  been  monuments  of  the  most  exquisite  sculpture. 


y 


MONONGALIA- 


Monongalia  was  formed  in  1776,  from  the  district  of  West  Au- 
gusta. It  is  50  miles  long,  with  a  mean  width  of  11  miles.  Hie 
county  is  watered  by  the  Monongahela  and  its  branches.  Laurel 
Hill,  the  last  western  regular  ridge  of  the  Alleghany,  lies  in  the 
eastern  part ;  the  remainder  of  the  county  is  generally  hilly. 
Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  exports  are  stock,  iron, 
lumber,  and  some  flour.  In  1842,  its  limits  were  reduced  oy  the 
formation  of  Marion.  Population  in  1840 — whites  16,962,  slaves 
260,  free  colored  146,  total,  17,368. 

Morgantown,  the  county-seat,  is  295  miles  nw.  of  Richmond,  35 
NNE.  of  Clarksburg,  and  about  60  s.  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.  It  was 
established  in  1785,  on  the  lands  of  Zaquell  Morgan,  when,  by  thf 
act,  Samuel  Hanway,  John  Evans,  David  Scot,  Michael  Keames^ 
and  James  Daugherty,  gentlemen,  were  appointed  trustees.    This 


floaritluiig  and  wealthy  village  is  handaomely  situated  on  the 
MoncMigahelar— navigable  to  this  place  in  steamers — in  a  fertile 
country,  and  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  iron,  coal,  &o.  It  contains 
various  mills,  several  mercantile  stores,  1  or  2  newspaper  printing- 
offices,  a  female  academy,  1  Methodist  and  1  Presbyterian  church, 
and  about  150  dwellings.  Jamestown,  Granville,  Blacksville,  and 
Smithfield,  are  villages  in  the  county,  none  of  which  contain  over 
85  dwellings.  Jac^n's  iron-works,  on  Cheat  River,  are  among 
die  most  valuable  in  the  state.  On  the  road  leading  from  Cla^^a- 
burg  and  Beverly,  5  miles  from  Morgantown,  on  the  plantation  of 
Henry  HamUton,  there  is  a  large  flat  rock  about  150  feet  long  and 
50  wide,  with  numerous  engravings  of  animals,  well  executed — 
such  as  panthers  of  full  size,  buffalo-tracks,  horse-tracks,  deer- 
tracks,  turkey-tracks,  eels,  fish,  women  as  large  as  life,  human 
tracks,  otters,  beavers,  snakes,  crows,  eagles,  wild-cats,  foxes, 
wolves,  raccoons,  opossums,  bears,  elks,  &o. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  a  settlement  in  the  present  limits  of 
this  county,  as  early  as  the  French  war,  an  account  of  which  is 
hare  given  from  Withers : 

Dr.  Thomas  Eckul j  ind  hii  two  brotheni  eame  fiom  Pemuylyaiiia,  and  camped  at 
the  month  of  a  creek  emptyinf  into  the  Bfooongabela  eight  or  ten  miles  below  ICoifan- 
town;  they  were  Donkards,  uid  from  that  drenmstanoe  tho  wateroouse  on  which  thi^ 
iasd  themselves  ibr  awhile,  has  been  called  Dankard'b  creek.  While  their  camp  oon- 
tmaed  at  this  place,  these  men  were  engafsd  in  exploring  the  conntrr ;  and  ahimatelj 
•ettled  on  Cheat  Ri?er,  at  the  I>ankard  bottom.  Here  they  erected  a  cabin  for  their 
dwelling,  and  made  sach  improToments  as  enabled  them  to  raise  the  fint  year,  a  crop 
•f  eom  sufficient  for  their  ose,  and  some  culinary  TegeCables :  their  guns  supplied  them 
whh  an  abundance  of  meat,  of  a  flaTor  as  delioious  as  the  refined  palate  of  a  modem 
epicure  could  well  wish.  Their  clothes  were  made  chiefly  of  the  skins  of  animals, 
and  were  easUy  procured ;  and  although  calcolated  to  give  a  grotesque  appearance  to  a 
fine  gentleman  in  a  city  drawing-room,  yet  were  they  particiUarly  suited  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  afforded  them  comfort. 

Here  they  spent  some  years  entirely  unmolested  by  the  Indians,  although  a  destruc- 
tive war  was  then  waging,  and  prosecuted  with  cruelty,  along  the  whole  extent  of  our 
frontier.  At  length,  to  obtain  an  additional  supply  of  ammunition,  salt,  and  shirting. 
Dr.  Eckariy  left  Cheat  with  a  pack  of  furs  and  skins,  to  visit  a  trading-post  on  the 
Shenandoah.  On  his  return  he  stopped  at  Fort  Pleasant,  on  the  South  Branch,  and 
having  communicated  to  its  inhabitants  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  the  length  of  time 
he  had  been  living  there,  he  was  charged  with  being  in  confederacy  with  the  Indians, 
and  probably  at  that  instant  a  spy,  examining  the  condition  of  the  fort  In  vain  the 
Doctor  pretested  his  innocence,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  not  even  seen  an  Indian  in  the 
country ;  the  suffering  condition  of  the  border  settlements  rendered  his  account,  in  their 
opinion,  improbable,  and  he  was  put  in  confinement 

The  society  of  which  Dr.  Eckariy  was  a  member,  was  rather  obnoxious  to  a  majority 
of  the  frontier  inhabitants.  Their  intimacy  with  the  Indians,  although  cultivated  with 
the  most  laudable  motives,  and  for  noble  purposes,  yet  made  them  objects  at  least  of 
distrustji^  many.  Laboring  under  these  disadvantages,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Dr. 
Eckariy  prevailed  on  the  officer  of  the  fort  to  release  him ;  and  when  this  was  done,  he 
was  only  permitted  to  go  home  under  certain  conditions — he  was  to  be  escorted  by  a 
guard  of  armed  men,  who  were  to  carry  him  back  if  any  discovery  were  made  preju- 
dicial to  him.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Cheat,  the  truth  of  his  statement  was  awfully  con- 
firmed. The  first  spectacle  which  presented  itself  to  their  view,  when  the  party  came 
in  sight  of  where  the  cabin  had  been,  was  a  heap  of  ashes.  On  approaching  the  ruins, 
the  half-decayed  and  mutilated  bodies  of  the  poor  Dankards  were  seen  in  the  yard ;  the 
koops  on  which  their  scalps  had  been  dried  were  there,  and  the  ruthless  hand  of  desola- 
tkm  had  waved  over  their  little  fields.  Dr.  Eckariy  aided  in  burying  the  remains  of  his 
SBfoftonate  brothenii  and  nturaed  to  the  fort  on  the  South  Branch. 
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In  the  fall  of  1758,  Thomu  Decker  and  aome  others  commenced  a  aettlement  on  the 
Monong^ela  River,  at  the  mouth  of  what  ia  now  Decker's  creek.  In  the  enaumg  spring 
it  was  entirely  broken  up  by  a  party  of  Dela  wares  and  Mingoes,  and  the  greater  part  of 
its  inhabitants  murdered. 

There  was  at  this  time,  at  Brownsville,  a  fort  then  known  as  Redstone  Fort,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Paul.  One  of  Decker's  party  escaped  from  the  Indians  who 
destroyed  the  settlement,  and  making  his  way  to  Fort  Redstone,  gave  to  its  commander 
the  melancholy  intelligence.  The  garrison  being  too  weak  to  admit  of  sending  a  de- 
tachment in  pursuit.  Captain  Paul  dispatched  a  runner  with  the  information  to  Captain 
John  Gibson,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Pitt.  Leaving  the  fort  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Williamson,  Captain  Gibson  set  out  with  thirty  men  to  intercept  the  Indians  on 
their  return  to  their  towns. 

In  consequence  of  the  distance  which  the  pursuers  had  to  go,  and  the  haste  with 
which  the  Indians  had  retreated,  the  expedition  failed  in  its  object;  they  however 
accidentally  came  on  a  partv  of  six  or  seven  Mingoes,  on  the  head  of  Cross  creek,  in 
Ohio,  near  Steubenville.  These  had  been  prowling  about  the  river,  below  Fort  Pitt* 
seeking  an  opportunity  of  committing  depredations.  As  Captain  Gibson  passed  tho 
point  of  a  small  knoll,  just  after  daybreak,  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  them.  Some  of 
them  were  lying  down  ;  the  others  were  sitting  round  a  fire,  making  thongs  of  green 
hides.  Kiskepila,  or  Little  Eagle,  a  Mingo  chief,  headed  the  party.  So  soon  as  ne 
discovered  Captain  Gibson,  he  raised  the  war.whoop  and  fired  his  rifle ;  the  ball  passed 
through  Gibson's  huntin^-shirt,  and  wounded  a  soldier  just  behind  him.  Gibson  sprang 
forward,  and  swinging  his  sword  with  herculean  force,  severed  the  head  of  Little  Eagle 
from  his  body.  Two  other  Indians  were  shot  down,  and  the  remainder  escaped  to  their 
towns  on  the  Muskingum. 

When  the  captives  who  were  restored  under  the  treaty  of  1763  came  in,  those  who 
were  at  the  Mingo  towns  when  the  remnant  of  Kiskepila  s  party  returned,  stated  that 
the  Indians  represented  Gibson  as  having  cut  off  Little  Eagle's  head  with  a  long  knife. 
Several  of  the  white  persons  were  then  sacrificed  to  appease  the  manes  of  Kiskepila ; 
and  a  war-dance  ensued,  accompanied  with  terrific  shouts,  and  bitter  denunciations  of 
revenge  on  **  the  big.knijfe  warrior,"  This  name  was  soon  after  applied  to  the  Virginia 
militia  generally ;  and  to  this  day  they  are  known  among  the  northwestern  Indians 
as  the  '*  Long  Knives,**  or  '*  Big  Knife  nation.** 


MONROE. 

Monroe  was  formed  in  1799,  from  Greenbrier,  and  named  from 
President  Monroe  ;  its  mean  length  is  31  miles,  mean  breadth  18^ 
miles.  New  River  forms  its  southwestern  boundary,  and  receives 
in  its  course  the  Greenbrier  River,  Indian  Creek,  and  some  minor 
streams.  Much  of  the  county  is  mountainous ;  but  as  a  whole,  it 
is  a  thriving  agricultural  section,  having  a  large  proportion  of  fer- 
tile soil,  well  adapted  to  grazing.  Pop.,  whites  7,457,  slaves  868, 
free  colored  97  ;  total,  8,422. 

Union,  the  county-seat,  lies  229  miles  west  of  Richmond.  It  is 
a  beautiful  little  village,  situated  in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  valley, 
14  miles  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  contains  3  mercan* 
tile  stores,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Presbvterian  church,  and  a  population 
of  about  400.  Peterstown,  named  from  its  first  settler.  Christian 
Peters,  lies  in  the  south  angle  of  the  county,  on  Rich's  Creek,  near 
the  point  where  New  River  breaks  through  the  Alleghany,  and 
about  20  miles  southerly  from  Union,  in  a  wild,  romantic  country. 
Its  site  is  well  adapted  for  machinerv,  and  it  contains  about  25 
dwellings.    Gap  Mills,  8  miles  n.  of  the  C.  H.,  contain8  1  fullingf 
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1  iSour,  1  saw,  and  1  oil  mill,  1  wooUen  fiEMloiy,  1  dittilleryt  I  tan- 
nery, and  a  few  dwellings. 
This  county  is  favored  with  several  noted  and  popular  mineral 

eThey  are  the  Salt  Sulphur,  the  Sweet,  ana  the  Red  Sol* 
prings ;  the  improvements  at  all  of  which  are  extensive, 
icriptions  below  are  from  published  sources : 

The  Rao  Soltbok  Snuirai  are  ntimted  on  IndiBii  erode,  abont  40  milM  air.  of  the 
White  Solpfaiir,  and  16  fiom  the  Salt  Solphnr.  The  epring  ii  near  one  ade  of  a  little 
triangular  plain,  almoet  boried  in  moontaina.  The  waterli  clear  and  cool — ita  tenpe- 
latnre  being  54^  Fahrenheit— ie  Tery  atrongly  charged  with  ralphoreted  hydrogen  gni^ 
and  containa  poitioaa  of  aereral  neotnd  aidta.  The  water  ia  believed  to  be  direetly 
MdatiTO,  indirectly  tonic,  aHemtiTo,  dhuvtic,  and  diaphoretic. 

The  water  haa  been  fbnnd  efficacioni  in  all  forma  of  oonanmption,  aerofida,  janndiee, 
and  other  biiioaa  afiectiona,  chronic  dyaentery  and  dianhoea,  dyapepaia,  diaeaiea  of  tho 
nteroa,  chronic  rheumatiam  and  goot,  dropay,  gravel,  neoralgia,  tremor,  ayphtlia,  acnrryy 
ern^pelaa,  tetter,  ringwonn,  and  itch ;  and  it  haa  long  been  celebrated  aa  a  Tenniftige. 

The  Salt  SoLraom  Spamoa  are  35  milea  fhMn  the  White  Svlphnr,  and  3  milea  ftom 
the  Tillage  of  Union,  on  Indian  Valley  creek.  Tliere  are  at  thia  place  three  apringa^ 
the  Svreet,  the  Salt  Solphnr,  and  the  New  Spring.  The  laaC  containa  a  large  portioti 
of  iodine,  and  ia  highly  beneficial  for  aeioftda,  and  thoae  aflbctiona  for  which  iodine  in 
ganerally  given.  The  two  firat  are  aomewhat  alike  in  their  propertiea.  The  analyria 
of  the  Salt  Solphnr  ia  thna  given  by  Pkof.  Rogera : 

Soun  iJfaRaniairT& — Sulphate  of  lime,  anlphate  of  magneeia,  anlphate  of  aoda,  car- 

banate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magneaia,  chloride  of  aodiam,  chlonde  of  magneaiani, 

■  nhlofide  of  calciom,  iodine,  probably  combined  with  aodium — aolpho-hydrate  of  ao- 

dimn  and  magneainm,  anlphnr,  mingled  with  a  peculiar  organic  matter— peroxide  of 

Iran  derived  from  proto-anli^te. 

Giaioua  moasnixifTa^-^ttlphureted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid.  Hie 
bobfalea  of  gaa  that  are  aeen  adhering  tp  the  aidee  of  the  apnng,  are  compooed  ahnoat 
flttirely  of  nitrogen.    The  temperature  of  thia  ia  50®  Fahrenheit 

The  Salt  Sulfur,  like  almoat  all  the  anlphuroua  watera,  bemg  a  atimulant,  ahoold 
eonae^Aently  not  bo  employed  in  acute  or  hifidj  inflammatory  affectiona.  Nor  in  thoae 
in  which  there  exiata  much  active  determmation  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  at  leaat  not 
until  thia  determination  haa  been  guarded  against  by  previous  diet,  purgation,  and,  if 
necessary,  blood-lettinff.  But  in  idl  chronic  afEdCtiona  of  the  brain,  nervous  system, 
aome  diseases  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  ^leen,  kidneys,  and  bladder,  it  ia 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  remedial  agenta.  In  diseases  of  thejoints  (gout  and 
rheumatism)  and  skin ;  in  mercurial  sequele ;  in  hemorrhoidal  afiectiona ;  and  in 
ohronic  diaeases  of  the  womb,  it  is  also  a  remedy  of  immense  importance. 

The  Sweet  Sprinos  are  situated  in  a  wide  and  beautiful  valley,  18  miles  from  the 
White  Sulphur,  and  29  from  Fincastle.  The  following  description  of  the  medicinal  pro. 
parties  of  Uie  Sweet  Spring  waters,  ia  taken  from  Dr.  Bell,  on  baths  and  mineral  waters : 

The  water  of  the  spring  rises  into  a  large  cylindrical  reservoir,  from  opposite  aidee  of 
which  it  flows  out  by  smidl  pipes :  one  conveying  water  to  the  bath  for  the  men,  the 
other  to  that  for  the  Udiea.  The  men's  bath  is  of  a  quadrangrular  form,  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  and  open  at  the  top ;  it  is  of  tolerable  extent,  and  clear,  the  bottom  bemg  of 
gravel,  and  the  water  constantly  flowing  in,  and  as  constantly  passing  out,  after  it 
reaches  a  certain  height  The  temperature  of  the  spring  is  73^  Fahr.,  the  same  as  that 
which  in  England,  by  a  strange  blunder,  is  called  Bristol  hot  wells.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable resemblance  between  the  two  in  other  respects,  as  well  in  the  abundant  evolution 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  in  the  earthy  and  aaline  mattera  held  in  solution.  In  the 
Virginia  spring,  however,  iron  haa  been  detected,  whereaa  the  Bristol  hot  wells  haa  none 
In  ita  composition.  If  we  can  rely  on  the  rather  crude  analysia  of  Bouelle,  one  quart 
of  the  water  of  the  Sweet  Spring  contains— 

Saline  substancea  in  general,  12  to  15  grains ;  earthy  subatances,  18  to  24  da ;  iron, 
itol  da 

The  saline  subatances  are  anlphate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  aoda,  and  muriate  of  lime, 
with  a  little  sulphate  of  lime.  The  earthy  substances  consist  of  sulphate  of  lime,  a 
mall  portion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  with  a  amall  portion  of  ailicious  earth. 
The  name  ia  calculated  to  convey  erroneoua  impresaiona  of  their  taste,  which  is  like  a 
Mlntion  of  a  amall  quaatity  of  a  caleareoua  or  magneaian  eaibonata.    The  esoeaa  of 
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carbonic  acid  ^ves,  however,  the  waten  a  brbknesi,  produotiye  of  a  very  diflbrent  eflfeet 
on  the  palate  from  what  an  imperfect  mixture  of  the  earths  would  produce.  The  firat 
effects  of  this  water,  due  to  its  temperature  and  gaseous  contents,  when  drunk,  are  a 
feeling  of  warmth  at  the  stomach,  with  a  sensation  of  fulness  at  the  head  and  some 
giddiness.  Taken  at  stated  intervals  in  moderate  quantity,  it  will  produce  a  moisture 
on  the  skin  and  increase  the  flow  of  urine.  If  the  stomach  be  in  a  good  state,  it  givei 
additional  appetite  and  imparts  fresh  vigor  to  the  system.  The  Sweet  Spring  water  is 
serviceable  in  the  varieties  of  dyspepsia  accompanied  by  gastrodynia  or  spasm,  with 
pains  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  heart-burn — when  the  extremities  are  cold, 
and  the  skin  torpid.  In  secondary  debility  of  the  digestive  canal,  from  the  exhaastinr 
heat  of  summer,  or  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  without  fever,  or  not  sustained 
by  hepatic  inflammation,  much  good  will  be  produced  by  the  internal  use  of  these 
waters. 

The  harassing  cough  to  which  young  persons  are  occasionally  subject,  and  which 
often  has  its  origin  in  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  stomach,  or  in  scrofulous  habits  firom 
enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands,  as  also  the  tussis  humoralis  of  old  people,  will  all 
be  materially  benefited  by  the  use  of  these  waters.  The  relief  afforded  in  such  casee 
as  these  has  usually  given  Bristol  hot  wells  its  reputation  in  the  cure  of  pulmonary  eon. 
sumption.  Females  of  what  are  termed  a  nervous  habit  of  body,  will  find  their 
strength  and  health  restored  by  drinking  these  waters,  as  well  as  bathing  in  the  manner 
to  be  soon  mentioned.  Irregularity  in  the  uterine  functions  will  oAeu  soon  disappear 
after  the  restoration  of  the  digestive  system  to  its  former  energy.  As  we  should  have 
inferred  from  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  presence  of  the  earthy  carbonates  in 
the  water,  it  is  useful  in  calculus  and  nephritic  complaints. 

About  a  mile  north  of  the  Sweet  Spring,  is  the  Red  Spring  of  Alleghany.  Tlus 
spring  is  a  popular  one,  and  the  waters  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious  in  rheumatic 
complaints. 


MONTGOMERY. 

Montgomery  was  formed  in  1776,  from  Fincastle  county,*  and 
named  from  Gen.  Montgomery :  it  is  about  23  miles  long,  and  22 
broad.  New  River  runs  on  its  southwestern  border,  which,  with 
the  head-waters  of  Roanoke  River,  drain  the  county.  The  face  of 
the  county  is  broken  and  mountainous,  though  the  streams  are  bor- 
dered with  excellent  soil,  which  yield  heavy  crops  of  corn  and 
wheat.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  5,825,  slaves  1,473,  free  colored  87 ; 
total,  7,405. 

Christiansburg,  the  county-seat,  lies  203  miles  southwesterly 
from  Richmond,  46  miles  from  Fincastle,  and  47  from  Wytheville, 
on  the  main  stage-road  from  Richmond  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  It  was 
established  by  law  Oct.  10,  1792,  and  the  following  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed trustees:  Christian  Snido,  Byrd  Smith,  James  Barnett^ 
Hugh  Crockett,  Samuel  Eason,  Joseph  Cloyd,  John  Preston,  James 
Charlton,  and  James  Craig.  It  contains  4  stores,  1  Presbyterian 
and  1  Methodist  church,  and  a  population  of  about  400.  Blacks- 
burg,  9  miles  north  of  the  C.  H.,  contains  1  Presbyterian  and  1 
Methodist  church,  and  a  population  of  about  250.  Lafayette,  in 
the  north  part  of  the  county,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  of 
the  Roanoke,  contains  a  Methodist  church,  and  about  45  dwellings. 

*  Fincastle  county  was  formed  in  1772  from  Botetourt,  and  extin§ruished  in  1776  by 
the  formation  of  Washington,  Montgomery,  and  Kentucky  counties  from  its  territory. 
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MORGAN. 

MoxoAHy  named  from  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  was  fonned  in  1820 
from  Hampshire  and  Berkeley :  its  mean  length  is  22  miles,  mean 
widUi .  16  miles.  Great  Caeapon  and  Sleepy  creek  flow  north- 
wardly through  the  county,  and  empty  into  the  Potomac.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  passes  through  the  northern  nait. 
Much  of  the  surface  is  broken  and  rocky;  but  there  is  considera- 
ble good  soil  upon  the  streams.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  4,118,  slaves 
184,  free  colored  6 ;  total,  4^258. 

Bath,  or  Berkeley  Springs,  the  county-seat,  is  a  small  village  near 
tiie  Potomac,  and  on  the  Une  of  the  JBaltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road, 
180  miles  from  Richmond,  08  from  Washington,  45  w.  of  Harper^s 
Ferrv,  and  40  n.  of  Winchester.  The  springs  at  this  pMce  are 
mucn  frequented  by  invalids,  and  others  in  search  of  health  or 
pleasure.  Though  the  waters  are  but  slightly  impregnated  with 
the  mineral  ingredients,  they  are  in  high  repute,  and  are  said  to  be 
very  beneficial  in  many  diseases. 


NANSEMOND. 

This  county  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1639-40 ;  at  which 
time  an  act  was  passed  defining  its  boundaries.  It  bore  at  first  the 
name  of  Upper  Norfolk.  In  1645-6  its  name  was  changed  to 
Nansimum^  which  word  is  spelt  by  Gapt.  John  Smith,  Nandsamund. 
It  is  85  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  15  miles.  The 
rail-road  from  Portsmouth  to  Weldon,  N.  C,  passes  through  the 
county.  The  Dismal  swamp  extends  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  county,  and  a  small  part  of  Lake  Drammond  is  within  its  lim- 
its. A  good  portion  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Company,  is  situated  within  the  county.  The  growth  of  the  swamp 
consists  of  juniper,  cypress,  gum,  ash,  maple,  and  pine.  The  com- 
pany manufacture  and  export  large  quantities  of  shingles.  Agri- 
culture is  not  so  thriving  in  this  county  as  in  many  others.  Marl 
is  found  in  many  places.  The  leading  articles  of  trade  are  tar, 
turpentine,  and  staves.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  4,858,  slaves  4,530, 
free  colored  1,407  ;  total,  10,795. 

Ghuckatuck,  on  the  stage-road  from  Suffolk  to  Smithfield,  and 
Somerton,  near  the  northern  line,  contain  each  a  few  dwellings. 

Suffolk,  the  county-seat,  is  on  the  Nansemond  River,  on  the  line 
of  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  rail-road,  18  miles  sw.  of  Norfolk, 
and  85  from  Richmond.  This  town  was  established  by  law  in 
1742,  and  has  generally  been  thriving,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
business.  Vessels  of  100  tons  come  up  the  river  to  this  town.  It 
contains  1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  and  3  Methodist  churches,  and  a 
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population  of  aboat  1,200.  Smith,  an  English  traveller,  who  was 
through  here  in  1784,  forty-two  years  after  the  town  was  estab- 
lished, thus  describes  it : 

Suffolk  contains  about  a  hundred  houses,  and  carries  on  a  pretty  brisk  trade,  having 
a  considerable  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  northern  countiM  of  North  Carolina.  Suf- 
folk stands  on  a  soil  so  very  sandy,  that  in  every  step  in  the  street  the  sand  comes  above 
your  ankles,  which  renders  it  extremely  disagreeable.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  in 
some  small  degree,  near  their  doors  they  have  emptied  barrels  of  tar  or  pitch,  which 
spreads  wide — the  sand  incorporating  with  it,  and  forming  a  hard,  solid  consistence, 
some  kind  of  apology  for  pavement,  and  thereby  renders  walking  much  more  tolerable. 
The  houses  in  Suffolk  are  low,  being  generally  not  more  than  ouq  story  high,  which  is 
indeed  the  ground  story  only.  The  trade  of  this  place  consists  chiefly  of  turpentine,  tar, 
pitch,  tobacco,  and  pork,  which  is  killed,  salted,  and  barrelled  up  here ;  also  lumber,  In- 
dian corn,  and  some  wheat 

In  the  year  1779,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  projected  a  plan  to  humble 
the  pride  and  destroy  the  resources  of  Virginia.  He  sent  a  pow- 
erful fleet,  which  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads,  landed  a  heavy  force 
under  Gen.  Matthews,  which  took  possession  of  Portsmouth  and 
Norfolk,  and  committed  extensive  devastations.    It  wsus  on  thij  ex- 

E edition.  May  13th,  that  Suffolk  was  burnt,  the  account  of  which 
ere  given,  is  from  Girardin : 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  in  Hampton  Roads, 
than  the  militia  of  Nanscmond  county  were  called  to  arms.  Suffolk  was  the  place  of 
general  rendezvous.  About  two  hundred  men  assembled  there,  with  such  weapons  as 
Siey  could  procure  from  their  own  homes.  Few  of  them  had  muskets,  and  still  fewer 
ammunition.  This,  however,  they  obtained  fh)m  Capt  Bright,  who  commanded  the 
letter  of  marque,  the  brig  Mars.  Bright  also  furnished  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  which 
were  immediately  mounted  upon  the  carriages  of  carts.  The  whole  of  this  little  army, 
headed  by  Col.  VVillis  Riddick,  proceeded  about  eight  miles  on  the  Norfolk  road,  and,  on 
the  evenmg  of  the  11th  of  May,  encamped  in  a  large  uncultivated  field,  in  front  of  Capt. 
James  Murdaugh^s  house.  Before  this  movement,  three  well-mounted  young  VirgiAians, 
Josiah  Riddick,  Thomas  Granbury,  and  Thomas  Brittle,  had  been  dispatched  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy.  They  were  surprised  and  made  prisoners,  just  below  Hall's  mills,  in 
Norfolk  county — conveyed  to  New  York,  where  they  remained  for  eighteen  months  in  a 
state  of  captivity.  Thus  did  the  party  under  Col.  Riddick  continue  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  numbers  and  motions  of  the  enemy. 

To  a  tavern,  about  a  mile  below  the  encampment  of  the  militia.  Captains  King  and 
Davis  had  repaired  for  the  night.  In  front  of  this  tavern  was  a  lane  with  draw-bars  at 
its  extremity.  These  were  soon  heard  to  rattle  ;  alarmed  at  this  noise.  King  and  Davia 
seized  their  muskets,  and  flew  to  the  door.  King  leaped  out,  and  fired  to  give  the  alarm. 
The  British  platoon  discharged,  and  shot  Davis  through  the  heart.  King,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  soon  reached  the  Virginian  camp,  and  informed  his  comrades 
of  approaching  hostility.  The  violence  of  the  wind,  blowing  in  an  unfavorable  direc 
tion,  had  prevented  them  from  hearing  the  report  even  of  the  British  musketry,  discharged 
80  near  them.  CoL  Willis  Riddick,  not  suspecting  the  approach  of  the  foe,  had  retired 
to  his  own  house.  The  command,  therefore,  devolved  upon  Col.  Edward  Riddick.  The 
militia  retraced  their  steps  to  Suffolk,  which  they  reached  before  the  dawn.  Two  offi. 
cers,  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  were  then  dispatched  to  ascertain  the  situation  and  force 
of  the  enemy.  Four  miles  below  Suffolk  they  halted,  and  immediately  after  sunrise,  in 
the  entrance  of  a  lane,  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  had  a  full  view  of  the  advanc- 
ing foe,  and  distinctly  counted  600  infantry.  They  n^e  back  in  full  speed,  and,  upon 
calling  the  militia  to  arras,  about  one  hundred  only  obeyed  the  calL  The  others  had  dis- 
persed.  A  retreat  became  unavoidable — every  man  was  admonished  to  take  care  of 
himself.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  already  left  their  homes.  Few  could  save  their 
effects.  Such  as  delayed  their  flight,  in  attempting  to  secure  their  property,  were  taken 
prisoners.  Ruthless  devastation  attended  the  British.  They  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
nearly  the  whole  was  consumed.  Several  hundred  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and 
rum,  had  been  deposited  on  lots  contiguous  to  the  wharves.  The  beads  of  the  barreli 
being  knocked  out,  and  their  contents,  which  flowed  in  a  commingled  mass,  catching  thtt 
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blaze,  descended  to  tae  riyer,  like  torrentii  of  barning  lava.  A>  the  wind  Uew  from  the 
wharves  'with  great  violence,  these  substances,  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water,  rapidlj 
floated  to  the  opposite  shore  in  a  splendid  state  of  conflagration,  which  they  communi- 
cated  to  the  thick  and  decaying  herbage  of  an  extensive  marsh,  the  growth  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  immense  sheet  of  fire,  added  to  the  vast  columns  of  undulating 
flames  which  ascended  from  the  burning  houses  in  the  town — the  explosion,  at  intervals, 
of  the  gunpowder  in  the  magazines — the  consequent  projection  through  the  air  of  large 
pieces  of  ignited  timber,  which  flew,  like  meteors,  to  an  astonishing  distance— all  con- 
tributed to  form  a  collective  scene  of  hdtror,  and  sublimity,  and  desolation,  such  as  could 
not  be  viewed  without  emotions  not  to  be  described. 


NELSON. 

Nelson  was  formed  in  1807,  from  Amherst,  and  named  from 
Thomas  Nelson,  governor  of  Virginia  in  1781.  It  is  about  26 
miles  long,  and  20  broad.  The  face  of  the  country  is  broken  and 
mountainous,  particularly  as  it  approaches  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
mountains  contain  generally  a  fine  rich  soil ;  and  their  intervening 
valleys,  and  the  low  groimds  upon  the  streams,  are  fertile.  To- 
bacco was  formerly  more  cultivated  than  at  present,  but  the  less 
land-exhausting  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  have  succeeded.  An  in- 
creased attention  is  being  paid  to  husbandry,  and  the  old  injudi- 
cious modes  of  culture  are  being  done  away  wth.  As  a  whole, 
the  county  is  a  fertile  and  wealthy  one.  Population  in  1840, 
whites  6,168,  slaves  5,967,  free  colored  152;  total,  12,287. 

Lovingston,  the  county-seat,  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Tye  River, 
neae  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the  stage-road  from  Lynchburg 
to  Charlottesville,  105  miles  northwesterly  from  Richmond.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  cove  surrounded  by  romantic  mountain- 
ous scenery.  The  religious  denominations  are  Methodist,  Baptist, 
and  Presbj-terian.  It  has  several  mercantile  stores,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  300.  At  New  Market,  at  the  inQux  of  the  Tye 
River  into  t^e  James,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  there  is 
a  tobacco  inspection,  where  several  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
are  annually  inspected.  The  annual  amount  of  tobacco  produced 
in  the  county,  is  over  two  millions  of  pounds.  Fabers  Mills,  in 
the  west  part,  contains  a  Baptist  church  and  a  few  dwellings. 


NEW  KENT. 

New  Kent  was  formed  in  1654,  from  York.  The  boundaries 
were  then  defined  as  follows :  "  It  is  ordered  that  the  upper  part 
of  York  county  shall  be  a  distinct  county  called  New  Kent,  from 
the  west  side  of  Scimino  creek  to  the  heads  of  Pamunkey  and  Mat- 
taponie  River,  and  do\^Ti  to  the  head  of  the  west  side'of  Poropo- 
tanke  creek.**  The  Pamunkey  runs  on  its  northern  and  the  Chicka- 
hominy  on  its  southern  boundarj' :  to  each  of  these  the  respective 
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portions  of  the  county  incline.  New  Kent  is  about  26  miles  long 
and  9  broad.  Population  in  1840,  whites  2,472,  slaves  3,385, 
free  colored  373 ;  total,  6,230. 

New  Kent  C.  H.,  or  Bassettville,  is  30  miles  e.  of  Richmond, 
and  3  miles  s.  of  the  Pamunkey.  It  contains  several  stores  and 
taverns,  and  about  a  dozen  dwellings. 

Beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Pamunkey,  is  the  man- 
sion known  as  "  the  White  House. ^  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
one  in  which  Washington  was  married.  From  Custis's  Life  of 
Mrs.  Martha  Washington,  we  extract  the  account  of  his  courtship 
and  marriage : 

It  was  in  1758  that  Washington,  attired  in  a  military  undress,  and  attended  by  a  body 
servant,  tall  and  militaire  as  his  chief,  crossed  the  ferry  called  Williams's,  over  the  Pa- 
munkey, a  branch  of  the  York  River.  On  the  boat  touching  the  southern  or  New  Kent 
side,  the  soldier's  progrress  was  arrested  by  one  of  those  personages  who  give  the  bean 
id^al  of  the  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  old  regime,  the  very  soul  of  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality. It  was  in  vain  the  soldier  urged  his  business  at  Williamsburg,  important  com- 
munications to  the  governor,  Slc.  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  on  whose  domain  the  militaire 
had  just  landed,  would  hear  of  no  excuse.  Col.  Washington  was  a  name  and  character 
so  dear  to  all  Virginians,  that  his  passing  by  one  of  the  castles  of  Virginia,  without  call- 
ing and  partaking  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  host,  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The 
colonel,  however,  did  not  surrender  at  discretion,  but  stoutly  maintained  his  ground  till 
Chamberlayne,  bringing  up  his  reserve,  in  the  intimation  that  he  would  introduce  his 
friend  to  a  young  and  charming  widow,  then  beneath  his  roof,  the  soldier  capitulated,  on 
condition  that  he  should  dine— only  dine — and  then,  by  pressing  his  charger  and  bor- 
rowing of  the  night,  he  would  reach  Williamsburg  before  his  excellency  could  shake  off 
his  morning  slumbers.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  Bishop,  the  colonel's  body 
servant  and  faithful  follower,  who,  together  with  the  fine  English  charger,  had  been  be- 
queathed by  the  dying  Braddock  to  Major  Washington,  on  the  famed  and  fated  field  of 
Monongahela.  Bishop,  bred  in  the  school  of  European  discipline,  raised  his  hand  to  his 
cap,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed." 

The  colonel  now  proceeded  to  the  mansion,  and  was  introduced  to  various  guests,  (for 
when  was  a  Virginia  domicil  of  the  olden  time  without  guests?)  and,  above  all,  to  the 
charming  widow.  Tradition  relates  that  they  were  mutually  pleased,  on  this,  their  first 
interview — nor  is  it  remarkable  ;  they  were  of  an  age  when  impressions  are  strongest 
The  lady  was  fair  to  behold,  of  fascinating  manners,  and  splendidly  endowed  with 
worldly  benefits.  The  hero  was  fresh  from  his  early  fields,  redolent  of  fame,  and  with 
a  form  on  which  '*  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a 


man." 


The  morning  passed  pleasantly  away,  evening  came,  with  Bishop,  true  to  his  orders 
and  firm  at  his  post,  holding  the  favorite  charger  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  was 
waiting  to  ofifer  the  ready  stirrup.  The  sun  sunk  in  the  horizon,  and  yet  the  colonel  ap- 
peared not.  "  'Twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange ;"  surely  he  was  not  wont  to  be  a 
single  moment  behind  his  appointments — for  he  was  the  most  punctual  of  all  men. 

Meantime,  the  host  enjoyed  the  scene  of  the  veteran  at  the  gate,  while  the  colonel 
was  so  agreeably  employed  in  the  parlor ;  and  proclaiming  that  no  visitor  ever  left  his 
home  at  sunset,  his  military  guest  was,  without  much  difficulty,  persuaded  to  order 
Bishop  to  put  up  the  horses  for  the  night.  The  sun  rode  high  in  the  heavens  the  ensuing 
day,  when  the  enamored  soldier  pressed  with  his  spur  his  charger's  side,  and  speeded  on 
his  way  to  the  seat  of  government,  where,  having  dispatched  his  public  business,  he  re- 
traced his  steps,  and,  at  the  White  House,  the  engagement  took  place,  with  preparations 
for  marriage. 

And  much  hath  the  biographer  heard  of  that  marriage,  from  the  gray-haired  domes- 
tics who  waited  at  the  board  where  love  made  the  feast  and  Washington  the  guest.  And 
rare  and  high  was  the  revelry  at  that  palmy  period  of  Virginia's  festal  age ;  for  many 
were  gathered  to  that  marriage,  of  the  good,  the  great,  the  gifled,  and  they,  with  joyous 
acclamations,  hailed  in  Virginia's  youthful  hero  a  happy  and  prosperous  bridegroom. 

"  And  so  you  remember  when  Colonel  Washington  came  a  courting  of  your  young 
mifltreas?"  said  the  biographer  to  old  Colly,  in  his  hond^th  year.     *'  Ay,  master,  tha^ 
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I  do,**  replied  the  ancient  family  Mnrant,  who  had  lived  to  lee  fiye  ffenerations ;  "  grnat 
times,  sir,  mat  timet — ihall  never  see  the  like  again!"  **  And  Washington  kwked 
something  like  a  man,  a  proper  man — hey,  Cnlly  ?"  *'  Never  seed  the  like,  sir — never 
the  like  of  him,  though  I  have  seen  many  in  my  day — so  tall,  so  straight !  and  then  he 
sat  on  a  horse  and  rc^e  with  such  an  air !  Ah,  sir,  he  was  like  no  one  else.  Many  of 
the  grandest  gentlemen,  in  the  sold  lace,  were  at  the  wedding ;  but  none  looked  like  the 
man  himself."  Strong,  indeed,  must  haye  been  the  impression  which  the  person  and 
manner  of  Washington  made  upon  the  **  rude,  untutored  mind'*  of  this  poor  negro,  since 
the  lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  had  not  sufficed  to  efface  it 

The  preciie  date  of  the  marriage  the  biographer  has  been  unable  to  discover,  having 
in  vain  searched  among  the  records  of  the  vestry  of  St  Peter's  church.  New  Kent,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Munson,  a  Cambridge  scholar,  was  the  rector,  and  performed  the 
ceremony,  it  is  believed,  about  1759.  A  short  time  after  their  marriage.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Washington  removed  to  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Potomac,  and  permanently  settled 
there. 

'*  This  union,"  says  Sparks,  "  was  in  every  respect  felicitous.  It  continued  forty 
years.  To  her  intimate  acquaintances  and  to  the  nation,  the  character  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
mgton  was  ever  a  theme  of  praise.  Affitble  and  courteous,  exemplary  in  her  deport* 
ment,  remarkable  for  her  deeds  of  charity  and  piety,  unostentatious,  and  without  vanity, 
she  adorned  by  her  domestic  virtues  the  sphere  of  private  life,  and  filled  with  dignity 
every  station  in  which  she  was  placed." 

Previous  to  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Custis,  Washington  had  been  pleated  with 
other  ladies.  The  author  above  quoted  on  this  point  says,  that  in  1756,  **  While  in  New 
York,  he  was  lodged  and  kindly  entertained  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Beverley  Robinson,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  an  intimacy  of  friendship  subsisted,  which,  indeed,  continued 
without  change,  till  severed  by  their  opposite  fortunes  twenty  years  afterwards  in  the 
revolution.  It  happened  that  Miss  Mary  Philips,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  a 
young  lady  of  rare  accomplishments,  was  an  inmate  in  the  family.  The  charms  of  this 
lady  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  heart  of  the  Virginia  colonel.  He  went  to  Boston, 
returned,  and  was  again  welcomed  to  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Robinson.  He  lingered 
there  till  duty  called  him  away  ;  but  he  was  careful  to  intrust  his  secret  to  a  confidential 
friend,  whose  letters  kept  him  informed  of  every  important  event.  In  a  few  months  in- 
telligence came,  that  a  rival  was  in  the  field,  and  that  the  consequences  could  not  be 
answered  for,  if  he  delayed  to  renew  his  visits  to  New  York.  Whether  time,  the  bustle 
of  a  camp,  or  the  scenes  of  war  had  moderated  his  admiration,  or  whether  he  despaired 
of  success,  is  not  known.  He  never  saw  the  lady  again  till  she  was  married  to  that 
same  rival.  Captain  Morris,  his  former  associate  in  arms,  and  one  of  Braddock's  aids-de- 
camp. 

**  He  had  before  felt  the  influence  of  the  tender  passion.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
was  smitten  by  the  graces  of  a  fair  one,  whom  he  called  a  '  lowland  beauty,'  and 
whose  praises  he  recorded  in  glowing  strains,  while  wandering  with  his  surveyor's  com- 
pass among  the  Alleghany  mountains.  On  that  occasion  he  wrote  desponding  letters 
to  a  friend,  and  indited  plaintive  verses,  but  never  ventured  to  reveal  his  emotions  to  tlie 
lady  who  was  unconsciously  the  cause  of  bis  pains." 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  Ware  creek,  a  tributary  of  York  River, 
and  the  dividing  line  of  New  Kent  and  James  City  counties,  is  the 
**  Stone  House,"  as  it  is  called,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  curious 
relic  of  antiquity  in  Virginia.  A  writer — C.  C.  of  Petersburg — 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  gives  the 
following  sketch : 

The  Stone  House  is  distant  from  the  mouth  of  Ware  creek  five  miles,  from  Williams, 
burg  fifteen,  and  from  Jamestown  twenty-two.  The  walls  and  chimney,  which  remain, 
are  composed  of  sandstone.  The  house  is  eighteen  and  a  half  feet  by  fifteen  in  extent. 
It  consists  of  a  basement  room  under  ground  and  a  story  above.  On  the  west  side  is  a 
doorway  six  feet  wide,  giving  entrance  to  both  apartments.  There  are  loop-holes  in  the 
walls,  measuring  on  the  inside  twenty  by  ten  inches,  on  the  outside  twenty  by  four. 
The  walls  are  in  the  basement  two  feet  thick,  in  the  upper  story  eighteen  inches  thick. 
The  masonry  bears  marks  of  having  been  executed  with  great  care  and  nicety.  The 
house  stands  in  an  extensive  waste  of  woods,  on  a  high  knoll  or  promontory,  around  the 
foot  of  which  winds  Ware  creek.    The  structure  fronts  on  the  creek,  being  elevated  one 
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handnd  feet  abors  iti  IbtbI,  uid  itaiidinf  bKk  three  hoadted  het  fton  iU  DWiin. 
The  ipot  is  appniuhed  onlj  b;  m  long  cironitoiu  defile,  the  comb  o[  a  ridge,  is  aom* 
idkcee  m  narrow  that  two  catti  oould  not  pue  ebcean.  Thil  defile  a,  beaidee,  uiTii<*ed 
in  neh  a  labyrinth  at  dark  ridgea  of  roreat  and  deep  gtaamj  nniiaa,  maotled  with 
laural,  that  it  a  laid  la  be  next  to  impoMible  to  find  tba  way  witboat  tbe  aid  of  a  gnida. 
Noi  it  the  place  more  acceuible  by  wftter.  The  ■utramidinc  eooatry  it  deacribed  a« 
the  moat  broken  and  deaert  liacl  to  be  found  aait  of  the  Blue  nidge. 


Aacitnl  Slant  Slrueturt  on  Wart  Crtrk. 

The  lingnlar  atmcture  of  the  old  "  Stone  House,"  and  ita  wild,  aeclDded,  daK^ate  alt^ 
have  natuTslly  given  riee  to  Beveral  traditions  and  conjecturea  ai  to  its  origia  and  pur- 
pnae.  It  ii  laid  that  there  is  a  neighborhood  tradition,  thai  the  house  was  erected  ai  early 
aa  thirteen  years  after  [he  landing  al  Jamestown — and  lha(  it  was  built  by  the  famona 
pirate  Blackbeard,  as  a  depository  of  his  plunder.  This  hypothesis,  however,  involvea  a 
■erioDa  anachroniam  ;  since  it  is  well  eatablishec^  that  Btai^beard  did  not  figure  in  the 
wateis  of  Viiginia  until  about  the  year  ITIT — more  than  a  century  after  the  landing  at 
Jamestown. 

Analher  fanciful  conjeclare  is,  that  the  '■  Stone  Honie,"  like  the  cave  where  Dido 
entertained  £neas,  was  a  sort  af  rendezvous  meeting-jjace  of  Captain  Sinith  and 
Pocahontas  l     This  is  rather  too  romantic. 

Another  conjecture,  much  more  plausible  than  either  of  those  above  mentioned,  is  that 
the  bauBc  was  built  by  the  adhereals  of  Bacon  in  bis  rebellion,  who,  after  their  Isader'a 
death,  slill  held  out  so  pertinaciously  against  Gavernar  Berkeley.  Thil  surmise,  hawever, 
would  seem  (o  be  unfounded.  Firstlv.  it  is  well  known  that  those  fbllowen  of  Bacon 
occufned  West  Point  st  the  bead  of  York  River,  strongly  fortified  it,  and  made  it  Iheir 
place  of  arms.  That  post  in  their  hands  actually  proved  impr^naUe  against  repeated 
assaults  of  the  gavemot'a  forces  under  Ludwell.  And  Sir  William  Berkeley,  at  lenrth 
fattgaed  by  their  rewlutB  defence,  in  order  to  induce  their  surrender,  was  obliged  to  oSir 
the  rebels  there  a  general  pardon,  which  nothing  lees  than  the  last  Decasity  couid  hava 
eilorted  Oom  him.  The  poaition  occupied  by  Bacon's  adherents  at  Weat  Point  being 
as  strong  and  every  way  convenienl,  there  could  have  been  no  motive  to  prompt  them 
to  build  another  fortification  on  Ware  ereek. 

In  the  neit  place,  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  vindictive  vigilance  of  Berkeley 
would  have  aoSered  Bacon's  fbllowen  unmolested  to  erect  mch  a  work  as  the  ■■  Stone 
Bouse,"  whoae  elaborate  construction  woold  seem  rather  to  indicate  that  it  waa  built  in 
the  leisure  of  peace,  than  in  the  anxious  preoipitancy  of  a  hard-presaed  and  hopelSM 
r^liion. 

Ijastly,  of  Bacon's  rebellion  there  are  aaveial  mmote  circnmalaDtial  acconnta,  and  it 
is  improbaUe  that  Beverly,  T.  M,,  and  others,  wotdd  have  omitted  a  fact  ao  iotenatinf 
aa  the  erection  of  a  fortified  work  on  Ware  creek,  when  ttiej'  wen  ■<«'.!  im|  m  manj 
otbei  paitionlan  of  leH  conaeqaenoe. 


S9S  soifOLK  oomrrr. 

Bo  mneh  for  than  oonjaetnwfc    I  iinr  bef  Im?*  to  logfeii  uioUMry  finnided  oa  thi 
faBowiny  p— fa ; 


*W9tmUtA9m/yHfirmrmngtm§nmmmmimtri9m't9rmmktgkt$mmMiiwfkmt9trfikm4m 

cadnd  cone,  w«  fiNud  It  kalft  roam  uoA  tha  lait  aa  ciamuBed  with  lo  wmaj  thoasaads  of  mit  tiiM 
ed  go  Bst,  tat  Uwlr  orlRfaHU  wm  ftoan  tha  ildpt,  u  we  koaw  aot  hoar  to  haape  tiaU  Utile  w  had. 


llUe  dM  drive  aa  ftU  to  oar  witt  a^  te  then  WM  aoihliff  !■  the  eoBBiry  tat  what  aatan  Uheded.*  •  a 

t*i  end  i(f  aJI  eiir  MTte,  It  belac  woite  mflelaat  a 


Buttkia  want  &f  e»rw§  ttcaHmui  tk§  mU  ^f  §U  wmr  Mrfce,  It  betag  woite  mflelaat  ta  nrovUe  ala- 
twU."— AeftA** HuU af  Vm^B.VU^SBtt, 

UpoQ  lately  meoditf  with  thia  paamfe  in  Smith,  I  waa  forcibly  atraek  with  the 
coincidence  Mtween  the  fort  thoa  apoken  of  by  him  and  the  *<  Stone  Uonia.''  If  the  , 
conjectnie  be  weli  foonded,  it  will  entitle  that  atmotore  to  the  claim  of  bcfaif  the  oldeat 
houae  in  Virginimt  if  not  in  the  United  Statee.  aa  the  fort  mentioned  by  Smith  was 
erected  about  the  year  1^08-3,  only  two  or  three  yean  after  the  landmg  at  Jameatown, 
which  aroold  mi^  it  about  two  hundred  and  thir^-four  years  old.  Smith  says,  "  We 
frailt  also  a  fort  for  a  retreat  ;**  that  is,  a  letieat  from  the  Indiana  In  case  Jamestown 
should  have  been  overpowered.  '*  Neere  a  oonvenient  river."  The  *'  Stone  Hoaaa"  is 
about  a  hundred  yards  firom  Ware  creek.  "  A  convenient  river," — by  the  deseriptiea 
ffyen  above,  it  ia  aean  that  no  aituation  could  have  been  more  eli|^ble.  It  maj  be  worth 
whUe  to  ofaaerve  that  the  name  of  the  riTor  is  not  given  :  now,  m  all  probability,  Wars 
oreek  at  that  early  day  had  not  been  named  by  the  English,  being  an  unfanportant 
stream.  **  Upon  a  high  commanding  hill  f  this  answers  exactly  to  the  site  of  the 
<« Stone  Hoow."  "  Veiy  hard  to  be  assalted  and  eaaie  tb  be  defended;*'  all  the  deserip. 
tiona  of  the  *'  Stone  Houae**  ftilly  eonflrm  these  particnlari.  "  But  ere  it  was  ^»«*»^ 
this  defect  caused  a  staT,"  &o.  o  a  ••  Qu^  ^^  ^^jg^  ^f  Qome  occattoned  the  end  of 
all  our  works,"  dbc.  Now  the  <'  Stone  Houae**  is  apparently  incomplete^  and  there  ai 
neither  roof  nor  flow ;  thIa  unJiniahed  appearance  aeems  to  have  pusslofl  some  of  its 
visitork  Smith's  statement,  however,  that  it  was  left  wnfinUiMni,  may  at  once  solve  the 
enigma. 

from  all  these  conoborating  circumstances,  there  seems  to  be  good  reaaon  to  oon- 
dode  that  the  '*  Stone  Houae"  is  the  foit  mentioned  by  Smith.  Its  antiquity,  the  aaao- 
oiationa  connected  with  it,  the  auperatitioua  foncies  to  which  it  has  given  rMo,  and  its 
wild  and  aequestered  situation,  all  oonapira  to  render  the  old  *'  Stone  llonse"  an  attrae- 
tive  object  to  the  tourist  and  the  antiquary,  and,  perhaps,  not  iminteresting  even  to  the 
and  poet.  ^ 


NICHOLAS. 

Nicholas  was  formed  in  1818,  from  Kanawha,  Greenbrier,  and 
Randolph.  It  is  44  miles  long,  with  a  mean  width  of  20  miles. 
It  is  watered  by  Gauley  and  Elk  Rivers, — the  latter  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  flowing  stream,  susceptible,  at  a  small  expense,  of  being 
made  navigable  to  its  source.  The  soil  and  climate  present  great 
variety ;  being  in  some  parts  very  warm  and  fertile,  in  others  cold, 
barren,  and  mountainous.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  2,440,  slaves  72» 
free  colored  3  ;  total,  2,515. 

Summerville,  the  county-seat,  310  miles  from  Richmond,  and 
about  70  from  the  Ohio,  contains  about  25  dwellings. 


NORFOLK. 

Norfolk  was  formed  in  1691,  from  Lower  Norfolk,  afterwards 
changed  to  the  name  of  Nansemond.  Its  length  from  n.  to  &  is  32 
miles,  mean  width  17  miles.    The  Portamoudi  luid  Roanoke  rail- 
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road,  which  is  77  miles  long,  commences  at  Portsmouth,  in  this 
county,  and  terminates  on  me  Roanoke  River,  at  Weldon,  N.  C. 
The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  22  miles  long,  connects  Chesapeake 
Bay  with  Albemarle  Sound,  North  Carolina.  The  north  end 
empties  into  Deep  creek,  a  branch  of  Elizabeth  River ;  and  the 
south  into  Joice's  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Pasquotank  River.  This 
canal  passes  for  20  miles  through  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  and 
has  been  a  work  of  great  labor  and  difficulty.  It  was  commenced 
in  1787,  under  a  joint  charter  of  the  two  states;  but  was  not  fin- 
ished until  a  few  years  since.  It  is  one  of  the  best  canals  in 
the  Union,  is  navigated  by  sloops  and  schooners,  and  does  much 
business.  Lake  Drummond,  near  the  centre  of  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
in  times  of  great  drought  is  its  only  feeder.  In  addition,  a  new 
cut  of  2^  miles  long,  from  the  town  of  Deep  Creek  direct  to  the 
Elizabeth  River,  has  lately  been  made,  which  saves  a  circuit  of 
several  miles.  Hampton  Roads  lies  on  the  n.  border  of  the  county. 
Pop.  in  1840,  whites  11,280,  slaves  7,845,  free  colored  1,967 ;  total, 
21,092. 

Norfolk  borough  is  situated  106  miles  from  Richmond,  230  from 
Washington  city,  and  8  miles  above  Hampton  Ro'ads,  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Elizabeth  River,  near  the  junction  of  its  southern  and  east- 
em  branches.  It  was  first  established  by  law  as  a  town  in  Octo- 
ber, 1705,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  at  which 
time  its  favorable  situation  for  trade  had  gathered  a  considerable 
population. 

In  the  Westover  mss..  Col.  Byrd,  in  the  History  of  the  Dividing 
Line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  thus  describes  Norfolk 
in  1728: 

Norfolk  has  most  the  air  of  a  town  of  any  in  Vir^rinia.  There  were  then  near  30 
brigantines  and  sloops  riding  at  the  wharves,  and  oftentimes  they  have  more.  It  has  all 
the  advantages  of  situation  requisite  for  trade  and  navigation. . .  The  town  is  so  near  the 
sea  that  its  vessels  may  sail  in  and  out  in  a  few  hours.  Their  trade  is  chiefly  to  the 
West  Indies,  whither  they  export  abundance  of  beef,  pork,  flour,  and  lumber.  Tlie  worst 
of  it  is,  they  contribute  much  towards  debauching  the  country  by  importing  abundance 
of  rum,  which,  like  gin  in  Great  Britain,  breaks  the  constitutions,  vitiates  the  morals, 
and  ruins  the  industry  of  most  of  the  poor  people  of  this  country.  This  place  is  the  mart 
for  most  of  the  commodities  produced  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  North  Carolina.  They 
have  a  pretty  deal  of  lumber  from  the  borderers  on  the  Dismal,  who  make  bold  with  the 
king's  land  thereabouts,  without  the  least  ceremony.  They  not  only  maintain  their 
stocks  upon  it,  but  get  boards,  shingles,  and  other  lumber  out  of  it  in  great  abundance. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  level  spot  of  mund  upon  Elizabeth  River,  the  banks  whereof 
are  neither  so  high  as  to  make  the  landmg  of  goods  troublesome,  nor  so  low  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  overflowing.  The  streets  are  straight,  and  adorned  with  several  good  houses, 
which  increase  every  day.  It  is  not  a  town  of  ordinaries  and  public  houses,  like  most 
others  in  this  country,  but  the  inhabitants  consist  of  merchants,  ship-carpenters,  and 
other  useful  artisans,  with  sailors  enough  to  manage  their  navigation.  With  all  these 
conveniences,  it  lies  under  the  two  great  disadvantages  that  most  of  the  towns  in  Hol- 
land do,  by  having  neither  good  air  nor  good  water.  The  two  cardinal  virtues  that 
make  a  place  thrive,  industry  and  frugality,  are  seen  here  in  perfection  ;  and  so  long  as 
they  can  banish  luxury  and  idleness,  the  tofwn  will  remain  in  a  happy  and  flourishing 
condition. 

The  method  of  building  wharves  here  ii  after  the  following  itianner.  Th^  lay  down 
lon^  pine  logs,  that  reach  ftt>m  the  shore  to  the  e<^  of  the  ehanntl  These  are  bound 
fast  together  by  cross  pieces  notohed  into  them,  according  to  the  architecture  of  the  log- 
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boDMf  in  North  Caroliiit.  A  wliuf  boilt  tfani  wDl  itaiid  rnnnl  jmxb,  in  qiito  ef  tin 
mono,  whieh  bites  Imtb  wrf  miicli»  but  maj  be  soon  npured  ia  a  phee  nim  m  wamuf 
piaei  grow  in  tbe  neigbboriiood. 

Norfolk  was  formed  into  a  borongh^Sept.  15th»  1780»  by  royal 
charter  from  George  IL  Samuel  Boash,  one  of  the  principal  land- 
holders, was  made  mayorf  until  a  vacancy  occurrea  either  by  his 
death  or  resignation.  Sir  John  Randolph  was  appointed  recorder, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  aldermen — George  Newton,  Samuel 
Boudi,  Jr.,  John  Hutchins,  Robert  Tucker,  John  Taylor,  Samuel 
Smith,  Jr.,  James  Iver,  and  Alexander  Campbell. 

Ten  years  after,  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  evinced  their 
loyalty  in  their  rejoicings  at  the  defeat  of  the  I^tender  at  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  fought  April  6th,  1746 ;  an  account  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Virginia  Gazette,  published  at  Williamsburg, 
and  copied  below : 

WUtimuHrg,  JO^  Slw^Ws  li&v»  wy  cradlbie  iBlbfanllni  flan  th*  \anaA  of  Noriblk,  fhit  (hi  f^ 
ttd  iBit.  thsy  oMdB  wtiMidlBaiy  nifoldiia  thtra  apoB  ths  flDod 
Bml  Htehnesfl,  the  I>iiln  of  Ciunbeiluid.   The  ucouit  w«  li&v»  of  It  it  u  foDoivB : 

The  «fllinr  of  the  Fmender,  ta  the  ftill  pni|MMrtUMi  of  a  mu,  ta  a  Hlidilaad  &nm  iweiabll^  that  wkMi 


he  appealed  la,  by  the  aeeoaat  ghrea  fey  a  wnoa  la  towa  who  »w  bIb  a  Aw  BMaihe  agiH  was  pteced 
la  a  two-anned'caalr,  aad  the  nllowlBf  eavakade  iwgihalied,  vis: 

let.  Tluee  dnuunan. 

%L  A  piper. 

Id.  Tuee  yMIbs. 

dih.  Biz  mea  with  lone  white  lodi,  with  slipe  of  paper  Uke  iMhee  over  their  shoalden,  aad  fllflfemf 
■oCloee  wrote  oa  then  In  capital  letters,  ae  LUertf,  nopflrty.  aad  No  Fleteader,  No  Woodea  Sboee,  Ac. 

flih.  AiBaaiawoiDaa*fciothee,dieMedlikeaBDne^cairyiB(awaniilBg-peawilhachlldpeepiagoBt 
cfit 

aih.  TlM  Fxeteader  ia  a  two-eiBied  chair,  diawB  la  a  cert 

7th.  Ms  men,  two  and  two,  with  dmwa  cotleinee 

Leetly.  A  Taut  crowd  of  people  of  the  towa  aad  cooatry,  who  thai  aiarehed  la  procewfcai  fhrooA  aB 
dM  elieeti  till  they  came  (aboat  oae  o'clock)  to  the  ccatre  of  the  three  aiafai  etrtete,  when  a  glbbeUMlic 
erected  for  the  porpoee,  the  cart  wai  drawn  aader  it,  ead  hie  Frotectofehlp  was  launecHalriy  exalted  to 
the  feaoal  Tiew  and  latisftetioB  of  the  tpectaton.  LlqQor  wee  provided  for  the  better  ent,  aad  the 
popAace  had  great  plenty  in  casks  standlnK  with  oae  head  out 

On  drinking  the  health  of  Ills  Majesty,  Kino  Gboeos  II^  a  roval  salnte  was  made  of  SI  gnus,  piantad 
in  two  different  places,  which  was  answered  by  a  number  of  others  from  vessels  in  the  harbw.  Then 
followed  other  ioyal  healths,  as  the  Roval  Family,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke,  the  Ck>vemor,  Virginia, 
ioccess  to  His  Majesty's  arms,  &^..,  eacn  health  being  proclaimed  by  the  guns  at  the  two  diflerent  pans 
of  the  town,  and  vessels  in  the  harbor.  Thus  the  gentiemen  continued  at  the  court-house  till  the  even- 
ing, when  the  windows  all  over  town  were  beautifiilly  illuminated.  Then  a  hulte  bonfire  was  kindled 
around  the  gibbet,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  effigy  dropped  into  the  flames,  l^mi  there  was  another 
royal  salute,  accompanied  with  loud  huzzas  ana  acclamations  of  joy.  To  conclude,  that  the  ladies 
might  also  partake  of  the  rc^ioiclngs  on  this  extraordinary  occasion,  the  gentlemen  entertained  them  with 
a  bail,  and  the  evening  concluded  with  innocent  mirth  and  onaflected  Joy,  becoming  a  people  loyal  to 
their  king,  and  zealous  for  their  coimtry*s  good. 


The  harbor  of  Norfolk  admits  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  is 
equal  to  any  in  the  country.  It  may  be  considered  the  great  naval 
depot  of  the  Union ;  and  the  borough,  together  with  Portsmouth, 
is  the  residence  of  a  greater  number  of  naval  ofEcers  than  any 
other  port  in  the  country.  There  are,  generally,  several  vessels 
of  war  lying  at  anchor  in  her  harbor,  beside  those  at  the  Navy 
Yard. 

Previous  to  the  late  war,  Norfolk  monopolized  almost  all  the 
trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  which  was  a  source  of  much 
profit.  From  that  period,  excepting  the  years  1816, '17,  and '18, 
during  which  the  restriction  was  removed,  her  conunerce  was  in  a 

*  Norfolk  become  a  city  by  act  of  the  legiatatiire,  April  24th,  1845. 

t  There  ia  in  the  poeeeauou  of  a  jjfentlenian  at  Norfolk  a  ailver  mace,  weighin|r  aeyeral 
pounds,  presented  to  the  corporation  by  Sir  John  Randolph.  It  was  carried  befoi^  the 
Mayor  on  goings  to  ooort,  and  in  public  prooewions. 
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]angtiishing  condition  until  the  completion  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal.  Its  facilities  for  trade  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
completion  of  this  work  and  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Rail- 
road. It  et\joys  considerable  foreign  commerce,  chiefly  in  corn, 
Inmberi  cotton,  and  naval  stores.    The  plan  of  the  town  is  some- 
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what  irregnlar.  Most  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  built,  with 
handsome  brick  and  stone  buildings.  The  surface  of  the  town  is 
an  almost  dead  level,  and  the  private  residences  of  many  of  its 
inhabitants,  away  from  the  business  streets,  are  very  neat,  and  have 
annexed  spacious  gardens  adorned  with  shrubbery. 

An  erroneous  impression  has  prevailed  abroad  that  Norfolk  is 
unhealthy :  yet  the  stranger  having  this  idea  cannot  but  be  sur- 
prised at  the  unusual  number  of  fine,  rosy-cheeked,  healthy-look- 
ing children  whom  he  meets  in  the  streets.  "  The  deaths  in  Nor- 
folk for  the  year  ending  May  Slst,  IS44,  as  reported  by  the  health- 
officer,  amounted  to  209^  in  a  population  of  11,000,  or  IJ  per  cent. 
— a  pretty  favorable  indicationof  the  salubrity  of  the  position.  The 
deaths  in  London  are  3  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  in  Philadel- 
phia 2^  per  cent.  In  both  of  these  cities  are  masses  of  poor,  des- 
titute, vicious,  and  worked- to-death  people,  which  necessarily  ac- 
counts for  their  greater  mortality.  In  Norfolk,  however,  there  la 
a  large  slave  population,  yet  the  same  rule  does  not  apply." 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  a  custom-house,  court-house, 
jail,  a  marine  hospital,  almshouse,  academy,  masons'  lodge,  2 
Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  1  Catholic,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Presbyterian 
church,  beside  3  churches  for  colored  people.  There  is  a  theatre, 
1  Lancasterian,  and  about  40  other  schools,  an  orphan  asylum,  4 
banks — the  Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia,  Virginia  Bank,  Farmers' 
Bank  of  Va.,  and  a  Savings'  Bank — and  a  population  of  about 
12,000.  It  baa  more  foreign  commerce  than  any  other  place  in 
the  state.  The  tonnage  in  1840  was  10,070.  There  were  then, 
by  the  U.  S.  statistics,  8  foreign  commercial  and  8  commission 
houses,  cap.  9202,000;  35  retail  stores,  cap.  81,590,500  ;  cap.  in 
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HiaiiiiiaetnreB,  $11BJB00.  Popnlatioii  in  1775,  about  fMNW ;  1810, 
9,108;  1820,  0,478;  1880,  0,816;  1840,  10,030,  of  whom  about 
one-half  were  blacks. 

The  most  beaatiftil  building  in  the  town  is  the  Norfolk  academy, 
which  is  an  elegant  straotore  after  the  temple  of  Thesens,  stand- 
ing on  a  spadoas  green. 

It  ]■  aa  mo&dmttj  of  the  hii^ieit  ehu,  under  the  ehaifs  of  a  principel  end  three  «•• 
rietant  profcwnri.  The  jprindpel,  W.  F.  ^dune,  A.  M.,  wee  formeriy  preJE— »  of 
J  '  .  ehemietry  et  the  U.  8.  BUUtery  Aeedemy  et  Weet  Point.  Under  hie  chw^  it  b  'wmf 
flooriehins.  The  popili,  for  the  poipoee  of  exeroiee,  ere  Ibnned  into  e  nuUtery  ooipe. 
Annezed  to  thie  hietitntien  ie  e  prapenUMTdepeitment  St.  Pkol'e  ohvreh  ie  the  oldeet 
hnildinf  hi  Norfolk.  It  wee  ereeted  hi  lAS.  When  the  town  wme  bonit  bj  the  Britkh 
fatthoferohitloiititwaeebnoettheonlybailduiff  thateeoeped  deetrnetion.  Theenenij 
ffohbed  the  ehooh,  end  oeiried  the  bentieaMl  not,  which  wee  of  merUe,  to  Scotlind. 
Upon  the  end  of  the  ehnrafa  tfaera  ie  ekiU  to  be  eeen  on  the  etone-woik,  the  meike  of  n 
ceanon-hell  fired  ftom  the  aBemy^i  ehipphiS*  1^  gmTe-yard,  which  wee  need  u  eulj 
••  1700,  conteine  nenT  momnnenta. 

In  the  envfaone  of  the  town,  a  beaotiftd  cemeterf ,  eoiitainin|f  eeveral  aera^  hae  been 

Ud  out  b^  the  eorporatioB.    It  k  auroanded  bj  a  high,  white  wall,  and  ie  taeteftdlf 

planted  with  e? wgiecne.    AnaeiedaieiaBeiiptionafiRMnaonieof  themomunentB: — 

BtniOTtthtnaeiBsorC^AMW  lfu«le,whodled  8iptl8ih,183B»afBd  75  yeuB.   He  wm  a 
Mttve  of  AnylMiiim,  BooUaad.   iMtoihttM,he  wu^ettheMflyMeoriS^letnHtBiwllhilwcQM- 
of  aiiilp  bakmgliif  to  the  port  of  Oieeaock ;  and  cwind  the  Atbaile  one  hnadrad  tinea  Ie  hia 
aa  a  maileK,  Ac  Ac 


Saoed  to  the  mmoiT  of  lobwt  Moeioa  HairiMB,  lata  a  oddiUpniaB  hi  the  naTjr  of  tha  U.  Sw,  aad  Ma 
ef  Bobart  M.  Hairiaoe,  ton  maey  yean  eoenil  ibr  tha  U.  8.  at  Taiwiw  plaeat,  aad  now  flUliif  that  1181100 
etSCBaitboloBiawa.  Ha  waa  ban  oe  tha  97th  of  Dte- 1811,  aad  fey  tha  opMttiiw  of  oea  of  the  U.  & 
eatltia  la  thk  harbor,  was  dromwd,  tofrthar  with  hli  Muida  and  manmateg,  lOdt.  J.  &  MIdall  aad 
Aedifkk  Bodaan,  oeiha  Sth  Anril,  IfflBT  Ha  waa  dlatta^nidiad  te  hte  aoiiabla  dimotitloa,  fcr  the  le- 
■attablo  iprl^itUBeaiof  hla  fmuoa,  aad  ibrirailoai  aad  axtaaiiveBeqatoenMBtt,  wfaleo  would  ha'vo  ~ 
.10  a  ilptr  aga.   AiaBoflbeerfaa  w 


waa  ooeaiilcaoea  te  hlf  aaal  aad  davotioB  to  hla  datlaa ;  aa  a  gia- 
tiaBMui  ftr  kila  aowtppHihiwI,  ftaak,  aad  naaly  daportawet*  H>»  aad  was  atagbad  fey  tha  MaM  flbnaaei 
ead  wafaaahnlty  whfah  hadchaiactwbwd  hli lUb,  wwlgnli^  tdMalf  to  a fcie  which  waa laaritabia.  He 
dirtlatfl  tha  fwihwd  aid  of  hh  gBoamaa  eoaaadaa,  aad  eifaartid  them  to  om  their  amtloBa,  whkh. 
ahM!  wenaaa?alllat,toMnrethaaMalv«e.  ThBi,lathaBMtalaf  of  lUb,waathbbrilllaatyoathcBtatf' 
laacaraerftaUof  primlsatohlieoaBtry,  aadof  hopaaad  ooatolatloB  to  hit  paienti.  HLmaaalaaaad 
thoaa  of  his  Mead,  Mid.  Slldell,  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  ooe  of  the  largest  and  moet  respectable  pro- 
eaeilooi  of  our  feUow-citlaens  erer  known,  aad  nnder  drcunutanees  most  soleam  and  *«ft>«'t)ng,  Intenad 
with  military  hoaors,  oo  the  13th  April,  1898. 

Norfolk  and  its  vicinity  was  the  scene  of  some  important  military 
events  in  the  war  of  the  revolation.  The  British  fleet,  to  which 
Lord  Donmore  had  fled  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  made  Nor- 
folk harbor  its  principal  rendezvous. 

In  October,  1775,  **  a  British  officer  (says  Girardin)  with  12  or  13  soldiers,  end  a  few 
eeilors,  landed  at  the  county  wharf  in  Norfolk,  and,  under  cover  of  the  nien-of>war. 
who  made  OTory  show  of  firings  upon  the  town  in  case  the  party  were  molested,  marched 
up  the  main  street  to  Holt*s  printing-office,  from  whence,  without  opposition  or  re£at. 
ance,  they  carried  off  the  tjrpee,  with  other  printing  materials,  and  two  of  the  workmen. 
The  corporaUon  of  Norfolk  remonstrated  with  Dunmore  on  this  outrage ;  stated  their 
ability  to  have  cut  off  this  small  party,  had  they  been  oo  disposed  ;  and  requested  the 
immediate  return  of  the  persons  and  property  illegally  seized.  Dunmore's  answer  was 
taunting  and  insulting  in  the  highest  degree.  He  said  that  he  could  not  have  rendered 
the  people  of  Norfolk  a  greater  service,  than  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  having 
their  mmds  poitoned,  and  of  exciting  in  them  <  the  tpirit  of  rebellion  and  eedition  ? 
that  their  not  having  cut  off  the  small  party  who  took  Holt's  types,  he  imputed  to  other 
reasons  than  their  peaceable  intentions,  as  their  drums  were  besting  to  arms  without 
success  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  the  party  were  on  shore.  He  gave  them  no 
eatisfaction  on  the  subject  of  restoring  the  persons  and  property  seized  and  carried  off 
Holt,  the  printer,  was  not  silent  on  tne  occasion.  He  published  in  the  Williamsburg 
papers  an  eloquent  philippio  against  Dunmore,  and  a  patriotic  advertisement,  stating  his 
Intention  to  establish  a  aew  press,  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  that  which 
had  been  destroyed.** 
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The  adminisintion  of  Vir|^a  directed  all  their  attention  npon  thia  part  of  the  state, 
where  they  perceived  the  danger  moat  formidable.  Donmore,  alarmed  at  their  prepara- 
tions, constructed  batteries  and  intrenchments  at  Norfolk,  armed  the  blacks  and  tories, 
and  forced  the  country  people  to  drive  their  cattle  and  convey  provisions  to  the  town. 
The  government  of  Va.  dispatched,  with  all  speed,  a  detachment  of  minute-men,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Woodford,  into  the  county. 

**  Dunmore,  apprized  (says  Botta)  of  this  movement,  very  prudently  occupied  a  strong 
position  upon  the  north  bank  of  Elizabeth  River,  called  Great  Bridge,  a  few  miles  from 
Norfolk.  This  point  was  situated  upon  the  direct  route  of  the  provincial  troops.  Here 
he  threw  up  works  upon  the  Norfolk  side,  and  furnished  them  with  a  numerous  artillery. 
The  intrenchments  were  surrounded  on  every  part  with  water  and  marshes,  and  were 
only  accessible  by  a  long  dike.  As  to  the  forces  of  the  governor,  they  were  little  for- 
midable :  he  had  only  200  regulars,  and  a  corps  of  Norfolk  volunteers  ;  the  residue  con- 
sisted in  a  shapeless  mass  of  varlets  of  every  color.  The  Virginians  took  post  over 
against  the  English,  in  a  smaU  village  at  a  cannon-shot  distance.  Before  them  they  had 
a  long  narrow  dike,  the  extremity  of  which  they  also  fortified.  In  this  state  the  two 
parties  remained  for  several  days  without  making  any  movement." 

An  ingenious  stratagem  precipitated  the  operations.  A  servant  of  Major  Marshall's, 
(father  of  the  chief-justice,)  being  properly  instructed,  deserted  to  Dunmore,  and  re- 
ported that  there  were  not  at  the  bridge  more  than  300  sAir<.fnen,  as  the  Virginians, 
who  mostly  wore  hunting-shirts,  were  contemptuously  called.  Believing  the  story.  Dun. 
more  dispatched  about  2^  regulars,  and  300  blacks  and  tories,  to  the  Great  Bridge ;  who 
arrived  there  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  December,  1775,  and  just  as  the  reveille  had 
done  beating,  made  an  attack  upon  the  Virginians.  They  were  signaUy  defeated,  and 
lost  102  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  annexed  particulars  of  this  action,  called  the 
**  Battle  of  the  Griat  Bridge,"  were  published  five  days  after,  in  the  Virginia  Gazette : 

The  Great  Bridge  Is  built  over  what  is  called  the  son  them  branch  of  ^izabeth  River,  12  miles  abova 
Norfolk.  The  land  on  each  side  is  marshy  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  except  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  bridge,  where  are  two  pieces  of  firm  land,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called  islands, 
being  entirely  smrounded  by  water  and  marsh,  and  joined  to  the  main  land  by  canseways.  On  the  littla 
piece  of  firm  ground  on  the  farther  or  Norfolk  side,  JLord  Dnnmore  had  erected  his  fort,  in  snch  a  manner 
that  his  cannon  commanded  the  causeway  on  his  own  side,  and  the  bridges  between  him  and  us,  with 
the  marshes  around  him.  The  island  on  this  side  of  the  river  contained  six  or  seven  houses,  some  of 
which  were  burnt  down  (those  nearest  the  bridge)  by  the  enemy  after  the  arrival  of  our  troops ;  in  the 
others,  adjoining  the  causeway  on  each  side,  were  stationed  a  niard  every  night  by  Col.  WoodftMrd,  but 
withdrawn  befon  day,  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  lort  in  recrossing  the 
causeway  to  our  camp,  thia  causeway  also  being  commanded  by  their  cannon. 

The  causeway  on  our  side,  in  length  was  about  100  yards,  and  on  the  hither  extremity  our  breastwralc 
was  thrown  up.  From  the  breastwork  ran  a  street  cradnally  ascending,  about  the  length  of  400  yards, 
to  a  church  where  our  main  body  was  encamped.  The  great  trade  to  Norfolk  in  shingles,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  from  the  country  back  of  this,  had  occasioned  so  many  houses  to  be  built  here,  whence  the 
articles  were  conveyed  to  Norfolk  by  water.  But  this  by  the  by.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  place  as 
described  to  roe,  and  such  was  our  situation,  and  that  of  the  enemy. 

On  Saturday  the  9th  inst.,  after  reveille  beating,  two  or  three  great  guns  and  some  musketry  were  dis- 
charged by  the  enemy,  which,  as  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing,  was  but  little  regarded  by  Col.  Woodford. 
However,  soon  after  he  heard  a  call  to  the  soldiers  to  stand  by  their  arms,  upon  which,  with  all  expedi- 
tion, he  made  the  proper  dispositions  to  receive  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  had  crossed  the 
bridge,  fired  the  remaining  houses  upon  the  island,  and  tome  large  piles  of  shingles,  and  attacked  oar 
guard  in  the  breastwork.  Our  men  returned  the  fire,  and  threw  them  into  some  conftision ;  but  they 
were  instantly  rallied  by  Capt  Fordyce,  and  advanced  along  the  causeway  with  great  resolution,  keeping 
up  a  constant  and  heavy  fire  as  they  approached.  Two  field-pieces,  which  had  been  brought  across  the 
bridge  and  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  Island,  facing  the  left  of  our  breastwork,  played  briskly  at  the  same 
time  upon  us.  Lieut  Travis,  who  commanded  in  the  breastwork,  ordered  his  men  to  reserve  their  fire 
until  the  enemy  came  within  fifty  yards,  and  then  they  gave  it  to  them  with  terrible  execution.  The  tnave 
Fordyce  exerted  himself  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  reminded  them  of  their  ancient  glory,  and,  waving  his 
hat  over  his  head  encouragingly,  told  them  the  da^  was  their  own.  Thus  pressing  forward,  he  fell  within 
fifteen  steps  of  the  breastwork.  His  wounds  were  many,  and  his  death  would  ^ve  been  that  of  a  hero 
had  he  met  It  in  a  better  cause.  The  progress  of  the  enemy  was  now  at  an  end,  and  they  retreated  over 
the  causeway  with  {nrecipitation,  and  were  dreadfully  galled  in  their  rear. 

Hitherto,  on  our  side  only  the  guard,  consisting  of  twenty-five,  and  some  others,  in  the  whole  not 
amounting  to  mare  than  ninety,  hiui  been  engaged.  Only  the  regulars  of  the  14th  regiment,  in  number 
190,  had  advanced  upon  the  causeway ;  and  about  230  negroes  and  Unies  had,  after  crossing  the  bridce, 
continued  upon  the  island.  The  regulars,  after  retreating  along  the  causeway,  were  again  rallied  by 
CapL  Leslie,  and  the  two  field-pieces  continued  playing  upon  our  men.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Col. 
Woodford  was  advancing  down  the  street  to  the  breastwork  with  the  main  body,  and  against  him  was 
now  directed  the  whole  nre  of  the  enemy.  Never  were  cannon  better  served ;  yet  in  the  face  of  them 
and  the  musketry,  which  kept  up  a  continual  blaze,  our  men  marched  on  with  the  utmost  intreiridlty. 
Col.  Stevens,  of  the  Culpeper  battalion,  was  sent  round  to  the  left  to  flank  the  enemy,  which  was  done 
with  so  much  spirit  and  activity  that  a  rout  immediately  ensued.  The  enemy  fled  into  their  fort,  leaving 
behind  them  the  two  field-pieces,  which^  however,  they  took  care  to  spike  up  with  nails. 

Blany  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  flight ;  but  Col.  Woodford  very  prudently  restrained  his  troona 
from  pursuing  the  enemy  too  Ihr.  From  the  b^flnnlng  of  the  attack,  ml  the  repnilae  at  the  breastwon, 
might  be  14  or  15  minutes ;  till  the  total  defeat,  upwards  of  half  an  hour.  It  ii  said  that  some  uf  the 
•aemy  pntersd  death  to  captivity,  fron  fosr  of  being  tcalpod,  which  LonI  BnasMie  cnwUy  toM  thsm 
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-ViODldtotkilrftliihMddthfftotUMtlhra.   TUiCf^Mkmadaiidwondtd  MliMoov 
thsnmtorbonwatf'wuBminirwtar.  Throfth  tha  wlwto  <BpfBtiit  etwy  ollteer  lad 


tiTiil  irlili  ilii  gmmt  fiilinmi  niil  nmnijpi  TIm  eondwt  of  oar  MstlMla  I 
iiloirt  Betet  thoy  qsltaid  their  •tationik  tfiqr  find  at  loost  tluoo  rooDdi  u  tho 
•Jio  kMti,  and  o—  of  them,  ported  behind  toBie  ihlB^ai,  keyt  hfa  gtottad  midl  ho  tod  fiodol^  _ 
■•■d,  afterhe  bed  neelved  the  flTOof  a  whole  pletooa,iMde  hii  eeeepe  ecnee  tto  etaiewe^ 
tneitwock.  TIm  mom  wm  elOMd  with  ae  nmeh  faomaBitv  aa  tt  waa  condarted  with  laavery.  The 
work  of  death  beini  oier,  e^wry  oae's  atteatioo  waa  directed  to  tto  aaccor  of  tto  aahawy  aaflh— a ;  and 
Itls  aa  andoahted  fiet,  that  CSut  LoiUe  waa  go  a&cted  with  tto  teadomew  of  oar  trao|ii  to  tboae  capa- 
ble of  aeriateBee,ttottojB^ilCB|ftan  tto  Art,  of  UfthaakftUaeia.  What  icBot  paralleled  la  Ualacy, 
aad  wlU  teareety  be  credlbie,  enept  to  each  aa  acfcaowledge  a  PlOTldeaoe  ovar  hanaM  aflUrB»thli  ▼la- 
toty  waa  mlaed  at  tto  aipeaia  of  ao  awra  thaa  a  aUght  woaad  la  a  ■oUler'a  head;  ni  mt  rliiii 
atoaee  wUeh  mdeied  It  itUl  mora  aaiaalBf  le,  that  tto  lleld-piecei  rated  tto  whole  kiogdi  of  tto  attaoC. 

ad  abcolatalT  threw  doable-heeded  itot  aa  ftr  aa  tto  chaich,  aad  afleraraidi,  aa  oar  troofBappnaetod» 

laaoaailwl  tbaa  taoTllT  with  grape-thot. 

Aa  article  la  a  ■aeeeedlaf  paper  layc:  *«  A  eoRaapoadnit  oe  wboce  tafcnwatinB  we  tmw  dopaad.  to- 
iawaaathatoaraoldleraihowedttopaaterthaaiaatoraadteadecBewtottowoaadedptMoaeta.  Ber- 
eial  of  theai  raa  throaah  a  hot  the  to  Oft  ap  aad  brtac  m  cooie  that  woe  Maedlai,  aad  wto  ther  ftaiai 
waaM  die  if  aot  ■peedfly  aariated  by  tb»  mmon.  The  priwaen  eipeetcd  to  to  eealped,  aad  cnad  oac» 
*JbrCM'a«aft«,<b««CaMr4M>«a/  Oaeof  theia,aBaliletowaIk,erledoBtlathkaaaacrtOflaaofoar 
■•a,aadwaaaBiweiadb7hiBi,*Patiroaraiiaaioaadmyaeek,aadlwlUihowyoa  what  I  latcad  to 
do.*  Thea  taking  htm  with  hii  arm  over  hii  neck,  to  walked  iIowIt  along,  bearfaq^  him  aloag  with 
fiaat  teuderaeai,  to  tto  bieattworfc.   Oapt  LcoUe.  Molng  two  of  oar  cmdleni  tenderly  tanMWfaig  a 


«d  legalar  ftom  tto  bridge,_ateppod  apoa  tto  piraam  or  tto  Art,  aad  bowinf  with  gnat  rHpactpthaatod 

•  Ia8taafiee< 


ftir  their  klndnoM.   Theeeaie  Inrtiafai  of  a  aoble  dJipodtJoa  of  loiiL   Men  wto  eaa  act  thna, 
■lart  to  InTlndble. 

Tbe  lapulie  of  tha  Britiah  at  Gnat  Bridge*  deteniuned  the  Yirginiaiia  to  much  to 
Noifblk»  "  the  strang-hdld  of  miniflterial  power*  and  the  foeu  of  hoatile  enteiprine ;  and 
m  nmnoroai  party  under  Col.  SteTens  was  immediatelj  detached  to  Kemp*a  Landings 
with  ordera  to  aecnie,  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  plaoe,  OTory  peraon  known  to  bava 
kit  Norfolk  since  the  battle  df  the  Great  Bridge. 

**  Among  the  individoals  arrested  in  consequence  of  these  orde^^  one  William  CalTOtt 
leported  that  he  was  present  when  Dunmore  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  H»  lord. 
Mp,  frantic  with  rage,  swore,  in  his  impotent  rsTings,  that  he  would  hang  the  boy  who 
Ivottji^t  the  information.  The  intrenchments  at  Norfolk  were  hastily  ahuidoned,  more 
than  90  pieces  of  cannon  spUced  and  dismantled,  and  the  fleet  resorted  to  by  the  lata 
governor  and  many  of  the  disaffected,  with  their  families  and  the  most  portable  and 
vahiable  of  their  efiects,  as  the  only  asyiimi  against  the  impending  vengeance  of  tlia 
patriots.  Nothing  but  trepidation,  aliame,  and  Mspair,  was  now  to  be  seen  among  thooa 
nsh  and  infatostod  boastem  who  lately  horied  defiance  and  insult  in  the  face  of  tha 
Viiginians — ^who,  with  ferocioua  joy  and  presumptuous  confidence,  fpoke  of  easy  triumphs 
over  them — conaidered  their  noble  enthusiasm  as  a  momentary  efferveacence  of  popular 
phrensy — denied  their  courage,  aa  well  as  their  ability  to  resist  ministerial  omnipotence — 
and  in  their  dreams  of  ideal  conquest,  dealt  around  confiscation,  proscription,  and  deatli.*' 

In  consequence  of  a  pacific  declaration,  issued  by  Col.  Woodford  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Princess  Anne  and  Norfolk  counties,  many  of  the  inhabitants  resorted  to  his  camp. 
To  those  who  had  joined  the  enemy  through  fear  alone,  all  reasonable  indulgence 
was  extended  ;  while  upon  others  a  vigilant  eye  was  kept  Those  taken  in  arms  were 
each  coupled  with  handcuffs  to  one  of  his  black  fellow-soldiers,  as  a  stigma,  and  placed 
in  confinement  On  the  night  of  the  14th,  five  days  after  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge, 
the  Virginians  entered  Norfolk,  and  the  succeeding  morning  Col.  Howe  assumed  the 
command. 

**  Alttaoosb  the  greater  part  of  the  loyalists  of  Norfolk  and  its  environs  had  longht  ref\i|Ee  in  the 
gnrernor^s  fleet,  there  had,  nevertheless,  remained  a  considerable  nnmber  of  them ;  either  on  acconnt  of 
their  reluctance  to  leave  their  properties,  or  their  dread  of  the  sea  and  of  &mine,  or  perhaps  because  they 
hoped  to  find  more  lenity  on  the  part  of  their  fellow-cltlzens  who  made  professioa  of  liberty,  tlian  they 
had  shown  towards  them  when  tney  had  been  superior  in  tliis  country. 

"  But  It  Is  certain  that  the  patriots,  on  acquiring  the  ascendency,  made  them  feel  it  cruelly,  and  over^ 
whelmed  them  with  all  those  vexations  of  which  there  are  so  many  examples  in  dvil  wan,  between 
men  of  different  parties.  The  govem<Mr,  transported  with  rage,  and  touched  by  the  piteous  cries  of  the 
loyalists,  panted  to  avense  them.  This  reciprocal  hatred  was  dally  exasperated  by  the  rencontres  which 
took  place  very  frequenUy  between  the  two  partlea ;  the  provincials  watching  at  all  points  of  the  vhore 
to  prevent  the  royal  troops  from  landing,  in  order  to  forage  in  the  country,  and  tbe  latter,  on  the  contmry, 
eagerly  spying  every  means  to  plunder  provisions  upon  the  American  territory.  The  multitude  of  mouths 
to  be  fed,  kept  them  constantiy  in  a  famishing  state.  A  ship  of  war  arrived  In  the  mean  time,  in  the 
bay  of  Norfolk.  Lord  Dunmore  sent  a  flag  on  shore  to  apprize  the  inhabitants  that  they  must  fVimish 
provisions,  and  cease  firing,  otherwise  he  should  bombard  the  town.  The  provincials  answered  only  by 
a  reAisal.  The  governor  then  resolved  to  drive  them  ont  of  the  city  with  artillery,  and  to  bnm  tha 
houses  situated  upon  the  river.  He  sent  in  the  rooming  to  give  notice  of  his  design,  in  (urder  that  the 
women,  children,  and  all  except  combatants  might  retreat  to  a  place  of  safety.*' 

On  the  first  of  January,  1m6,  ^  between  three  and  four  o*clock  in  the  altemoon,  a  heavy  cannonade 
flom  the  frigate  Liverpool,  two  sloops  of  war,  and  the  ship  Dtumore,  opened  against  the  town.  Under 
«over  of  the  guns,  sevend  parties  of  marines  and  sallwe  were  landed,  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  <ni  tbe 
^rharrsi.   At  the  wind  blew  ihn  the  wat«c  and  the  buUdlnp  were  chiefly  of  wood,  the  flames  npidly 
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•{ipmd.  The  efllirts  of  the  American  emmnanden  and  their  men  to  stop  the  t»ti)tiw  and  famei  of  tte 
fire,  prored  lneffi*ctnal.  The  conflagration  raged  for  nearly  three  dayx,  and  connamed  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  town.  Scarcely  can  even  the  strongest  imagination  picture  to  itself  the  distms  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom,  friends  or  foes,  saw  their  homes,  their  property,  their  all,  an  indiscrimiaala 
prey  to  Uie  irrepre-Hsible  fury  of  the  flames.  The  horrors  of  the  confmgration  were  heichtened  by  the 
thunder  of  cannon  fh)m  the  ships,  and  musketry  of  the  hostile  parties  that  encountered  each  other  In 
sharp  conflict  near  the  shore,  and  on  the  smolcinx  ruins  of  the  devoted  town.  In  thette  enconnters,  the 
British  were  nniformly  repulsed,  and  driven  back  to  their  boats  with  shame  and  loss.  Of  the  Amerieaas, 
by  a  .lingular  good  fortune,  none  were  killed,  and  only  5  ur  6  men  wounded,  one  of  whom  mortally. 
Bome  women  and  childrea  were,  however,  reported  to  have  lost  their  lives.  In  this  afSiir,  the  intrepul 
Stevens  still  added  to  his  fame.  At  the  head  of  his  hardy,  IndefatigHble,  and  irresistible  band,  he  rushed 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  the  water-side,  struck  a  large  party  of  British,  who  had  just  l:uided  thnm, 
and  •ompelled  tnem  to  retire,  with  slaughter  and  in  dismay,  to  the  protection  of  their  wooden  walls.  In 
general,  during  the  whole  of  this  afflicting  scene,  both  officers  and  men  evinced  a  spirit  worthy  of 
veterans. 

**  Such  was  the  melancholy  event  which  laid  prostrate  the  most  flourishing  and  richest  town  in  the 
colony.  Its  happy  site,  combining  all  those  natural  advantages  which  invite  and  promote  navisation  and 
commerce,  had  been  actively  seconded  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  Inhabitants.  Before  the 
existing  troubles,  an  influx  of  wealth  was  rapidly  pouring  Into  its  lap.  In  the  two  years  from  1773  to 
1775,  the  rents  of  the  houses  Increased  fVom  8,0(X)  to  10,OOW.  a  year.  Its  population  exceeded  0,000  do- 
zens, many  of  whom  possessed  affluent  fortunes.  The  whole  actual  loss,  on  this  lamentable  occasion, 
has  been  computed  at  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  the  mass  of  distress  at- 
tendant on  the  event  is  beyond  all  calculation.'* 

After  the  conflagration  of  Norfolk,  occasional  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  Vir- 
ginians and  the  enemy,  in  which  the  latter  soffisred  most  severely.  "  On  the  6th  of 
February,  Col.  Robert  Howe,  who  was  now  commander  of  the  American  troops,  aban- 
doned  Norfolk,  or  rather,  the  site  on  which  Norfolk  had  stood  ;  for  scarcely  any  yestife 
of  that  ill.fated  town  was  now  to  be  seen.  After  removing  the  inhabitants,  the  remain, 
inff  edifices  had  been  destroyed  ;  and  the  moomfol  silence  of  gloomy  depopulation  now 
reigned  where  the  gay,  animating  bustle  of  an  active  emulous  crowd  had  so  lately  pre- 
vaUed."  Howe  stationed  his  troops  at  Kemp's,  at  the  Great  Bridge,  and  Sufiblk.  To 
the  latter  place  numbers  of  houseless  and  distressed  fugitives  from  Norfolk  had  resorted ; 
humanity  and  hospitality  had  thrown  open  her  doors,  and  every  building  was  crowded 
with  these  unfortunate  wanderers. 

The  most  energetic  measures  were  resorted  to  by  the  committee 
of  safety,  to  preclude  the  flotilla  of  Dunmore  from  obtaining  sup- 
plies along  tne  banks  of  those  waters  which  their  presence  still 
infested.  By  these  measures  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  intrenchments,  and  after  burning  the  barracks  they  had 
erected  near  the  ruins  of  Norfolk,  to  seek  a  refuge  on  board  their 
vessels,  where  much  sufiering  awaited  them.  In  the  latter  part 
of  May  they  were  seen  manoBUvring  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  they 
finally  landed  and  intrenched  themselves  at  Gwyn's  island.  The 
signal  defeat  that  awaited  them  there,  is  detailed  under  the  head 
of  Mathews  county. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1779,  a  British  fleet  from  New  York,  conducted  by  Sir  George- 
Collier,  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads.  The  government  of  the  state  had  erected  Fort 
Nelson  a  short  distance  below  Portsmouth,  on  the  western  bank  of  Elizabeth  River,  to* 
secure  Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  and  the  marine  yard  at  Goeport,  from  insult.  This  work, 
was  garrisoned  by  about  150  men,  under  Major  Thomas  Matthews,  who  abandoned  it 
and  retreated  to  the  Dismal  Swamp.  On  the  11th,  the  British  took  possession  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  detached  troops  to  Norfolk,  Gosport,  and  Sufiblk.  At  the  two  first  they 
destroyed  abundance  of  naval  and  military  stores,  and  the  last  they  burnt  They 
also  destroyed,  besides  much  public  and  private  property,  upwards  of  a  hundred  vessels* 
They  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  then  re-embarked  for  New  York. 

In  October,  1780,  Brig.  Gen.  Leslie,  with  about  three  thousand  troops  from  New 
York,  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  took  possession  of  vessels  and  other  property  on  the 
coast.  He  soon  led  the  shores  of  the  state  and  sailed  for  Charleston,  and  shortly  after 
joined  Cornwallis.  When  Arnold  invaded  Virginia  in  January,  1781,  the  waters  of 
Elizabeth  River  were  again  entered  by  the  enemy.  Portsmouth  was  for  a  time  the 
head-quarters  of  the  traitor.  Cornwallis  was  also  at  Portsmouth  just  previous  to  taking- 
poet  at  Yorktown. 

Portsmouth,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Norfolk  county,  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  Elizabeth  River,  inmiediately  opposite  Norfolk,  with  which 
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then  ii  a  oonitaiit  eammoiiicalion  Inr  a  fimy,  dlatuit  time  qaar- 
ten  of  a  mile.  Hie  town  waa  Mtabllahed  in  FelHiuwy,  171^  od 
the  land  of  ^lliam  Crawford.  like  Norfolk,  and  BOToral  of  the 
large  towni  of  eastern  Virginia,  many  of  ita  early  aettlets  were 
Sootch  and  Iriih,  princi^taUy  engaged  in  mercantile  pDnoits.  In 
common  with  Norfolk,  it  poawsseB  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the 
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Union,  in  wtiich  vessels  of  war  are  generally  lying  at  anchor,  and 
vessels  of  the  largest  size  come  to  its  jvharves.  A  short  distance 
below  the  town  is  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  a  large  and  showy 
bnilding — shott-n  on  the  right  of  the  above  view — ^bailt  of  brick, 
and  staccoed.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stand  the  ruins 
of  Fort  Norfolk ;  it  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  Fort  Nelson,  built  in 
the  war  of  the  revolotion. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  Yard  is  directly  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
Portsmoath,  half  a  mile  from  the  central  part  of  the  town,  in  that 
portion  of  it  called  Gosport,  where  the  general  government  has 
built  a  large  and  costly  dry  dock,  of  the  best  materials  and  work- 
manship, capable  of  admitting  the  largest  ships.  The  construc- 
tion of  vessels  at  the  navy-yard,  at  times  employs  as  many  as 
1,400  men  ;  and  it  is  this  source  that  proves  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  the  support  of  the  town.  The  Portsmouth  and  Roan- 
oke rail-road  commences  at  this  place,  and  with  the  connecting 
rail-roads  forms  a  communication  with  Charleston,  S.  C.  The 
Virginia  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Academy,  established 
here  in  1840,  by  Capt  Alden  S.  Partridge,  numbers  about  forty 
pupils.  Portsmouth  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  6  churches — 1 
Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Catholic,  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and 
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1  do.  for  blacks — a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Vii^nia,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  7,000.  The  town  is  beantifully  laid  off  into  squares, 
and  its  site  is  level.  With  Norfolk,  it  possesses  an  excellent 
fish-market.  Shellfish,  oysters,  crabs,  &c.,  abound.  The  Lynn 
Harbor  oysters  are  highly  esteemed  by  epicures. 


Kacy  Yard,  Goipert. 

The  village  of  Deep  Creek  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  about  10  miles  from  Norfolk.  It  is  a 
depdt  of  the  canal,  and  contains  about  30  dwellings.  Its  com- 
mercial  business  is  principally  conftned  to  a  trade  in  large  juniper 
or  white  cedar  shingles,  and  other  lumber  from  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
which  gives  constant  employment  to  several  schooners,  plying  to 
the  northern  cities. 

Thg  celebnled  Bwamp  called  the  "  Ditmal,"  liea  partly  in  Vir^nia  and  partly  in 
North  Carolina  -,  it  eitenda  from  north  to  wutb  nearly  30  miles,  and  aTrrageB,  from  eait 
to  west,  about  10  miles.  Five  nevi^ble  riven  and  some  creeki  rise  ia  it.  The  sourcea 
of  ail  thew  Btreama  are  hidden  in  the  swamp,  and  no  traces  of  them  i^^ar  aboTe 
ground.  Fnira  this  il  appean  that  there  muat  be  plentiful  Bubteirancons  fountains  to 
•upply  these  Hreams— or  the  soil  must  bo  filled  perpetaally  with  the  water  drained  fhim 
the  ht([her  lands  which  eurround  it.  Tbe  latter  hypotheaia  is  most  probable,  becansa 
the  soil  of  the  aviimp  is  a  complete  quagmire,  trembling  ander  the  feel,  and  filling  im- 
mediately the  impreision  of  every  itep  with  water.  It  may  bo  peiietrated  to  a  great 
distance  by  thrusling  down  a  stick,  and  trhcnerer  a  fire  is  kindled  upon  it,  after  the  layer 
of  leares  and  rubbish  is  burned  through,  the  coals  sink  down,  and  arc  extinguished. 

The  eastern  skirts  of  Ihe  Dismal  Swamp  are  overgrown  with  reeds,  ten  or  twelva 
feet  high,  interlaced  everywhere  with  thorny  bamboo  briem,  which  render  it  almost 
imposBtble  to  pass.  Among  Iheao  are  found,  here  and  there,  a  cypress,  and  wbite  cedar, 
which  lust  is  commonl  J  mistaken  far  the  juniper.  Towards  the  south  there  is  a  very 
large  tract  covered  with  reeds,  wilbout  any  trees,  whieh  being  constantly  green,  and 
waving  in  the  wind,  ia  called  the  grtm  wo.  An  evergreen  shrub,  called  the  gall.buab, 
gnvi  plentifully  throughout,  but  especially  on  Ihe  borders ;  it  bean  a  berry  which  djea 
•  black  color,  tike  the  gall  of  an  oak — and  heooe  iti  name. 
61 
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Near  the  middle  of  the  iwamp,  the  trees  grow  much  closer,  both  the  cypress  and 
cedar ;  and  being  always  green,  and  loaded  with  large  tops,  are  much  exposed  to  the 
wind,  and  easily  blown  down  in  this  boggy  place,  where  the  soil  is  too  soft  to  nfSard 
sufficient  hold  to  the  roots.  From  these  causes  the  passage  is  nearly  always  obstructed 
by  trees,  which  lay  piled  in  heaps,  and  riding  upon  each  other  ;  and  the  snags  left  in 
them  pointing  in  every  direction,  render  it  very  difficult  to  clamber  over  them. 

On  the  western  border  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  is  a  pine  swamp,  above  a  mile  in 
breadth,  the  grreater  part  of  which  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  the  knee  with  water :  the 
bottom,  however,  is  firm,  and  though  the  pines  growing  upon  it  are  very  large  and  tall, 
yet  they  are  not  easily  blown  down  by  the  wind  ;  so  that  this  swamp  may  be  passed 
without  any  hinderance,  save  that  occasioned  by  the  depth  of  the  water.  With  all  these 
disadvantages,  the  Dismal  Swamp,  though  disagreeable  to  the  other  senses,  is,  in  many 
places,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  verdure,  which  makes  every 
season  like  the  spring,  and  every  month  like  May. 

**  Immense  quantities  of  shingles  and  other  juniper  lumber  are  obtained  from  the 
swamp,  and  furnish  employment  for  many  negroes,  who  reside  in  little  huts  in  its 
recesses. 

**  Much  of  the  lumber  is  brought  out  of  the  swamp,  either  through  ditches  cut  for  the 
purpose,  in  long  narrow  lighten,  or  are  carted  out  by  mules,  on  roads  made  of  poles  laid 
across  the  road  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  forming  a  bridge  or  causeway.  There  are 
very  many  miles  of  such  road.  The  laborers  carry  the  shingles,  &c.,  to  these  roads 
from  the  trees,  on  their  heads  and  shoulders.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  runs  through 
it  from  north  to  south,  and  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Rail-road  passes  for  five  miles 
across  its  northern  part 

**  It  looks  like  a  grand  avenue,  surrounded  on  either  hand  by  magnificent  forests. 
The  trees  here,  the  cypress,  juniper,  oak,  pine,  &c.,  are  of  enormous  size,  and  richest 
foliage  ;  and  below  is  a  thick  entangled  undergrowth  of  reeds,  woodbine,  grape-vines, 
mosses,  and  creepers,  shooting  and  twisted  spirally  around,  interlaced  and  complicated, 
so  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  9un. 

**  The  engineer  who  had  constructed  the  road  through  this  extraordinary  swamp, 
found  it  so  formidable  a  labor  as  almost  to  despair  of  success.  In  running  the  line,  his 
feet  were  pierced  by  the  sharp  stumps  of  cut  reeds  ;  he  was  continually  liable  to  sink 
ankle  or  knee  deep  into  a  soft  muddy  ooze  ;  the  yellow  flies  and  moschetoes  swarmed 
in  myriads  ;  and  the  swamp  was  inhabited  by  venomous  serpents  and  beasts  of  prey. 

"  The  Dismal  Swamp  was  once  a  favorite  hunting-ground  of  the  Indians  ;  arrow- 
heads, some  knives,  and  hatchets,  are  yet  found  there  ;  and  it  still  abounds  in  deer, 
bears,  wild  turkeys,  wild-cats,  &.c.  The  water  of  this  swamp  is  generally  impregnated 
with  juniper,  and  is  considered  medicinal  by  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country, 
who  convey  it  some  distance  in  barrels.  This  swamp  is  much  more  elevated  than  the 
surrounding  country,  and  by  means  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  might  be  drained, 
and  thus  a  vast  body  of  most  fertile  soil  reclaimed  ;  and  the  canal  might  be  transformed 
into  a  rail-road — and  the  juniper  soil,  which  is  vegetable,  might,  perhaps,  be  used  as 
peat. 

"  Lake  Drummond. — There  is  in  the  interior  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  a  body  of  water  bearing  this  name,  after  the  discoverer, 
who,  says  tradition,  wandering  in  pursuit  of  game  with  two  com- 
panions, was  lost,  and  in  his  rambling  came  upon  this  lake.  His 
comrades  failed  to  thread  their  way  out.  Drummond  returned, 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  sheet  of  water,  which  was  accordingly 
callej  after  him." 

This  lake  is  much  visited  by  parties  from  Norfolk  and  the  adja- 
cent portions  of  North  Carolina.  There  is  here,  exactly  on  the 
line  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  a  favorite  public  house,  called 
"  Tfte  Lake  Drummond  Hotel,"  which  has  become  "  the  Gretna 
Green"  of  this  region.  The  poet  Moore,  who  was  in  this  country 
in  1804,  has  made  a  superstition  connected  with  this  lake  the 
subject  of  a  well-known  poetical  effusion,  which  we  here  extract : 
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A  BALLAD. 

THB   LAEB  OF  TBI  DIf HAL  SWAMP. 

WritUn  at  J^orf»lk,  in  VirginM, 

Th«y  tall  of  a  yoong  man  who  lost  hit  mind  upon  the  death  of  a  girl  he  loved :  and  who  raddenly 
dlaappeaflng  from  his  mends,  was  never  aAerwardu  heard  of.  As  he  fireqnently  said  in  his  ravings  that 
Uie  gm  was  not  dead,  but  vone  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  it  Is  supposed  that  he  hM  wandered  into  that 
dreary  wilderness,  and  had  died  of  hanger,  or  been  lost  in  some  of  its  dreadfhl  morasses.— jfaea. 

"  La  PoAsie  a  ses  monstres  comme  la  nature.'* — D^AltmbtrL 

"They  made  her  a  grave,  too  cold  and  damp  And  near  him  the  she-wolf  stirr'd  the  brake, 

For  a  soul  so  warm  and  true ;  And  the  copper«nake  breath'd  in  his  ear. 

And  she  *s  gone  to  the  lalce  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Till  he  starting  cried,  from  his  dream  awake, . 

Where,  all  night  long,  by  a  firefly  lamp,  **  Oh !  when  shall  I  see  the  dusky  lake,        / 

She  paddles  her  white  canoe.  And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dear  V*          ^ 


**  And  her  firefly  lamp  I  soon  shall  see. 

And  her  paddle  I  soon  shall  hear ; 
Long  and  loving  our  life  shall  be, 
And  ru  hide  the  maid  in  a  cypress  tree, 
When  the  footstep  of  death  is  near  !** 

Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds— 

His  path  was  rugged  and  sore. 
Through  tangled  Juniper,  beds  of  reeds. 
Through  many  a  fen,  where  the  serpent  feeds. 

And  man  never  trod  before ! 

And  when  on  the  earth  he  stmk  to  sleep. 

If  slumber  his  eyelids  Icnew, 
He  lay  where  the  deadly  vine  doth  weep 
Its  venomous  tear,  and  nightly  steep 

The  flesh  with  blistering  dew ! 


He  saw  the  lake,  and  a  meteor  bright. 

Quick  over  its  snrfisce  play'd — 
"  Welcome  !"  he  said ;  ''  my  dear  one's  licht  !** 
And  the  dim  shore  echoed  for  many  a  night. 

The  name  of  the  death-cold  maid ! 

Till  he  hollowed  a  boat  of  the  birchen  bark. 
Which  carried  him  off  from  shore ; 

Far  he  fbllow'd  the  meteor  spark. 

The  wind  was  high  and  the  clouds  were  dark. 
And  the  boat  retum'd  no  more. 

But  oft  fhnn  the  Indian  hunter's  camp. 

This  lover  and  maid  so  true. 
Are  seen  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp. 
To  cross  the  lake  by  a  firefly  lamp, 

And  paddle  their  white  canoe  ! 


On  the  22d  of  June,  1813,  a  powerful  British  fleet  made  an  at- 
tack on  Graney  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Elizabeth  River.  They 
were  signally  defeated.  The  event,  as  given  below,  is  from  Per- 
kins* Late  War : 

Before  the  British  could  enter  the  harbor  of  Norfolk  and  approach  the  town,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  possession  of  Craney  Island.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  they  were 
discovered  passing  round  the  point  of  Nansemond  RiTer,  and  landing  on  the  main  land 
in  a  position  where  the  passage  was  ford  able,  with  a  view  to  pass  over  and  attack  the 
works  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  while  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  barges  from 
the  fleet  attempted  to  land  in  front  Th^  were  attacked  before  they  reached  the  shore, 
from  a  battery  on  the  beach,  manned  by  the  sailors  and  marines  from  the  Constellation 
and  the  gun-boats.  Three  of  the  barges  were  sunk,  most  of  the  men  drowned,  and  the 
rest  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  shipping.  The  party  which  landed  at  Nansemond, 
were  met  and  repulsed  by  the  Virginia  militia,  and  driven  back  to  their  ships,  with  the 
loss,  including  those  in  the  barges,  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  city  of  Norfolk,  and  the  neighboring  villages  of  Gosport  and  Portsmouth,  owed  their 
safety  to  this  gallant  defence  of  Craney  Island. 

Richard  Dale,  a  distinguished  naval  officer  of  the  revolution,  was  bom  in  this  county 
in  1756.  He  early  showed  a  predilection  for  the  sea,  and  at  the  age  of  12  made  a  voy- 
age to  Liverpool,  and  continued  in  the  merchant  service  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  an  armed  ship,  which  belonged  to 
the  infant  navy  of  Virginia.  While  cruising  in  one  of  the  boats  of  this  vessel  m  the 
James,  he  was  captured  by  a  British  tender  and  confined  on  board  of  a  British  prison- 
ship  at  Norfolk.  He  was  at  this  time  scarce  20  years  of  age,  and  having  passed  his 
youth  on  the  ocean,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  grea(  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution.  An  old  schoolmate,  named  Gutteridge,  who  commanded  a 
British  tender,  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  a  cruise  with  him  up  the  Rappahannock.  In 
an  engagement  with  a  fleet  of  pilot-boats,  he  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  musket- 
baU. 

After  his  recovery  he  sailed  for  Bermuda,  but  the  vessel  he  was  in  was  captured  by 
Commodore  Barry;  an  explanation  followed,  and  Dale,  convinced  of  his  error,  re-entered 
the  American  service  as  a  midshipman.  Not  long  after  he  was  again  taken  prisoner  bj 
the  British,  but  was  soon  exchanged,  and  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  ship  Lexington. 
This  vessel  being  captured.  Dale  was  the  third  time  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  who 
threw  him  and  hii  companions  into  the  Mill  Priaon  at  Plymouth.    Pale  escaped  with  a 
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oompuikm  and  traTeU«tl  to  Loiidon»  wfam  their  progTMi  wis  itopped  by  a  pwifing. 
They  were  eanied  back  to  Mill  Frinn,  and  thRMrn  into  a  noieome  dunmo  for  toaSf 


dayi.  Dale  wai  then  releawd  and  placed  with  the  reet  of  the  nrieonera.  He  was  a^ain 
thrown  inte  the  Black  Hole,  for  ua^g  **  rebellioiie  eongs."  In  1779  this  bold  muuier 
eeeaped  to  Fnsie%  and  there  making^  the  aoqnaintance  of  the  famoof  Capt  John  Paul 
Jones,  wee  amMiiated  by  him  lit  lieutenant  in  the  Bon  Homme  Richaid.  The  fleet  of 
Jonee  cmiBed  m  the  North  Sea,  and  spread  terror  alon|f  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 
In  the  almost  unparalleled  and  desperate  action  between  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and 
the  Serapis,  lient  Dale  distinfoished  himself  and  received  a  wound.  Dale  next  serred 
under  Captain  Nicholson,  on  board  the  Tmmbnll,  which  was  soon  captured,  and  he 
ibond  hinmelf  for  the  fifth  time  a  jnrisoner.  Being  exchanged,  he  was  appointed  captain 
of  an  armed  merchantman,  and  sailed  in  her  to  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1794,  he  was 
one  of  the  six  captains  appointed  from  the  merchant  serrice  to  the  U.  S.  nairy.  la 
1801  he  commanded  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  which  protected  our  commerce  from 
the  Barbery  cwsairs.  Having  returned  to  the  United  States  in  180S,  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mediterranean  station,  but  under  circumstances  which  he  conceiTod  in. 
jurious  to  his  honor  to  accept  Commodore  Dale,  therefore,  retired  from  the  navy.  Tin 
decline  of  his  life  was  as  peaceful  as  his  youth  had  been  stirring  and  adventurous,  and 
he  died  in  1836,  aged  7U  yean. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

NoRTHABfPTON  WBB  originally  called  Aocawmacke,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  8  shires  into  which  Virginia  was  divided  in  1634* 
In  March,  1642-3»  its  name  was  changed  to  Northampton ;  and  in 
1672  its'limits  were  reduced  by  the  formation  of  a  new  county,  the 
present  county  of  Accomac.  Northampton  is  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  long  low  peninsula  forming  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  comprehending  eight  counties  in  Maryland  and 
two  in  Virginia.  The  shore  hsk  numerous  small  creeks,  and  nu- 
merous islands  stretch  along  the  Atlantic.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites 
3,341,  slaves  3,620,  free  colored  754  ;  total,  7,715. 

Eastville,  the  county-seat,  is  151  miles  easterly  from  Richmond, 
in  the  centre  of  the  county.  It  contains  about  30  dwellings,  and 
is  a  place  of  considerable  business.  Capeville,  6  miles  n.  of  Cape 
Charles — the  southern  point  of  "  the  eastern  shore'*— contains  a 
few  houses. 

The  subjoined  description  of  "  the  eastern  shore"  in  general, 
and  of  this  county  in  particular,  was  published  several  years  since : 

Separated  as  these  counties  are  from  the  rest  of  the  state  by  the  spacious  bay,  which 
the  eye  can  scarcely  see  across,  and  being  among  the  first  settled  parts  of  the  colony, 
they  are  a  more  unmixed  people  than  is  often  to  be  found  in  our  country,  and  retain 
more  of  the  usages,  and  eren  languagfe  of  former  times,  than  perhaps  any  part  of  the 
state.  The  aneient  hospitality  of  Virg^inia  is  here  found  unimpaired  ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants haye  a  higb  relish  for  good  living,  which  they  are  also  enabled  to  indulge  by  a  soil 
^  and  climate  extremely  favorable  to  gardening,  and  by  an  abuudance  of  excellent  fiah, 
oysters,  and  crabs.  They  preserve  great  neatness  in  their  houses  and  persons,  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  persoas  living  in  a  sandy  country.  The  whole  county  is  as  level  as 
a  bowlmg.green,  and  the  roads  are  good  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This  circumstance 
has  probably  increased  the  social  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  as  it  certainly  has 
their  pleasure-carriagres.  The  number  of  gigs  in  the  county  is  near  three  hundred,  which 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  freeholders.  It  is  computed  that  the  ponnty 
pays  about  910,000  a  year  for  its  carriages. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  thin,  light,  and  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  :  but 
as  it  commonly  rests  on  a  stiff  clay,  anid  the  land  is  too  level  to  be  carried  off  by  th« 
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tiinf,  or  "  to  waih,"  to  use  a  term  of  the  upper  country,  the  inhahitaiitf  are  very 
much  encouraged  to  pursue  an  improving  course  of  husbandry ;  yet  in  truth  they  are 
but  indiffiirent  farmers.  They  cultivate  the  same  land  incessantly,  one  year  in  Indian 
com,  and  the  next  in  oats,  (their  two  principal  crops,)  and  their  lands  improve  under 
this  severe  process,  provided  they  are  not  also  pastured.  Whenever  a  field  is  not  in 
cultivation,  it  puts  up  everywhere  a  rich  luxuriant  crop  of  a  sort  of  wild  vetch,  called  the 
magotty.bay  bean,  which  shades  the  land  while  it  is  growing,  and  returns  to  it  a  rich 
ooat  of  vegetable  manure.  It  is  by  means  of  this  fertilizing  plant,  and  the  aliment 
which  is  plentifully  furnished  by  the  vapore  from  the  sea,  tliat  the  product  of  these 
lands  is  so  much  greater  than  a  stranger  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the  appearance 
of  the  soil.  The  land  is  so  easily  cultivated  that  there  are  few  parts  of  the  state  in 
which  more  is  produced  to  the  man,  or  the  horse,  though  more  may  be  produced  to  the 
acre.  On  the  best  farms,  a  hundred  barrels  to  the  hand  are  often  obtained.  The  fig 
and  the  pomegranate  flourish  without  protection  during  the  winter.  The  former  attains 
the  size  of  a  stout  tree,  sometimes  twenty  feet  high,  and  its  delicious  fruit  is  in  greater 
abundance  than  the  inhabitants  can  consume.  They  have  not  yet  learned  the  art  of 
curing  it ;  or  perhaps  the  species  they  have  is  not  suited  to  that  operation. 

Wind-mills  are  in  use  here,  but  tide-mills,  at  the  mouth  of  small  inlets,  are  preferred 
when  attainable.  These  inlets  deeply  indent  the  shore,  both  on  the  "  bay  and  sea-side," 
and  while  they  are  convenient  for  fishing,  shooting  wild-fowls,  and  as  harbors  for  their 
boats  and  small  craft,  they  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  landscapes,  which  are,  indeed, 
as  pretty  as  is  compatible  with  so  unvarying  a  surface.  Upon  the  whole,  we  know  of 
no  part  of  the  state  in  which  the  comforts  of  life  are  enjoyed  in  mater  number,  or 
higher  perfection.  They  have,  too,  the  sea  and  land  breezes  of  the  West  Indies,  which 
temper  the  sultry  heats  of  summer  ;  and  their  only  annoyances  seem  to  be  a  few  mos- 
chetoes,  a  ffood  many  gnats,  and  now  and  then  a  bilious  or  intermittent  fever.  There  is 
here  an  article  of  culture  which  is  not  much  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  state — it  ia 
the  palma  christi,  called  castor  bean.  It  now  constitutes  a  part  of  almost  every  farmer's 
crop,  to  the  extent  of  eight  to  ten  acres  or  more.  The  quantity  of  the  nut  or  bean  pro- 
duced,  is  the  same  as  the  land  would  produce  in  com.  Each  bushel  yields  about  two 
gallons  and  a  half  of  oil,  and  sells,  at  the  press,  for  ^I  ^^  &  bushel.  This  plant  is  now 
cultivated  in  many  of  the  counties  on  the  western  shore,  and  the  oil  it  affords  has  be- 
come a  considerable  article  of  export,  being  preferred  to  that  of  the  West  Indies. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  county  are  the  ancient  records  of  the  county  from  1640, 

and  a  marble  tomb,  or  sarcophagus,  about  five  feet  high,  and  as  many  long,  from  which 

we  transcribe  the  following  singular  inscription  : 

Under  thli  nmrble  tomb  lies  the  body 

of  the  Hon.  John  CnstU,  £sq., 

of  the  City  of  Willlsmsborg, 

and  Parish  of  Barton. 

Formerly  of  Hangar's  parish,  on  the 

Eastern  Shore 

of  Virginia  and  cuanty  of  Northampton, 

Aged  71  years,  and  yet  lived  bnt  seven  years, 

which  was  the  space  of  time  he  Icept 

A  Bachelor's  home  at  Arlington, 

on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia. 

On  the  opposite  side  one  reads — 

This  inscription  put  on  this  tomb  was  by 
his  own  positive  orders. 


Wm.  Coeley  Man,  in  Fenchorch-street, 
fecit,  London.* 

The  Hon.  Abel  Paekbr  Upshur  was  the  son  of  Littleton  Upshur,  and  was  bom  m 
this  county,  June  17th,  1790.  "  He  received  his  classical  education  at  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton c^eges,  and  studied  law  under  the  instruction  of  his  friend,  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Wirt« 
at  Richmond,  where  he  practised  his  profession  from  1810  until  1824,  when  he  removed 
to  Vancluse,  his  patrimonial  residence  in  this  county.  In  the  courts  of  the  eastern 
■hore,  he  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  Dec.  15th,  1826,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  the  legislature  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  general  court,  caused 
hy  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  late  Judge  George  Parker.  He  had  previously 
represented  his  native  county  in  the  state  legislature.    On  the  5th  of  Oct,  1829,  he  waa 

*  Alden,  in  his  "  Collection  of  Epitaphs,'*  published  in  1814,  says  the  Hon.  John  Cnstis,  a  gentlenna 
of  great  opalence,  died  aboat  1730,  and  that  this  monument  was  erected  and  inscribed  agreeably  to  the 
dliectioos  ia  his  wUL   G.W.  P.  Costls,  Esq.,  of  Arlington,  D.C.,  is  one  of  his  de8cendaatsw—H.H. 


.406  voTTOWAT  oommr. 

■ttoettd  a  mmte  of  tlM  Mneial  cenvieatioa  of  Virginia.  Ho  pobBriiod  a  pamphlot 
eontainiiig  a  loriow  of  Jod^  Story's  woik  on  tho  oonititiilkNi  of  tho  Uaitod  Sutoo,  wad 
ooatributod  many  artioieo  to  tho  nowopapon  on  the  topios  of  the  day.  On  tho  norfBU- 
gatioo  of  the  jodioial  oysteni  of  Virffinia,  under  the  new  oonetitation»  he  was  loappo&ted, 
April  18, 1831,  to  a  leat  on  the  benoh  of  the  general  eonrt,  and  waa  aoigned  to  the 
tiurd  jodioial  eircnit  Thia  offiee  ho  oontinned  to  fiU  nntil  the  13th  of  Sept,  1841,  when 
ho  wtm  appointed  by  Frerident  Tyler,  seeretary  of  the  navy.  On  the  d4th<^  Jnly,  1843, 
he  wai  tranalbrred,  under  the  fame  administration,  to  the  offiee  of  ■eeretary  of  etale, 
whioh  he  held  nntil  the  time  of  hia  death,  Feb.  98th,  1844,  which  wai  oooasioiied  bj 
the  aoeideat  on  board  the  U.  S.  ■teamer  Prinoeton." 

The  Southern  literary  Menenger  sa^  that  the  anceiton  of  Mr.  Upehur  eettled  mioa 
the  oasteni  ehore  more  than  two  centuries  since.  His  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  vir. 
ginia,  and  has  been  remarkable  for  staid  habits  and  sterling  worth.  Generation  after 
generation  they  remained  upon  the  eastern  shore,  cultiYaiing  the  soil,  and  ornamenting 
society.  From  the  lame  source  we  learn  that  Mr.  Upshur  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  accomplished  orstoia.  His  style  was  unezceptionably  good,  his  ar]ga- 
ments  forcible,  and  set  forth  in  sentences  remarkable  for  terM  and  Tigoiooi  language. 
His  speech  in  the  Virginia  conTontion  of  '29  and  '30,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  Um 
ablest  and  best  deliTerod  during  the  sitting.  He  never  took  a  leading  position  in  polities 
vntll  called  to  the  presidential  cabinet  Mr.  Upshur  was  an  able  writer,  and  one  of  the 
most  polished  oontributois  to  the  periodieal  literaturo  of  the  country. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

NoRTHUMBSKLAND  was  formed  in  1G48.  Its  length  is  80.  mean 
width  12  miles.  It  is  situated  in  the  east  part  of  the  state,  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  has  the  month  of  the  Potomac  River  on  its 
northeast  bonndsury.  It  is  drained  by  several  small  streams  flow- 
ing into  the  Potomac  and  Wicomico  Rivers,  which  emp^  into 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Beside  the  ordinary  products  of  this  portion  of 
the  state,  about  50,000  pounds  of  sugar  are  annually  produced. 
Fop.,  whites  4,034,  slaves  3,243,  free  colored  647 ;  total,  7,924. 

Northumberland  C.  H.,  or  Heathsville,  is  98  miles  ne.  of  Rich- 
mond. It  is  a  handsome  village,  situated  near  the  head  of  Coan 
River,  a  navigable  stream  emptying  into  the  Potomac.  It  contains 
a  Methodist  church,  several  mercantile  and  mechanical  establish- 
ments, and  about  60  dwellings. 


NOTTOWAY. 

NoTTowAT  was  formed  in  1788,  from  Amelia,  and  named  from 
the  Nottoway  tribe  of  Indians,  from  whom,  also,  the  river  running 
on  its  southern  boundary  received  its  name.  It  is  drained  by  tribu- 
taries of  the  Appomattox  and  the  Nottoway.  Its  length  is  22, 
breadth  12  miles.  Over  two  million  pounds  of  tobacco  are  annu- 
ally produced  in  this  county.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  2,490,  slaves 
7,071,  free  colored  168  ;  total,  9,719. 

Nottoway  C.  H.,  on  the  Little  Nottoway,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  county,  67  miles  sw.  of  Richmond,  contains  15  or  20  dwellings. 
It  was  at  CoL  Wand's,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county,  that  the 
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celebrated  Peter  Francisco  had  a  battle  with  nine  of  Tarleton's 
cavalry  in  1781 ;  for  an  account  of  which  see  Buckingham* 


OHIO. 


Ohio  was  formed  in  1776,  from  the  district  of  West  Augusta:  it 
is  14  miles  long,  with  a  mean  width  of  10  miles.  It  is  bounded 
westerly  by  the  Ohio  River,  into  which  empty  several  creeks  of 
the  (bounty.  The  surface  is  much  broken,  but  the  soil,  especially 
on  the  water-courses,  is  very  fertile.  Over  one  million  bushels  of 
bituminous  coal  are  annually  mined  in  the  county.  Pop.  in  I84O9 
whites  12,842,  slaves  212,  free  colored  303  ;  total,  13,357. 

West  Liberty  is  situated  12  miles  ne.  of  Wheeling,  and  5  from 
the  Ohio  River.  It  was  established  in  Oct,  1787,  and  Moses  Chap- 
laine,  Zachariah  Sprigg,  George  IVTCullock,  Charles  Wills,  Van 
Swearingan,  James  Mitchell,  and  Benjamin  Briggs,  gentlemen, 
were  appointed  trustees  for  laying  out  the  town,  at  which  place 
the  county  buildings  had  been  erected.  It  remained  the  county- 
seat  until  Brooke  county  was  formed,  in  1797,  when  the  courts 
were  removed  to  Wheeling. 

Wheeling  City,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county,  is  situated  up- 
on an  alluvial  area  on  the  Ohio  River,  on  both  sides  of  Wheeling 
creek,  351  miles  from  Richmond,  264  from  Washington  city,  56 
miles  from  Pittsburg,  and  31  from  Washington,  Pa.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  bold  hills,  containing  inexhaustible  quantities  of 
bituminous  coal,  from  which  the  numerous  manufactories  of  the 
town  are  supplied  at  a  trifling  expense.  It  is  furnished  with  water 
from  the  Ohio  by  water-works.  It  contains  a  handsome  court- 
house, a  jail,  county  oflices,  2  academies,  2  banks  and  a  savings' 
institution,  a  fire  and  marine  insurance  company,  and  1  Episco- 
pal, 1  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  1  Unionist,  1  German  Methodist,  1  Lu- 
theran, and  2  Presbyterian  churches,  a  Friends'  meeting-house» 
and  religious  societies  belonging  to  the  Reformed  Baptists  or  Dis- 
ciples, Swedenborgians,  and  Reformed  Methodists;  97  stores,  7 
commission  and  forwarding  houses,  4  iron  foundries,  4  steam-en- 
gine factories,  8  glass-houses,  in  several  of  which  cut-glass  is 
manufactured,  4  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  with  carding  ma- 
chines, 2  paper-mills,  4  saw-mills,  3  white  and  sheet-lead  and  cop' 
peras  factories,  2  daily,  1  weekly,  and  1  semi-monthly  newspapers, 
together  with  many  flouring  mills  in  it  and  vicinity,  and  mechani'^ 
cal  and  manufactift*ing  establishments  of  a  lesser  note. 

A  beautiful  and  substantial  stone  bridge  crosses  Wheeling  creek* 
The  city  contains  about  1000  dwellings ;  over  twenty  steamboats 
are  owned  here,  and  all  which  navigate  this  portion  of  the  Ohio 
stop  at  its  wharves.  The  national  road  passes  through  Wheeling, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  the  Uni<m.    Zane  » 


idand  lies  on  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  dty,  and  ii  owed  hf  t^ 
aationftl  road.    Wheeling  isthe  largest  town  in  western  Virginia 
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Bridgt  mrr  Wht*lmg  Or—k 
In  1810  its  population  was  914 ;  in  1620, 1,667 ;  1830,  0,321 ;  1840, 
7,686.  Prom  the  advuitages  of  iti  location,  ita..  Wheeling  must 
erentnally  be  a  piaoe  of  great  btuinen.  The  vast  mnltttude  of 
emigrants  constantly  passing  throngh  it  to  the  far  west,  increase 
its  trade,  and  impart  to  it  an  air  of  bostle  and  biuiiten  peonliarly 
animating. 

Id  1T69,  {my  Withen,)  Col.  Ebeneur  Z>m,  hi>  brothers  Silai  and  JonaUiBn,  with 
•ome  othen  fn>n>  the  louth  branch  of  the  Fotomsc,  viailad  ths  Ohio  for  the  purpoM  <^ 
making  improveinenli,  and  Kvenlly  proceeded  tu  select  poaitions  for  thsir  futun  rvai- 
doDce.  Thej  chon  for  theii  resideace  the  siU  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Wbeding,* 
and  having  made  the  requiaite  prepaiBtioni  nttonied  to  tbeic  former  homes,  and  brought 
oat  their  families  Ihe  ensuing  year.  The  Zanes  were  men  of  enterprrse,  tempend  with 
pnidencei  and  directed  bj  sound  judgment.  To  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  thne 
three  brothers,  Ihe  Wheeling  selUement  wai  mainly  indabled  (or  its  secuiity  and  pre- 
nrvation  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  this  place, 
other  settlements  were  made  at  different  points,  both  above  and  below  Wheeling,  and 
the  country  on  Buffalo,  Short,  and  Gnve  creeks. 

Mito  to  tlwi  memlaiwil  above,  m  drcnnutaacs  biok  place  wlilch  pnHBU  the  Rmifeu  jnteblllty  cf  tbe 

die  name  ofWheelUii  wai  coarFmid  npoa  lUicIlr.    AEnmiHiB  nnUeDBn  In  Uw  anadty  oTi  nuka. 
Uc  prteu,  direct  lh«i  Boropt.  of  the  name  of  initimn,  whkh  wu  hli  orilvitnntiy  of  the  bwm 
BStehiaarTeiBankiaihnDfhiha  tleltml  Buuim,Hmm  the  nbnriilBee  of  thla  Moaor.iia  ' 
Ihs  Ohio  Utb.  pitebel  hli  eMUniiiBenl  at  the  mouth  oTllie  pie«Bt  well-known  Wb««lla|l  I 

detfiallwdti^uieorUinibiiianaiyanllr-"- ...-—. *^,  * .• 

■lar,  he  I ■-■  ■■ ■'-  -■- -~ 


■ball  be  w  lonier.    The  Itnuidcn  of  lb*  dirthaated  Iti  DiUucnphy,  dace  whlcli  It  Is 

I t..  »j_    r —    WBIM.! 
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wrlMen  Wbfcllnr"— A»m'<  J3>Wt  >/  Wktilimg  far  ital.     ' 

.. . J . .^.._  .J,  ^,  Smcricaan™™  by  Mr.  Ji 

" 'be  fulloKlBt  tndlUoB,  eiplanaturr  of  Ihb. 

!r  by  Ihe  DeliHm.  lived  wlUi  then  Btb 


It  b  itated  la  ■  eeaiBDIilcaUon  lo  the  AmerlcaB  hnnt  by  Mr.  Jno.  While.  Ihil 
- * Tbe' 


ItWfiV.  wUcbilinlAeathef^^aJktsJ.    Tbe  fulloKlBt  tredlUon,  eiplanalury  of  Ihb, 
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A  traveller  in  this  region  in  1802,  thus  describes  Wheeling  as  it 
was  then : — 

Wheeling,  situated  on  one  of  the  high  banks  of  the  Ohio,  waa  not  in  existence  12 
years  ago.  At  present  it  contains  about  70  houses,  built  of  planks,  which,  as  in  all  the 
rising  towns  of  the  United  States,  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  several  toises.  This 
little  town  is  confined  by  a  long  hill,  from  a  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  toises' 
in  height,  the  base  of  which  is  not  further  from  the  river  than  two  hundred  toises.  In 
this  interval  the  houses  are  built ;  they  form  only  one  street,  having  one  road  in  the  mid. 
die.  «  •  •  Here  are  12  or  15  well-provided  stores,  from  which  the  inhabitants  for 
20  miles  round  are  supplied.  This  small  town  also  participates  in  the  exportation  trade 
carried  on  between  Pittsburg  and  the  western  country.  Several  of  the  traders  of  Phil- 
adelphia prefer  sending  their  merchandise  here,  although  it  is  a  day's  journey  further ; 
but  this  slight  inconvenience  is  amply  compensated  by  the  advantage  they  derive,  in 
avoiding  the  long  circuit  made  by  the  Ohio  on  quitting  Pittsburg,  in  which  the  very  nu- 
merous shallows  and  the  want  of  rapidity  in  the  current  during  the  summer,  retard  the 
navigation. 

At  Wheeling  we  lodged  with  Capt.  Reymcr,  who  keeps '  a  tavern  at  the  sign  of  the 
Wugon,  and  takes  boarders  for  two  piasters  [$2]  a  week.  The  living  is  very  good  at 
his  house  for  this  money,  for  provisions  are  not  dear  here.  Twelve  fowls  are  sold  for  a 
piaster,  [$1,]  and  a  quintal  [100  weight]  of  flour  was  not  worth  more  than  a  piaster  and 
a  half. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Wheeling,  was  the 
siege  of  Fort  Henry,  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1777.  The  bravery  and  perseverance  of  the  little  band  who 
defended  it  against  more  than  thirty  times  their  number  of  savages, 
led  on  by  the  notorious  Simon  Girty,  was  such  as  to  rank  it  among 
the  most  memorable  events  of  border  warfare.  An  account  of  this 
siege  we  abridge  from  the  communication  of  Mr.  George  S.  M. 
Kiernan,  in  the  American  Pioneer : — 

Fort  Henry  stood  immediately  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  abcut  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  Wheeling  creek.  It  is  said  to  have  been  planned  by  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke, 
and  was  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Ebenezer  Zane  and  John  Caldwell. 
It  was  originally  called  Fort  Fincastle,  and  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  settlers  in 
Dunmore's  war.  The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Fort  Henry,  in  honor  of  Patrick 
Henry.  The  fort  was  built  on  open  ground,  and  covered  a  space  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  acre.  It  was  a  parallelogram,  having  a  block-house  at  each  comer,  with  lines  of 
stout  pickets,  about  eight  feet  high,  extending  from  one  block-house  to  another.  Within 
the  enclosure  were  a  storehouse,  barrack.rooms,  garrison-well,  and  a  number  of  cabins 
for  the  use  of  families.  The  principal  entrance  was  through  a  gateway  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  fort,  next  to  the  then  straggling  village  of  Wheeling,  consisting  of  about  25 
log-houses. 

The  savages,  variously  estimated  at  from  380  to  500  warriors,  having  been  abund- 
antly supplied  with  arms  and  provisions  by  the  Britisli  governor,  Hamilton,  at  Detroit, 
and  led  on  by  Girty,  were  brought  before  the  walls  of  Fort  Henry  before  Col.  Shepherd, 
the  commandant,  knew  of  their  real  design.  Some  symptoms  of  their  propinquity  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  had,  the  night  previous,  sought  shelter 
within  the  fort. 

The  garrison  numbered  only  42  fighting  men,  all  told,  counting  those  advanced  in 
years  as  well  as  those  who  were  mere  boys.  A  portion  of  them  were  skilled  in  Indian 
warfare,  and  all  were  excellent  marksmen.  The  storehouse  was  amply  supplied  with 
muskets,  but  was  sadly  deficient  in  ammunition. 

The  next  morning  Col.  Shepherd  dispatched  a  man,  accompanied  by  a  negpro,  on  an 
errand  a  short  distance  from  the  fort  The  white  man  was  brought  to  the  ground  by  a 
blow  from  the  firelock  of  an  Indian  ;  but  the  negro  escaped  back  into  the  fort,  and  gave 
intelligence  that  they  had  been  waylaid  by  a  party  of  Indians  in  a  cornfield. 

As  soon  as  the  negro  related  his  story,  the  colonel  dispatched  Captain  Samuel 
Mason,  with  fourteen  men,  to  dislodge  the  Indians  from  the  field.  Captain  Mason  with 
his  party  marched  through  the  field,  and  arrived  almost  on  the  bank  of  the  creek  with- 
out findmg  the  Indians,  and  had  already  commenced  a  retrograde  movement  when  he 
was  suddenly  and  furiously  assailed  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  by  the  whole  of  Girty's 
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anny.  The  oaptam  ralHed  his  men  from  the  coniiiBioii  prodoeed  by  thie  miezpected 
demonstration  of  the  enemy,  and  inttantly  comprehendinff  the  ntnatkm  in  which  he  wat 
placed,  rallantly  took  the  iead,  and  hewed  a  paaeage  thron^h  the  savage  phalanx  that 
opposed  him.  in  this  desperate  conflict  more  than  half  the  little  band  were  slain,  and 
their  leader  aererdy  wounded.  Intent  on  retreating  back  to  the  fort,  Masco  jwitd 
sapidly  on  with'  the  remnant  of  his  command,  the  Indians  following  closely  in  putsait. 
One  by  one  these  deyoted  soldiers  fell  at  the  crack  of  the  enemy's  rifle.  An  Indian 
who  eagerly  porsaed  Captain  Mason,  at  length  orertook  him ;  and  to  make  sore  hii 
prey,  fired  at  him  from  the  distance  of  five  paces ;  bat  the  shot,  althon^  it  look  efleet, 
did  not  disable  the  captain,  who  immediately  tamed  aboat,  and  barling  his  gun  at  the 
head  of  his  parsaer,  felled  him  to  the  earth.  The  fearlessness  with  which  this  act  was 
performed  caused  an  inyolontary  dispersion  of  the  gang  of  Indians  who  led  the  poraoit ; 
and  Mason,  whoae  extreme  exhaustion  of  physical  powen  prevented  him  from  reaching 
the  fort,  was  fortunate  enough  to  hide  himself  in  a  pile  of  fallen  timber,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  siege.  Only  two  of  his  men  survived  the  skir- 
mish, and  they,  like  their  leader,  owed  their  safety  to  the  heaps  of  logs  and  bmah  that 
abounded  in  the  cornfield. 

As  soon  as  the  critical  situation  of  Captain  Mason  became  known  at  the  fort.  Captain 
Ogle,  with  twelve  volunteers  Aom  the  garrison,  sallied  forth  to  cover  his  retreat    Thii 
noble,  self-devoted  band,  in  their  eagemei  to  press  forward  to  the  relief  of  their  sufiisr- 
ing  fellow-soldiers,  fell  into  an  am^scade,  and  two-thirds  of  their  number  were  slain 
upon  the  spot    Sergeant  Jacob  Ogle,  though  mortally  wounded,  managed  to  escape 
with  two  soldiers  into  the  woods,  while  Captain  Ogle  escaped  in  another  directioo,  and 
found  a  place  of  concealment,  which,  like  his  brother  officer.  Captain  Mason,  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  as  long  as  the  siege  continued.     Immediately  after  the  departure  of 
Captain  Ogle*s  command,  three  new  volunteers  left  the  garrison  to  overtake  and  reiu- 
force  him.    These  men,  however,  did  not  reach  the  cornfield  until  after  the  bloody 
scenes  had  been  enacted,  and  barely  fotmd  time  to  return  to  the  fort  before  the  Indian 
host  appeared  before  it    The  enemy  advanced  in  two  ranks,  in  open  order,  their  left 
flank  reaching  to  the  river  bank,  and  their  right  extending  into  the  woods  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.    As  the  three  volunteers  were  about  to  enter  the  gate,  a  few  random 
shots  were  fired  at  them,  and  instantly  a  loud  whoop  arose  on  the  enemy*s  left  flank, 
which  passed  as  if  by  concert,  along  the  line  to  the  extreme  right,  until  the  welkin  was 
filled  with  a  chorus  of  the  most  wild  and  startling  character.    This  salute  was  responded 
to  by  a  few  well^rected  rifle-shots  from  the  lower  block-houses,  which  produced  a 
manifest  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers.    They  discontinued  their  shouting  and 
retired  a  few  paces,  probably  to  await  the  coming  up  of  their  right  flank,  which,  it  would 
seem,  had  been  directed  to  make  a  general  sweep  of  the  bottom,  and  then  approach  the 
stockade  on  the  eastern  side. 

At  this  moment  the  gfarrison  of  Fort  Henry  numbered  no  more  than  twelve  men  and 
boys.  The  fortunes  of  the  day,  so  far,  had  been  fearfully  against  them  ;  two  of  their 
best  officers  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  original  force  were  missing.  The  exact 
fate  of  their  comrades  was  unknown  to  them,  but  they  had  every  reason  to  appreh«id 
that  they  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  Still  they  were  not  dismayed  ;  their  mothers,  sisters, 
wives,  and  children,  were  assembled  around  them ;  they  had  a  sacred  char^  to  protect, 
and  they  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last  extremity,  and  confidently  trusted  in  Heaven  for 
the  successful  issue  of  the  combat 

When  the  enemy's  right  flank  came  up,  Girty  changed  his  order  of  attack.  Parties 
of  Indians  were  placed  in  such  of  ttie  village  hoases  as  commanded  a  view  of  the  Uock- 
houses ;  a  strong  body  occupied  the  yard  of  Ebenezer  Zane,  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
fort,  using  a  paling-fence  as  a  cover,  while  the  greater  part  were  post^  under  cover  in 
the  edge  of  the  cornfield,  to  act  ofl*en8ively  or  serve  as  a  corps  of  reserve,  as  occasioi 
might  require.  These  dispositions  having  been  made,  Girty,  with  a  white  flag  in  lus 
hand,  appeared  at  the  window  of  a  cabin,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  in 
the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  He  read  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Hamilton, 
and  promised  them  protection  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  swear  alliance 
to  the  British  crown.  He  warned  them  to  submit  peaceably,  and  admitted  ha  inabilitj 
to  restrain  the  passions  of  his  warriors  when  they  once  became  excited  with  the  atrife 
of  battle.  Colonel  Shepherd  promptly  told  him  in  reply,  that  the  garrison  would  never 
surrender  to  him,  and  that  he  could  only  obtain  possession  of  the  fort  when  there  re- 
mained no  longer  an  American  soldier  to  defend  it  Girty  renewed  his  propositicm,  bat 
before  he  finished  his  harangue,  a  thoughtless  youth  in  one  of  the  block-houses  fixed  a 
gun  at  the  speaker,  and  brought  the  conference  to  an  abrupt  termination.     Giity 
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appeared,  and  in  about  fifteen  minntee  the  Indians  opened  the  siege  by  a  general  die- 
charge  of  rifles. 

It  was  yet  <|uite  early  in  the  morning,  the  sun  not  having  appeared  above  the  sammit 
of  Wheeling  hill,  and  the  day  is  represented  to  have  been  one  of  surpassing  beauty. 
The  Indians,  not  entirely  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  garrison,  kept  up  a  brisk  fire 
for  the  space  of  six  hours  without  much  intermission.  The  little  garrison,  in  spite  of  its 
heterogeneous  character,  was,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  composed  of  sharp-shooters. 
Several  of  them,  whose  experience  in  Indian  warfare  gave  them  a  remarkable  degree 
of  coolness  and  self-possession  in  the  face  of  danger,  infused  confidence  into  the  young ; 
and,  as  they  never  fired  at  random,  their  bullets,  in  most  cases,  took  effect.  The  Indians, 
on  the  contrary,  gloated  with  their  previous  success,  their  tomahawks  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  Mason's  and  Ogle's  men,  and  all  of  them  burning  with  impatience  to  rush  into 
the  fort  and  complete  their  work  of  butchery,  discharged  their  guns  against  the  picket!, 
the  gate,  the  logs  of  the  block-houses,  and  every  other  object  that  seemed  to  shelter  a 
white  man.  Their  fire  was  thus  thrown  away.  At  length  some  of  their  most  daring 
warriors  rushed  up  close  to  the  block-houses,  and  attempted  to  make  more  sure  work  by 
firing  through  the  logs  ;  but  these  reckless  savages  received,  from  the  well-directed  riflev 
of  the  frontiersmen,  the  fearful  reward  of  their  temerity.  About  one  o'clock  the  Indiaas 
discontinued  their  fire,  and  fell  back  against  the  base  of  the  hill. 

The  stock  of  gunpowder  in  the  fort  having  been  nearly  exhausted,  it  was  determined 
to  seize  the  favorable  opportunity  offered  bv  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  to  send  for  • 
keg  of  powder  which  was  known  to  be  in  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Zane,  about  60  yards 
from  the  gate  of  the  fort  The  person  executing  this  service  would  necessarily  expose 
himself  to  the  danger  of  being  shot  down  by  the  Indians,  who  were  yet  safficiently  near 
to  observe  every  thing  that  transpired  about  the  works.  The  colonel  explained  the  mat- 
ter to  his  men,  and,  unwilling  to  order  one  of  them  to  undertake  such  a  desperate  en- 
terprise, inquired  whether  any  man  would  volunteer  for  the  service.  Three  or  four 
young  men  promptly  stepped  forward  in  obedience  to  the  call.  The  colonel  informed 
them  that  the  weak  state  of  the  garrison  would  not  justify  the  absence  of  more  than  one 
man,  and  that  it  was  for  themselves  to  decide  who  that  person  should  be.  The  eager- 
ness felt  by  each  volunteer  to  undertake  the  honorable  mission,  prevented  them  from 
making  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  commandant ;  and  so  much  time  was  con. 
sumed  in  the  contention  between  them,  that  fears  began  to  arise  that  the  Indians  would 
renew  the  attack  before  the  powder  could  be  procured.  At  this  crisis,  a  young  lady» 
the  sister  of  Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane,  came  forward  and  desired  that  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  execute  the  service.  This  proposition  seemed  so  extravagant  that  it  met  with 
a  peremptory  refusal ;  but  she  instantly  renewed  her  petition  in  terms  of  redoubled  ear- 
nestness, and  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonel  and  her  relatives  failed  to  dissuade 
her  from  her  heroic  purpose.  It  was  finally  represented  to  her  that  either  of  the  younff 
men,  on  account  of  his  superior  fleetness  and  familiarity  with  scenes  of  danger,  woula 
be  more  likely  than  herself  to  do  the  work  successfully.  She  replied,  that  the  danger 
which  would  attend  the  enterprise  was  the  identical  reason  that  induced  her  to  offer  her 
services,  for,  as  the  garrison  was  very  weak,  no  soldier's  life  should  be  placed  in  need- 
less jeopardy,  and  that  if  she  were  to  fall  her  loss  would  not  be  felt  Iler  petition  was 
ultimately  granted,  and  the  gate  opened  for  her  to  pass  out.  The  opening  of  the  gate 
arrested  the  attention  of  several  Indians  who  were  straggling  through  the  village.  It 
was  noticed  that  their  eyes  were  upon  her  as  she  crossed  the  open  space  to  reach  her 
brother's  house ;  but  seized,  perhaps,  with  a  sudden  freak  of  clemency,  or  believing  that 
a  woman's  life  was  not  worth  a  load  of  gunpowder,  or  influenced  by  some  other  unex- 
plained motive,  they  permitted  her  to  pass  without  molestation.  When  she  reappeared 
with  the  powder  in  her  arms,  the  Indians,  suspecting,  no  doubt,  the  character  of  her 
burden,  elevated  their  firelocks  and  discharged  a  volley  at  her  as  she  swiftly  glided  to- 
wards the  gate  ;  but  the  balls  all  flew  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  fearless  girl  reached 
the  fort  in  safety  with  her  prize.  The  pages  of  history  may  furnish  a  parallel  to  the 
noble  exploit  of  Elizabeth  Zane,  but  an  instance  of  grreater  self-devotion  and  moral  intre- 
pidity is  not  to  be  found  anywhere.* 

About  half  past  2  o'clock,  the  Indians  put  themselves  again  in  motion,  and  advanced 
to  renew  the  siege.  As  in  the  first  attack,  a  portion  of  their  warriors  took  possession  of 
the  cabins  contiguous  to  the  fort,  while  others  availed  themselves  of  the  cover  aflbrded 
by  Zane's  paling.fence.    A  large  number  posted  themselves  in  and  behind  a  Uaekimith* 

*  Thli  heroin*  (says  Withen)  had  bat  recenUy  retamad  ftom  Philadelphia,  where  the  had  received 
her  education,  and  waa  totally  onosed  to  such  scenes  as  were  daily  exhibited  <mi  the  fhmtier.    Bhs 
ried  twleiB,  and  Is,  or  was  a  few  yean  since,  Uviaf  in  Ohio  with  her  husband,  a  Mr.  Claike. 
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■hop  and  ftable  that  stood  opposite  the  northern  line  of  pickets ;  and  another  party, 
probably  the  strongest  of  all,  stationed  themselves  under  cover  of  a  worm-leDce  and  sev- 
eral large  piles  of  fallen  timber  on  the  south  side  of  the  fort  The  siege  was  now  re- 
opened from  the  latter  quarter — a  strong  gang  of  Indians  advancing  under  cover  of 
some  large  stumps  that  stood  on  the  side  of  the  declivity  below  the  fort,  and  renewing 
the  combat  with  loud  yells  and  a  brisk  fire.  The  impetuosity  of  the  attack  oo  the  south 
side  brought  the  whole  garrison  to  the  two  lower  block-houses,  from  which  they  were 
enabled  to  pour  out  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  While  the  gar- 
rison was  thus  employed,  a  party  of  18  or  20  Indians,  armed  with  rails  and  biUets  of 
wood,  rushed  out  of  Zane*s  yard  and  made  an  attempt  to  force  open  the  gate  of  the 
fort  Their  design  was  discovered  in  time  to  defeat  it ;  but  they  only  abandoned  it 
after  five  or  six  of  their  number  had  been  shot  down.  Upon  the  failure  of  this  scheme, 
the  Indians  opened  a  fire  upon  the  fort  from  all  sides,  except  from  that  next  to  the  river, 
which  afibrded  no  shelter  to  a  besieging  host  On  the  north  and  the  east  the  battle 
raged  most  fiercely ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  assailants  on  the  south, 
the  unfavorableness  of  the  ground  prevented  them  fiom  prosecuting  with  much  vigor  the 
attack  which  thev  had  commenced  with  such  fury. 

The  rifles  usetf  by  the  garrison,  towards  evening  became  so  much  heated  by  continued 
firing,  that  they  were  rendered  measurably  useless ;  and  recourse  was  then  had  to  mns. 
kets,  a  full  supply  of  which  was  found  in  the  storehouse.  As  darkness  set  in,  the  firs 
of  the  savages  grew  weaker,  though  it  was  not  entirely  discontinued  until  next  morning. 
Shortly  after  nightfall,  a  considerable  party  of  Indians  advanced  within  60  yards  of  the 
fort,  bringing  with  them  a  hollow  maple  log,  which  they  had  converted  into  a  field-piece, 
by  plugging  up  one  of  its  ends  with  a  block  of  wood.  To  give  it  additional  strength,  a 
quantity  of  chains,  taken  from  the  blacksmith-shop,  encompassed  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  It  was  heavily  charged  with  powder,  and  then  filled  to  the  muizle  with  pieces  of 
stone,  slugs  of  iron,  and  such  other  hard  substances  as  could  be  found.  The  canncm 
was  graduated  carefully  to  discharge  its  contents  against  the  gate  of  the  fort  When 
the  match  was  applied  it  burst  into  many  fragments ;  and  although  it  made  no  eSed 
upon  the  fort,  it  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  Indians  who  stood  by  to  witness  its 
discharge.  A  loud  yell  succeeded  the  failure  of  this  experiment,  and  the  crowd  dis- 
persed. By  this  time  the  Indians  generally  had  withdraw^  from  the  siege,  and  falleo 
back  against  the  hill  to  take  rest  and  food.  Numbers  of  stragglers,  however,  lurked 
about  the  village  all  night,  keeping  up  an  irregular  fire  on  the  fort,  and  destroying  what- 
ever articles  of  furniture  and  household  comfort  they  chanced  to  find  in  the  cabins. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Francis  Duke,  a  son-in-law  of  Col.  Shepherd,  arrived  from  the 
Forks  of  Wheeling,  and  was  shot  down  by  the  Indians  before  he  could  reach  the  gate  of 
the  fort.  About  4  o'clock  next  morning,  (September  28th,)  Col.  Swearingen,  with  14 
men,  arrived  in  a  perioguc  from  Cross  creek,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  fight  his  way 
into  the  fort  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

About  daybreak,  Major  Samuel  McColloch,  with  40  mounted  men  from  Short  creek, 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  little  garrison.  The  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  McCoUoch^ 
men,  though  closely  beset  by  the  Indians,  entered  in  safety ;  but  McColloch  himself 
was  not  permitted  to  pass  the  gateway  :  the  Indians  crowded  around  him  and  separated 
him  from  his  party.  A/tcr  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  force  his  way  to  the  gate,  he 
wheeled  about  and  galloped  with  the  swiftness  of  a  deer  in  the  direction  of  Wheeling 
hill. 

The  Indians  might  easily  have  killed  him.  But  they  cherished  towards  him  an 
almost  phrcnsied  hatred  ;  for  he  had  participated  in  so  many  encounters  that  almost 
every  warrior  personally  knew  him.  To  take  him  alive,  and  glut  their  full  revenge  by 
the  most  fiendish  tortures,  was  their  object ;  and  they  made  almost  superhuman  exer- 
tions to  capture  him.  He  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  but  soon  became  completely  hemmed 
in  on  three  sides,  and  the  fourth  was  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice  of  150  feet  de- 
scent, with  Wheeling  creek  at  its  base.  Supporting  his  rifle  in  his  left  hand,  and  care- 
fully adjusting  his  reins  with  the  other,  he  urged  his  horse  to  the  brink  of  the  bluff*,  and 
then  made  the  leap  which  decided  his  fate.  In  the  next  moment  the  noble  steed,  still 
bearing  his  intrepid  rider  in  safety,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice.  McColloch  imme- 
diately dashed  across  the  creek,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indians. 

After  the  escape  of  Major  McColloch,  the  Indians  concentrated  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  soon  after  set  fire  to  all  the  houses  and  fences  outside  the  fort,  and  killed  about 
300  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  settlers.  They  then  raised  the  siege,  and  took  up 
their  line  of  march  to  some  other  theatre  of  action. 

During  the  investiture,  not  a  man  witliin  the  fort  was  killed,  and  only  one  wonndfld* 
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and  that  woond  was  a  iliffht  one.  But  the  Ion  saitained  by  the  whites  during  the 
envy's  inroad  was  remarkably  levere.  Of  the  43  men  who  were  in  the  fort  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  no  lets  than  23  were  killed  in  the  cornfield  before  the  8ie|re  com- 
menced. The  two  men  who  had  been  sent  down  the  river  the  previous  night  in  a  oanoe* 
were  intercepted  by  the  Indians  and  killed  also ;  and,  if  we  include  Mr.  Duke  in  the 
list,  the  lofls  sustained  by  the  settlement  amounted  to  26  killed,  besides  four  or  fire 
wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  was  from  60  to  100.  Agreeably  tiS  their  ancient  custom, 
they  removed  their  dead  from  the  field  before  the  siege  was  raised  ;  the  extent  of  their 
loss  is  therefore  merely  conjectural. 

The  defence  of  Fort  Henry,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  garrisoii 
and  the  forty-fold  superiority  of  the  besieging  host,  was  admirably  conducted.  Foremost 
on  the  list  of  these  brave  frontier  soldiers  was  Col.  Shepherd,  the  commandant  of  the 
fort,  whose  good  conduct  on  this  occasion  gained  for  him  the  appointment  of  county- 
lieutenant  from  Gov.  Patrick  Henry.  The  brothers  Silas  and  Ebenexer  Zaue,  and  Joan 
Caldwell,  men  of  influence  in  the  community,  and  the  first  settlers  at  Wheeling,  are 
spoken  of  as  having  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  battle.  Besides  the  names 
aJready  mentioned,  those  of  Abraham  Rogers,  John  Linn,  Joseph  Biggs,  and  Robert 
Lemmon  must  not  be  omitted,  as  they  were  among  the  best  ludian-fighters  on  the  fron. 
tier,  and  aided  much  in  achieving  the  victory  of  the  day.  The  lady  of  Ebenezer  Zane, 
together  with  several  other  females  in  the  fort,  undismayed  by  the  sanguinary  strife  that 
was  going  on,  employed  themselves  in  running  bullets  and  preparing  patches  for  the  use 
of  the  men  ;  and,  by  their  presence  at  every  point  where  they  could  make  themselves 
useful,  and  by  their  cheering  words  of  encouragement,  infused  new  life  into  the  soldiers, 
and  spurred  them  on  in  the  performance  of  uieir  duty.  The  noble  act  of  Elizabeth 
Zane,which  has  already  been  related,  inspired  the  men  with  an  enthusiasm  which  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  affair  at  Fort  Henry  was  em- 
phaticaUy  one  of  the  battles  of  the  revolution.  The  northwestern  Indians  were  as 
much  the  mercenary  troops  of  Great  Britain  as  were  the  Hessians  and  the  Waldeckers, 
who  fought  at  Bennington,  Saratoga,  and  in  New  Jersey.  If  the  price  received  by  the 
Indians  for  the  scalps  of  American  citizens  did  not  always  amount  to  the  daily  pay  of 
the  European  minions  of  England,  it  was,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
American  savages  and  the  German  hirelings  were  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  British  army. 

A  full  descriptipn  of  the  many  feats  of  bravery  displayed  by  the 
early  settlers  of  western  Virginia  in  their  wars  with  the  Indians, 
would  fill  volumes.  The  preceding  account  of  the  siege  of 
Fort  Henry,  shows  how  much  was  effected  by  a  combination  of 
a  few  individuals  against  a  vastly  superior  force  of  savages  ;  the 
following  extracts  from  Doddridge,  show  how  much  was  accom- 
plished by  the  bravery,  skill,  and  activity  of  single  individuals — 
some  of  whom  were  mere  children — in  the  desperate  warfare  car- 
ried on  against  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontier : 

Lewis  Wetzel. — Lewis  Wetzel  was  the  son  of  John  Wetzel,  a  German,  who  settled 
on  Big  Wheeling,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  river.  He  was  among  the  first  adven- 
turers into  that  part  of  the  country.  His  education,  like  that  of  his  cotemporaries,  was 
that  of  the  hunter  and  warrior.  When  a  boy,  he  adopted  the  practice  of  loading  and 
firing  his  rifle  as  he  ran.  This  was  a  means  of  making  him  so  destructive  to  the  Indians 
afterwards. 

When  about  thirteen  years  old,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  together  with 
his  brother  Jacob,  about  eleven  years  old.  Before  he  was  taken  he  received  a  slight 
wound  in  the  breast  from  a  bullet,  which  carried  off  a  small  piece  of  his  breast-bone 
The  second  night  after  they  were  taken,  the  Indians  encamped  at  the  Big  Lick,  twentv 
miles  from  the  river,  on  the  waters  of  M'Mahan's  creek.  The  boys  were  not  confined. 
After  the  Indians  had  fallen  asleep,  Lewis  whispered  to  his  brother  Jacob  that  he  must 
get  up  and  go  back  home  with  him.  Jacob  at  first  objected,  but  afterwards  got  up  and 
went  along  with  him.  When  they  had  got  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  camp, 
they  sat  down  on  a  log.  **  Well,'*  said  I^wis,  **  we  can't  go  home  barefooted ;  I  will  go 
back  and  get  a  pair  of  moccasins  for  each  of  us ;"  and  accordingly  did  so,  and  returned. 
After  sitting  a  little  longer,  **  Now,"  says  he,  "  I  will  go  back  and  get  father's  gun,  and 
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theA  w«ll  ■taif  Thw  be  eibetod.  Tliey  had  not  timT«IUd  ibr  on  th»  tnil  bj  wImIi 
tbexemine,  beln«  they  hQftrd  the  IndiuitoQiiitiif  after  tii^  Itwaeamoodlightiilll^ 
Wheo  the  lodiane  oame  pretty  nifh  them,  they  stepped  ande  into  the  boihea,  let  theaa 
paw,  then  ML  faito  their  rear,  and  travelled  on.  On  the  reCun  of  the  Indians  they  did 
the  same.  They  wen  then  panmed  by  two  Indiana  on  honeback,  whom  they  dodoed 
in  the  same  wwr.  The  next  day  they  reached  Wheeling  in  eafety,  cioming  fimn  theln- 
dian  shore  to  wheelinf  island  on  a  laft  of  their  own  making.  By  this  time  Lewie  had 
beoome  almost  spent  uom  his  wound. 

In  the  year  1783,  after  Crawford's  defeat,  Lewis  went  with  a  Thomas  MiUs»  whohad 
been  in  this  campaign,  to  get  his  hotse,  whieh  he  had  left  near  the  place  whers  St  Claim- 
vitte  now  stands.  At  the  Indian  springs,  two  miks  from  St  daunsriUe,  on  the  ¥fhnA- 
ing  road,  they  were  met  by  about  Ibrty  Indians,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  straggkn 
Amn  the  campaign.  The  Indians  and  white  men  discorered  each  other  about  the  same 
moment  Lewis  fired  fini  and  killed  an  Indian,  while  the  Indians  wounded  BfiUs  in  the 
heel,  who  was  soon  oreitaken  and  killed.  Foarof  the  Indians  then  singled  out*  dnaped 
their  guns,  and  pursued  WetieL  Wetsel  loaded  bis  rifle  as  he  ran.  A&i  runningaboot 
half  a  mile,  one  of  the  Indians  hsTing  got  within  eight  or  ten  siepeof  bim,  Wetael 
wheeled  round  and  shot  him  down,  ran,  and  loaded  his  gun  as  before.  After  going 
about  three  quaiten  of  a  mile  further,  a  second  Indian 'came  so  close  to  him,  that  when 
he  turned  to  fire,  the  Indian  caught  the  muitle  of  the  gun,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  he 
•ad  the  Indian  had  a  eerere  wring."  He  howerer  succeeded  in  bringtug  the  mmoele  to 
the  Indian's  breast,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot  By  this  time,  he  as  well  as  the  Ti^^^my 
were  pretty  well  tired ;  yet  the  pursuit  was  continued  by  the  two  remaining  Tmtt^nff 
Wetiel,  as  before,  loaded  his  gun,  and  stopped  several  times  during  this  latter  chaee : 
when  he  did  BO,  the  Indians  treed  themselTee.  After  going  something  more  than  a  raile^ 
Wetsel  took  sdvantage  of  a  little  open  piece  of  gromid  over  which  the  Indians  wera 
passing,  a  short  distance  behind  him,  to  make  a  sudden  stop  for  the  purpoee  of  AamUt^ 
the  foremoet,  who  got  behind  a  little  sapling  which  was  too  small  to  corer  his  body. 
Wetiel  shot,  and  broke  his  thigh.  The  wound  inthe  issue  proved  fatal  Thelastof  the 
Indians  then  ga?e  a  little  yell,  and  said,  '*  No  catch  dat  man,  gun  always  loaded,"  and 
gave  up  the  chase,  glad  no  doubt  to  get  off  with  bis  life. 

It  is  said  that  Lewis  Wetiel,  in  the  course  of  the  Indian  wars  in  this  part  of  the  eoon- 
tnr,  killed  twenty-seven  Indians,  besides  a  number  more  along  the  frontier  settlements 
of  Kentucky. 

Adam  Poe* — In  the  summer  of  1783,  a  party  of  seven  Wyandots  made  an  incursion 
into  a  settlemont  some  distance  below  Fort  Pitt,  and  several  miles  from  the  Ohio  River. 
Here  finding  an  old  man  alone  in  a  cabin,  they  killed  him,  packed  up  what  plunder  they 
could  find,  and  conunenced  their  retreat  Amongst  their  party  was  a  celebrated  Wyan- 
dot chief,  who,  in  addition  to  his  fame  as  a  warrior  and  counsellor,  was,  as  to  his  size 
and  strength,  a  real  giant. 

The  news  of  the  visit  of  the  Indians  soon  spread  through  the  neighborhood,  and  a  party 
of  eight  good  riflemen  was  collected  in  a  few  hours  for  the  purpose  of  punning  the  In- 
dians.  In  this  party  were  two  brothers  of  the  names  of  Adam  and  Andrew  Poe.  Tbey 
were  both  famous  for  courage,  size,  and  activity.  This  little  party  commenced  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Indians  with  a  determination,  if  possible,  not  to  sufier  them  to  escape,  as  they 
usually  did  on  such  occasions,  by  making  a  speedy  flight  to  the  river,  crossing  it,  and 
then  dividing  into  small  parties,  to  meet  at  a  distant  point  in  a  given  time.  The  pursuit 
was  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  night  after  the  Indians  had  done  the  mischief 
In  the  morning  the  party  found  themselves  on  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  which  led  to  the 
river.  When  arrived  within  a  little  distance  of  the  river,  Adam  Poe,  fearing  an  ambus- 
cade, left  the  party,  who  followed  directly  on  the  trail,  to  creep  along  the  brink  of  the 
river  bank,  under  cover  of  the  weeds  and  bushes,  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Indians, 
should  he  find  them  in  ambuscade.  He  bad  not  gone  far  before  he  saw  the  Indian  rafts 
at  the  water's  edge.  Not  seeing  any  Indians,  he  stepped  softly  down  the  bank,  with  his 
rifle  cocked.  When  about  half  way  down,  he  discovered  the  large  Wyandot  chief  and 
a  small  Indian,  within  a  few  steps  of  him.  They  were  standing  with  their  guns  cocked, 
and  looking  in  the  direction  of  our  party,  who  by  this  time  had  gone  some  distance 
lower  down  the  bottom.  Poe  took  aim  at  the  large  chief,  but  his  rifle  missed  fire.  The 
Indians  hearing  the  snap  of  the  gun-lock,  instantly  turned  round  and  discovered  Poe, 
who  being  too  near  them  to  retreat,  dropped  lus  gun,  and  sprang  from  the  bank  upon 
them,  and  seizing  the  large  Indian  by  the  clothes  on  his  breast,  and  at  the  same  time 
embracing  the  neck  of  the  small  one,  threw  them  both  down  on  the  ground,  himself  being 
oppermost    The  small  Indian  soon  extricated  himself,  ran  to  the  raft,  got  his  tomahawlC 
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and  attempted  to  diipatch  Poe,  the  large  Indian  holding  him  iSut  in  his  arma  with  aU  ha 
might,  the  better  to  enable  hia  fellow  to  effect  hii  porpoae.  Poe,  however,  ao  well  watched 
the  motioDB  of  his  asBailant,  that,  when  in  the  act  of  aiming  hii  blow  at  hii  head,  by  a 
Tigoroue  and  well-directed  kick  with  one  of  hia  feet,  he  etaggerpd  the  savage,  and 
kiMKsked  the  tomahawk  out  of  hii  hand.  This  failure,  on  the  part  of  the  small  Indian* 
waa  reproved  by  an  exclamation  of  contempt  from  the  large  one. 

In  a  moment  the  Indian  canght  up  his  tomahawk  again,  approached  more  cantionsly, 
brandishing  his  tomahawk,  and  making  a  number  of  feigned  blows  in  defiance  and  de- 
rision. Poe,  however,  still  on  his  guard,  averted  the  real  blow  from  his  head,  by  throw- 
ing up  his  arm  and  receiving  it  on  his  wrist,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded  ;  bat 
not  so  as  to  lose  entirely  the  use  of  his  hand.  In  this  perilous  moment,  Poe,  by  a  vio- 
lent effort,  broke  loose  from  the  Indian,  snatched  np  one  of  the  Indians'  guns,  and  shot 
the  small  Indian  through  the  breast,  as  he  ran  up  a  third  time  to  tomahawk  him.  The 
large  Indian  was  now  on  his  feet,  and  grasping  Poe  by  a  shoulder  and  leg,  threw  him 
down  on  the  bank.  Poe  instantly  disengaged  himself,  and  got  on  his  feet.  The  Indian 
then  seized  him  again,  and  a  new  struggle  ensued,  which,  owing  to  the  slippery  state  of 
the  bank,  ended  in  the  fall  of  both  combatants  into  the  water.  In  this  situation,  it  was 
the  object  of  each  to  drown  the  other.  Their  efibrts  to  effect  their  purpose  were  con- 
tinued for  some  time  with  alternate  success,  sometimes  one  being  under  the  water  and 
aometimes  the  other.  Poe  at  length  seized  the  tuft  of  hutr  on  the  scalp  of  the  Indian, 
with  which  he  held  his  head  under  water,  until  he  supposed  him  drowned.  Relaxing  hir 
hold  too  soon,  Poe  instantly  found  his  gigantic  antagonist  on  his  feet  again,  and  ready 
for  another  combat.  In  this  they  were  carried  into  the  water  bejrond  t^dr  depth.  In 
this  situation  they  were  compelled  to  loose  their  hold  on  each  other,  and  swim  for  mutual 
safety.  Both  sought  the  shore,  to  seize  a  gun  and  end  the  contest  with  bullets.  The 
Indian,  being  the  best  swimmer,  reached  the  land  first  Poe  seeing  this,  immediately 
turned  back  into  the  water,  to  escape,  if  passible,  being  shot,  by  diving.  Fortunately, 
the  Indian  caught  up  the  rifle  with  which  Poe  bad  killed  the  other  warrior.  At  thia 
juncture,  Andrew  Poe,  missing  his  brother  from  the  party,  and  supposing  from  the  report 
of  the  gun  which  he  shot,  that  he  was  either  killed  or  engaged  in  connict  with  the  In- 
dians, hastened  to  the  spot  On  seeing  him,  Adam  called  out  to  him  to  "  kill  the  big 
Indian  on  shore."  But  Andrew's  gun,  like  that  of  the  Indian's,  was  empty.  The  coo- 
test  was  now  between  the  white  and  the  Indian,  who  should  load  and  fire  first  Very 
fortunately  for  Poe,  the  Indian  in  loading  drew  the  ramrod  from  the  thimbles  of  the 
•  stock  of  the  gun  with  so  much  violence  that  it  slipped  out  of  his  hand,  and  fell  a  little 
distance  from  tiim.  He  quickly  caught  it  up,  and  rammed  down  his  bullet  This  little 
delay  gave  Poe  the  advantage.  He  shot  the  Indian  as  he  was  raising  his  gun  to  take 
aim  at  him. 

As  soon  as  Andrew  had  shot  the  Indian,  he  jumped  into  the  river  to  assist  his  wounded 
brother  to  shore  ;  but  Adam,  thinking  more  of  the  honor  of  carrying  the  scalp  of  the  big 
Indian  home  as  a  trophy  of  victory  than  of  his  own  safety,  urged  Andrew  to  go  back, 
and  prevent  the  struggling  savage  from  rolling  himself  into  the  river  and  escaping.  An- 
drew's solicitude  for  the  life  of  his  brother  prevented  him  from  complying  with  this  re- 
quest. In  the  mean  time,  the  Indian,  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  scalp  even  in  the  ago* 
nies  of  death,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  river  and  getting  into  the  current,  so  that  hia 
body  was  never  obtained.  An  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place  during  this  conflict. 
Just  as  Andrew  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  bank  for  the  relief  of  his  brother,  one  of  the 
party  who  had  followed  close  behind  him,  seeing  Adam  in  the  river,  and  mistaking  hint 
for  a  wounded  Indian,  shot  at  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder.  He  however  re- 
covered from  his  wounds.  During  the  contest  between  Adam  Poe  and  the  Indiana,  the 
party  had  overtaken  the  remaining  six  of  them.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
five  of  the  Indians  were  killed.  Our  loss  was  three  men  killed,  and  Adam  Poe  severely 
wounded.  Thus  ended  this  Spartan  conflict,  with  the  loss  of  three  valiant  men  on  oar 
part,  and  with  that  of  the  whole  Indian  party  excepting  one  warrior.  Never  on  any 
occasion  was  there  a  greater  display  of  desperate  bravery,  and  seldom  did  a  conflict  take- 
place,  which,  in  the  issue,  proved  fatal  to  so  great  a  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  it 

The  fatal  result  of  this  little  campaign,  on  the  side  of  the  Indians,  occasioned  a  ani- 
versal  mourning  among  the  Wyandot  nation.  The  big  Indian  and  his  four  brothers,  aU 
of  whom  were  killed  at  the  same  place,  were  among  the  most  distinguished  chiefs  andl 
warriors  of  their  nation. 

The  big  Indian  was  magnanimous  as  well  as  brave.  He,  more  than  any  other  indU 
vidual,  contributed,  by  his  example  and  influence,  to  the  good  character  of  the  Wyan* 
dota  for  lenity  towards  their  prisoners.    He  wouU  not  sumr  them  to  be  killed  or  ill- 
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tiMtnd    Th«  merey  to  capthrci  wm  m  homiidbie  dbtinctiMi  m  the  chMBtwr  rf  Uit 
Wyaiidota,  and  w«t  wdtt  imdanlood  Iqr  oar  fint  wttleny  iili^ 
||  m  fintimate  dicnmitnimft  to  fidl  into  their  handi. 

tie  J9k»§9m94 — ^In  tho  fiUl  of  the  ymr  1793,  two  boyiof  tlio  nuna  of  John  oad  Homy 
Jtkaammf  the  fint  thirteen  and  the  latter  ele?en  jean  old,  whoae  parenta  fifed  in  Car- 

Ster*!  etation,  a  little  diatanee  above  the  month  of  Short  ereekf  on  the  eaet  aide  of  the 
o  Bi?er,  were  aent  ont  in  the  ereninf  to  bunt  the  cowa.  At  the  foot  of  a  hffl,  attbe 
baek  of  the  bottom,  they  eat  down  under  a  bickoiy  tree  to  craekaome  note.  Tbtj  aoon 
law  two  men  eoming  towaidi  them»  one  of  whom  had  a  bridle  in  hie  hand.  Beinf 
diiiiifl  like  white  men,  they  miatook  them  for  their  father  and  an  nnele,  in>  aeareh  oi 
honea.  When  they  diacovered  their  miatake,  and  attempted  to  ran  off,  the  Indiani^ 
pohitinf  their  gone  at  them,  toU  them  to  itop  or  they  would  kill  them.  They  hallodv 
and  were  taken  prieonera 

The  Indiana,  beinr  in  pnranit  of  honea,  oondneted  the  boya  by  a  cironitow  roate  over 
the  Short  creek  hill*  m  learch  of  theni,  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  they  halted  at  a 
apring  in  a  hollow  place,  about  three  milee  from  the  fort.  Here  they  kindled  a  email 
m,  cooked  and  ate  aome  yictuala,  and  prepared  to  repoee  for  the  night.  Henry,  the 
ymugeat  of  the  boya,  during  the  ramble  had  afiected  the  greateat  ■atiataetion  at  miTing 
been  taken  priaoner.  He  aaid  hia  father  waa  a  hard  maater,  who  kept  him  alwaya  at 
hard  work,  and  allowed  him  no  play ;  but  that  for  hia  part  he  wiabed  to  live  in  the  woode 
and  be  a  hunter.  Thia  deportment  toon  brought  him  into  intimacy  with  one  of  the  In- 
dtane,  who  could  ineak  very  good  Enf^iah.  The  Indiana  frequently  aaked  the  boya  if  they 
knew  of  any  gooa  horeea  running  in  the  woode.  Some  time  before  they  halted,  one  ot 
the  Indiane  |^ve  the  laigeet  of  the  boya  a  little  bag,  which  he  auppoaed  contained  money, 
and  n»de  him  carry  it  ' 

When  night  came  on  the  fire  waa  covered  op,  the  boys  pinioned,  and  made  to  lie  down 
together.  The  Indiana  then  placed  their  hoppia  straps  over  them,  and  lay  down,  one  on 
each  side  of  thera,  on  the  ends  of  the  straps^  Pretty  late  in  the  night  the  Indiana  foil 
asleep ;  and  one  of  them  becoming  cold,  caught  hold  of  John  in  his  arms,  and  tamed 
him  over  on  the  outside.  In  this  situation,  the  boy,  who  had  kept  awake,  found  meana 
to  get  hia  hauda  looee.  He  then  whiiqiered  to  hia  brotlier,  made  him  get  up,  and  untied 
Ub  arma.  lliia  done,  Henry  thought  of  nothing  but  running  off  aa  faat  as  possible ;  but 
when  about  to  atart,  John  caught  hold  of  him,  aaying,  **  We  muat  kill  these  Indiana  be* 
fore  we  go."  After  aome  heaitation,  Heniy  agreed  to  make  the  attempt  John  then 
took  one  of  the  rifles  of  the  Indians,  and  piaoA  it  on  a  log,  with  the  munle  cloae  to  the  * 
head  of  one  of  them.  He  then  cocked  the  gun,  and  placed  nis  little  brother  at  the  breech, 
with  bis  finger  on  the  trigger,  with  instructions  to  pull  it  as  soon  as  he  should  strike  the 
other  Indian. 

He  then  took  one  of  the  Indian's  tomahawks,  and  standing  astride  of  the  other  In- 
dian, struck  him  with  it.  The  blow,  however,  fell  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  to  one 
aide,  so  as  not  to  be  fatal.  The  Indian  tlien  attempted  to  spring  up  ;  but  the  little  fel- 
low repeated  his  blows  with  such  force  and  rapidity  on  the  skull,  that,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  the  Indian  lay  still  and  began  to  quiver."  At  the  moment  of  the  first  stroke  giren 
by  the  elder  brother  with  the  tomahawk,  the  younger  one  pulled  the  trigger,  and  shot 
away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Indian's  lower  jaw.  This  Indian,  a  moment  aAer 
receiving  the  shot,  began  to  flounce  about  and  yell  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  The 
boys  then  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  fort,  and  reached  it  a  little  before  daybreak. 
On  getting  near  the  fort  they  found  the  people  all  up  and  in  great  agitation  on  their  ac 
count  On  hearing  a  woman  exclaim,  **  Poor  little  fellows,  they  are  killed  or  taken 
prisonen !"  the  oldest  one  answered,  **  No,  mother,  we  are  here  yet" 

Having  brought  nothing  away  with  them  from  the  Indian  camp,  their  relation  of  what 
had  taken  place  between  them  and  the  Indiana  was  not  fully  credited.  A  small  party 
waa  soon  made  up  to  go  and  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  report  Thia  party 
the  boys  conducted  to  the  spot  by  the  shortest  route.  On  arriving  at  the  place,  they 
found  the  Indian  whom  the  oldest  brother  had  tomahawked,  lying  dead  in  the  camp :  the 
other  had  crawled  away,  and  taken'  his  gun  and  shot-pouch  with  him.  After  scalping 
the  Indian,  the  party  returned  to  the  fort ;  and  the  same  day  a  larger  party  went  out  to 
look  after  the  wounded  Indian,  who  had  crawled  some  distance  from  the  camp  and  con. 
coaled  himself  in  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree,  where,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  hia 
wound,  with  a  Spartan  bravery  he  determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  Hav- 
ing fixed  his  gun  for  the  purpose,  on  the  approach  of  the  men  to  a  proper  distance,  he 
took  aim  at  one  of  them,  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  his  gun  missed  fire.  On  hearing 
the  snap  of  the  lock,  one  of  the  men  exclaimed,  *'  I  ahodd  not  like  to  be  killed  by  n 
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^•ad  Indian  !*'  The  putf  concluding  that  the  Indian  w 
but  to  ntreat,  and  ralum  and  look  (or  him  after  nnie  t 
be  could  Dot  be  found,  having  crawled  away  and  conceale 
Hii  skeleton  and  gun  were  found  nme  time  aRcrwards. 

The  Indiana  who  were  hilled  were  greal  wBrrion,  and  ver;  wealthy.  The  bag,  which 
was  aupposed  lo  contain  money,  it  was  conjectured  waa  got  by  one  of  the  party  who  went 
«qt  fint  in  the  morning.  On  hearing  the  report  of  the  boys,  he  slipped  off  by  himaalf, 
and  reached  the  place  before  the  parly  arrived.  For  oome  time  aflflrwardi  he  appeorod 
to  have  a  greater  plenty  of  money  than  hia  ncighhon. 

'ThelndianilhemaelTeadidhr "    " 

with  Gen.  Wayne,  a  friend  of  tl 

Short  creek,  what  had  become  of  the  boys  who  killed  tl 

that  they  lived  at  the  aame  place  with  their  parents.     The  Indian  replied,  "  Yon  have 

not  done  right ;  you  should  make  kings  of  those  boyi." 


die  at  mi;  rate,  tbonclit 

On  returning,  howcTer, 
nscir  in  nme  other  place. 


Id  the  bravery  of  these  two  boyi.     After  their  treaty 
'  '"  4,  made  inqniiT  of  a  man  from 
a  IndiatuT    He  wu  onawared 


ORANGE. 

OsANQB  was  formed  in  1734,  from  Spottaylvania,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  color  of  the  soil  in  its  upper  or  mountainoun  portion. 
Its  original  limits  comprised  the  whole  of  Virginia  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.     It  is  now  22  m.  long,  with  a  variable  width  of  from  5  to  SO 


The  Church  of  the  "  Blind  F> 


miles.  The  Rapid  Ann  forms  its  sw.  boundary.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Gold  is  found  in  the  county, 
and  in  1840  the  value  produced  amounted  to  884,000.  Pop.  in 
1840,  whites  3,575,  slaves  5,304,  free  colored  186;  total,  9,125. 

Orange  C.  H.,  is  80  miles  nw.  of  Richmond,  and  92  miles  from 
Washington  City.  It  contains  5  mercantile  stores,  1  Episcopal 
and  1  Methodist  church,  and  a  population  of  about  350.  Bar- 
boursville,  12  miles  sw.,  and  Gordonsville,  10  miles  s.  of  the  C.  H., 
are  small  places.  The  latter  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  Louisa 
rail-road,  and  about  70  miles  from  Richmond. 

Near  the  little  village  of  Gordonsville,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 

stands  an  old  church.    It  is  an  humble  unpainted  structure  of  . 

53 
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woody  yet  there  clings  about  it  a  peculiar  interesl — an  intarert 
which  all  most  feel  who  have  read— -and  who  has  not  T — the  pa- 
thetic descripti<m  of  the  Blind  Preacher  by  the  British  Spy : 

It  WW  one  StudKff  (Mtyt  ht,)  mt  I  tim?iBlted  thronfli  tfae  eomtj  of  Oiufo,  Ihat  my 
•JO  WW  oaoght  by  adnrter  of  bonw  tied  netr  a  rohioiii  old  wooden  bonae  in  the  ibteett 
■ot  far  ih>m  the  loadaide.  Hannf  fireqnently  aeen  raeh  oljeota  befiwe,  in  timTellin« 
tbroogli  tbeie  etatee,  I  had  no  diffieultj  in  mideiatandiDg  that  thii  WM  a  pineeoff 
nlkriooi  worship. 

Anrotkm  alone  shoold  have  etopped  me,  to  join  in  the  dntiei  of  the  oongiofatieii;  hot 
I  mwt  oonfem  that  eniioaity  to  hear  the  preaoher  of  aiich  a  wikkmem  ww  not  tin  lewt 
of  my  motifea.  On  enteringi  I  ww  atnm  with  hia  pretematoral  appearance.  Hm  waa 
a  tall  and  very  fpare  old  man.  Hia  head,  which  ww  eorered  with  a  white  fiaan  oap^ 
Ida  ahiiTelled  hands,  and  hia  Toice,  were  all  ihakiny  under  the  infloenoe  of  a  pakj  ;  aad 
a  few  moments  ascertained  to  me  that  he  ww  pernctlT  blind. 

The  first  emotions  which  tauched  my  breast  were  those  of  mini^ed  pity  and  venera- 
tion. Bot  sJi !  sacred  God !  how  soon  were  all  my  feelings  changed !  The  lipa  of 
Flato  were  never  more  worthy  of  a  prognostic  swarm  of  bees,  than  were  the  lipa  of  this 
holy  man  !  It  ww  a  day  of  the  administration  of  the  sacrament ;  and  hia.  subject,  of 
oonrw,  WW  the  pasnon  of  our  Saviour.  I  had  heard  the  subject  handled  a  thonaand 
tfanea.  I  had  thoufffat  it  exhausted  long  ago.  little  did  I  suppose,  that  in  the  wild 
woods  of  America  I  ww^to  meet  with  a  man  whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this  topic 
a  new  and  more  suUime  pathoe  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  distribute  the  mystic  symbols,  there  ww  a  peculiar, 
a  more  than  human  solemnity  m  his  air  and  manner,  which  made  my  blood  run  cold, 
and  my  whole  frame  shiver. 

He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  suflforin^  of  our  Saviour ;  his  trial  before  Pilate ;  hia 
weent  up  Calvary ;  his  crucifixion,  and  his  death.  I  knew  the  whole  hiitory ;  but  never, 
mtil  then,  had  I  heard  the  circumstances  so  aeleoted,  ao  arranged,  ao  colored !  It  ww 
all  new,  and  I  seemed  to  have  heard  it  fbr  the  first  time  in  my  life.  His  enunciation 
WW  BO  deliberate  that  hia  voice  trembled  on  every  syllable,  and  every  heart  in  the  aawm. 
biy  trembled  in  unison.  Hia  peculiar  phiaasa  had  that  force  of  deacrntion  that  the 
anginal  acene  appeared  to  be,  at  that  moment,  acting  before  our  eyes.  We  saw  the  very 
fecea  of  the  Jews :  the  staring,  frightlbl  distoctfens  of  malice  and  rage.  We  ww  the 
buffet ;  my  soul  kindled  with  a  flame  of  indignation,  and  my  hands  were  involuntarily 
and  convolBively  clenched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the  forgiving  meekness  of  our  Saviour ; 
when  he  drew,  to  the  life,  his  blessed  eyes  streaming  in  tears  to  heaven ;  his  voice 
breathing  to  God  a  soflt  and  gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on  his  enemies,  **  Fatlier,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do'* — the  voice  oi  the  preacher,  which  had  all  ak>ng 
faltered,  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  his  utterance  being  entirely  obstructed  by  the 
force  of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  burst  into  a  loud  and 
irrepressible  flood  of  grief.  The  efi*ect  is  inconceivable.  The  whole  house  resounded 
with  the  mingled  groans,  and  sobs,  and  shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had  subsided  so  far  as  to  pennit  him  to  proceed. 
Indeed,  judging  by  the  usual,  but  fallacious  standard  of  my  own  weakness,  I  began  to 
be  very  uneasy  for  the  situation  of  the  preacher.  For  I  could  not  conceive  how  he 
would  be  able  to  let  his  audience  down  from  the  height  to  which  he  had  wound  them, 
without  impairing  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his  subject,  or  perhaps  shocking  them 
by  the  abruptness  of  the  fall.  But — no  ;  the  descent  was  as  beautiful  and  sublime  w 
the  elevation  had  been  rapid  and  enthusiastic 

The  first  sentence,  with  which  he  broke  the  awful  silence,  was  a  quotation  from  Rous- 
seau,  **  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God  !'* 

I  despair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  short  sentence,  unless 
you  could  perfectly  conceive  the  whole  manner  of  the  man,  as  well  w  the  peculiar  crisis 
m  the  discourse.  Never  before  did  I  completely  understand  what  Deraoethenes  meant 
by  laying  such  stress  on  delivery.  You  are  to  bring  before  you  the  venerable  figure  of 
the  preacher  ;  his  blindness  constantly  recalling  to  your  recollection  old  Homer,  Oaaian, 
and  Milton,  and  associating  with  his  performance  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  their 
geniuses.  You  are  to  imagme  that  you  hear  his  slow,  solemn,  well>accented  enuncia- 
tion, and  his  voice  of  aflfectinf,  trembling  melody ;  you  are  to  remember  the  pitch  of 
passion  and  enthusiasm  to  which  the  congregation  were  raiwd ;  and  then  the  fyw  min- 
utes of  portentow,  death-like  ailenca,  which  reigned  throughout  the  house ;  the  proaofaer 
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ttmomng  his  white  handkerchief  from  hii  aged  fkce,  (even  yet  wet  from  the  recent 
torrent  of  hie  tears,)  and  slowly  stretching  forth  the  palsied  hand  which  holds  it,  begins 
the  sentence,  "  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher" — then  pausing,  raising  his  other  hand» 
pressing  them  both  clasped  together  with  warmth  and  energy  to  his  breast,  lifting  his 
"  sightless  balls"  to  heaven,  and  pouring  his  whole  soul  into  his  tremulous  voice—*'  but 
Jesus  Christ — like  a  God  !"  If  he  had  been  indeed  and  in  truth  an  angel  of  light,  the 
effect  could  scarcely  have  been  more  divine. 

Whatever  I  had  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  sublimity  of  Massillon,  or  the  force  of 
Bourdaloue,  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  power  which  I  felt  from  the  delivery  of  this 
simple  sentence.  The  blood,  which  just  before  had  rushed  in  a  hurricane  upon  my  brain, 
and,  in  the  violence  and  agony  of  my  feelings,  had  held  my  whole  system  in  suspense, 
now  ran  back  into  my  heart  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe — a  kind  of  shud- 
dering delicious  horror !  The  paroxysm  of  blended  pity  and  indignation  to  which  I 
had  been  transported,  subsided  into  the  deepest  self-abasement,  humility,  and  adoration. 
I  had  just  been  lacerated  and  dissolved  by  sympathy  for  our  Saviour  as  a  fellow- 
creature  ;  but  now,  with  fear  and  trembling,  I  adored  him  as — '*  a  God  !** 

If  this  description  give  you  the  impression  that  this  incomparable  minister  had  any 
thing  of  shallow,  theatrical  trick  in  his  manner,  it  does  him  great  injustice.  I  have 
never  seen,  in  any  other  orator,  such  a  union  of  simplicity  and  majesty.  He  has  not  a 
gesture,  an  attitude,  or  an  accent,  to  which  he  does  not  seem  forced  by  the  sentiment 
which  be  is  expressing.  His  mind  is  too  serious,  too  earnest,  too  solicitous,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  too  dignified,  to  stoop  to  artifice.  Although  as  far  removed  from  ostentation 
as  a  man  can  be,  yet  it  is  clear  from  the  train,  the  style,  and  substance  of  his  thoughts, 
that  he  is  not  only  a  very  polite  scholar,  but  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound  erudition. 
I  was  forcibly  struck  with  a  short,  yet  beautiful  character  which  he  drew  of  our  learned 
and  amiable  counUyman,  Sir  Robert  Boyle.  He  spoke  of  him  as  if  "  his  noble  mind 
had,  even  before  death,  divested  herself  of  all  influence  from  his  frail  tabernacle  of  flesh  ;** 
and  called  him,  in  his  peculiarly  emphatic  and  impressive  manner,  "  a  pure  intelligence : 
the  link  between  men  and  angels." 

This  man  has  been  before  my  imagination  almost  ever  since.  A  thousand  times,  as  I 
rode  along,  I  dropped  the  reins  of  my  bridle,  stretched  forth  my  hand,  and  tried  to  imi- 
tate his  quotation  from  Rousseau  ;  a  thousand  times  I  abandoned  the  attempt  in  despair, 
and  felt  persuaded  that  his  peculiar  manner  and  power  arose  from  an  energy  of  soul 
which  nature  could  give,  but  which  no  human  being  could  justly  copy.  In  short,  he 
seems  to  be  altogether  a  being  of  a  former  age,  or  of  a  totally  difierent  nature  from  the 
rest  of  men.  £s  I  recall,  at  this  moment,  several  of  his  awfully  striking  attitudes,  the 
chilling  tide,  with  which  iny  blood  begins  to  pour  along  my  arteries,  renunds  me  of  the 
emotions  produced  by  the  mst  sight  of  Gray's  introductory  picture  of  his  bard  : 

*'  On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow, 

Frowns  o*er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  or  wo, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood ; 
(Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 

Streamed,  Vike  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air :) 
And  with  a  poet's  hand  and  prophet's  fire, 

BtmdE  the  deep  sottows  of  his  lyre.** 

Guess  my  surprise,  when,  on  my  arrival  at  Richmond,  and  mentioning  the  name  of 
this  man,  I  found  not  one  person  who  had  ever  before  heard  of  Jamet  Waddel !  ! 

#  «  «  *  #  # 

The  above  description  of  the  blind  preacher  has  been  admired 
by  thousands,  and  many  have  supposed  it  to  be  fiction.  Although 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  written,  it  is  only  within  a  few 
months  that  a  laudable  curiosity  has  been  gratified,  to  know  the 
history  of  one  whose  eloquence  drew  forth  such  high  encomiums 
from  the  accomplished  author  of  the  British  Spy.  This  has  beed 
done  in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Waddel,  publisned  recently  in  the 
Watchman  of  the  South,  by  James  W.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  late  pro- 
fessor in  the  college  at  Princeton,  and  grandson  of  the  blind 
Sreacher.  From  this  memoir  the  following  sketch  is  principally 
erived : — 
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Jamb8  Waddel,  D.  Dm  was  bom  in  the  north  of.  Ireland  in  1739,  and  was  brought 
bv  bis  parents,  in  his  infancy,  to  America.  They  settled  hi  the  soatheastom  part  oi 
rennsylvania,  near  the  state  line,  on  White  Clay  creek.  To  the  advice  of  an  ezoellcDt 
and  pious  mother,  Mr.  Waddel  ascribed  his  first  religious  conyictions.  She  waa  a  wo- 
man of  eminent  Christian  knowledge  and  piety,  and  brought  with  her  to  this  eoootry 
the  methods  of  ancient  Scottish  Presbyterianism.  When  about  13  years  of  age*  he  was 
sent  to  and  educated  at  the  academy  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Finley,  at  Nottingham,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  be  studied  the  classics,  mathematics,  logic,  and  those  branches  indispen. 
sable  for  the  learned  callings.  Such  was  bis  proficiency,  that  his  distinguished  ]»«eeptor 
soon  employed  him  as  an  assistant.  He  was  afterwards  an  assistant  teacher  in  another 
noted  Presbjrterian  school,  at  Pequea,  in  Lancaster  co.,  under  the  elder  Smith.  Alter 
passiDg  a  year  or  more  in  that  seminary,  in  pureuance  of  a  long-cherished  plan — as  it 
IS  thought,  to  devote  himself  to  teaching — ^he  set  forth  on  his  travds  for  the  south,  and 
finally  reached  Hanover  county,  in  Virginia.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  CoL 
Henry,  the  father  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  the  celebrated  Samuel  Davies.  Tlie  meeting 
with  Mr.  Davies  gave  a  direction  to  young  Waddel's  life.  We  next  find  him  in  Louisa, 
where  he  assisted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  in  his  school,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study 
of  theology.  He  was  licensed  as  a  Probationer,  April  5M,  1761,  by  the  (old)  Presbytery 
of  Hanover,  and  in  the  following  year,  1762,  accepted  a  call  to  the  churohes  of  Lancas- 
ter and  Northumberland.  There  he  found  so  much  hospitality,  intelligence,  and  polish, 
among  those  old  Virginia  gentry,  that  he  would  cheerfully  have  passed  his  life  among 
them,  but  for  the  ill  effects  of  the  climate.  There  was  then  a  brisk  trade  with  Great 
Britain  from  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  much  genuine  piety  among  the  merchants 
and  plantera  of  that  region.  Mr.  Waddel's  labon  were  not  slight,  as  be  had  three 
preaching  places,  viz. :  lAUcaster  C.  H.,  the  Forest  meeting-house,  and  the  Northumber- 
land meetme-bouse.  About  the  year  1768,  he  married  Mary  Gordon,  the  daughter  of 
Col.  James  Gordon,  ancestor  of  Gen.  Grordon  of  Albemarle.  The  Presbyterian  churohes 
of  the  Northern  Neck  owed  much  to  the  zeal  of  CoL  G.,  who  was  an  elder  in  the  church, 
and  after  his  death  they  visibly  declined,  and  were  finally  pretty  much  absorbed  in  the 
Baptists.  This  was  in  part  owing  to  their  estates  being  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  Brit- 
ish vessels,  who,  carrying  off  their  property,  led  to  the  decline  of  the  wealthy  Presby- 
terian families. 

About  the  year  1775,  Mr.  Waddel  removed  to  the  Tinkling  Spring  church,  in  Augwta. 
Although  almost  broken  down  by  disease,  his  frame  attenuated,  and  his  voice  impaired, 
yet  he  drew  crowds  of  hearera. 

In  1783  he  accepted  a  call,  and  gave  his  services  to  the  united  congregations  of 
Staunton  and  Tinkling  Spring.  He  remained  in  Augusta  about  seven  years,  during 
which  his  health  was  entirely  renovated.  His  salary  was  only  jC45  per  annum,  Virginia 
money. 

From  thence,  Mr.  Waddel  made  a  last  earthly  removal  to  an  estate  which  he  named 
Hopewell,  near  the  angle  of  Louisa,  Orange,  and  Albemarle.  While  here  he  preached 
at  the  "  D.  S."  church,  near  Charlottesville,  at  a  log-house  in  Clarkesville,  at  the  Brick 
church  near  Orange  C.  H.,  and  in  the  small  edifice  erected  by  himself,  represented  in 
the  preceding  view.  He  also  again  became  a  teacher.  Among  his  pupils  were  Meri- 
wether Clark  and  Governor  Barbour. 

Although  secluded  from  the  literary  world,  he  found  means  to  become  thoroughly 
versed  in  theology,  as  well  as  general  literature.  Mr.  Waddel  resided  in  Louisa  about 
20  years.  There  be  ended  his  days.  Sept  17th,  1805,  and,  according  to  his  request,  was 
buried  in  his  garden.  His  last  hours  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  a 
life  of  eminent  piety  and  singular  self-control. 

In  person  Dr.  Waddel  was  tall  and  erect,  and  when  a  young  man  he  is  said  to  have 
been  of  striking  appearance.  His  complexion  was  fair,  and  his  eyes  of  a  light  blue ; 
his  mien  unusually  dignified,  and  his  manners  elegant  and  graceful.  His  eloquence  has 
become  matter  of  tradition  in  Virginia.  It  electrified  whole  assemblies,  transfused  to 
them  the  speaker's  passion  at  his  will ;  "  a  species,'*  says  his  biographer,  **  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  which  I  have  seldom  heard  but  in  the  south.'*  Under  his  preaching,  au- 
diences were  irresistibly  and  simultaneously  moved,  like  the  wind.shaken  forest.  Espe- 
cially was  his  power  great  in  so  painting  sacred  scenes,  as  to  bring  the  bearer  into  the 
very  presence  of  the  object.  Even  his  ordinary  private  intercourse  was  an  uncommon 
treat  to  intellectual  persons,  and  occasioned  the  first  men  of  his  time  to  seek  his  com- 
pany. When  in  scornful  argument  he  was  like  the  sweeping  torrent,  carrying  every 
thing  before  it. 

It  was  in  1803,  when  Mr.  Waddel  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  life,  that  Mr.  Wizt» 
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under  tlw  ioeopaito  of  a  British  officer,  wrote  his  celebrated  descrifitioii.  It  has  often 
been  qnestioni^  how  far  the  acoomptished  author  rave  himself  the  license  of  fiction  in 
his  sketch.  It  may,  therefore,  be  obeerred,  that  Dr.  Waddel  was  well  known  in  Vir- 
ginia, his  pulpit  costume  was  different  from  that  described,  and  that  the  British  Spy, 
instead  of  being  a  transient  strang^er,  was  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  W.  and  his  family. 
Says  ProU  Alexander,  "  Mr.  Wirt  stated  to  me,  that  so  far  from  adding  colors  to  the 
picture  of  Dr.  WaddePs  eloquence,  he  had  fallen  below  the  truth.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  he  had  reason  to  believe,  that  in  a  different  species  of  oratory  he  was  fully 
equal  to  Patrick  Henry.  He  added,  that  in  regard  to  the  place,  time,  costume,  and  les- 
ser particulars,  he  had  used  an  allowable  liberty,  grouping  together  events  which  had 
occurred  apart,  and,  perhaps,  imagining  as  in  a  sermon,  observations  which  had  been  ut- 
tered by  the  fireside."  Patrick  Henry  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  Waddel  and  Davies 
were  the  greatest  orators  be  ever  heard.  The  elocution  of  those  men  was  not  that 
taught  by  masters,  or  that  practised  before  the  mirrors  of  colleges.  A  venerable  clergy, 
man  said,  **  When  other  men  preach,  one  looks  to  see  who  is  aflSscted ;  when  Dr.  Wad. 
del  preached,  those  not  affected  were  the  exception.  Whole  congregations  were  affect- 
ed."     Gov.  Barbour  declared,  that  Dr.  W.  surpassed  all  orators  he  ever  knew. 

Dr.  Waddel  on  some  occasions  employed  his  singular  faculty  in  the  revolution,  in 
patriotic  services,  and  once  addressed  Tate's  company,  at  Midway,  Rockbridge  county, 
previous  to  their  marching  to  the  south.  When  the  British  Spy  appeared,  the  old  gentle, 
man  was  unfeignedly  grieved  at  the  laudatory  notice  of  himself,  and  in  reply  to  a  com- 
plimentary letter  which  he  received,  he  dictated  the  words,  Haud  merita  latt#,  oppro- 
brium est — [Unmerited  praise  is  a  reproach,] 

His  independence  and  zeal  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  estsblished  church  ;  and 
he  was  one  time  fined  for  occupying  a  parish  church.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  afflicted  with  blindness.  After  several  years  his  sight  was  partially  restored  by  the 
operation  x>f  couching. 

A  most  touching  account  of  Dr.  WaddePs  restoration  to  sight  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Literary  Messenger.  From  it  we  derive  the  following :  For  eight  years  he 
had  been  blind,  a  stranger  equally  to  the  cheerful  light  of  day  and  the  cheering  faces  of 
kindred  and  friends.  In  the  lapse  of  time  great  changes  had  taken  place.  The  infant 
had  left  the  knee  to  rove  among  the  fields — ^the  youth  had  started  into  manhood,  and 
gone  forth  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  without  a  hope  that  the  eyes  of  his  venerable  father 
would  ever  rest  upon  him.  Like  the  evening  cloud  of  summer,  a  calm  and  holy  resig 
nation  settled  over  the  mind  of  this  man  of  God ;  but  the  dark  curtain  which  hung  ova 
the  organs  of  sight  seemed  destined  to  rise  no  more. 

After  an  operation  for  cataract,  which,  in  the  progress  of  some  years,  had  rendereo 
light  sensible,  and  then  objects  faintly  visible — a  well.constructed  convex  lens,  sent  by 
a  distant  friend,  enabled  him  in  a  moment  to  see  with  considerable  distinctness.  The 
scene  which  followed  in  his  family  around  was  most  moving.  The  father  could  again 
see  his  children,  who  riveted  his  attention  and  absorbed  his  soul.  Among  these  emo- 
tions of  intense  interest  and  varied  suggestion  were  visible  in  the  eye,  countenance,  and 
hurried  movements.  The  bursts  of  laughter — the  running  to  and  fro— the  clapping  of 
hands — ^the  sending  for  absent  friends— and  then  the  silent  tear  bedewing  the  cheek  in 
touching  interlude — the  eager  gaze  of  old  servants,  and  the  unmeaning  wonder  of  young 
ones — in  short,  the  happy  confusion  and  joy  was  such  a  scene  as  a  master's  pencil  might 
have  been  proud  to  sketch.  The  paroxjrsm  produced  by  the  first  application  of  the 
glasses  having  passed  away ;  behold !  the  patriarch  in  his  large  arm-chair,  with  his 
children  around  him,  scanning  with  affectionate  curiosity  the  bashful  group.  There 
was  a  visible  shyness  among  the  lesser  members  of  the  family  while  undergoing  this 
fatherly  scrutiny,  not  unlike  that  produced  by  a  long  absence.  The  fondness  of  a  father 
in  contemplating  those  most  dear  to  him  was  never  more  rationally  exemplified,  or  ex- 
quisitely enjoyed.  And  now  the  venerable  old  man  arose  from  his  seat,  and  grasped 
a  long  staff,  which  seemed  powerfully  but  momentarily  to  engage  his  attention — ^it  had 
been  the  companion  of  his  darkest  days,  the  pioneer  of  his  domestic  travels,  and  the 
supporter  of  a  weak  and  tottering  frame — ^he  then  proceeded  to  the  front  door  to  take  a 
view  of  the  mountains,  the  beautiful  southwest  ranee,  stretching  out  in  lovely  prospect 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles.  All  fodowed ;  and  the  mountain-scene,  though 
viewed  a  thousand  times  before,  was  now  gazed  upon  with  deeper  interest,  and  present- 
ed a  greater  variety  of  beauties  than  ever. 

About  four  miles  from  Orange  C.  H.,  on  a  slight  eminence,  is 
Montpelier,  which  was  the  seat  of  James  Madison,  President  of 


dM  United  StatM  from  1809  to  1817.    It  is  a.  large  btiok  bidldii^r. 
ha  interior  ia  ftmiiihad  with  plain,  but  rich  fhraitnre,  and  oma- 
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mented  with  basts,  pictures,  &c.  There  ia  an  extenaiTe  lawn  ia 
the  rear  of  the  mansion,  beyond  which  is  a  la^e  and  elegant  gar- 
den, containing  a  great  variety  of  both  Datire  and  exotic  plants. 
Mr.  Madison  died  at  Montpelter,  on  the  28th  of  Jane,  1836,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-seven,  deeply  lamented  as  a  national  Ion. 
Tlie  following  sketch,  from  the  New  York  Mirror,  is  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  and  passed  many  pleasant  hours  in  his  society : 

.  Gnat  oco&uoiu  produce  gnat  roco. 

^  r  \  ThsTccordioroarowD  couatty  bear  t«a- 

^^e^*-**,      ,«!:^«»-<«;-^/^   ''""rW'tl" '"f'.    In  ihe  eariy  and 

y  m  the  Utn  ^m  of  her  struggle!,  tbere 

won  not  waating  men  to  adviie  and  M 

>et  for  ■  natJoo'i  wvlfare.    Among  thoM  who  have  acted  ■  coaapioaoni  paM  in  building 

up  our  political  «nd  civil  inililutioni  for  more  than  oxtj  yean,  wat  J«hu  Hadiion, 

lirbo  hai  lateif  sunk  to  reat,  full  of  yean  and  honon. 

Mr.  MactiwD  wu  by  birth  a  Virginian,  and  wholly  adncated  in  thii  eonntry.  Ha 
waa  intended  for  a  itateaman  from  hia  youth,  and  made  himaelf  master  of  conatitutioaBl 
law,  when  it  waa  hardly  known  ax  a  acience  either  in  England  or  in  ttua  conatry.  He 
'WU  bom  00  the  aiiteentb  of  March,  1T5I,  and,  of  conna,  waa  in  all  the  aidor  and 
Aeilineia  of  yunth  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rerolBlion.  In  ITT5,  Mr.  Midieon  waa 
a  aaemW  of  the  legiilatnni  of  Virginia,  and  at  that  early  age,  was  distinguiahcd  for  hi* 
matarity  of  understanding  and  aage  prudence.  Ha  was  aoon  appointed  one  of  the  conn- 
oil  of  the  state.  During  the  whde  eventful  struggle,  Jamei  Hadiaou  had  the  confidence 
.of  the  state  of  Virginia ;  and,  aa  a  member  of  her  legialatnre,  waa  listened  to  with  pro. 
(bond  attention  when  he  braurht  forward  snndry  reaolnliana  for  the  focniatian  of  a  gcno. 
tml  govemmenl  for  the  United  State*,  baaed  Dpon  the  inefficiency  of  the  old  confedera. 
lion.  From  theae  resolutions  grew  a  convention  of  delegates  fWim  the  aeverml  statas, 
who,  in  cooclave,  [nvpared  a  form  of  a  coostitulion  to  ha  aubmilted  to  the  several  states 
for  their  diicnasioa,  approbation,  and  adoption.  Mr.  Madinn  wa*  a  member  of  thia  con- 
Tention,  as  a  delegate  ftnm  Virginia,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  ^lat 
vnlichtened  body,  of  which  Washington,  his  coUeagve,  was  president.    On  the  adoptiua 

'     '  on — a  wonderful  era  in  the  history  of  the  liberties  of  man — Mr.  Madi- 

'  Br  of  the  first  Congrasa,  and  took  an  active  part  in  aettinf  Iha 
U  (hit  period  publie  apniaa  ma  gnatlj  afiuted  by  the  nvda 
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and  false  opimons  acattered  through  the  oooDtry,  through  the  uieJium  of  the  opposition 
preaaes ;  this  was  grievous  to  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  and  three  mighty  minds, 
Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison,  formed  a  holy  alliance  to  enlighten  the  people  upon  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  constitution,  and  breaking  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  drew 
the  pure  waters  of  truth  for  the  gpod  of  the  people.  The  essays  from  the  pens  of  these 
worthies,  were  collected  in  a  volume,  called  the  Federalist,  which  now  stands  a  monu- 
ment of  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  that  age.  In  the  debates  of  the  first  Congress, 
Mr.  Madison  took  a  large  share.  It  was  an  illustrious  assemblage  of  patriots,  amon^ 
whom  there  often  arose  a  difierence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  political  policy,  but  all  were 
lovers  of  their  country,  and  laboring  for  her  best  interests.  Here  Mr.  Madison  acted 
with  the  Cabots  and  the  Ames*  of  the  east,  in  perfect  hsmiony.  It  was  reserved  lor 
an  after  age  to  feel  the  withering  effects  of  party  feuds.  These  were  hardly  discovered 
as  long  as  the  father  of  his  country  filled  the  presidential  chair.  In  the  administration 
of  his  successor,  a  separation  into  parties  took  place,  and  Mr.  Madison  ranked  himself 
on  the  side  of  Mr.  Jeffcreon  and  his  party.  During  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  Mr. 
Madison  was  secretary  of  state,  and  sustained  that  office  with  singular  ability.  He  held 
a  ready  pen,  had  a  clear,  philosophical  perception  of  the  great  pnnciples  on  which  the 
government  professed  to  act,  and  could  readily  produce  a  defence  of  the  course  pursued. 
No  secretary  ever  did,  or  ever  will  do  more  by  force  of  argument,  than  Mr.  Madison^ 
while  supporting  the  measures  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  * 

In  March,  1809,  Mr.  Madison  became  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
stormy  period.  France  and  England,  in  their  fierce  struggles  for  mastery,  forgot  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  outraged  our  independence.  In»ult  followed  insult  from 
both  countries,  for  the  three  first  years  of  his  administration  ;  but  he  was,  from  the  very 
elements  of  his  nature,  inclined  to  peace,  and  had  not  urged  preparations  for  war.  Ia 
1812,  war  was  declared,  without  preparation,  and  the  executive  of  the  United  States  had 
a  difficult  task  to  perform.  A  powerful  part  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the  war, 
some  for  one  reason,  and  some  for  another,  and  it  required  no  small  degree  of  moral 
courage,  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  at  such  a  crisis.  Mr.  Madison  was  not  a  militar]^ 
chieftain,  and  took  no  pleasure  in  the  glories  of  a  victory,  no  further  than  they  were 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  his  country ;  but  his  moral  courage  was  of  the  highest  or- 
der, that  which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  an  intention  of  doing  good.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  so  sagacious  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Madison,  saw  some  of  the  bless- 
ings that  were  to  flow  to/his  country  from  the  evils  of  war.  He  knew  that  nations,  at 
times,  hold  incorrect  opinions,  and  that  the  rude  shocks  of  war  are  the  only  remedies  for 
these  errors.  The  war  had  its  dark  and  bright  spots  on  the  tablets  of  fame,  but  its  re- 
sults were  altogether  fortunate.  The  necessity  of  a  navy  for  national  honor  and  protec. 
tion,  anchored  itself  into  the  firm  bosom  of  every  patriot,  with  such  a  hold  as  to  ride  out 
every  billow  and  whirlwind  of  faction.  By  this  war  we  were  taught  that  no  nation  could 
ever  claim  to  be  independent,  whose  resources  were  confined  to  agriculture  and  com-^ 
merce  alone.  By  this  war  we  became  a  manufacturing  people  to  a  respectable  extent  ; 
but  there  was  as  much  opposition  to  this  as  there  was  to  the  war.  This  goes  to  show, 
that  it  is  beyond  human  reason  to  foresee  what  may  be  best ;  but  all  will  agree  that  there 
should  always  be  wisdom  and  honesty  at  the  head  of  our  people,  to  make  the  most  ju- 
dicious use  of  every  event. 

In  1817,  when  the  reign  of  peace  was  established,  Mr.  Madison  retired  to  his  farm  to* 
enjoy  the  serenity  of  rural  life  ;  but  here  he  has  not  been  idle.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and,  as  well  as  his  pre- 
decessor, took  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  When  Virginia  called- 
a  convention  to  alter  her  constitution,  Mr.  Madison,  with  Chief-Justice  Marshall  and 
Mr.  Monroe,  were  found  among  the  sages  who  had  witnessed  the  birth  of  that  constitu- 
tion, and  were  well  acquainted  with  its  excellences  and  defects,  and  were  good  judgee 
of  the  best  forms  of  amendment.  Several  years  ago,  a  bookseller  at  Washington  got  up 
an  edition  of  the  debates  in  the  several  conventions  called  by  the  states  in  1787  and  1788,. 
to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Madison  took 
a  lively  interest  in  this  publication,  and  afforded  the  editor  all  the  information  that  he 
possessed  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Madison  was  unquestionably  the  leading  member  in  the  Virginia  convention,, 
called  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  although  there  were 
several  distinguished  men  among  them.  This  body  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  em- 
ployed a  reporter  of  eminence  for  the  occasion,  which  was  not  the  ease  in  many  other 
states ;  and  what  the  Virginia  reporter  did  not  put  down  in  his  notes,  Mr.  Madison** 
minutes  and  recollections  most  readily  supplied. 
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In  the  convention  he  had  to  meet  the  blaze  of  Patrick  Henry's  eloquence,  the  rabtle 
argpimentB  of  Maaon,  and  the  chUlin|^  doubts  of  Monroe ;  but  all  were  overcome  by  the 
clearness  of  his  views,  and  the  force  of  his  reasonings.  Mr.  Madison  was  not  an  orator 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word ;  there  were  no  deep  tones  in  his  voice ;  no 
flashes  of  a  fierce  and  commanding  eye ;  no  elegant  gestures  to  attract  the  beholder ; 
all  was  calm,  dignified,  and  convincing.  It  was  the  still,  small  voice,  in  which  the  ora- 
cles of  God  were  communicated  to  the  prophet  He  never  talked  for  the  love  of  display, 
but  simply  to  communicate  his  thoughts.  He  spoke  often  in  debate,  when  earnest  in 
his  cause,  but  was  always  heard  with  profound  attention ;  not  a  word  of  his  speeches 
was  lost  He  was  so  perfectly  master  of  his  subject,  that  he  bad  nothing  to  correct  in 
a  retrospective  view  of  it,  and  was  so  well  undentood  that  he  had  nothing  to  explain. 
His  voice  was  deficient  in  volume,  but  it  was  so  well  modulated,  that  its  compass  wae 
more  extensive  than  that  of  many  speakers  of  stronger  lungs.  His  conversation  wae 
truly  a  charm.  He  was  familiar  with  most  topics,  and  he  loved  both  to  communicate 
and  receive  information.  He  lived  in  times  when  men  grew  up  with  strong  prejudices 
and  partialities ;  but  his  most  familiar  guests  seldom  heard  a  sentence  tinged  with  them, 
either  at  his  table  or  fireside.  For  nearly  twenty  yeani  he  had  been  daily  preparing  for 
the  change  of  worlds,  and  at  last  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death  in  as  peaceful  a  sleep  as 
a  babe  on  the  bosom  of  his  mother.  Nature  and  religion  had  cured  him  of  all  fears  of 
the  grave  ;  he  had  no  drehd  of  what  **  dreams  might  come  when  he  had  shuffled  off  this 
mortol  coil."  He  had  no  enmities  to  settle,  for  he  had  quarrelled  with  no  one  ;  he  had 
no  slanders  to  forfive,  for  no  one  ever  traduced  him.  His  history  contains,  indeed,  a 
miracle,  for  there  has  not  been  one  of  mortal,  or  of  immortal  birth,  who  has  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  on  this  earth,  but  James  Madison,  whose  private  reputation  has  not  been 
assailed. 


The  late  Gov.  James  Barbour,  and  the  late  Judge  Philip  Pendle- 
ton Barbour,  the  sons  of  Col.  Thomas  Barbour,  were  born  at  the 
family  seat  near  Montpelier. 

James  Barbour  **  held  the  highest  trusts  in  Virginia,  as  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  governor  of  the  state,  and  senator  in  Congress.  Under  the  general  govern- 
ment he  sustained  with  ability  the  offices  of  secretary  of  war  and  minister  to  Great 
Britain.  His  political  career  was  a  distinguished  one,  and  his  character  in  life  secured 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.     He  died  June  8th,  1842,  ap^cd  sixty-six." 

Philip  Pendleton  Barrour  "  was  distinguished  for  his  talents,  and  was  indebted  to  his 
professional  and  political  eloquence  for  his  success  in  life.  He  was  a  member  of  ('on- 
gress  from  1814  to  1825  ;  in  1821  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
in  1825  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Virginia  court ;  in  1827  he  became  again  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  served  three  sessions.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Jackson  an  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  He  died  sud- 
denly, February  25th,  1841,  at  Washington  city,  of  ossification  of  the  heart,  aged  about 
sixty." 


PAGE. 


Page  county  was  formed  in  1831,  from  Rockino^ham  and  Shenan- 
doah, and  named  from  John  Page,  governor  of  Virginia  from  1802 
to  1805.  The  county  is  34  miles  long,  with  a  mean  width  of  11 
miles,  and  consists  of  one  entire  valley,  with  the  Shenandoah 
running  its  whole  length  through  it,  from  n.  to  s.,  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  lying  on  the  east,  and  the  Fort  or  Massanuttin  mountain  on 
the  west.  These  mountains  ever  present  a  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque appearance,  w^hether  viewed  robed  in  the  snow,  ice,  and 
clouds  of  winter,  the  refreshing  green  of  summer,  or  the  gorgeous 
hues  of  autumn.    The  soil  of  Page  is  generally  of  the  best  quality 
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of  limestone  valley  land ;  a  very  considerable  portion  is  bottom,  lymg 
on  the  Shenandoah  River,  and  Hawksbill,  and  other  creeks.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  county  is  great ;  iron  abounds,  and  copper, 
lead,  magnesia,  and  beautiful  marble,  are  found  in  many  places. 
Population  in  1840,  whites  5,195,  slaves  781,  free  colored  216; 
total,  6,194. 

Luray,  the  county-seat,  is  130  miles  nw.  from  Richmond,  and  96 
from  Washington.  It  is  situated  on  the  Hawksbill  creek,  near  the 
centre  of  the  county.  The  first  house  was  built  here  in  1814.  It 
now  contains  several  mercantile  stores,  2  or  3  churches,  and  a 

Eopulation  of  about  500.  About  one  mile  west  of  the  town  of 
uray,  is  a  cave  which  is  but  little  inferior  in  extent,  beauty,  and 
magnificence,  to  Weyer's  cave.  Its  entrance  is  at  the  top  of  a 
small  mount€un  called  Cave  Hill,  and  not  being  very  accessible,' 
is  not  much  visited. .  The  most  splendid  apartments  in  it  are  Con-, 
gress  and  Masonic  Halls.  From  a  published  description  of  the 
cave  by  those  who  first  explored  it,  we  extract  the  following,  rela- 
tive to  these  beautiful  rooms: 

Congress  HalL — After  descending,  u  we  Muppoaed,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  tlM 
passage  became  very  straight  and  smooth,  and  gradually  enlarge^  until  we  perceiyed 
that  we  stood  in  Dront  of  a  room  whose  dimensions,  from  the  light  of  our  candles,  we 
could  not  discover.  The  entrance  here,  as  in  the  room  which  we  first  entered,  was  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  After  a  few  moments,  however,  by  clinginar 
to  the  projections  of  spar,  which  here  appeared  like  large  icicles,  the  whole  party  stood 
safely  upon  the  floor  of  this  great  room.  Here  all  the  wonder  and  magnificence  of  the 
subterranean  world  burst  upon  us  at  once.  We  found  that  we  stood  in  a  room,  the 
area  of  whose  floor  was  eqyal  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Immediately  before  us,  and 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  centre  of  the  room,  arose  a  vast  column,  or  pillar,  in  some  de. 
gree  combining  architectural  proportions,  and  running  up  about  thirty  feet,  and  sup- 
porting the  dome  of  this  immense  hall.  This  column  stands  upon  a  block,  or  rude 
pedestal,  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  shaft  where  it  rests  upon  it  is  about  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  body.  It  then  swells  gradually  until  it  becomes,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  feet  from  its  base,  about  the  size  of  a  barrel,  whence  it  continues  of  the  same 
size,  until  it  gradually  enlarges  into  its  capital,  where  it  reaches  the  dome.  Strange  to 
tell,  this  vast  column  is  almost  as  regularly  fluted  or  grooved,  as  if  it  had  been  done 
with  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor.  About  fifteen  feet  from  the  main  pillar  stand  two 
smaller  ones,  about  ten  feet  in  height,  which  consequently  do  not  reach  the  ceiling ;  and 
just  at  their  base,  and  nearly  between  them,  is  a  small  pool  or  basin  of  water.  We 
perceived  by  the  united  glare  of  all  our  candles,  that  the  whole  of  the  arch  of  this*im- 
mense  hall  was  hung  with  the  most  beautiful  stalactites,  and  variegated  with  almost 
every  possible  yariety  of  color.  In  some  places  it  was  perfectly  white,  then  red,  gray, 
or  yellow,  and  in  others  it  was  as  clear  and  transparent  as  ice. 

in  looking  around  us  towards  the  lights  which  were  disponed  in  diflkrent  parts  of 
the  hall,  the  various  small  spars  or  pillars  that  were  pointing  up— others  that  had 
been  detached  from  the  ceiling  and  lay  scattered  about  the  floor— and  numerous  large 
blocks  of  cx^stallized  limestone,  produce  novel  and  almost  indescribable  feelings.  It 
did  not  require  an  imagination  unusually  fervid,  to  liken  this  dim  picture  of  the  floor  to 
the  miniature  ruins  of  some  great  city,  with  a  few  of  its  spires  and  steeples  pointing  up 
from  the  ruins ;  or  to  some  mighty  temple,  with  its  shattered  and  broken  columns  and 
fallen  walls,  with  just  sufficient  of  its  materiahi  to  show  the  style  of  its  former  magni- 
ficence. 

Masofde  Hall — In  this  room,  about  thrte  and  a  half  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  floor, 
is  a  complete  wainsoot  or  chairboard,  with  apparent  moiddingB  and  carved  work  in 
oomplete  relief^  and  extending  in  one  entire  and  unbioken  cbcle  around  the  room.  In 
the  centre  of  the  floor  stand  thrae  lam  spars,  raaembling  candlesticks  of  a  mammoth  size. 
These  candlesticks  arise  from  the  floor  of  Uie  room,  with  various  enlargements  and  di- 
minutions reeembling  oarved  work,  nntU  tliey  leeeh  the  exact  level  of  the  ohairboeid, 
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whin  the  wtr  mhkk  wtemblMi  the  oadto,  aad  jtemitp  bt  itt  Into  >  lodm, 
aboottwoftet  As  if  to  meke  the  oopj  mon  enet.  and  the  ranmUaiieo  mora  pa^ab^ 
■trOuiig*  the  eandleetieki  eeem  to  be  of  a  duky  or  bnmie  eokr*  and  the  eaaiffle  or  ipar 
arisutf  ftom  it  of  a  dear  white.  The  ei^pataUbatioii  on  the  wallt  of  tins  room  ie  in 
beantiftil  waveo  and  foUi,  lewmbliny  drtperj.  At  one  end  of  the  raon,  a  lane  epar* 
leeembling  a  bed-poit>  flood  in  beantifid  lelief  ftom  the  wall,  and  laige  Mds  and  waves 
ef  drapery,  reaemhlinf  enrtaine,  eeemed  to  hide  the  rert  of  the  bed. 

Here,  then,  our  admiration  and  aitoniehment  were  at  their  height  Oar  feelinge  had 
been  wrought  op  to  a  degroe  of  abnoet  painftd  inteoeitT.  Here  we  etood,  hnadrede  of 
imt  beneath  the  lorikoe  of  the  earth,  and  a  ftall  half-mile  ftom  the  Bat  entranee,  tread- 
ing open  a  ipot  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  wbieh  had  not  been  distmbed  since  the 
ereatioa  of  the  world.  A  phiee  in  which  the  hnman  Yoice  had  never  before  beenheard. 
and  on  whoee  beantieB  the  hnman  eye  had  never  rested.  There  wss,  in  tmth,  an  aw- 
lU  sublimity  in  the  state  of  oar  feettngs,  soperindneed  net  only  by  wlmt  we  eaw,  bat  in 
part,  perhaps,  by  a  contingent  dan|ner  to  which  we  were  ezpoeed.  The  ftlKng  of  tha 
areh,  or  the  rollmg  of  a  tingle  rock  mto  some  of  the  narrow  pasmges  whieb  we  had  to 
ietrs«e,  would  have  shut  us  up  in  eternal  darkness  in  this  mysterious  regioo  of  woaderBi 

Powell's  Fort  Valleyt  on  the  line  of  this  and  Shenandoah  county, 
derives  its  name,  says  traditiont  from  an  Englishman  named 
Powell,  who  in  early  times  discovered  a  silver  mine  in  the  West 
Fort  mountain,  and  commenced  coining  money,  and  when  at- 
tempts were  made  to  arrest  him,  sought  shelter  in  the  fastnesses 
dT  me  mountain.    Kercheval  says : 

The  grandeur  and  suUimity  of  this  eztraordinaiy  work  of  nature,  condst  in  ito  tre- 
mendous height  and  singular  fonnation.  On  entering  the  mouth  of  the  fort,  we  aro 
■tnek  with  the  awful  height  of  the  mountains  on  eaeh  side,  probably  not  Ism  than  a 
fteomnd  feet  Through  a  very  narrow  pessage,  a  bold  and  fateautifnl  stream  of  water 
nuhes,  called  PSssepe  creek,  wliich  a  short  distance  bdow  works  several  fine  OMrdiaat 
■uDs.  After  traveUmr  two  or  three  miles,  the  TaUey  nadually  widens,  and  lor  upwarda 
ef  twenty  miles  fumiioes  arable  land,  and  aibrds  setUementi  for  eighty  or  ninety  luni. 
fiea,  sevml  of  whom  own  very  TaluaUe  (arms.  The  two  mountains  run  parallel  about  94 
or  95  miles,  and  are  called  tfaie  Elast  and  West  Fort  mountains,  and  then  are  merged 
into  one,  anciently  called  Meeinetto,  now  Masinatton  mountain.  The  Masinutton 
mountain  continues  its  courBe  about  35  or  36  miles  southerly,  and  abruptly  terminates 
nearly  opposite  Keisletown,  in  the  county  of  Rockingham.  This  range  of  mountains 
divides  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  called  the  South  and  North 
forks.  This  mountain,  upon  the  whole,  presents  to  the  eye  something  of  the  shape  of 
the  letter  Y,  or  perhaps  more  the  shape  of  the  houns  and  tongue  of  a  wagon. 


A  few  miles  above  Luray,  [says  Kercheval,]  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  there 
are  three  large  Indian  graves,  ranged  nearly  side  by  side,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length, 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  nve  or  six  feet  high  :  around  them,  in  a  circular  form, 
are  a  number  of  single  graves.  The  whole  covers  an  area  of  little  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  acre.  They  present  to  the  eye  a  very  ancient  appearance,  and  are  covered  over 
with  pine  and  other  forest  growth.  The  excavation  of  the  ground  around  them  ie 
plainly  to  be  seen.  The  three  first-mentioned  gravee  are  in  oblong  form,  probably  con- 
tain many  hundreds  of  human  bodies,  and  were  doubtless  the  work  of  ages. 


PATRICK- 
PATRICK  was  taken  from  Henry  in  1701.    It  is  25  miles  long, 
with  a  mean  width  of  20 ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Dan  and  its 
branches.    The  face  of  the  coantry  is  broken,  and  it  has  the  Alle- 
ghany on  its  western  boundary,  and  the  Bull  and  other  mountains 
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running  across  it  from  e.  to  w.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  soil ; 
the  bottom  land  on  the  water-courses  is  generally  of  a  good  qual- 
ity, and  a  large  portion  of  the  upland,  though  rocky,  is  strong. 
On  the  south  side  of  Bull  mountain  the  staple  is  tobacco,  and  the 
land  there  is  cultivated  by  slaves.  Some  portions  of  the  county 
are  very  thinly  settled ;  but  latterly  there  has  been  some  emigra- 
tion into  it,  the  land  being  very  cheap.  Iron  ore  abounds.  Pop. 
in  1840,  whites  6,087,  slaves  1,842,  free  colored  103  ;  total,  8,042. 

Taylorsville,  or  Patrick  C.  H.,  on  Mayo  River,  220  miles  south- 
easterly from  Richmond,  contains  40  or  50  dwellings. 

The  natural  scenery  in  the  mountainous  section  of  this  county 
is  wild  and  romantic.  A  late  publication  thus  describes  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dan  down  the  Alleghany,  and  '*  the  Bursted  Rock :" 

The  scenery  presented  by  the  passage  of  Dan  River  down  the  mountain,  and  into  the 
flat  country,  is  awful  and  lublime  in  the  highest  de^rree.    The  river  rises  in  a  plain,  v 

traverses  it  for  8  or  10  miles,  till  it  reaches  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  dashes  down  ^ 
it  by  a  rapid  succession  of  perpendicular  falls,  and  winds  its  solitary  way,  unapproached 
by  any  footstep  save  that  of  the  mountain  hunter,  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  im- 
mense mountains,  descending  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  water's  edge  for  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles,  before  its  banks  afrord  room  for  settlements.  The  PmnacUt  of 
Dan  are  found  in  this  interval.  To  approach  them  you  must  ascend  the  mountain  at 
some  convenient  rap— upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  country  becomes 
comparatively  level.  The  visitor  goes  along  the  top  under  the  guidance  of  some  moon, 
taineer,  who  knows  the  locality  of  the  pinnacles  ;  he  meets  with  no  obstruction  except 
fallen  logs,  and  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds,  till  suddenly  he  reaches  the  declivity 
of  the  mountain.  An  immense  basin  presents  itself  to  his  view,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  almost  perpendicular,  of  which  the  ridge  on  which  he  stands  forms  a 
boundary.  The  depth  of  the  basin  is  beyond  his  view,  and  appears  to  him  to  be  incal-  * 
culable.  From  the  midst  of  the  basin  two  pinnacles,  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf,  rise 
to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  of  course  with  the  beholder.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  masses  of  rock  rudely  piled  on  each  other,  with  barely  soil  enough  in  the 
crevices  to  nourish  a  few  bushes.  There  ia  no  visible  outlet  to  the  basin,  the  narrow 
chasm  through  which  the  river  makes  its  escape  being  out  of  view.  If  the  visitor 
wishes  to  ascend  the  main  pinnacle,  (one  being  much  larjrer  than  the  other,)  he  de. 
scends  from  his  station  the  face  of  the  mountain,  which  is  very  steep,  to  a  distance 
which  he  imagines  sufficient  to  carry  him  down  the  highest  mountain, — when  he 
reaches  a  narrow  ridge  or  pass. way  not  more  than  thirty  feet  wide,  connecting,  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  the  pinnacle  to  the  main  mountain, — and  to  his  aston- 
ishment the  river  appears  at  an  incalculable  distance  below  him.  The  ascent  of  the 
pinnacle  then  commences,  and  an  arduous  and  somewhat  perilous  one  it  is.  A  narrow 
pathway  winds  up  among  the  rocks,  and  in  many  places  the  adventurous  climber  hat 
to  pull  himself  up  a  perpendicular  ascent  of  five  or  six  feet  by  the  bushes.  When  he 
reaches  the  top,  however,  he  is  amply  repaid  for  his  labor  in  ascending.  The  prospect, 
though  necessarily  a  limited  one,  is  picturesque  and  sublime  in  a  high  degree.  The 
view  of  the  basin  is  then  complete.  The  mountains  surrounding  it  nearly  of  a  uniform 
height ;  no  outlet  visible,  and  the  beholder  perched  upon  the  summit  of  an  immense 
natural  pyramid  in  the  centre.  The  river  is  seen  occasionally  as  it  winds  around  the 
base  of  the  pinnacle.  It  attempts  to  pass  on  the  west  side,  where  the  narrow  ridge  by 
which  the  visitor  approaches  arrests  its  course ;  it  then  winds  entirely  round  the  pinnacle 
close  to  its  base,  until  it  comes  to  the  opposite  or  southern  side  of  the  narrow  ridge, 
passing  between  the  two  pinnacles :  it  then  passes  round  the  western  and  southern  side 
of  the  smaller  pinnacle,  and  makes  its  escape  as  it  best  can  from  its  apparently  hopeleei 
imprisonment.  The  summit  of  the  pinnacle  is  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  square, — and 
strange  to  relate,  small  bushes  of  the  aspen  grow  upon  it — which  is  found  nowhere 
else  growing  wild  in  this  section  of  country.  The  echo  produced  is  somewhat  remark- 
able. If  a  gun  be  fired  off  on  the  top  of  the  pinnacle,  you  hear  nothing  for  several 
seconds,  when  suddenly,  in  the  direction  of  the  narrow  pass  through  which  the  river 
flows,  a  rushing  sound  is  heard,  which,  although  not  a  correct  echo,  seems  to  be  the 
sound  of  the  report  escaping  through  the  pass. 
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^MoClMf  BAtml  fnuJfMitTffttfhWi  fBimiiMlmbaflB  BudSaii  "tliiBaiitodSookJ' 
vUeh  ii  not  TBTj  fltf  ftoni  the  pJmMiftkii,  und  fonni  >  part  of  the  ftowiiiiig  Mid  mMSam 
wma&j  wUoh  ovwluuip  the  Din.  in  ite  ptmn  thiwigk  the  nKMntsln.  zoii  mppnmA 
itMyoado  the  pinMcIi  ehMw  the  level  tep  c7  the  inewitifal,  tai  eodden^  jmu  aowe 
ii  amited  by  a  pengndHcider  oeeeent  of  muiy  hmidrad  fret    The  fbee  of  the  pwelptoe 


ii  a  anooth  RMsk.  jfar  below  oreiy  thing  ajipeaBi  in  iniiie  rooke  piled  oa  leeke,  tha 
Inrinr  aweDi ftofld  the  earth  s  and  evenr  imieeiaiMe  indloatei  that  a  oonadenlile  PfitiiMi 
of  the  mootttm  haa  been*  1]y  eome  gnat  ooBvidriott  of  na^De,  ri^  ton  ftemtha 
n^  and  naoioitalad  into  the  valloTa  or  rather  i*hitfin  below* 


PENDLETON. 

pBNDLBTcm  was  fonned  in  17SS,  from  Angiuta,  Hardy,  and  Roek- 
itigliAimj  and  named  from  Edmnnd  Pendleton,  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia conventicm  of  1775.  It  is  45  miles  long,  with  a  mean  width  dT 
SS  miles.  The  country  is  extremely  moontainons,  and  is  watered 
by  some  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James:  the 
lenrel  of  arable  land  fit>m  whence  flow  these  streams,  it  is  estinmted 
most  exceed  2,000  feet  above  the  ocean.  Over  one  hundred  thou* 
i^nd  poonds-of  maple  sugar  are  annually  produced.  Pop.  in  1840^ 
whites  6,445,  slaves  402,  free  colored  38 ;  total,  6,040. 

Franklin,  the  county-seat,  is  171  miles  kw.  of  Richmond,  near 
the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac ;  and 
contiiins  about  40  dwellings. 

Twelve  miles  northeast  of  FranUin,  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
aoaih  branch  of  the  Potomac,  stood  Seybertfs  fort,  in  the  eariy  set* 
tlement  of  the  country. 

In  this  fort,  in  the  year  1758,  (says  Withers,)  the  inhabitants  of  what  was  then  called 
the  "  Upper  Tract,"  all  soaght  shelter  from  the  tempest  of  sava^^e  ferocity ;  and  at  the 
time  the  Indians  appeared  before  it,  there  were  contained  within  its  walls  between  thirty 
and  forty  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  different  ages.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Dyer  (the 
lather  of  Col.  Dyer,  now  of  Pendleton)  and  his  family.  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day, 
CoL  D^er  and  his  sister  left  the  fort  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  object,  and  although 
no  Indians  had  been  soon  there  for  some  time,  yet  did  they  not  proceed  far,  before  they 
eame  in  view  of  a  party  of  forty  or  fifty  Shawnees,  going  directly  towards  the  foit. 
Alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  their  friends,  the  brother  and 
slater  endeavored  by  a  hasty  flight  to  reach  the  gate  and  gain  admittance  into  the  gar- 
rison ;  but  before  they  could  e&ct  this,  they  were  overtaken  and  made  captives. 

The  Indians  rushed  immediately  to  the  fort  and  commenced  a  furious  assault  on  it. 
Capt  Seybert  prevailed  (not  without  much  opposition)  on  the  besieged  to  forbear  firing 
until  he  should  endeavor  to  negotiate  with,  and  buy  off  the  enemy.  With  this  view, 
and  under  the  protection  of  a  flag,  he  went  out,  and  soon  succeeded  in  making  the 
wiahed-for  arrangement  When  he  returned,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  ene- 
my admitted. 

No  sooner  had  the  money  and  other  articles  stipulated  to  be  given,  been  handed  over 
to  the  Indiana,  than  a  most  bloody  tragedy  was  begun  to  be  acted.  Arranging  the  in- 
mates of  the  fort  in  two  rows,  with  a  space  of  about  ten  feet  between  them,  two  Indiana 
were  selected,  who,  taking  each  his  station  at  the  head  of  a  row,  with  their  tomahawka 
most  cruelly  murdered  almost  every  white  person  in  the  fort ;  some  tew,  whom  eaprica 
or  some  other  cause  induced  them  to  spare,  were  carried  into  captivity.  Snch  artidee 
aa  could  be  well  carried  away  were  taken  off  by  the  Indians ;  the  remainder  waa  eon* 
aomed,  with  the  fort,  by  Are. 

From  Mr.  Samuel  Kercheval,  the  author  of  the  '*  History  of  the 
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Valley,"  we  have  obtained  the  following  additional  facts  relating 
to  the  attack  on  this  fort : 

The  Indians  were  commanded  by  the  blood-thirsty  chief  Killbuck.  Seybert's  son,  a 
lad  of  about  fifteen,  exhibited  gretit  firmness  and  bravery.  He  had  shot  two  of  the  as- 
saOantSi  when  their  chief  called  out  in  English,  that  if  they  surrendered,  their  lives 
should  be  spared.  At  that  instant  young  Seybert  was  in  the  act  of  aiminff  his  rifle  at 
Killbuck,  when  his  father  seized  it  from  him,  observing,  "  We  cannot  defend  the  fort ; 
wemust  surrender  to  save  our  lives!"  confiding  in  the  faithless  promises  of  Killbuck. 
The  first  salutation  he  received  after  surrendering,  was  a  stroke  in  the  mouth  from  the 
monster  Killbuck  with  the  pipe  end  of  his  tomahawk,  dislocating  the  old  man's  teeth ; 
immediately  after  which  he  was  massacred  with  the  other  victims.  Young  Seybert  was 
taken  off  with  the  other  prisoners.  He  told  Killbuck  that  he  had  raised  his  gun  to  kill 
him,  but  his  father  had  wrested  it  from  him.  The  savage  laughed  and  repUed,  '*  Yoo 
little  rascal,  if  you  had  killed  me  you  would  have  saved  the  fort ;  for  had  I  fallen,  my 
warriors  would  have  immediately  fled,  and  given  up  the  siege  in  despair." 


PITTSYLVANIA. 

Pittsylvania  was  formed  in  ITG?,  from  Halifax.  It  is  35  miles 
long  and  26  broad.  It  is  watered  by  the  Staunton  on  the  n.,  the 
Dan  on  its  s.,  and  Banister  River  in  the  centre.  Much  of  the 
soil  is  excellent,  and  produces  annually  over  six  millions  of  pounds 
of  tobacco,  besides  heavy  crops  of  grain.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites 
14,283,  slaves  11,558,  free  colored  557 ;  total,  26,398. 

Competition,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county,  is  situated  on  a 
branch  of  Banister  River,  162  miles  southwesterly  from  Rich- 
mond. The  surrounding  country  isL  healthy  and  fertile,  and  the 
town  itself  contains  a  population  of  about  300.  Danville  is  a 
large  village  on  the  Dan  River,  5  miles  from  the  North  Carolina 
line,  and  15  south  of  Competition.  It  was  established  by  law 
in  1793,  on  the  land  of  "John  Bamett,  adjoining  Winn's  Falls.*' 
By  the  provisions  of  the  act,  Thomas  Tunstale,  Matthew  Clay, 
William  Harrison,  John  Wilson,  Thomas  Fearne,  George  Adams, 
Thomas  Worsham,  Robert  Payne,  James  Dix,  John  Southerland, 
John  Call,  and  Thomas  Smith,  were  appointed  trustees  to  lay  off 
the  town  into  lots  of  half  an  acre  eacn,  with  c6nvenient  streets. 
Danville  contains  7  mercantile  stores,  2  tobacco  inspections  and 
warehouses,  4  tobacco  factories,  2  banks,  1  male,  1  public,  and  1 
private  female  academy,  1  oil,  2  flour,  and  2  saw-mills,  2  iron 
foundries,  1  newspaper  printing-ofiice,  18  mechanic  shops,  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist  church,  and  a 
population  of  about  1500.  The  canal  of  the  Roanoke  Company, 
around  the  falls  of  the  Dan  River,  is  about  one  mile  long,  which 
affords  eligible  sites  for  manufactories  to  almost  any  extent,  with 
abundance  of  water-power  at  all  seasons.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  batteaux  carrying  from  7,000  to  10,000  pounds,  as  far  up  as 
Madison,  in  North  Carolina,  40  miles  distant.  With  some  slight 
improvements,  the  river  is  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  steamboat 
navigation  to  the  town. 
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POCAHONTAS. 


PooAHoiiTAs  was  formed  in  I82I9  fltun  Bath,  Pendleton,  and  Raa- 
ddpli,  and  named  irom  the  Indian  prineem :  its  mean  length  is  40 
and  mean  width  18  miles.  Cheat,  Ganley,  and  Greeid)rier  Riven 
rise  in  the  county,  which  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  Virginia. 
The  snrfSEu^  is  very  broken  and  mountq^ous ;  the  southern  part  is 
tolerably  productive,  but  towards  the  northeast  the  land  is  mare 
Wren.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  2,684,  daves  219,  free  colored  19 ; 
total,  2,91^. 

Huntersville,  the  county-seat,  is  190  miles  mw.  of  Richmond,  be- 
tween Greenbrier  and  Alleghany  mountains,  on  Knapp's  creek,  6 
miles  from  its  junction  with  Greenbrier  River,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  over  1800  feet  above  the  Atlantic  It  contains  an  incorporated 
academy,  2  or  8  religious  societies,  and  about  80  dwellings. 
''Eighteen  miles  from  Huntersville,  on  Elk  Ridge,  a  very  high 
mountain,  is  a  circular  hole  of  about  70  feet  diameter,  which  is 
«/  considered  a  curiosity,  its  waters  being  perfectly  black  and  of  a 
bituminous  taste :  it  is  called  'the  black  nole.'  It  is  said  if  wooden 
poles  are  thrust  in,  they  will  sink  to  rise  no  more.** 


POWHATAN. 

PowHATAM  was  fonucd  in  1777,  from  Cumberland.  Its  greatest 
length  is  25,  and  its  greatest  width  16  miles.  The  soil  is  various ; 
jnuch,  however,  is  fertile.  The  James  and  Appomattox — bounding 
two  sides  of  the  county  at  full  length — with  their  numerous 
branches  afford  much  fertile  low  ground.  Clover  and  plaster  have 
been  much  used  in  agriculture  within  a  few  years.  There  are 
some  coal-mines  in  the  county,  but  the  distance  to  market  has  pre- 
vented their  being  worked  advantageously.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites 
2,432,  slaves  5,129,  free  colored  363 ;  total,  7,924.  Scottville,  or 
Powhatan  C.  H.,  lies  in  the  central  part  of  the  county,  32  miles 
w.  of  Richmond,  and  contains  about  20  dwellings.  It  was  named 
from  Gen.  Chas.  Scott,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolution, 
and  afterwards  governor  of  Kentucky.  A  traveller  who  was  here 
in  1781,  says  that  it  then  consisted  of  ''only  two  mean  huts,  one 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  sessions,  the  other  by  way  of  public 
house."    Smithsville  and  Jefferson  contain  each  a  few  dwellings. 

In  the  lower  end  of  thia  bounty,  aboat  3  miles  from  Manakin  Town  Ferr^,  on  James 
River,  and  17  miles  above  Richmond,  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  locality,  is  Howard's 
Spring.  The  waters  are  something  of  the  character  of  those  of  the  White  Sulphur  of 
Crreenbrier,  although  not  so  thoroughly  impregnated.  From  its  favorable  location,  it  is 
hoped  that  this  spring  will  ere  long  be  opened  as  a  watering-place ;  in  which  case,  it 
will  doubtless  secure  public  favor.  It  has  long  been  favorably  known,  and  visited  with 
great  benefit  by  invalids  of  the  surrounding  country. 

This  county,  near  Manakin  Town  Ferry^  was  settled  by  Hugue- 
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nots,  (after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  in  1685,)  many 
of  whose  descendants  still  remain  in  that  section  of  Powhatan, 
and  the  acyacent  parts  of  Chesterfield ;  as  the  Subletts,  the  Mi- 
chauxs,  the  Bernards,  the  Martins,  the  Floumeys,  &c.  Near  Kes- 
wick, the  seat  of  Major  John  Clarke,  runs  Bernard's  creek,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  Huguenot  family  of  Bernard,  who  settled 
near  its  banks.  The  Manakin  tribe  of  Indians  inhabited  this 
county,  and  near,  or  on  the  land  given  to  the  Huguenots,  they  had 
a  town.  Mr.  Edward  Scott's  residence  is  said  to  be  near  the  site 
of  that  town,  and  it  is  his  ferry  across  the  James  River  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Manakin  Town  Ferry.  Beverly,  in  his  History 
of  Ya.,  published  in  1722,  thus  speaks  of  these  early  settlers : 

The  French  refugees,  sent  in  thither  bj  the  charitable  ezhibitioD  of  hie  late  majeetj 
King  William,  are  naturalized  by  a  particular  law  for  that  purpose.  In  the  year  1699, 
there  went  over  about  300  of  these,  and  the  year  following  about  200  more,  and  so  on, 
until  there  arrived  in  all  between  700  and  800  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  fled 
from  France  on  account  of  their  religion.  Those  who  went  over  the  first  year  were 
advised  to  seat  on  a  very  rich  piece  of  land  about  20  miles  above  the  falls  of  Jamea 
River,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river ;  which  land  was  formerly  the  scat  of  a  great  and 
wariike  nation  of  Indians  called  Monaeans,  none  of  which  are  now  left  in  those  parts  ; 
but  the  land  still  retains  their  name,  and  is  still  called  the  Monacan  Town.  The  refu- 
gees  that  arrived  the  second  year  went  also  to  the  Monacan  Town,  but  afterwards,  upon 
some  disagreement,  several  dispersed  themselves  up  and  down  the  country  ;  and  those 
that  have  arrived  since  have  followed  their  example,  except  some  few  that  likewise  set- 
tled at  Monacan  Town. 

The  Assembly  was  very  bountiful  to  those  that  remained  at  this  town,  bestowing  on 
them  large  donations,  money,  and  provisions  for  their  support.  They  likewise  freed 
them  from  every  public  tax  for  several  years  to  come,  and  addressed  the  governor  to  grant 
them  a  brief,  to  entitle  them  to  the  charity  of  all  well-disposed  persons  throughout  the 
country ;  which,  together  with  the  king's  benevolence,  supported  them  very  comfortably 
till  they  could  sufficiently  supply  themselves  with  necessaries,  which  they  now  do  indif- 
ferently well,  and  have  stocks  of  cattle  and  hogs. 

In  the  year  1702,  they  began  an  essay  of  wine,  which  they  made  of  the  wild  grapes 
gathered  in  the  woods  ;  the  effect  of  which  was  strong-bodied  claret,  of  good  flavor.  I 
heard  a  gentleman  who  tasted  it  give  it  great  conmiendation.  Now  if  such  may  be 
made  of  Uie  wild  vine  in  the  woods,  without  pruning,  weeding,  or  removing  it  out  of  the 
shade,  what  may  be  produced  from  a  vineyard  skilfully  cultivated  ?  But  I  don't  hear 
that  they  have  done  any  thing  since,  being  still  very  poor,  needy,  and  negligent. 

Gen.  Wm.  H.  Ashley,  of  St  Louis,  was  bom  in  Powhatan  county.  About  the  year 
1810,  being  then  a  poor  boy,  he  emigrated  to  Missouri,  (then  Upper  Louisiana,)  and 
settled  near  the  lead  mines.  In  1822,  he  pr^cted  the  scheme  of  the  "  mountain 
expedition,"  by  uniting  the  Indian  trade  in  the  Kocky  Mountains  with  the  hunting  and 
the  trapping  business.  He  enlisted  about  300  hardy  men  in  the  business,  and  after 
various  successes  and  reverses,  he  and  his  associates  realized  handsome  fortunes.  |  He 
also  rose  to  considerable  political  distinction,  and  was  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of 
Missouri  after  its  admission  into  the  Union,  and  a  M.  C.  in  1831-3.  He  di^  in  1838, 
greatly  respected  for  his  great  enterprise,  talents,  and  worth  of  character. 

Dr.  Branch  T.  Archer,  president  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitntioii  ol 
Texas,  and  late  secretary  of  war  in  that  republic,  was  bom  in  Powhatan. 


PRESTON- 

Preston  was  formed  in  1818,  from  Monongalia,  and  named  from 
James  P.  Preston,  a  meritorious  officer  in  the  late  war  with  Greal 
Britaiot  and  governor  of  Virginia  from  1816  to  1819.    Its  mean 
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through  the  oouiity.  The  general  figure  (tf  the  ooimtiy  is  incraiitaili- 
oosy  intenperaed,  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides*  with  large 
natoral  meadows  oaUed  ^  gladesy**  which  afford  sappovt  for  large 
herds  of  cattle  in  sommer,  and  in  winter  also,  when  it  is  mown 
and  cored  for  £mxL  The  glades  are  destitnte  of  timber,  hot  are 
eovered  in  summer  with  grass  and  weeds,  with  frequent  pntjecting 
points  of  timber,  low  boshes,  dec  The  bottom  groonds  are  snwll 
Imt  prodoctive,  and  many  of  the  hill*4ides  are  favorable  to  grain. 
Kate  and  limestone  are  common  $  the  eoonty  is  abondanily  aop- 
plied  with  bitominoos  coal,  and  iron  ore  is  often  foond.  Popola- 
tlim  in  1840,  whites  6,743,  slaves  91,  free  colored  80 ;  total,  8,866. 
KingWDody  the  coonty-seat,  is  S84  miles  mw.  of  Richmond,  <m  a 
beaotifiil  and  healthy  eminence,  2  miles  west  of  Cheat  River,  20 
from  Morgantown,  48  from  Clarksborg,  and  60  from  Beveriy.  It 
contains  several  stores,  and  about  80  dwellings.  The  Gennaa 
settlement  is  18  miles  southeasterly  from  Kingwood. 


PRINCE  EDWARD. 

Pmras  Edwasd  was  formed  in  17&8,  from  Amelia.  It  is  85 
long,  mean  breadth  12  .miles.  The  Appomattox  runs  on  its 
northem  Doundary,  and  with  its  branches,  waters  the  county. 
The  soil  is  much  like  that  in  this  section  of  the  state,  naturally 
good;  bat  iqjored  by  continual  culture,  without  any  regard  to  8y»> 
tem.  Marl,  coal,  and  copper  ore,  are  found  in  the  county.  Pop.  in 
1840,  whites  4,923,  slaves  8,576,  free  colored  570 ;  total,  14,069. 

Farmsville  is  situated  70  miles  southwesterly  from  Richmond, 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  on  the  Appomattox.  It  was 
established  by  law  in  1798,  on  the  property  of  Judith  Randolph ; 
and  Charles  Scott,  Peter  Johnson,  John  Randolph,  Jr.,  PhiUp  Hol- 
comb,  Jr.,  Martin  Smith,  Blake  B.  W.  Woodson,  and  Creed  Taylor, 
were  appointed  trustees  to  lay  off  the  town  into  half  acre  lots. 
Farmsville  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance; its  trade  is  drawn  from  Halifax,  Limenburg,  Charlotte, 
Nottoway,  and  a  part  of  Campbell.  It  is  at  the  head  of  batteau 
navigation  on  the  Appomattox,  although  boats  can  go  up  much 
higher.  It  is  the  fourth  tobacco  market  in  Virginia;  and  the 
quality  of  its  tobacco  is  nowhere  surpassed,  k  contains  2  to- 
bacco warehouses,  10  tobacco  factcnries,  7  or  8  mercantile  stores, 
a  branch  of  the  Fanners'  Bank,  1  newspaper  printing-oflSice,  1 
Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist  church,  and  a  population 
of  about  1400.  The  navigation  of  the  Appomattox  is  good  at  all 
seasons,  and  its  navigation  from  this  place  to  Petersburg  gives 
employment  to  about  40  batteaux,  carrying  from  6  to  7  tons  each, 
of  the  products  of  the  country.  TUnce  Edward  C.  H.,  Jamestown, 
and  Sandy  River  Church,  are  small  places  in  the  county. 

^  Hamtdbc   Stdnet   CouaBQE   originated   in   an   academy   in 
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Prince  Edward  coonty,  establiahed  by  the  praibytery  of  Hanover, 
which  was  afterwards  iacorporated  as  a  college.  The  circom- 
stances  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  academy  were  these : 
As  Virginia  was  first  settled  by  members  o£  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  emigration  of  dissenters  not  enconraged,  it  was 
more  than  a  hondred  years  ere  they  were  found  in  any  consider- 
able numbers.     Some  years  previous  to  the  revolutionary  wbT)  the 
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Rev.  Samael  Davies,  of  Hanover  coonty,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  formed  tbe  presbytery  of  Hanover.  The  principal  masa 
of  Presbyterians  then  in  lower  Virginia  was  in  Prince  Edward 
and  the  neighboring  counties,  among  whom  were  some  French 
Huguenots.  In  a  few  years,  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  rtiey 
determined  to  establish  a  seminary,  to  be  conducted  on  Presbyte- 
rian principles  ;  William  and  Mary,  the  only  college  in  the  state, 
being  fostered  particularly  by  the  Episcopalians.  The  academy 
was  accordingly  established  in  Prince  Edward,  at  a  point  conve- 
nient for  the  Presbyterians  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina."*  This 
institution  was  founded  in  1774,  and  was  called  the  Academy  of 
Hampden  Sydney.  "It  was  chartered  in  1783,  and  received  its 
present  name  from  those  two  martyrs  of  liberty,  J.  Hampden  and 
A.  Sydney.  It  was  established,  and  has  ever  been  supported,  by 
the  private  munificence  of  public-spirited  individuals.  It  has  an 
elevated,  healthy,  and  pleasant  situation,  one  mile  from  the  court- 
house, and  80  from  Richmond.  Although  the  institution  has  had 
to  encoimter  many  difficulties  for  want  of  funds,  yet  it  has  gen- 
erally been  in  successful  operation,  and  has  educated  upwards  of 
2,000  young  men ;  many  of  whom  have  been  of  eminent  useful- 
ness, and  some  of  great  abilities.  More  instructors  have  emana- 
ted from  this  institution  than  from  any  other  in  the  loathera 
•  tnbfwLmttmjtit 
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oonntry.  Conneotod  with  the  college  is  a  litenury  and  philoioplu* 
cal  8ociety»  and  in  institute  of  education.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral societies  among  the  stiidents,  which  are  of  great  asmwtanee 
to  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  The  legislative  gov- 
ernment ci  the  college  is  vested  in  27  tmstees,  who  fill  up  vacanr 
cies  in  their  own  body.  By  the  census  of  1840,  this  institution 
had  65  students,  and  8000  volumes  in  its  library.'' 

The  presidents  of  Hampden  Sydney  have  been — Rev.  S.  S. 
Smith,  1774 ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  1779  to  1789 ;  presidents  pro  tern. 
to  1797 ;  Rev.  A.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  1797  to  1806 ;  Rev.  M.  Hoge, 
D.  D.,  1807  to  1820 ;  J.  P.  Gushing,  A.  M.,  1821  to  1885 ;  Daniel 
Carroll,  D.  D.,  1886 ;  William  Maxwell,  LL.  D.,  1830  to  1844. 

The  Union  Tbbological  Skuinart  is  located  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Hampden  Svdney  College.  ^  The  institution  had 
its  origin  in  efforts  made  bv  the  presbytery  of  Hanover  and 
the  synod  of  Virginia,  as  early  as  1812,  to  give  their  candidates 
for  the  ministry  a  more  complete  theological  education.  It  did 
not,  however,  go  into  operation  in  a  reguliBtr  form  until  the  year 
1824."  In  1841-^42  it  had  8  professors,  20  students,  175  graduates, 
and  a  carefully-selected  liorary  of  about  4000  volumes.  The 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Hampden  Sydney  College,  have  spa- 
cious and  showy  brick  buildings,  sufficient  to  accomxxiodate  a  large 
number  of  students. 

The  Rer.  Mom  Hooi,  Pnndent  of  Hampden  Sydney  Gollefe,  wne  one  of  Uio 
Bioit  able  and  Tenerahle  deii^yniea  of  the  Virginia  ciiarcn ;  and  hk  memorr  ia  noar 
eheriihed  with  pecoliar  affiMstion  li^  many  in  the  aouth.  During  a  \od^  life  of  clerical 
aenrioe,  he  maintained  a  character  among  the  beat  and  greateit  men  m  that  country, 
far  aagacity,  theolog[ieal  learning,  tonnd  judgment,  patriarchal  aimplicity,  and  unafieoted 
meeknees  and  humility.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  not  eloquent,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  word  ;  that  is,  he  was  far  from  the  artificial  elegancies  of  rhetoric ;  but  his  fervor 
of  devotion  and  of  argument  often  burst  forth  in  a  glow  and  flame  which  enkindled  whole 
assemblies.  This,  together  with  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  made  him  a  great  favorite 
with  John  Randolph,  who  often  rode  many  miles  to  hear  him,  and  often  spent  much  time 
in  conversing  with  him  on  religious  subjects.  The  widow  of  Dr.  Hoge  is  now  living,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  Charlotte.  Three  of  his  sons  became  ministers.  Of  these,  the  eldest, 
the  Rev.  James  Hogtt  D.  D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  raen 
in  the  Presbyterian  church.  Dr.  Moses  Hoge  was  universally  respected  by  his  brethren, 
as  a  counsellor  and  an  example ;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man  of  his  pro- 
fession  who  had  attained  to  more  remariEable  mildness,  uprightness,  or  benevolence. 
He  died  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  remains  were  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Pine-street 

Among  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Virginia,  an  eminent  place  is  due  to  the  late  Rot. 
John  Holt  Rice,  D.  D.  He  was  bom  in  Bedford  county,  Nov.  28,  1777,  and  died  in 
Prince  Edward,  Sept.  2,  1831.  He  was  graduated  at  Washington  College,  and  Vaa 
afterwards  a  tutor  in  Hampden  Sydney,  where  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  such  men 
as  Speece,  Alexander,  and  Lyle.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Union  Seminary,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  passed  his  last  years.  For  a  portion  of  his  life  he  labored  among  the 
negro  slaves  ;  and  the  fruits  of  this  remain,  in  great  numbers  who  not  only  believe  in 
Clmst,  but  are  well  instructed  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  in  regular  con- 
nection with  the  Presbyterian  church.  Dr.  Rice's  years  of  prime  were  spent  as  a  pastor, 
in  Richmond.  Here  he  was  successful  in  a  high  degree,  both  as  a  preacher  and  an 
author.  The  Evangelical  and  Literary  Magazine  was  under  his  editorial  care,  and  ita 
most  valuable  contents  are  from  his  pen. 

Dr.  Rice  was  characterized  by  great  independence  of  mind.  He  abjured  all  human 
authority,  and  was  bold  in  the  expression  of  his  views.  Yet  he  was  **  swift  to  hear, 
slow  to  speak."    His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  insatiable^  and  his  learning  was  in  pro- 
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portion  ;  but  it  was  the  wide  Tan|^,  rather  than  the  minute  accuracy  of  hit  erudition, 
which  was  remarkable.  As  a  writer,  he  ^atly  surpassed  most  of  his  eoerab  in  ease, 
fertility,  and  force.  By  frequent  journeys  through  tiie  northern  and  eastern  states,  he 
liberalized  his  views,  enjoying  valuable  mtercourse  with  the  first  minds  in  New  England, 
especially  with  the  professors  at  Andover  and  New  Haven  ;  yet,  from  first  to  last,  he 
was  a  thorough.paced,  enthusiastic  Virginia  patriot  He  was  an  American  of  the  old 
stamp,  loving  and  admiring  his  country  with  the  fervor  of  a  youthful  passion ;  and  he 
transferred  the  same  regard  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  an  ornament  and  a  cham- 
pion. His  letters  to  Afr.  Madison,  and  his  correspondence  with  Bishop  Ravenscroft, 
may  be  adduced  in  proof.  As  a  pulpit  orator,  Dr.  Rice  was  not  graceful  or  mellifluous  ; 
but  he  was  more— he  was  luminous,  instructive,  convincing,  persuasive,  and  elevating. 
His  greatest  discourses,  like  tliose  of  Robert  Hall  and  John  M.  Mason,  were  unwritten. 
In  these,  as  in  his  life,  he  evinced  the  truth,  purity,  uprightness,  and  benevolence  of  the 
Gospel.  Though  naturally  irascible,  he  became  an  example  of  meekness,  and  overcame 
evil  with  good.  His  favorite  maxim  was,  Love  is  Power.  There  are  thousands  in  Vir- 
ginia  to  whom  this  meager  notice  will  seem  far  below  the  truth.  Dr.  Rice's  life  was 
written  by  Wm.  Maxwell,  LL.D.  (Phil.  1835,  one  vol.  l2mo.) 


When  Tarleton  was  in  this  county,  in  the  revolution,  he  passed  near  the  residence  of 
Joshua  Davison,  a  gallant  dragoon  of  Lee*8  legion,  who,  having  received  a  severe  wound 
in  the  sword-arm  at  the  Guilford  C.  H.,  returned  home  to  recruit.  Davison  resolved  to 
have  a  look  at  the  enemy,  and,  loading  an  old  squirrel-gun,  set  out  in  search  for  them. 
He  followed  on  their  trail  a  short  distance,  when  he  was  perceived  by  a  British  dragoon, 
who,  rapidly  advancing,  drew  his  sword  and  exclaimed,  "  Surrender  immediately,  you 
rebel  rascal,  or  you  die  !"  **  Not  so  fast,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Davison,  "  I  am  not 
prepared  to  yield  ;"  when,  raising  his  squirrel-gun  with  his  left  hand,  he  shot  him  dead, 
and  seized  and  carried  off  his  horse  and  plunder  in  triumph.  Some  time  after,  on  being 
asked  if  he  was  satisfied  with  killing  a  single  man,  <*  By  no  means,"  he  replied  :  "  I  re- 
loaded my  piece  and  went  in  pursuit ;  but  my  firing  had  excited  such  alarm,  and  Tarle. 
ton  fled  with  such  expedition,  that  I  never  could  have  overtaken  him,  or  I  would  have 
had  another  shot."* 


There  died  in  this  county,  in  1819,  a  slave  named  Wonder  Booker,  belonging  to  George 
Booker,  Esq.,  who  had  reached  his  126th  year.  "  He  received  his  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  mother  was  in  her  58th  year  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  was  of 
great  strength  of  body,  and  his  natural  powers,  which  were  far  superior  to  those  of  peo- 
ple of  color  in  general,  he  retained  in  a  surprising  degree.  He  was  a  constant  laborer 
m  his  master's  garden  until  within  eight  or  ten  yean  of  his  death." 


PRINCESS  ANNE. 

Princess  Anne  was  formed  in  1691,  from  Norfolk  county.  It  is 
30  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  12  miles :  it  has  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  on  the  e.,  and  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  n.  Cape  Henry 
forms  its  northeastern  angle,  and  Back  Bay,  a  branch  of  Currituck 
sound,  sets  up  in  its  south  part.  The  county  is  drained  by  North 
River  and  the  east  branch  of  the  Elizabeth.  Pop.,  whites  3,996, 
slaves  3,087,  free  colored  202  ;  total,  7,285. 

Princess  Anne  C.  H.,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  132 
miles  SE.  of  Richmond,  contains  about  20  dwellings.  Kempsville, 
10  miles  southeasterly  from  Norfolk,  on  the  eastern  ^branch  of 
Elizabeth  River,  contains  about  30  dwellings.  Large  quantities 
of  lumber,  navy  timber,  staves,  wood,  &c.,  are  sent  from  this  place 
by  water  to  Norfolk. 

*  Garden's  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolution. 
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The  record  here  given  of  tfie  trial  of  Grace  Sherwood  far  mUdk- 
cnfif  wae  preieiited  by  the  late  J.  P.  CDshing,  president  of  Hamp- 
den Sydney  College,  to  the  Virginia  Historical  and  FhUoeophi- 
cal  Society,  and  published  in  their  collections.  While  it  throws 
•ome  light  on  the  state  of  society  of  that  time,  it  evinces  that  per* 
Mention  for  witchcraft  was  not  alone  in  onr  country  confined  to 
the  Poritans  of  New  England.  There,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
ehown  a  noble  example  of  the  strength  of  moral  principle  on  the 
part  of  the  accused,  for  they  had  only  to  declare  themselves  guilty 
and  their  lives  were  spared.  Rather  than  do  this,  many  suffered 
death.  Grace  Sherwood  met  a  milder  fate.  The  place  where  she 
was.dncked  is  a  beautiful  inlet  making  up  from  Lynnhaven  Bay, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  ^'WiicKs  Duckr 

miooiD  Qw  THs  TBUL  OF  otAoi  nBEWooD,  »  1705,  nuitcsH  Amm  commr,  worn 

WITUUCIAVT. 

FrlnMii  JjnM  «ff. 

At  a  Court  held  ye:  3d.  of  Jtiuy:  170|  p.  Gont:  Mr.  Beno:  Bmro:  CoOo: 
Moidey,  Mr.  John  Uomlck  Capt:  Hanoock,  Capt:  Chapman 

Jnatieea 

Wbenaalioke  Hill  Sl  root  mmd  Orace  £Ri«rwood  to  thw  Conrt  in  mupeim  of  witeh- 
cnft  Sl  iho  fiftylinf  to  ajPMr  it  is  therefoio  ordr.  jU  attachmt.  to  ye:  Sheir  do  Ime  to 
attach  her  hody  toanir.  ye.  ed:  fem  next  Court 

Prime$§9  Anme  §9, 

AtaConrtheldye.  6th:fiebry:  1701  p:  Eaent  Colo.  Moteley,  CoUo.  Adam 
Thonowgood  Capt:  Chapman,  Capt  Uanoocke  Mr.  John  Corniek,  Mr.  Bieh- 
aeon,  Came  late 


Bidte  for  mtpUian  of  Witchcraft  bronght  by  Lnke  HiU  agt  Grace  Sherwood  m  ordn 
to  be  referr  till  to  morro: 

Prineen  Ann  m. 

At  a  Court  held  ye:  7th  fiebry:  170|  p.  Gent  Collo:  Moseley  Left:  Collo: 
Thorrowgood  Mr.  John  Richaaon,  Mr.  John  Corniek  Capt  Chapman,  CapU 
Hancock 

Justices 

Whereas  a  Complt  was  brought  agt:  Grace  Sherwood  upon  9u$pition  of  witchcraft  by 
Luke  Hill  dtc.  Sl  ye:  matter  bemg  after  a  long  time  debated  dc  ordr.  jrt:  ye:  sd.  Hill  pay 
all  fees  of  this  Complt:  Sl  yt:  ye:  sd.  Grace  be  here  next  Court  to  be  Searched  according 
to  ye:  Complt  by  a  Jury  of  women  to  decide  ye:  sd:  Difierr:  and  ye.  Shorn  is  Likewise 
oidr.  to  som  an  able  Jury  accordingly. 

Prineen  Ann  8». 

At  a  Court  held  ye.  7th  March  170}  Cob  Edward  Moseley,  Lient:  Adam 
Thorrowgood,  Majr.  Henry  Sprat — Captn:  Horatio  Woodbouse,  Mr.  John 
Corniek  Capt  Henry  Chapman,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  Mr.  Jno  Richason  Captn. 
Geo.  Hendcock 

Justices 

Whereas  a  Complaint  have  been  to  this  Duq  Court  by  Luke  HiU  &.  his  wife  yt  one 
Grace  Sherwood  of  ye.  County  was  and  have  been  a  long  time  suspected  of  witchcraft 
dc  have  been  as  such  represented  wherefore  ye.  Sherr.  at  ye.  last  court  was  ordr  som  a 
Jury  of  women  to  ye.  Court  to  serch  her  on  ye.  sd.  suspicion  she  assenting  to  ye.  same 
—and  after  ye.  Jury  was  impannelled  and  sworn  dt.  sent  out  to  make  due  inquirery  &. 
inspection  into  all  cercomstances  after  a  mature  consideration  they  bring  in  yr.  verditt ; 
were  of  ye.  Jury  have  sercath:  Grace  Sherwood  Sl  have  found  two  things  like  titts  wlh: 
aeverall  other  spotts — Eliza.  Barnes,  forewoman,  Sarah  Norris,  Margt  Watkins,  Han. 
nab  Dimit,  Sarah  Goodaerd,  Marjr  Burgess,  Sarah  Sergeent,  Winiford  Davis,  Ursula 
Henly,  Ann  BxidgCs,  Ezable  Waplies — Mary  Cotle. 
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At  a  comt  held  ye.  3nd.  BCay  1706  Praeent  Mr.  Jno.  Richaaon,  Maj.  Henrey  Spntt 
Mr.  John  Comick,  Capt:  Henry  Chapman,  Mr.  Wm  Smyth   Justices 

Whereas  a  former  Complt  was  brought  agt  Grace  Sherwood  for  suspicion  of  Witch- 
craft, wth.  by  ye.  attomy  Genlk  report  to  his  Excly.  in  Council  was  to  Generall  and  not 
charging  her  with  any  perticular  act  therefore  represented  to  yem:  yt.  Princess  Ann 
Court  miffht  if  they  thought  fitt  have  her  examined  de  novo  6l  ye.  Court  being  of  opinioii 
yt  there  is  great  cause  of  suspicion  doe  therefore  ordr.  yt.  ye.  Sherr.  take  ye.  said  Grace 
into  his  safe  costody  untill  she  shall  give  bond  &.  security  for  her  appearance  to  ye.  next 
Court  to  be  examined  De  novo  &,  yt  ye.  Constable  of  yt.  pr  sinkt  goe  with  ye.  Shem 
&,  serch  ye.  said  Graces  house  6l  all  suspicious  places  carefully  for  idl  Images  dt.  such 
like  things  as  may  any  way  strengthen  the  suspicion  Sl  it  is  likewise  ordered  yt.  ye 
Sherr:  som  an  able  Jury  of  women  also  all  evidences  as  cann  give  in  any  thing  agt  her  in 
evidence  in  behalf  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  ye.  Qeen  to  attend  ye.  next  Court  accordingly. 

Princes*  Ann  ts. 

At  a  Court  held  ye.  6th.  June  1706.  Present  Mr.  Jno.  Richason  :  Capt  Horatio 
Woodhouse  Mr.  John  Comick,  Capt  Henry  Chapman,  Capt:  Wm  Smith,  Capt: 
Geo:  Hancock 

Justices 

Whereas  Grace  Sherwood,  of  ye.  County  have  been  Complained  of  as  a  person  sus- 
pected of  witchcraft  6l  now  being  brought  before  this  Court  m  Crde:  for  examinacon  ye. 
have  therefore  requested  Mr.  Maxmt:  J^nsh  to  present  informacon  agt  her  as  CounetU 
in  behalf  of  our  sovereign  lady  ye.  Qeen  in  order  to  her  being  brought  to  a  regular  trialL 

Whereas  an  Information  in  behalf  of  her  Mage,  was  presented  by  Luke  Hill  to  ye. 
Court  in  pursuance  to  Mr.  Genell.  Attey's  Tomson  report  on  his  Excellcy:  ordr.  in 
Councill  ye.  16th  Aprill  last  about  Grace  Sherwood  being  suspected  of  Witchcraft  have 
thereupon  sworn  severall  evidences  agt  her  by  wth.  it  doth  very  likely  appear. 

Princess  Anne  ss 

At  a  Court  held  the  7th:  of  June  1706.  Mr.  Jna  Richason,  Majr.  Henry 
Spratt  Mr.  John  Comick,  Captn:  Chapman  Captn.  Wm  Smyth,  Capt  Geo: 
Hancock 

Justices 

Whereas  at  the  last  Court  an  ordr.  was  past  yt  ye.  Sherr:  should  sommons  an  f  ble 
Jury  of  women  to  serch  Grace  Sherwood  on  suspicion  of  witchcraft  wch:  although  ye. 
same  was  performed  by  ye.  Sherr  yet  they  refused,  and  did  not  appear  it  is  therefore 
Ordr.  yt  ye.  same  persons  be  again  somd.  by  ye.  Shem  for  their  contempt  to  be  dealt 
wth:  according  to  ye.  utmost  severity  of  ye.  law,  &.  yt.  a  new  Jury  of  women  be  by  him 
sosad.  to  appear  next  Court  to  serch  her  on  ye.  aforesd.  suspicion  &.  yt.  He  likewiM  som 
all  evidences  yt.  he  shall  be  informed  of  as  materiall  in  ye.  Complaint  &.  yt  She  con- 
tinue in  ye.  Sherr  Costody  unless  she  give  good  bond  and  security  for  her  appearance  at 
ye.  next  Court  and  yt  she  be  of  good  behaviour  towards  her  Majesty  Sl  ail  her  leidge 
people  in  ye.  meantime. 

Princess  Anne  ss 

At  a  Court  held  ye.  5th.  July  Anno  Dom:  1706.  Present  Mr  Jno  RichasoDi 
Captn.  Jno  Moseley  Captn.  Henry  Chapman,  Captn  Wm:  Smyth 

Justices 

Whereas  for  this  severall  Courts  ye.  bussiness  between  Luke  Hill  &.  Grace  Sherwood 
on  suspicion  of  Witchcraft  have  been  for  severall  things  omitted  particularly  for  want 
of  a  Jury  to  serch  her  &.  ye.  Court  being  doubtfbll  that  they  should  not  get  one  js. 
Court  &L  being  willing  to  have  all  means  possible  tryed  either  to  acquit  her  or  to  give 
more  strength  to  ye.  suspicion  yt  she  might  be  dealt  with  as  deserved  therefore  It  was 
Ordr.  yt  ys.  day  by  her  own  consent  to  be  tryed  in  ye.  water  by  ducking,  but  ye. 
weather  being  very  rainy,  &,  bad  soe  yt  possibly  it  might  endanger  her  health  it  is 
therefore  ordr.  yt  ye.  Sherr.  request  ye.  Justices  p  e.  essvly  to  appear  on  Wednessday 
next  by  tenn  of  ye.  Clock  at  ye.  Court-house  &.  yt  he  secure  the  body  of  ye.  sd.  Grace 
till  ye.  time  to  be  forthcoming  yn.  to  be  dealt  wth.  as  aforesd. 

Princess  Ann  ss 

At  a  Court  held  ye.  10th:  July  1706.  Present  Col:  Moseley,  Captn  Mose. 
ley  Capt:  Woodhouse,  Mr  John  Cornick,  Capt  Chapman  Capt  Wm  Smyth-^ 
Mr.  Richason — came  late— 


4S8  FUMom  Avm  oodhtt* 

Wbcrau  Ono6  Shsirwood  befaif  lUfiMetod  of  WHdianift  hafv  a  loii|r  time  waitad 
Ibr  a  fit  apportiiBity  fbr  a  fibrtlier  emnmaoon  A&  by  her  ooanat  k,  approbaoon  of  ye. 
Court  it  is  ordr.  yt  ye.  Shem  take  all  ■neh  oonYeaieDt  anigtaooe  of  boate  and  men  aa 
ahaU  be  by  him  thoogfat  ffit  to  meet  at  Jno.  Harpera  plantacon  in  orde.  to  take  ye.  ad. 
Graoe  forthwith  Sl  bit  her  into  above  mana  iebtk  Sl  try  her  how  ahe  awhna  thereiuy 
alwayea  havinf  eaia  of  her  life  to  peaerre  her  from  diowning  d&  aa  aooo  aa  aho  comca 
out  yt  he  reqneat  aa  many  antient  Sl  knowing  women  aa  poaaible  he  oann  to  aerdi  her 
oaieAiUy  fer  all  teata,  Spotti  Sl  marka  abont  her  body  not  oaoall  on  oUien  ^  yt  aa  thoT 
flad  ye.  aame  to  make  report  on  oath  to  ye.  troth  thereof  to  ye.  Coort  Sl  ftnrCher  it  m 
onlr.  yt  ^om  women  be  requeated  to  ahiit  Sl  aeroh  lier  before  ahe  goe  into  ye.  walar 
yt  ahe.oarry  nothing  abont  lier  to  oanae  any  ffnrtlier  aen^icion. 

(Same  Day  ib  only  one  order  between  the  above  order  ib  the  fbUowing.  IK7  I  aappoae 
the  Conrt  which  waa  then  held  at  the  Ferry  **  Jno.  Harper's  plantation"  ib  about  one 
mfle  from  witch  dock,  went  to  aee  thia  ceremony  or  trial  made  XO   CUc) 

Whereaa  on  complaint  of  Luke  Hill  in  behalf  of  lier  Mageaty  yt  now  ia  agt  G(raea 
Shnrwood  for  a  peaon  auapected  of  withcraft  &.  having  haid  aundey:  e^enoea  awome 
agt:  her  proving  many  cercumatancea  Sl  which  ahe  could  not  make  any  excnae  or  little 
or  nothing  to  aay  in  her  own  behalf  only  aeemed  to  rely  on  wt  ye.  Court  ahoold  doe 
Sl  thereupon  conaented  to  be  tryed  in  y^  water  &  likewiaa  to  be  aerched  againe  wth. 
eiperimta:  being  tryed  dt  Ae  awiming  Wn.  therein  ib  bonnd  contrary  to  coatom  ib  ye. 
Jodgta.  of  all  the  apectatora  dt  afterwards  being  aerched  by  five  antient  weamen  who 
have  all  declared  on  oath  yt  ahe  ia  not  like  ym:  nor  noe  other  woman  yt  they  knew  of 
having  two  things  like  titts  on  her  private  porta  of  a  Black  coUer  being  blacker  yn:  ye: 
laat  m  her  body  all  wth:  cercumstanee  ye.  Conrt  weighing  in  their  consideracon  doe 
therefore  (ndr.  yt  ye.  Sherr:  take  ye.  ad.  Grace  into  his  co^ody  6b  to  comit  her  body  to 
ya.  common  Joal  of  this  County  their  to  secure  her  by  irons  or  otherwise  there  to  re- 
main till  such  time  as  he  shall  be  otherwise  directed  in  ordr.  for  her  coming  to  ye.  com- 
noo  goal  of  ye:  Countey  to  be  brought  to  a  fiuture  tryall  there. 

[Copy]*  J.  X  BURROUGHS,  C.  C. 

Pr9.  Anne  County  Clerl^e  Qfice,  15  Sept  1833. 

In  the  war  of  the  revolution  this  county,  in  common  with  the 
country  around  Norfolk,  suffered  from  the  enemy.  On  the  16th  of 
November,  1775,  a  skirmish  took  place  between  some  militia  of 
the  county  and  the  enemy,  an  account  of  which  is  subjoined  from 
Girardin : 

Hearing  that  about  200  men  of  the  Princess  Anne  militia  were  on  their  march  to  join 
the  troops  destined  for  the  protection  of  the  lower  country,  Dunmore  had  proceeded  from 
Norfolk  at  the  head  of  a  superior  force,  composed  of  regulars,  fugitive  slaves,  and  dis- 
affected inhabitants,  with  a  view  to  intercept  that  patriotic  band.  The  latter,  aware  of 
no  hostile  design,  advanced  in  incautious  security  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 
They  were  unexpectedly  attacked,  and  compelled  to  engage  under  the  double  disadvan- 
tage of  an  unfavorable  ground  and  inferior  numbers.  Supported,  however,  by  inherent 
courage,  and  warmed  by  the  justice  of  a  noble  cause,  they  for  some  time  fought  with 
grreat  bravery  and  execution.  At  last  the  combined  disadvantages  just  mentioned  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat,  which  they  did  in  perfect  order.  John  Ackiss,  one  of  the  minute, 
men,  was  killed  on  the  spot  Col.  Hutchings  and  a  Mr.  Williams,  with  seven  others, 
were  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.t 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  the  counties  of  Princess  Anne  and  Nor- 
folk became  a  prey  to  the  depredations  of  Josiah  Philips  and  his 
tory-banditti.  When  pursued,  they  sought  shelter  among  the  dis- 
affected, or  fled  into  tneir  secret  haunts  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

*  The  copy  of  the  Record  In  the  above  caie  leems  to  have  been  made  out  with  peat  eaie  by  the 
derk.  The  orthography,  abbrevlatioiia,  and  other  peculiaritiet  of  character,  have  been  preaerved  in  type 
with  as  mach  accuracy  ai  posaible ;  itill,  in  MNne  lew  imtancee,  it  haa  been  found  difficult  to  decipher 
the  copy. 

t  See  Virginia  Oczttu  of  this  dale.— Some  of  our  documents  relate  this  aflUr  rather  diflbrsatly,  and 
chaife  part  of  the  militia  with  mlacoaduct    Candor  demands  this  renaik. 
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He  was  finally  taken,  tried,  and  executed,  m  1778.     The  facts 
annexed  are  from  Girardin : 

A  certain  Jonah  Philips,  laborer,  of  the  pariah  of  Lynnhaven,  in  the  county  of  Prince« 
Anne,  a  man  of  daring  and  ferocious  disposition,  associating  with  other  individuals  of  a 
similar  cast,  spread  terror  and  desolation  through  the  lower  country,  committing  murden, 
burning  houses,  wasting  farms,  and  perpetrating  other  enormities,  at  the  bare  mention 
of  which  humanity  shudders.  Every  effort  to  apprehend  him  had  proved  abortive. 
Strong  in  the  number  of  his  ruffian  confederates,  or,  where  force  would  probably  fail, 
resorting  to  stratagem  and  ambush,  striking  the  deadly  blow,  or  applying  the  fatal  torch 
at  the  midnight  hour,  and  in  those  places  which  their  insulated  situation  left  almost 
unprotected,  he  retired  with  impunity  to  his  secret  haunts,  reeking  with  blood,  and  loaded 
with  plunder.  The  inhabitants  of  the  counties  which  were  the  theatre  of  his  crimes, 
never  secure.a  moment  by  day  or  by  night,  in  their  fields  or  their  beds,  sent  representa- 
tions of  their  distresses  to  the  governor,  claiming  the  public  protection.  He  consulted 
with  some  members  of  the  legislature  then  sitting,  on  the  best  method  of  proceeding 
against  this  atrocious  offender.  Too  powerful  to  be  arrested  by  the  sheriff  and  his  po99€ 
comitatut,  it  was  not  doubted  that  an  armed  force  might  be  sent  to  hunt  and  destroy 
him  and  his  accomplices,  in  their  morasses  and  fastnesses,  wherever  found ;  but  the 
proceeding  concluded  to  be  most  consonant  with  the  forms  and  principles  of  our  govern* 
ment  was,  to  pass,  during  the  present  session,  an  act  giving  him  a  reasonable,  but  limited 
day  to  surrender  himself  to  justice,  and  to  submit  to  a  trial  bv  hii  peers  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  to  consider  a  refusal  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  divesting  him,  as  an 
outlaw,  of  the  character  of  citizen,  to  pass  on  him  the  sentence  prescribed  by  these  laws ; 
and  the  public  officer  being  defied,  to  make  every  one  his  deputy,  especially  those  whose 
safety  hourly  depended  on  the  destruction  of  the  daring  ruffian.  The  case  was  laid 
before  the  legislature.  The  proofs  were  ample :  his  outrages  no  less  notorious  than  those 
of  the  public  enemy,  and  well  known  to  the  members  of  both  houses  from  the  lower 
countries.  No  one  pretended  then  that  the  perpetrator  of  crimes,  who  could  successfully 
resist  the  officers  of  justice,  should  be  protected  in  the  continuance  of  them  by  the  prin. 
leges  of  his  citizenship ;  and  that,  when  he  baffled  ordinary  psocess,  nothing  extraor- 
dinary could  be  rightfully  adopted  to  protect  the  citizens  against  him.  No  one  doubted 
that  society  has  a  right  to  erase  from  the  roll  of  its  members  any  one  who  renders  his 
own  existence  inconsistent  with  theirs — ^to  withdraw  from  him  the  protection  of  their 
laws,  and  to  remove  him  from  among  them  by  exile,  or  even  by  death,  if  necessary.  An 
enemy  in  lawful  war  putting  to  death  in  cold  blood  the  prisoner  he  has  taken,  authorizes 
retaliation,  which  would  be  inflicted  with  peculiar  justice  on  the  individual  guilty  of  the 
deed  were  it  to  happen  that  he  should  be  taken.  And  could  the  murders  and  robbery  of 
a  pirate  or  outlaw  entitle  him  to  more  tenderness  ?  The  legislature  passed  the  law, 
therefore,  and  without  opposition.  Philips  did  not  come  in  before  the  day  prescribed, 
continued  his  lawless  outrages,  was  afterwards  taken  in  arms,  but  delivered  over  to  the 
ordinary  justice  of  the  country.  The  attorney-general  for  the  commonwealth,  the  im- 
mediate agent  of  the  government,  waiving  all  appeal  to  the  act  of  attainder,  indicted 
him  at  the  common  law  as  a  murderer  and  h>bber.  He  was  arraigned  on  that  indict- 
ment in  the  usual  forms,  before  a  jury  of  his  vicinage,  and  no  use  whatever  made  of  the 
act  of  attainder  in  any  part  of  the  proceedings.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  a  British  sub- 
ject, authorized  to  bear  arms  by  a  commission  from  Lord  Dunmore  ;  that  he  was,  there, 
fore,  a  mere  prisoner  of  war,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  court 
being  of  opinion  that  a  commission  from  an  enemy  could  not  protect  a  citizen  in  deeds 
of  murder  and  robbery,  overruled  his  plea.  He  was  found  guilty  by  his  jury,  sentenced 
by  the  court,  and  executed  by  the  ordinary  officer  of  justice ;  and  aQ  "  according  to  the 
forms  and  rules  of  the  common  law.'* 


PRINCE  GEORGE. 

Prince  George  was  formed  in  1702,  from  Charles  City.  Its  aver- 
age length  is  about  21,  and  its  breadth  about  11  miles.  The 
James  forms  its  ne.,  and  the  Appomattox  its  nw.  boundary     Pop. 
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iik  1840,  whites  9,682,  daves  4,004*  free  colored  489 ;  total,  7,175. 
The  C.  H.  18  ritoated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  28  miles 
southeasterly  from  Richmond. 

City  Point  is  on  the  James,  at  the  jmietion  of  the  Appomattox, 
and  luthough  a  small  village— containing  1  Episcopal  and  1  Meth- 
•odist  church,  and  about  25  dwellings — is  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  being  the  outport  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  At 
€i^  Point  are  several  wharves  projecting  into  the  James,  within 
a  wort  distance  of  which  ships  of  the  largest  class  can  float 
^  Not  onlv  is  a  large  foreign  shipping  business  done  here,  but  the 
white  sails  of  domestic  commerce  daily  gladden  the  eye,  as  it 
passes  and  repasses  this  port,  freighted,  in  its  progress  upwards, 
with  the  wealth,  and  proauctions,  and  exports  of  everv  dime,  while 
its  return  carries  to  every  port  of  our  happy  Union  the  produce  of 
our  soil  and  our  mines."  Besides  the  ordinary  shipping,  steam, 
freight,  tow,  and  passage-boats  stop  here  on  their  way  up  and 
down  the  river.  City  Point  is  a  much  better  site  for  a  commercial 
town  than  Richmond,  and,  it  is  said,  would  have  been  the  seat  of 
government,  had  not  its  owner,  a  Dutchman,  refused  to  sell  on 
any  terms.  A  rail-road  also  connects  this  place  with  Petersburg. 
The  Appomattox  has  latterly  been  discovered  to  be  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  size  as  far  up  as  Waltham's  Landing,  half 
way  to  Petersburg,  at  which  place  there  is  a  short  branch  rail-road, 
lately  constructed,  connecting  with  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond 
rail-road. 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose, 
was  bom  at  Cawson's,  in  this  county,  the  family  seat  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Theodorick  Bland,  Sen.  The  years  of  his  boy* 
hood  were  passed  at  Matoax,  near  Petersburg. 


George  Keith  Tatlor  was,  we  believe,  a  natiye  of  this  county.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature  in  '98  and  '99,  doringr  the  famous  discussion  of  the  alien  and  seditioo 
laws,  in  Uie  advocacy  of  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
federal  party,  and  a  confederate  of  John  Marshall,  whose  sister  he  married.  As  an  ad> 
Tocate  in  criminal  cases  he  wa^diBtinffuished :  his  oratorical  powers  have  been  described 
as  little  inferior  to  those  of  Patrick  Henry ;  and,  like  him,  his  manner  on  commencing 
was  unprepossessing.  In  Gilmer's  '*  Sketches  and  Essays"  there  is  a  note  which  says 
that  "  Mr.  Taylor  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  his  state — acute,  profound, 
logical,  and  persuasive ;  of  fine  wit,  of  exquisite  humor,  of  brilliant  fancy,  and  of  the 
most  amiable  disposition." 


^  Col.  Theodorick  Bland,  Jun.,  a  worthy  patriot  and  statesman,  and  a  descendant  ol 
Pocahontas,  was  bom  in  this  county  about  the  year  1742.  In  1753,  when  about  11  years 
of  age,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  be  educated,  and  in  1761  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh  to 
study  medicine.  He  was  among  the  first  persons  from  Virginia  that  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  medicine — a  profession  in  that  day  but  little  cultivated  in  the  colony,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  which,  from  hii  diligence,  he  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having 
been  one  of  its  earliest  pioneers.  After  an  absence  of  about  12  years  inftn  America,  he 
returned  to  Virginia,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  /;^ut  he  was  not 
an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  political  commotions  of  the  day.  In  tMteember,  1774,  in 
writing  to  a  mercantile  friend  in  England,  he  says,  "  I  should  have  vetted  the  anaU 
proceeds  in  goods,  but  the  present  political  disputes  between  these  colonies  and  Um 
mother  country,  which  threaten  us  with  a  deprivation  of  our  liberties,  forbid  snch  a  step, 
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« 

and  induce  us  to  exert  every  nerye  to  imitate  the  silkwonn,  and  tpin  from  our  own 
bowelsj  although  the  web  should  be  otir  winding-oheeU*  The  battle  of  Lexington  was 
the  subject  of  a  patriotic  poetical  effusion  by  him.  On  the  24th  of  June»  1775,  Dr. 
Bland  was  one  of  a  party  of  24  gentlemen  who,  shortly  after  the  flight  of  Dunmore, 
removed  certain  arms  from  the  governor's  palace  at  Williamsburg.  In  the  following 
December  he  wrote,  apparently  ror  publication,  certain  philippics  against  Dunmore,  in 
which  the  political  corruption  and  private  profligacy  of  his  lordship's  character  are  de- 
picted in  the  blackest  hues.  In  June,  1776,  he  was  captain  of  the  fint  troop  of  Virginia 
cavalry.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  horse,  and  in  September, 
1777,  joined  the  main  army.  From  a  letter,  it  would  appear  that  towards  the  close  of 
this  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Va.  "  While  in  the  army,  he  frequently 
signalized  himself  by  brilliant  actions."*  In  November,  1778,  he  superintended  the 
march  of  the  British  troops  of  convention-made  prisoners  at  Saratoga,  to  Virginia  ;  and 
on  their  arrival,  or  shortly  after,  was  appointed  by  Washington  to  the  command  of  the 
post  at  Charlottesville.  From  1780  to  '83,  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1781, 
Farmingdale,  his  residence  in  Va.,  was  plundered  by  the  enemy.  While  in  Congress  he 
manifested  his  usual  spirit  and  industry  in  the  public  cause,  particularly  in  the  miancial 
department  In  1785  he  was  appointed,  by  Gov.  Henry,  lieutenant  of  this  county.  He 
was  in  that  minority  in  the  convention  of  Va.,  convened  to  consult  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution,  that  believed  it  repugnant  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  voted  against  its  ratification.  On  its  adoption,  however,  he  acquiesced  m 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  first  Congress 
held  under  the  constitution.  While  serving  in  that  capacity,  he  died  at  New  York,  June 
Ist,  1790,  aged  48.  "  In  person,  Col.  Bland  was  tall — ^in  his  latter  days  corpulent^ — and 
of  a  noble  countenance.  His  manners  were  marked  by  ease,  dignity,  and  well-bred  re- 
pose. In  character  he  was  virtuous  and  enlightened,  of  exemplary  purity  of  manners 
and  integrity  of  conduct,  estimable  for  his  private  worth,  and  respectable  for  his  public 
services.  His  career  was  distinguished  rather  by  the  usefulness  of  plain,  practical  quali- 
fications, than  by  any  extraordinary  exhibitions  of  genius.  Animated,  from  his  child- 
hood, by  a  profound  love  of  country,  with  him  patriotism  was  not  an  impulse  but  a  prin- 
ciple. In  style,  he  is  fluent  and  correct,  and  if  sometimes  too  florid  or  diffuse,  he  is  at 
others  wanting  neither  in  energy  of  thought  nor  in  elegance  of  diction.  Moderation 
and  good  temper  pervade  his  correspondence,  and  it  is  nowhere  sullied  by  profanity  or 
indehcacy."t 

Richard  Blano  was  another  of  the  many  prominent  Virginians  who  acted  on  the 
theatre  of  the  revolution.  Wirt,  in  speaking  of  him  before  the  war,  says  he  "  was  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  colony.  He  was  a  man  of  finished  educktion,  and 
of  the  most  unbending  habits  of  application.  His  perfect  mastery  of  every  fact  con- 
nected with  the  settlement  and  progress  of  the  colony,  had  given  him  the  name  of  the 
Virginian  antiquary.  He  was  also  a  politician  of  the  first  class ;  a  profound  logician, 
and  was  also  considered  as  the  first  writer  in  the  colony ;"  but  he  was  a  most  ungraceful 
speaker  in  debate.  "  He  wrote  the  first  pamphlet  on  the  nature  of  the  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  which  had  any  pretension  to  accuracy  of  view  on  that  subject ;  but  it  was 
a  singular  one :  be  would  set  out  on  sound  principles,  pursue  them  logically,  till  he  found 
them  leading  to  the  precipice  which  we  had  to  leap  ;  start  back,  alarmed  ;  then  resume 
his  ground,  go  over  it  in  another  direction,  be  led  again  by  the  correctness  of  his  reason- 
ing to  the  same  place,  and  again  tack  about  and  try  other  processes  to  reconcile  right 
and  wrong ;  but  left  his  reader  and  himself  bewildered  between  the  steady  index  of  the 
compass  in  their  hand,  and  the  phantasm  to  which  it  seemed  to  point  Still  there  was 
more  sound  matter  in  this  pamphlet,  than  in  the  celebrated  Farmer's  Letters,  which 
were  really  but  an  ignu  fatuuSf  misleading  us  from  trtie  principle.**  Mr.  Bland  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1774  to  1776  ;  he  died  in  1778. 


*  Sketch  of  Col.  Bland,  in  the  History  of  Va.  by  J.  W.  Cnmpbell. 

t  The  foregoing  memoir  is  abridsed  from  that  in  the  introdneticm  of  "  The  Bland  Papers,  being  a  selec- 
tion from  the  manuscripts  of  Col.  Theodorick  Bland,  Jr.,  etc.  etc.,"  edited  by  Charles  Campbell,  of  Peten- 
bnrg,  and  published  there,  in  1840,  by  Edmund  and  Julian  C.  Rnffin--an  octavovolnmeof  about  300  pages, 
and  composed  principally  of  an  interesting  coUactioo  of  letters  written  by  the  first  personages  in  tha 
country  during  the  xevolutionary  era. 
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PRINCE  WILLIAM- 

PmiNOE  William  was  formed  in  1780»  from  Stafford  and  King 
George.  It  is  about  85  miles  long,  and  12  wide.  The  Potomac 
forms  its  eastern  boundary.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  4,8679  slaves 
2,767,  free  colored  510 ;  total,  8,144. 

Brentsville,  the  coanty-seat,  is  situated  101  miles  from  Richmond, 
and  83  n.  of  Fredericksburg,  in  the  heart  of  the  county,  at  the  head 
of  Occoquan  River.  It  is  a  small  village,  containing  8  stores  and 
about  20  dwellings.  The  county  buildings  are  handsomely  situated 
on  a  public  square,  containing  8  acres.  Thoroughfare  and  Liberia 
are  small  places  in  the  county,  containing  each  a  few  dwellings. 
Dumfries  is  situated  on  Quantico  creek,  near  the  Potomac.  It  was 
once  the  county-seat ;  but  in  1822  the  courts  were  removed  to 
Brentsville,  and  the  old  court-house  is  converted  into  an  Episcopal 
church.  Dumfries  is  a  very  old  town,  and  once  had  considerable 
commerce ;  but  from  a  combination  of  causes  it  has  gone  rapidly 
to  decay,  and  many  of  the  houses  have  been  removed  out  of  town. 

Occoquan,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
was  established  by  law  in  1804.  It  contains  a  large  cotton  factory, 
an  extensive  flouring  mill,  several  stores,  and  about  40  dwellings. 
A  handsome  bridge  is  erected  oyer  the  river  at  this  place*  The 
Occoquan  here  has  a  fall  of  72  feet  in  one  and  a  half  miles,  afford* 
ing  excellent  sites  for  manufactories.  This  is  the  market  for  many 
of  the  most  important  shad  and  herring  fisheries  on  the  Potomac 
The  scenery  around  this  village  is  unconmionly  picturesque. 


William  Giutson  died  at  Dumfries,  whither  he  had  come  on  his  way  to  Congress^ 
March  12th|  1790,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family  vault,  at  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spence  Grayson's.  He  was  first  appointed  a  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  in 
1784,  and  continued  a  number  of  years.  "  In  June,  1788,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vir. 
ginia  convention  which  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  this  assembly,  rendered  illustrious  by  men  of  the  first 
talents,  he  was  very  conspicuous.  His  genius  united  with  the  eloquence  of  Henry,  in 
opposing  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  While  he  acknowledged  the  evils  of  the  old 
government,  he  was  afraid  that  the  proposed  srovemmcnt  would  destroy  the  liberty  of 
Qie  states.  His  principal  objections  to  it  were,  that  it  took  from  tlie  states  the  sole  right 
of  direct  taxation,  which  was  the  highest  act  of  sovereigntv ;  that  the  limits  between 
the  national  and  state  authorities  were  not  sufficiently  defined ;  that  they  might  clash,  in 
which  case  the  general  goveniroent  would  prevail ;  that  there  was  no  provision  against 
raising  such  a  navy,  as  was  more  than  sufficient  to  protect  our  trade,  and  thus  would 
excite  the  jealousy  of  European  powers,  and  lead  to  war ;  and  that  there  were  no  ade- 
quate checks  against  the  abuse  of  power,  especially  by  the  president,  who  was  responsi- 
ble only  to  his  counsellors  and  partners  in  crime,  the  members  of  the  senate.  After  the 
constitution  was  adopted,  Mr.  Grayson  was  appointed  one  of  the  senators  from  Virginia, 
in  the  year  1789  ;  his  colleague  was  Richard  Henry  Lee.  His  great  abilities  were  united 
with  unimpeached  integrity. 

Immediately  after  Dunmore  was  driven  from  Gwyn*s  Island,  in  July,  1776,  he  sailed 
up  the  Potomac  to  this  section  of  the  stete.  The  reception  he  met  with  from  the  in- 
habitants is  thus  related  by  Girardin  : 

Ascending  the  Potomac,  he  left,  on  many  parte  of  iU  banks,  hideous  traces  of  pirati- 
cal and  depredatory  warfafe.    A  little  above  Uie  mouth  of  Afuia  creek,  Mr.  William 
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Brent'a  elegant  brick  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  neighboring  militia,  seized 
with  causeless  alarm,  retired  without  opposing  the  ravages  of  the  lawless  freebooters, 
who,  after  the  destruction  of  the  house,  were  proceeding  to  bum  a  valuable  merchant 
mill,  at  a  small  distance,  when  30  of  the  Prince  William  militia  happily  arrived,  ad- 
vanced with  fearless  step,  and  drove  them  on  board.  The  spirit  and  bravery  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Stafford  county  in  general,  amply  redeemed,  pn  subsequent  occasions,  the  mo- 
mentary disgrace  uf  that  unaccountable  panic ;  but  the  circumstance  is  yet  well 
remembered  in  the  environs ;  and  we  have  heard  more  than  once,  on  the  very  ruins  of 
the  prostrated  edifice,  the  ludicrous  account  which  the  senile  garrulity  of  some  among 
the  surviving  actors  in  that  scene,  was  ever  ready  to  give.  It  appears  that  the  Stafford 
militia  mistook  the  detachment  from  Prince  William  for  Englishmen,  and  exerted  all  the 
agility  and  ingenuity  of  which  they  were  capable  to  avoid  falling  into  their  hands.  Dun- 
more's  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Roebuck,  Mercury,  Otter,  an  armed  ship,  some  gondolas, 
and  several  tenders,  ha  vine  taken  in  fresh  water,  fell  down  the  river  on  the  ensuing  day. 
They  had,  in  this  expedition,  met  with  a  severe  gale  of  wind,  which  drove  on  shore 
several  small  vessels  with  the  friends  of  the  British  government  on  board.  These  were 
made  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Williamsburg  under  an  escort  The  third  regiment  and  other 
troops  had  been  stationed  along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  infant  Virginian  fleet,  consisting  of  some  armed  brigs  and  row-galleys, 
was  cruising  for  them  in  the  bay.  The  Roebuck  alone  could  protect  Dunmore  and  his 
wretched  followers.  The  expected  conflict  was  prevented  by  the  flight  of  the  foe.  The 
excessive  heat  of  the  season,  the  putridity  of  the  water,  the  scantiness  and  bad  quality 
of  the  provisions  on  board,  and  the  crowded  and  inconvenient  situation  of  the  people  there, 
engendered  complicated  and  malignant  diseases,  which  hourly  plunged  into  a  watery 
tomb  multitudes  of  the  motley  band.  Thus,  loaded  with  the  execration  of  the  country  ; 
defeated  in  all  his  schemes  of  civil  discord,  and  of  servile  and  savage  hostility ;  hunted 
from  station  to  station  by  the  resentment  of  an  injured  people,  naturally  prone  to  loyalty, 
gratitude,  and  attachment ;  pursued,  as  it  were,  by  Heaven  and  the  elements  themselves, 
Dunmore,  with  a  wounded  and  humbled  spirit,  saw  himself  reduced  to  flee  from  these 
shores,  where  he  had  hoped  triumphantly  to  plant  the  standard  of  despotism,  and  to  sa- 
tiate his  vindictive  and  haughty  passions  with  the  tears  and  abjection  of  the  feeble,  and 
the  blood  of  the  brave.  After  burning  such  vessels  as  he  was  able  to  spare,  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  he  steered  for  Lynnhaven  Bay  with  about 
40  or  50  sail ;  and  then  parting  with  the  miserable  companions  of  his  disastrous  fate,  he 
sent  some  of  them  to  St.  Augustine,  under  convoy  of  the  Otter,  some  to  Bermuda,  some 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  some  to  Europe.  With  the  rest,  he  repaired  to  Sir  P.  Parker's 
fleet,  and,  on  the  14th  of  August,  reached  Staten  Island,  where  General  Howe  had 
lately  been  joined  by  his  brother,  and  the  fleets  under  convoy  of  Commodore  Hotham, 
and  the  Repulse.  Towards  the  close  of  this  eventful  year,  he  returned  to  England  in 
the  Fowey. 


PULASKI. 

Pulaski  was  formed  in  1839,  from  Montgomery  and  Wythe,  and 
named  from  Count  Pulaski.  It  is  23  miles  long,  with  a  mean 
width  of  18  miles.  New  River  passes  through  the  eastern  part, 
and  then,  curving  to  the  left,  with  Little  River,  divides  the  county 
from  Montgomery.  The  face  of  the  country  n.  and  nw.  of  the  C. 
H.,  is  generally  level  and  adapted  to  grain  and  grazing ;  s.  and 
SE.  of  the  C.  H.,  it  is  more  broken ;  yet  on  and  near  New  River  it  is 
very  fertile  and  productive  in  wheat.  There  is  considerable  moun- 
tain land  in  the  county.  Beef  cattle  are  at  this  time  the  great 
staple  of  the  county ;  but  horses,  swine,  sheep,  grain,  tobacco,  and 
hemp,  could  be  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Population 
in  1840,  whites  2,768,  slaves  954,  free  colored  17 ;  total,  3,739. 

Newbem,  the  county-seat,  is  on  the  great  stage-route  fh>m  Bal- 
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timore  to  NashviUe,  Tenn.,  222  miles  soaihwesterly  frtmi  Rich- 
mond, 19  miles  from  Christiansburg,  and  28  from  Wytheville.  It  is 
the  only  village  in  the  comity,  and  one  of  considerable  business 
for  an  inland  town :  its  location  is  high  and  airy,  giving  a  fine 
view  of  the  neighboring  valleys  and  mountains.  It  contains  5  mer- 
cantile stores,  1  Presbyterian  and  1  Methodist  chm^h,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  abont  300.  reak  Knob,  4  miles  south  of  Ne  wbem«  is  a 
prominent  projection  in  Drapei^s  mountain,  rising  about  1,000  feet, 
and  presenting  from  its  sunmiit  a  delightful  and  extensive  land- 
scape. Iron  ore  exists  in  abundance  in  this  mountain,  and  also 
coal  of  a  good  quality.  In  its  vicinity  are  mineral  springs,  sup- 
posed to  possess  valuable  medicinal  qualities.  On  the  nor&  bank 
of  New  River,  near  Ne wbem,  there  is  a  bluff  called  the  Glass  TFiin- 
dowSf  consisting  of  vertical  rocks,  nearly  500  feet  high,  and  forming 
the  immediate  bank  of  the  stream  for  a  distance  of  four  miles.  They 
are  considered  a  great  curiosity.  The  face  of  these  rocks  is  per- 
forated by  a  vast  number  of  cavities,  which  no  doubt  lead  to  caves 
or  cells  within  the  mountain.  Some  of  these  cells  have  been  ex- 
plored and  found  to  contain  saltpetre,  stalactites,  and  other  con- 
cretions. 


RANDOLPH. 

Randolph  was  formed  in  1787,  from  Harrison.  It  is  85  miles 
long,  with  a  mean  width  of  25  miles.  This  county  is  made  up  of 
several  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  with  their  intervening  val- 
leys: it  is  drained  by  the  head- waters  of  Elk  River,  and  the 
Monongahela.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  the  finest  timber, 
and  abound  in  coal  and  iron  ore.  Much  of  the  soil  of  the  moun- 
tains is  rich,  and  they  abound  in  slate,  freestone,  and  limestone. 
In  some  parts  are  small  caves  having  a  kind  of  copperas,  which 
is  used  for  a  dye ;  and  along  some  of  the  water-courses,  almn 
projects  in  icicle-like  drops.  Salt  springs  are  numerous.  Within 
the  last  twelve  years,  elk  and  beaver  have  been  seen  in  small 
numbers.  Randolph  is  principally  a  stock-raising  county,  and 
live  stock  of  every  description  are  annually  exported  to  market 
Population  in  1840,  whites  5,799,  slaves  216,  free  colored  193; 
total,  6,208. 

Beverly,  the  county-seat,  is  210  miles  nw.  of  Richmond,  60  a.  of 
Morgantown,  and  45  se.  of  Clarksburg.  It  is  situated  near  Ty- 
gart's  Valley  River,  on  a  handsome  plain,  and  contains  a  population 
of  about  200. 

An  attempt  was  made  as  early  as  1754,  to  settle  this  section  of  country,  by  David 
TygATi  and  a  Mr.  Files.  About  this  time,  *'  these  two  men,  with  their  families,  arrived 
on  the  east  fork  of  the  Monongahela,  and,  after  examining  the  country,  selected  posi- 
tions  for  their  future  residence.  Files  chose  a  spot  on  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek 
which  still  bears  his  name,  where  Beverly  has  since  been  established.  Tyghvi  settled  a 
few  mUea  fiutiier  up,  and  also  on  the  river.    The  valley  in  which  they  liad  thus  taken 
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ap  their  abode,  has  since  been  called  Tygart*s  Valley,  and  the  east  fork  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  Tygart's  Valley  River,     f  * 

"  The  dimculty  of  procuring  bread-stufi  for  their  families,  their  contigruity  to  an 
Indian  village,  and  the  fact  that  an  Indian  war-path  passed  near  their  dwelhn^s,  soon 
determined  them  to  retrace  their  steps.  Before  they  carried  this  determination  into 
effect,  the  family  of  Files  became  the  victims  of  savage  craelty.  At  a  time  when  all 
the  family  were  at  their  cabin,  except  an  elder  son,  they  were  discovered  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  supposed  to  be  returning  from  the  South  Branch,  who  inhumanly  butchered 
them  all.  Young  Files  being  not  far  from  the  house,  and  hearing  the  uproar,  approached 
until  he  saw  too  distinctly  the  deeds  of  death  which  were  doing ;  and  feeling  the  utter 
impossibility  of  affording  relief  to  his  own,  resolved,  if  he  could,  to  effect  the  safety  of 
Tygart's  family.    This  was  done,  and  the  country  abandoned  by  them."* 


A  writer  in  the  American  Pioneer,  Mr.  Felix  Renick,  has  given 
some  anecdotes  of  "Big  Joe  Logston,"  who  lived  somewhere  in 
this  region  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  "  No  Kentuckian,** 
says  he,  "  could  ever,  with  greater  propriety  than  he,  have  said, 
*  I  can  out-run,  out-hop,  out-jump,  throw  down,  drag  out,  and  whip 
any  man  in  the  country.'*'  Big  Joe  removed  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  source  of  the  n.  branch  of  the  Potomac,  to  Kentucky,  about 
the  year  1790,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Indian  wars.  Mr. 
Renick  gives  the  following  account  of  a  desperate  fight  which  he 
had  in  that  country  with  two  Indians : 

Riding  along  a  path  which  led  into  a  fort,  he  came  to  a  fine  vine  of  grapes.  He  laid 
his  gun  across  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  set  his  hat  on  it,  and  filled  it  with  grapes.  He 
turned  into  the  path,  and  rode  carelessly  along,  eating  his  grapes  ;  and  the  first  intima- 
tion he  had  of  danger,  was  the  crack  of  two  riles,  one  from  each  side  of  the  road.  One 
of  the  balls  passed  through  the  paps  of  his  breast,  which,  for  a  male,  were  remarkably 
prominent,  almost  as  much  so  as  those  of  many  nurses.  The  ball  iust  grazed  the  skin 
between  the  paps,  but  did  not  injure  the  breast-bone.  The  other  ball  struck  his  horse 
behind  the  saddle,  and  he  sunk  in  his  tracks.  Thus  was  Joe  eased  off  his  horse  in  a 
manner  more  rare  than  welcome.  Still  he  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  with  his  rifle 
in  his  hands,  and  might  have  taken  to  his  heels ;  and  I  will  venture  the  opinion  that 
no  Indian  could  have  caught  him.  That,  he  said,  was  not  his  sort  He  had  never  left 
a  battle-ground  without  leaving  his  mark,  and  he  was  resolved  that  that  should  not  be 
the  first  The  moment  the  guns  fired,  one  very  athletic  Indian  sprang  towards  him 
with  tomahawk  in  hand.  His  eye  was  on  him,  and  his  gun  to  his  eye,  ready,  as  soon 
as  he  approached  near  enough  to  make  a  sure  shot,  to  let  him  have  it  As  soon  as  the 
Indian  discovered  this,  he  jumped  behind  two  pretty  large  saplings,  some  small  distance 
apart,  neither  of  which  was  large  enough  to  cover  his  body,  and,  to  save  himself  aa 
well  as  he  could,  he  kept  springing  from  one  to  the  other. 

Joe,  knowing  he  had  two  enemies  on  the  ground,  kept  a  look-out  for  the  other  by  a 
quick  glance  of  the  eye.  He  presently  discovered  him  behind  a  tree  loading  his  gun. 
The  tree  was  not  qnite  large  enough  to  hide  him.  When  in  the  act  of  pushing  down 
his  bullet,  he  exposed  pretty  fairly  his  hips.  Joe,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve,  wheeled, 
and  let  him  have  his  load  in  the  part  exposed.  The  big  Indian  then,  with  a  mighty 
"  Ugh  !"  rushed  towards  him  with  his  raised  tomahawk.  Here  were  two  warriors  met, 
each  determined  to  conquer  or  die-— each  the  Goliath  of  his  nation.  The  Indian  had 
rather  the  advantage  in  size  of  frame,  but  Joe  in  weight  and  muscular  strength.  The 
Indian  made  a  halt  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  threw  his  tomahawk 
with  all  his  force,  but  Joe  had  his  eye  on  him  and  dodged  it  It  flew  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  either  of  them.  Joe  then  clubbed  his  gun  and  made  at  the  Indian,  thinking  to 
knock  him  down.  The  Indian  sprang  into  some  brush  or  saplings,  to  avoid  his  blows. 
The  Indian  depended  entirely  on  dodging,  with  the  help  of  the  saplings.  At  length 
Joe,  thinking  he  had  a  pretty  fair  chance,  made  a  side  blow  with  such  force,  that,  mis- 
sing  the  dodging  Indian,  the  gun,  now  reduced  to  the  naked  barrel,  was  drawn  qnite 
out  of  his  hands,  and  flew  entirely  out  of  reach.    The  Indian  now  gave  another  exulting 

- 
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"  Ugh !"  and  iiHnuigat  him  mkh  all  the  MTige  Airy  he  wai  muter  ot  Neither  of  them 
had  a  weapon  m  hie  hande,  and  the  Indian,  eeeing  Lofitoii  hleeding  fndj,  thoii|fat  he 
ooold  throw  him  down  and  diapatch  him.  In  thia  he  waa  miitaken.  They  eeixed  each 
other,  and  a  deaperate  acoffle  enaiied.  Joe  could  throw  him  down,  but  ooaKd  not  hM  him 
there.  tTbe  Indian  being  naked,  with  hia  hide  oiled,  had  greatly  the  adrantege  in  a 
■romid  acoffle,  and  woold  atill  alip  oat  of  Joe'a  graap  and  riae.  Aiter  throwing  him 
Bve  or  aiz  timea,  Joe  found,  that  between  loaa  of  blood  and  Tideiit  eiertioiia,  hia  wind 
waa  leaving  hini,  and  that  he  mnat  change  the  mode  of  wadbre  or  loaa  hb  eoalp, 
which  he  waa  not  jfet  willing  to  apara.  He  threw  the  Indian  again,  and  withont  ai. 
lanpCing  to  hold  Imn,  jumped  from  him,  and  aa  he  roee,  aimed  a  fiat  bkyw  at  hii  head, 
which  camed  him  to  nil  back,  and  aa  he  would  riae,  Joe  gaTC  him  aeferal  bkiwa  in 
Baceeaiion,  the  Indian  riaing  alower  each  time.  He  at  laat  aucc^eded  in  nving  him  a 
pietty  fair  blow  in  the  burr  of  the  ear,  with  all  hia  force,  and  he  fell,  aa  Joe  thonght, 
pretty  near  dead.  Joe  jumped  on  him,  and  thinking  he  could  (tiapatch  him  by  choking, 
gfaaped  hia  neck  with  hia  left  hand,  keeping  hk  right  one  free  for  contingenciea.  Joe 
aoon  found  the  Indian  waa  not  ao  dead  aa'  he  thought,  and  that  he  waa  making  aotne 
vie  of  hia  right  arm,  which  lay  acroaa  hia  body,  and,  on  caating  hia  eye  down,  die- 
covered  the  Indian  waa  making  an  effitrt  to  unaheath  a  knife  Uiat  waa  hanginf  at 
Ua  belt.  The  knife  waa  shcnt,  and  ao  aunk  in  the  diieath  that  it  waa  neeeaaary  to 
force  it  up  by  preannff  againat  the  point.  Thia  the  Indian  waa  trying  to  eAct,  and 
with  good  auoceai.  Joe  kept  his  eye  on  it,  and  let  the  Indian  work  the  handle  out, 
when  he  auddeuly  grabbed  it,  jerked  it  out  of  the  aheath,  and  aunk  it  up  to  the  handle 
inio  the  Indian'a  breast,  who  gave  a  do&th  groan  and  expired. 

Joe  now  thought  of  the  other  Indian,  and  not  knowing  how  far  he  had  aucceeded  in 
killing  or  ciippling  him,  iprang  to  hia  feet.  He  found  the  crippled  Indian  had  crawled 
acme  distance  towards  them,  and  had  propped  hia  broken  back  a^^ainat  a  log,  and  waa 
trying  to  raise  his  gun  to  shoot  him,  but  m  attempting  to  do  which  he  would  fall  for. 
ward,  and  had  to  poah  against  his  gun  to  raiae  hinMslf  again.  Joe,  aeeing  that  he 
waa  aafe,  concluded  he  hail  fought  long  enough  for  h«dthy  exercise  that  day,  and  not 
liking  to  be  killed  by  a  orip|ded  Indian,  he  made  for  the  rort  He  got  in  awnt  night- 
fell,  and  a  hard-loofing  case  he  waa— blood  and  dirt  from  the  crown  of  hia  head  to  the 
aole  of  his  foot,  no  horM,  no  hat,  no  gun — with  an  account  of  the  battle  that  acme  of 
his  comrades  could  scarce  beliere  to  be  much  else  than  one  of  hia  big  atories  in  which  he 
would  aomettmes  indulge.  He  told  them  they  must  go  and  judge  for  themselTea.  Next 
morning  a  company  was  made  up  to  go  to  Joe'a  battM-ground.  When  they  approached 
it,  Joe*8  accusen  became  more  confirmed,  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  dead  Indians, 
and  nothing  Joe  had  talked  of  but  the  dead  horse.  They,  however,  found  a  trail,  as  if 
something  had  been  dragged  away.  On  pursuing  it  they  found  the  big  Indian,  at  a 
little  distance,  beside  a  log,  covered  up  with  leaves.  Still  pursuing  the  trail,  though  not 
ao  plain,  some  hundred  yards  further,  they  found  the  broken-backed  Indian,  lying  on 
his  back,  with  his  own  knife  sticking  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  body,  just  below  the  breast, 
bone,  evidently  to  show  that  he  had  killed  himself,  and  that  he  had  not  come  to  his 
end  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy.  They  had  a  long  search  before  they  found  the  knife 
with  which  Joe  killed  the  big  Indian.  They  at  last  found  it  forced  down  into  the 
ground  below  the  surface,  apparently  by  the  weight  of  a  person's  heel.  This  had  been 
done  by  the  crippled  Indian.  The  great  effi>rts  he  must  have  made,  alone,  in  that 
condition,  show,  among  thousands  of  other  instances,  what  Indians  are  capable  of 
under  the  greatest  extremities. 

Some  years  after  the  above  took  place,  peace  with  the  Indians  was  restored.  That 
frontier,  like  many  others,  became  infested  with  a  gang  of  outlaws,  who  commenced 
stealing  horses  and  committing  various  depredations ;  to  counteract  which  a  company 
of  regulators,  as  they  were  called,  was  raised.  In  a  contest  between  these  and  the  de- 
predators. Big  Joe  Logston  lost  his  life,  which  would  not  be  highly  esteemed  in  civil 
society.  But  in  frontier  settlements,  which  he  always  occupied,  where  savages  and 
beasts  were  to  be  contested  with  for  the  right  of  the  soil,  the  use  of  such  a  man  is 
very  conspicuous.  Without  such,  the  country  could  never  have  been  cleared  of  its 
natural  rudeness,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  more  brilliaut  and  ornamental  exercises  of  arts, 
sciences,  and  civilization. 
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RAPPAHANNOCK. 

Rappahannock  was  formed  in  1831,  from  Culpeper.  It  is  named 
from  the  river  which  runs  on  its  northern  boundary.  Its  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  productive  in  wheat  and  com.  Length  about  18,  breadth 
17  miles.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  5,307,  slaves  3,663,  free  colored 
287 ;  total,  9,257. 

Washington,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  123  miles  nw.  of  Richmond,* 
and  75  from  Washington  city.  It  is  a  fine  village,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  a  fertile  country,  and  upon  one  of  the  head 
branches  of  the  Rappahannock.  It  contains  a  church,  an  acade- 
my, 2  stores,  and  about  60  dwellings.  Sperryville,  6  miles  s.  of 
the  C.  H.,  Woodville,  10  miles  from  it,  and  Flint  Hill,  contain 
each  about  30  dwellings. 


RITCHIE. 

Ritchie  was  formed  in  1843,  from  Harrison,  Lewis,  and  Wood, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Ritchie,  Esq. :  it  is  about  25  miles 
long,  and  20  broad.  The  surface  is  generally  hillv  and  broken,  and 
the  soil  not  fertile,  except  on  the  streams,  where  there  is  considera- 
ble champaign  country. 

Harrisville,  the  countv-seat,  lies  about  37  miles  east  of  Parkers- 
burg,  and  4  niiles  s.  of  the  nw.  turnpike :  it  contains  2  stores,  1  tan- 
nery, 1  Baptist  and  1  Methodist  church,  and  about  15  dwellings. 
Estimated  population  of  the  county,  1,800. 


ROANOKE. 

Roanoke  was  formed  from  Botetourt,  in  1838.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Indian  word  Roerwke,  or  Rawrenoke,  sig- 
nifying the  Indian  shell-money.  It  is  a  small  countv,  with  a  mean 
length  of  about  20,  and  mean  width  of  18  miles.  The  Blue  Ridge 
forms  its  eastern  boundary ;  the  western  parts  are  mountainous. 
Much  of  the  soil  of  the  county,  particularly  on  the  Roanoke  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Lick,  is  of  almost  unequalled  fertilitjs  and 
productive  in  hemp,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites 
3,843,  slaves  1,553,  free  colored  101 ;  total,  5,499. 

Salem,  the  county-seat,  is  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  on  the  west 
bank  of  Roanoke  River,  178  miles  westerly  from  Richmond,  25 
miles  NE.  of  Christiansburg,  and  23  from  Fincastle.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Roanoke,  from  Weldon,  N.  C,  to  this  place,  244  miles, 
is  completed  by  canals,  sluices,  &c.  Salem  is  a  neat  village,  and 
contains  6  stores,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist  church* 
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and  a  population  of  about  450.  Big  Lick,  7  miles  e.  of  Salem,  on 
the  main  stage-road,  contains  a  Baptist  church  and  a  few  dwell- 
ings. The  skeleton  of  a  mammoth  was  found  a  few  years  since 
in  this  vicinity.    Burlington  contains  a  few  dwellings. 

The  Botetourt  Springs^  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  12 
miles  from  Fincastle,  are  quite  popular,  and  the  improvements  are 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  visitors.  The  firing 
contains  sulphur,  magnesia,  carbonic  acid  gas,  &c. 


ROCKBRIDGE. 

Rockbridge  derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated  natural 
it  was  formed  in  1778,  from  Augusta  and  Botetourt  Its  mean 
length  is  31,  mean  breadth  22  miles.  This  county  is  principally 
watered  by  North  River — a  branch  of  James  River — and  its  liiba- 
taries.  It  flows  diagonally  through  the  county,  and  joins  the  main 
branch  of  James  River  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  their 
united  waters  force  a  passage  through.  Much  of  the  soil  is  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  highly  cultivated.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  agricultural  counties  in  the  state.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites 
10,448,  slaves  3,510,  free  colored  326  ;  total,  14,284. 

Brownsburg,  12  miles  ne.  of  Lexington,  on  the  road  to  Stauntmit 
contains  about  30  dwellings ;  near  it  is  the  old  church,  long  known 
as  the  New  Providence  meeting-house.  Fairfield,  13  miUes  hue. 
of  Lexington,  contains  a  Methodist  and  a  free  church,  and  about 
25  dwellings. 

Lexington,  the  county-seat,  146  miles  from  Richmond,  188  from 
Washington  city,  35  from  Lynchburg,  35  from  Staunton,  and  37 
from  Fincastle,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  North 
River,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  James.  It  was  founded  in 
1778,  and  was  originally  composed  almost  exclusively  of  wooden 
buildings,  most  of  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1794.  The 
town  speedily  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  catastrophe.  It  is 
now  quite  compact,  many  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  some 
of  the  private  mansions — among  which  is  that  of  the  ^^---^  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  James  M'Dowell,  Esq. — are  beautifully  situated. 
A  recent  English  traveller  says,  "  The  town,  as  a  settlement,  has 
many  attractions.  It  is  surrounded  by  beauty,  and  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  valley  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  House-rent  is  low, 
provisions  are  cheap,  abundant,  and  of  the  best  quality.  Flowers 
and  gardens  are  more  prized  here  than  in  most  places."  Lexing 
ton  contains  13  mercantile  stores,  2  newspaper  printing  x)ffices, 
Washington  College,  the  Virginia  Alilitary-  Institute,  a  fine  classical 
school  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Jacob  Fuller,  Ann  Smith  academy, 
which  is  a  female  institution,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopalian,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Methodist  church,  and  about  1,200  inhabitants. 
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Waihwoton  College,  one  of  the  oldest  literary  institntioiiB  eonth  of  the  Potomae* 
was  established  as  an  academy  in  the  year  1776,  under  the  name  of  Liberty  HaU,  by 
the  Hanover  Presbytery,  (then  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Vir- 
ginia.) Its  first  rector  was  the  Rev.  William  Graham,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
graduate  of  Nassau  Hall,  N.  J.  Mr.  Graham  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements, 
great  originality  of  thought,  warm  patriotism,  and  indomitable  energy  ;  and  to  his  exer- 
tions, more  than  to  those  of  any  other  one  man,  the  institution  owes  its  establishment,  and 
its  continuance  during  the  troublous  times  of  our  revolutionary  struggle.  Liberty  HaU 
received  its  charter  from  the  state  in  the  year  1782,  still  retaining  the  name  of  an 
academy,  although  its  charter  authorized  it  "  to  confer  literary  degrees,  to  appoint  pro-> 
fessors,  as  well  as  masters  and  tutors,"  and,  in  short,  to  perform  all  the  acts  which 
properly  belong  to  a  college.  In  the  year  1796,  it  received  its  first  regular  endowment, 
from  the  hands  of  the  **  Father  of  his  country."  The  legislature  of  Virginia,  "  as  a 
testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  his  services,"  and  **  as  a  mark  of  their  respect,"  pre- 
sented to  Gen.  Washington  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  the  old  James'  River  im- 
provement, a  work  then  in  progress ;  this  Washington,  unwilling  to  accept  for  his  own 
private  emolumenti  presented  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy.  To  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  this  noble  act,  the  name  of  the  institution  was,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  trus- 
tees, changed  to  Washington  Academy  ;  and  in  the  year  1812,  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, still  further  changed  to  Washington  College.  Subsequently,  John  Robinson, 
Esq.,  a  soldier  of  Washington,  emulating  the  example  of  his  illustrious  leader,  bequeathed 
his  whole  estate  to  the  college  ;  and  still  more  recently,  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Va., 
after  having  accomplished  the  patriotic  purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  bequeathed 
the  residue  of  its  funds  to  the  college,  on  condition  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
military  instruction  in  the  institution. 

George  A.  Baxter,  D.  D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Graham*  About  the  year  1827,  he  resigned 
the  prendency,  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis  Marshall,  M.  D.,  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Henry 
Vethake  succeeded  him  in  Feb.,  1835.  His  successor  was  the  present  president  of  the 
college,  the  Rev.  Henry  Rufiher,  D.  D.,  who  was  inaugurated  Feb.  22d,  1837. 

Like  most  of  the  older  literary  institutions  of  our  country,  Washington  College  hu 
had  its  seasons  of  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity.  At  the  present  time,  its  prospecta 
appear  more  flattering  than  they  have  done  at  any  previous  period  since  its  first  estab- 
lishment. For  the  last  four  or  five  years  its  number  of  students  has  varied  from  80  to 
100,  as  large  a  number  as  its  buildings  would  accommodate.  Additional  buil4ings,  now 
just  completed,  will  enlarge  the  accommodations  so  that  it  can  receive  about  150; 
probably  as  large  a  number  as  the  region  from  which  the  college  draws  its  patronage, 
will  furnish  for  years  to  come.  The  faculty  of  the  institution  at  this  time  consists  of, 
Henry  Rufiher,  D.  D.,  president,  and  professor  of  ethics  and  rhetoric ;  Philo  Calhoun, 
A.  M.,  prof,  of  mathematics ;  Geo.  E.  Dabney,  A.  M.,  prof,  of  languages ;  Geo.  D< 
Armstrong,  A.  M.,  Robinson  prof,  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  ;  Capt  Thomas 
H.  Williamson,  Cincinnati  prof,  of  military  tactics.  The  bill  of  expenses  in  the  college 
are  :  Treasurer's  bill  for  tuition,  room-rent,  deposite,  and  matriculation,  $42  per  annum } 
board  |^7^  to  $8  per  month ;  washing,  fuel,  candles,  bed,  &.C.,  about  $3  per  month. 
Total,  per  session  of  10  months,  about  ^140.*  With  such  advantages  as  Washington 
College  enjoys,  in  its  location  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  healthy  por^ 
tions  of  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  surrounded  by  a  population,  moral,  frugal,  and  in- 
dustrious in  their  habits,  and  prizing  highly  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  we 
confidently  expect  that  its  prosperity  will  continue ;  and  that  it  will  continue  a  lasting 
monument  to  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  benevolence,  of  the  illustrious  man  whose  namcr 
it  bears. 

The  Virginia  MiLiTAar  iNSTrruTB. — ^This  is  a  military  academy,  established  in  con- 
nection with  Washington  College  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  during  the  session 
of  1838-*39.  Formerly,  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  protection  to  the  arms  deposited  in  the  Lexington  arsenal, 
for  the  use  of  the  militia  of  western  Virginia.  About  the  year  1836,  some  zealous 
friends  of  education,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Gov.  Jas.  McDowell,  thinking  that 
the  arsenal  might  be  converted  into  an  educational  institution,  without  any  increase  of 
expense  to  the  state,  and  afibrding  at  the  same  time  equal  security  to  the  public  arms, 
applied  to  the  legislature  to  make  the  necessary  change.  After  various  delays,  this  ap- 
plication resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Virgima  Military  Institute,  in  the  year 

*  By  an  act  of  the  Board  of  Trnstees,  indigent  sttidents.  of  good  moral  character,  are  admitted  without 
the  payment  of  tuition  fees ;  and  sneh  pefMmi  can,  with  pnuwnee  and  economy,  maintain  themselves  at 
coUefB  at  ft«n  fBO  to  flOO  per  year. 
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1639.    Thm  far,  its  aaetstm  bw  been  inch  u  to  fulfil  the  wiaha  of  iu  wannest 
and  to  render  it  a  dstervedly  popular  Initilution  in  the  Mate. 

Tfae  coune  o/  iaitruction  ia  ■  three  yeui'  coune,  requiring  for  admiwion 
oommon  aehool  education.  It  embrace*  the  full  courae  at  mathemBtica  and 
•cience  taogbt  in  our  coUegn,  with  drawing,  military  tactia,  and  engineering, 
mucb  of  tbe  Frencb  and  Latin  laagaagsg  u  the  itodsnt'l  othci  Modin  leave  hi 
lo  acquire  during  tbe  Gnl  two  yean  of  hii  cotim.  The  corpa  of  imtmclon  coo 
Col.  Francis  H.  Smith,  A,  H.,  pToC  of  matbenialjca ;  Maj.  John  T.  L.  Preaton, 
proC  of  languagea  and  Engliab  literature  ;  Capt  Tbonta*  H.  Williamawi, 
tactics  and  drawing ;  Geo.  D.  Armstrong,  A.  M.,  prof,  of  chemiatrf,  ii«.,  aaain 
•nch  cadet!  U  are  detailed,  from  time  to  time,  to  aiaiat  in  the  buaineM  of  inatr 
nw  ananal  ezpensee  of  a  etudeot  at  the  institute  are  about  the  wune  s«  those  at 
Washington  College.  The  praaant  number  of  stadenta  is  61.  of  whom 
'-'---■  -  •■- TO  of  the  ^-•- 


Atuni  Spring). 

The  Alum  Springs  are  17  miles  west  of  Lexington,  on  the  road 
to  the  warm  and  hot  springs  of  Bath  county.  The  improvements 
at  this  place  are  recent,  and  the  springs,  although  but  compara* 
lively  little  known,  are  gaining  rapidly  in  favor  with  the  public. 
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ic  piandular  syatem  gi^ncrolly,  and  parliculorly  of  the  liver  a 
it  ia  cathartic,  producing  copious  dark  bilious  cvacualiona  ;  and  it  also  effci;u  a  unn- 
minatlon  lo  the  surface,  inrreaaing  llic  pcrajiiration. 

"  From  tbe  efficacy  of  thfse  waters  in  purifying  the  blood,  tlicy  are  invaluable  in  the 
care  of  all  discasea  of  the  skin,  and  all  indolent  sores,  not  diepoacd  to  a  healthy  action- 
In  the  use  of  them  for  such  diaeaaea.  if  the  disease  of  the  skin  appeara  to  be  irritated  at 
fiiat,  or  if  the  nicen  become  more  iuHamed,  and  discharge  more  freely  ;  let  not  this 
circumilance  alarm  any  one,  or  deter  him  from  peraevering  in  their  use.     These  are  the 

idences  of  the  good  elTecls  of  the  walets,  in  eipclling  the  vitiated  humors  from  the 
'  ~    ''  face  ;  and,  until  the  blood  is  punlicd,  such  diseases   cannot  be  cored 

In  Bcrofulous  ulcers,  Ihe  use  of  those  waters  invariably  causes  Ihem  to  discharge  more 
fi^elv,  and  in  a  short  time  of  a  more  healthy  appearance.     They  ai  '  ' 

edj  in  cholera  infantum,  of  Ihe  aummer  bowpL -complaint  in   chdd 
ateljr  give  ■  good  appetite,  promote   digestion,  and  will   eS'cctually  correct  ana 
acidity  of  the  slonHch.    In  amenorrhcEa,  dysmaaorrhoea,  and  lencorrhira,  the  i 
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lure  peenliaily  effieaciotii.  Moit  obf iinate  cases  of  scrofula,  mysipelaSi  and  dmepna, 
have  been  cured  by  these  waters,  which  preserve  their  medicinal  qualities  when  sent 
away  in  barrels." 

The  first  settlements  in  this  portion  of  the  valley  were  made  by 
the  Scotch  Irish,  with  a  few  original  Scotch  among  them.  They 
settled  in  the  neighborhoods  around  Martinsburg,  in  Berkeley 
CO.,  Winchester,  and  almost  the  entire  counties  of  Augusta  and 
Rockbridge.  The  same  race  went  on  into  North  Carolina,  and 
settled  in  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Guilford, — especially  in  the 
northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  latter  county.  Rockbridge  and 
Augusta  have  idw^ivs  been  the  strongholds  of  Scotch  Irish  an4 
PresbyterianismNTFroni  the  introduction  to  the  historj'  of  Wash- 
ington College,  a  manuscript  volume  written  by  President  RufTner, 
we  have  been  allowed  to  introduce  the  following  graphic  sketch 
of  the  settlement  of  the  valley,  and  the  characteristics  of  its  early 
inhabitants ;  some  of  the  facts  are  elsewhere  given  in  this  volume,—^ 
a  repetition  we  prefer  to  breaking  the  connection : 

From  the  year  1^6,  when  Jamestown  was  first  permanently  settled,  it  required 
about  one  hundred  years  for  the  infant  colony  of  Virgima  to  extend  itself  upwards  to  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  settlements  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  in  the 
Northern  Neck  between  this  river  and  the  Potomac,  seem  first  to  have  approached  the 
high  mountain  barrier,  whose  top,  enveloped  in  a  blue  mist,  had  long  since  attracted  the 
eyes  of  settleri  in  the  distant  plains  below.  Near  the  Potomac  the  ridge  is  less  rugged 
and  forbidding  in  its  aspect  than  it  is  further  towards  the  southwest  When  it  was  sur- 
mounted by  exploring  parties  of  white  men,  and  displayed  to  their  eyes  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  vale  of  Shenando,  and  of  the  uplands  beyond  it,  the  temptation  was  irre- 
sistible, and  hardy  adventurers  resolved  to  brave  every  danger  for  the  sake  of  a  possession 
so  alluring.  They  first  planted  themselves  on  the  rich  low  grounds  of  the  Shenando, 
but  soon  ventured  upon  the  pleasant  uplands  beyond  the  river.  Hero,  in  a  basin-shaped 
cavity,  they  founded  the  town  of  Winchester,  where  fountains  of  water  proved  more 
attractive  than  fine  prospects  from  the  neighboring  hills.  This,  the  oldest  town  in  the 
valley,  continued  to  be  a  frontier-post  until  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Canada. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  valley  being  conveniently  situated  for  emigrants  from  Penn- 
sylvania,  as  well  as  from  lower  Virginia,  the  population  there  came  to  be  a  mixture  of 
English  Virginians,  and  German  and  Scotch  Irish  Pennrrlvanians.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  recent  emigrants  from  Europe,  who  had  landed  at  Philadelphia,  and  thence  made 
their  way  by  land  to  the  new  settlementB. 

The  German  Pennsylvanians,  being  passionate  lovers  of  fat  lands,  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  rich  vales  of  the  Shenando  and  its  branches,  than  they  began  to  join  their  coun. 
trymen  from  Europe  in  pouring  themselves  forth  over  the  country  above  Winchester. 
Fmding  the  main  Shenando  rocwtly  preoccupied,  they  followed  up  the  North  and  South 
Branches,  on  both  sides  of  the  Massanutten,  or  Peaked  Mountain,  until  they  filled  up  all 
the  beautiful  vales  of  the  country  for  the  space  of  sixty  miles.  So  completely  did  they 
occupy  the  country,  that  the  few  stray  English  or  Irish  settlers  among  them  did  not  / 
sensibly  affect  the  homogeneousness  of  the  population.  They  long  retained,  and  for  the 
most  part  do  still  retain,  their  Grerman  language,  and  the  German  simplicity  of  their 
manners.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  a  sensible  transition  has  been  going  on  about  the  bor* 
ders  of  their  old  settlements,  and  about  the  villages,  where  law  and  trade  have  caused  a 
mixture  of  population,  and  made  inroads  upon  the  speech,  manners,  and  dress  imported 
from  their  fktherland.  This  change  has  grieved  their  old  people,  who  cannot  give  up 
the  energetic  language  of  their  sires,  corruptly  as  they  speak  it,  nor  the  plain  homespun 
dress  of  old  times,  nor  see  their  children  give  them  up  without  sorrowing  for  the  degen- 
eracy of  their  race.  Not  a  few  of  these  Germans  of  the  valley  have  become  anglicised 
by  dispersion,  where  they  have  been  led,  by  the  temptation  of  good  farms,  to  plunge  into 
the  mass  of  their  Scotch  Irish  neighbors. 

How  far  they  might  have  originallv  filled  up  the  valley,  if  the  way  had  been  clear, 
we  cannot  conjecture  ;  but,  ere  they  had  reached  the  head-branches  of  the  Shenando, 
their  immigrant  columns  were  met  by  another  race,  who  soon  filled  up  an  equal  ipaeo 
beyond  them  in  this  land  of  promiaeu 
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A  For  the  want  of  towns  and  roads,  the  fint  eettlera  in  the  valley  were  supplied  with 
many  needful  articles  by  pedlers  who  went  from  house  to  house.  Among  these  itinennt 
venders  of  small  wares,  was  one  John  Marlin,  who  traded  from  Williamsburg  to  the 
country  about  Winchester.  His  visits  to  the  inhabited  parts  of  this  romantic  country 
inspired  him  with  a  curiosity  to  explore  the  unknown  parts  towards  the  southwest  In 
Williamsburg  he  got  John  Sailing,  a  bold  weaver,  to  jom  him  in  an  exploring  ezpedition.^V^ 
They  proceeded  through  the  valley  in  safety  until  they  reached  the  waters  of  the  Roan-  ^ 
oke,  where  they  were  met  by  a  roving  party  of  Cherokees,  and  of  course  treated  as 
spies  upon  the  Indian  territory.  Marlin  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  from  the  hands 
of  the  savages,  but  Sailing  was  carried  as  prisoner  to  their  towns  upon  the  upper  Ten- 
nessee. Here  he  lived  with  his  captors  about  three  years,  until  he  went  with  a  party 
of  them  to  the  Salt  Licks  in  Kentucky,  to  hunt  the  buiialo.  Kentucky,  like  the  valley, 
was  a  middle  ground  of  contention  between  the  northern  and  southern  tribes.  This 
party  of  CheroKees  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  some  Indians  from  Illinois.  Sailing 
was  again  captured,  and  carried  to  Kaskaskias,  where  an  old  squaw  adopted  him  for  a 
son.  While  thus  domiciled  in  this  remote  region,  he  accompanied  his  new  tribesmen  on 
some  distant  expeditions — once,  even  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico— and  saw  many  countries, 
and  tribes  of  savages,  then  wholly  unknown  in  Virginia.  But  after  two  years,  he  was 
bought  of  his  Indian  mother  by  an  exploring  party  of  Spaniards,  who  wanted  him  for 
an  mterpreter.  He  was  taken  by  them  on  their  way  northwards,  until  he  reached 
Canada,  where  he  was  kindly  redeemed  by  the  French  governor,  and  sent  to  New  York ; 
whence  he  found  his  way  to  Williamsburg  again,  after  six  years  of  strange  and  eventful 
wanderings. 

In  Williamsburg,  two  strangersfrom  Britain,  John  Lewis  and  John  Mackey,  heard 
Sailing's  story  with  admiration^  They  were  particularly  struck  with  his  glowing 
description  of  the  vallev  of  Virgima,  a  broad  space  between  parallel  ridges  of  mountain ; 
its  vales  watered  by  clear  streams,  its  soil  fertile,  its  plains  covered  only  with  shrubbery 
and  a  rich  herbage,  grazed  by  herds  of  buffalo,  and  its  hills  crowned  with  forests ;  a 
region  of  beauty  as  vet,  for  the  most  part,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  offering 
unlwught  homes  and  easy  subsistence  to  all  who  had  the  enterprise  to  scale  the  mountain 
harrier,  by  which  it  had  been  so  long  concealed  fi-om  the  colonistik^TC^wis  and  Mackey 
joined  Sailing  in  making  an  expedition  to  this  newly-discoveM  land,  in  order  first  to 
see  it,  and  then,  if  it  fulfilled  their  expectations,  of  making  a  settlement  there. \jRey 
were  not  disappointed  ;  and  having  the  whole  land  before  them  from  which -lQeaoose» 
Lewis  selecteid  his  residence  near  the  Middle  River,  on  a  creek  which  beare  his^ame. 
Mackey  went  further  up  the  Middle  River,  and  settled  near  the  BufTalo  Gap ;  but  Sal- 
ling,  who  in  his  captivity  appears  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  wild  solitude,  went  fifty 
miles  apart  from  the  others,  and  pitched  his  habitation  in  the  forks  of  James  River, 
where  a  beautiful  bottom  is  overshadowed  by  mountains. 

Lewis,  who  was  evidently  a  man  of  energy  and  forethought,  obtained  authority  to 
locate  100,000  acres  of  land  in  separate  parcels  in  the  country  around  him.  While  he 
was  exploring  the  couutry  to  select  good  lands,  his  neighbor,  Mackey,  would  frequently 
accompany  him  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting  the  buffalo.  The  result  was,  that  Mackey 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  poor  hunter;  but  Lewis  provided  for  his  family  a  rich  inheritance 
of  lands.  The  pioneer-tribe  of  white  hunters  have  generally  followed  the  example  of 
Mackey. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1736,  Lewis,  on  a  visit  to  Williamsburg,  met  with  Benjamin 
Burden,  who  had  lately  oome  over  as  agent  for  Lord  Fairfax,  proprietor  of  the  Northern 
Neck.  Burden  accepted  Lewis's  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  his  new  home  in  the 
valley.  He  spent  several  months  with  his  friend,  exploring  the  country  and  hunting  the 
buffalo,  with  Lewis  and  his  sons,  Samuel  and  Andrew.  But  he  was  a  more  provident 
hunter  than  Mackey.  The  party  happened  once  to  take  a  young  buffalo-calf,  which 
Samuel  and  Andrew  Lewis  turned  and  gave  to  Burden,  to  take  with  him  to  Williams- 
burg. This  sort  of  an  animal  was  unknown  in  lower  Virginia  ;  the  calf  would,  there- 
fore, be  an  interesting  object  of  curioelty  at  the  seat  of  government  Burden  presented 
the  shaggy  young  monster  to  Governor  Gooch.  The  governor  was  so  delighted  with 
this  rare  pet,  and  so  pleased  with  the  donor,  that  he  promptly  favored  his  views,  by  enter, 
ing  an  order  in  his  official  book,  authorizing  Benjamin  Burden  to  locate  500,000  acres  of 
land,  or  any  less  quantity,  on  the  waters  of  the  Shenando  and  James  Rivers,  on  the 
conditions  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  any  previous  grants,  and  that  within  ten 
years  he  should  settle  at  least  one  hundred  families  on  the  located  lands.  On  these 
coudilions,  he  should  be  freely  entitled  to  1,000  acres  adjacent  to  every  house,  with  tlie 
privilege  of  entering  as  much  moro  of  tlic  contiguous  lauds  at  one  shilling  per  acre. 
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Burden  returned  forthwith  to  England  for  emigrants,  and  the  next  year,  1737,  brought 
over  upwards  of  one  hundred  families  to  settle  upon  the  granted  lands.  At  this  time 
the  spuit  of  emigration  was  particularly  rife  among  the  Presbyterians  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  England.  Most  of  Burden's 
colonists  were  Irish  Presbyterians,  who,  being  of  Scottish  extraction,  were  often  called 
Scotch  Irish.  A  few  of  the  pure  Scotch  and  northern  English  were  mixed  with  the 
early  settlers,  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  same  Presbyterian  stamp.  Among  the  primi- 
tive emigrants  to  Burden's  grant  we  meet  with  the  names  of  some  who  have  left  a  nu- 
merous posterity,  now  dispersed  far  and  wide  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Mississippi-^ 
such  as  Ephraim  M'Dowell,  Archibald  Alexander,  John  Patton,  Andrew  Moore,  Hugh 
Telford,  John  Matthews,  ice.* 

The  first  party  were  soon  joined  by  others,  mostly  of  their  connections  and  acquaint- 
ances  in  the  mother  country.  These  again  drew  others  after  them  ;  and  they  all  in- 
creased and  multiplied,  until,  ere  the  firat  generation  had  passed  away,  the  land  waa 
filled  with  them.  Then  they  began  to  send  forth  colonies  to  new  lands,  southward  and 
westward,  until  now  there  is  scarce  a  county  in  the  great  valley  of  the  IVIississippi  where 
some  of  their  descendants  may  not  be  found. 

Although  some  lands  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Shenando  were  not  included  in 
Burden's  grant,  yet  from  the  German  settlements  upwards  to  the  vale  of  James  River, 
the  population  was  generally  Presbyterian  ;  so  that  the  whole  mass,  for  60  miles  or  more 
along  the  valley,  was  scarcely  less  homogeneous  and  peculiar  than  the  mass  of  Germans 
below  them.  Few  of  the  old  colonists  of  Virginia  migrated  to  these  parts  of  the  valley. 
They  lived  by  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  ;  tobacco  was  the  sole  staple  of  their  trade ; 
tobacco  was  their  money.  An  Arcadian  life  amon^  green  pastures  and  herds  of  cattle, 
had  no  charms  for  them :  tobacco  was  associated  with  all  their  ideas  of  pleasure  and  of 
profit.  But  how  was  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  to  be  rolled  to  market  through  the  rugged 
defiles  of  the  Blue  Ridge  ?  Not  until  roads  and  navigation  offered  new  facilities  for 
trade,  and  the  Indian  weed  itself  lost  some  of  its  importance,  did  the  valley  cease  to 
repel  settlers  from  the  lowlands  of  Vir^nia.  Hence  the  mixture  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments in  the  population  has  never,  until  lately,  been  sufficient  to  vary  the  true-blue  hue 
of  their  primitive  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterianism.  When,  in  addition  to  the  names 
before  mentioned,  we  give  others  of  the  more  numerous  families  long  settled  on  Bur- 
den's grant — ^the  Prestons,  the  Paxtons,  the  Lyles,  the  Grigsbys,  the  Stuarts,  the  Craw- 
fords,  the  Cumminses,  the  Browns,  the  Wallaces,  the  Willsons,  the  Carutherses,  the 
Campbells,  the  M'Campbells,  the  M'Clungs,  the  M'Cues,  the  M'Kees,  the  M'Cowns, 
&C.  &.C. — ^no  one  acquainted  with  the  race  who  imbibed  the  indomitable  spirit  of  John 
Knox,  can  fail  to  recogniie  the  relationship. 

One  who  is  of  a  different  race,  may  be  permitted  to  speak  freely  of  their  character- 
istics. 

They  had  no  sooner  found  a  home  in  the  wilderness,  than  they  betook  themselves  to 
clearing  fields,  building  houses,  and  planting  orchards,  like  men  who  felt  themselves  now 
settled,  and  were  disposed  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Few  of  them  ever  ran 
wild  in  the  forests,  or  joined  the  bands  of  white  hunters  who  formed  the  connecting  link 
between  the  savage  aborigines  and  the  civihzed  tillers  of  the  soil.  They  showed  less 
disposition  than  the  English  colonists  to  engage  in  trafiic  and  speculative  enterprises. 
Without  being  dull  or  phlegmatic,  they  were  sober  and  thoughtful,  keeping  their  native 
energy  of  feeling  under  restraint,  and  therefore  capable,  when  exigencies  arose,  of  call- 
ing forth  exertions  as  strenuous  and  as  persevering  as  the  occasion  might  demand. 

In  their  devotion  to  civil  liberty,  they  differed  not  from  the  majonty  of  their  fellow 
colonists.  Their  circumstanoes,  in  a  new  country  planted  by  themselves,  far  remote 
from  the  metropolitan  government,  fostered  and  strengthened  their  ancestral  spirit  of 
freedom.  As  Presbyterians,  neither  they  nor  their  forefathers  would  submit  to  an  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy ;  and  their  detestation  of  civil  tyranny  descended  to  them  from  the 
covenanters  of  Scotland.  Hence,  in  the  dispute  between  the  colonists  and  the  mother 
country,  the  Presbyterians  of  the  valley — indeed,  of  the  whole  country — were  almost 

*  Amonf  others  (says  WItheri)  who  came  to  Virginia  at  this  time,  was  an  Irish  girl  named  Polly  Mnh 
hollin.  On  her  arrival  she  was  hired  to  Jamea  Bell,  to  pay  her  passage ;  and  with  whom  she  remained 
daring  the  p^od  her  servitude  was  to  continae.  At  its  ezpUation,  she  attired  herself  in  the  habit  of  a 
man,  and,  with  honting-shlrt  and  moccasins,  went  into  Buden*i  grant  for  thJIparpose  of  making  improve- 
ments and  acquiring  a  title  to  land.  Here  she  erected  thirty  cabins,  by  vinoe  of  which  she  held  one 
handred  acres  atUoialag  each.  When  Benjamin  Burden  the  younger  came  on  to  make  deeds  to  those 
who  held  cabin  rights,  ne  was  astonished  to  see  so  many  of'^the  name  of  Mulhollin.  Investigation  led 
to  a  discovery  of  ue  mystery,  to  the  great  mirth  ef  the  other  claimants.  She  resumed  her  Christiaq 
name  and  fbmlnine  dress,  and  many  or  her  respectable  descendants  still  resUe  within  the  lipits  of  Bur 
dsa*i  gnuit.— B.  H. 
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VBBiiiiMNuljr  Whifi  of  the  inneit  tnd  moiC  mteonqo— Me  tpiril.    They 


tlM  bm^eil  and  mort  •flbeUv*  maitia,  when  eiOM  into  the  fiMl.  Qm^WmMi^fimiif 
n^ed  hk  opinion  of  thorn  when,  in  tho  doffcoit  dor  of  the  lovoiirtiuuMy  t/tn^ffi^  m 
Bipwwed  hit  ooofidenee,  that  if  all  other  leHmroee  Mioald  finflt  he  might  j«t  npair  vtth 
a  eingie  atandard  to  Weat  Aogoita,  and  there  raHy  a  band  of  patriola  who  woM 


the  onenoT  at  the  Bine  Ridaa,  and  there  eetaUiih  the  bonndaiy  of  a  fine  eniMie  in  tho 
weet  Thia  laying  of  the  nther  of  hie  eoimtrj  haa  been  Tarkmriy  lepoitod ;  but  we 
haTO  no  leaaoa  to  donbt  that  he  did,  in  aome  fiinn,  deoUre  hie  belief  that,  in  the  tail 
Moit,  he  ooold  jet  gathw  a  foree  in  weiteni  Viifinia  whidi  the  ▼ietorioqa  anniaB  of 
Britam  eonld  not  Mibdae.  The  epiiit  of  theee  wee  atill  rngaa  in  their  deaewdiiH  ■* 
the  day  of  trial,  oome  when  it  may,  will  piove. 

Another  ehaiaeterietio  of  theee  people  wae  their  rigid  Calvfanitie,  or,  aa 
eaU  it,  Puitanieal  morality.  Founded  on  religkmi  principle,  thia  monItT  m 
Ann,  and  oonaiateBt,  thoogh,  in  aome  of  ita  anpeeta,  too  atom  to  be  ahogethar 
and  often  nnadoraed  by  tMt  rafii|ement  of  mannen  wfaieh  imparta  a  ohaim  to  the 
eiaeof  Tirtae  hi  the  eoflunon  interoonree  of  life.  Bat  mneh  of  their  lartoritT  ahiwiH  ha 
fiMghren,  in  eonaideration  of  the  predooi  anbatanoe  of  Tiftne  within  it.  Tbmr  mmni 
eharaeter  waa  a  roogh  dhunoad,  bat,  nefortheleit,  a  diamond  which  would  brightoa 
fDOit  under  the  haideat  rnbi. 

The  root  of  their  morality,  aa  we  have  intimated,  waa  rdigiooa  priaoqileb  ^'^'fff 


groonded  by  edneation,  and  nortored  by  coiiatant  attendance  on  religiou 
aooner  had  they  pnmded  neceaeary  feod  and  aheltor  for  their  famiUea,  than  they  henm 
to  proride  for  tlie  legolar  and  deeent  eerriee  of  God.  They  bnilt  ohorehea  wad  oobd 
paatora  to  the  foil  extent  of  their  ability.  While  their  eettlementa  wave  wpum  and  foe. 
ole,  their  oharohee  were  neoeeearily  few  and  for  aaander.  Conaeqoently,  aome  ^^■'■'fi" 
had  to  go  an  inconToment  diatanee  to  church.  Bat  they  went,  natwittwtandiqg,  mata 
and  fomale,  old  and  young,  on  horme,  tome  of  them  ten  or  twelTo  mileab  to  the  hoMa 
of  Ood  regulariy  on  the  Lord'e  day.  Theee  weie  the  right  Mirt  of  people  to  foond  a 
oommonwealth  that  riioold  atand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  hundred  ageei 
•  Some  of  the  ehurchoi  built  by  the  firrt  geaeratioa  are  yet  atanding,  anbatanrial  nana* 
menu  of  their  piooa  leaL  They  are  boilt  of  the  atdid  luneatone  oi  the  Tollej*  Othem 
hare  been  replaced  ht  laner  and  folrer  etructuree  oi  brick.  In  buHdiar  aooM  of  the 
nriinitire  atone  churehea,  before  roade,  wagona,  and  law-milla  could  fodmato  tha  eal* 
Motion  and  pieparation  of  materida,  they  had  to  adopt  aome  aingnlar  modee  of  ooova]^- 
anee.  For  example,  the  Fhmdence  congregation  packed  all  the  eand  need  in  their 
church  from  a  place  six  milea  distant,  sack  by  sack,  on  the  backs  of  horses !  and,  what 
is  almost  incredible,  the  fair  wives  and  daughters  of  the  congregation  are  said  to  have 
undertaken  this  part  of  the  work,  while  the  men  labored  at  the  stone  and  timber.  Let 
not  the  great-grand-daughters  of  these  women  blush  for  them,  howeyer  they  would 
deeply  blush  themselves  to  be  found  in  such  employment  For  ourselves,  we  admire 
the  conduct  of  theee  females :  it  was  not  only  excusable,  not  only  praiseworthy — ^it  waa 
almost  heroic.  It  takes  Spartan  mothers  to  rear  Spartan  men.  These  were  among  tha 
women  whoee  sons  and  grandsons  sustained  the  confidence  of  Washington  in  the  moat 
disastrous  period  of  the  revolution. 

Their  social  intercourse  was  chiefly  religious.  When  the  Lord's  Supper  waa  adminia- 
tered  in  a  church,  the  service  usually  continued  four  days.  A  plurality  of  miniatera  was 
present,  and  the  people  would  flock  to  the  place  from  all  the  country  around — thoae  who 
lived  near  giving  hospitable  entertainment  to  those  from  a  greater  distance.  It  waacna. 
tomary  to  nave  two  of  these  sacramental  meetings  annually  in  each  of  the  churehea— 
one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  autumn.  The  meetings  of  the  presbjrtery,  which  cirou« 
lated  through  the  principal  churches,  drew  together  a  larger  conoourae,  and  ware  cole- 
brated  as  the  chief  reIigioui|  festivals  of  the  country. 

But  except  these  solemn  festivals,  and  the  weekly  meeting  at  church,  the  familiea  of 
the  country  had  little  social  intoconrse,  except  occasional  visits  and  the  occurrence  of 
marriage  feasta.  Nothing  waa  known  of  the  gay  amusements  common  among  tho 
lower  Virginiana.  .  .  .  The  careful  and  religious  education  of  their  children  waa 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  their  domeetic  policy.  Common  schoola  aroaa 
among  them,  therefore,  aa  aoon  as  the  stoto  of  the  popidation  admitted  them. 

The  first  academy  established  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  was  lo- 
cated on  Timber  Ridge,  near  the  present  village  of  Fairfield,  in 
this  county.    It  is  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  historic 
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sketch  of  Washington  College,  and  was  founded  in  177G.  Its  first 
rector  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  Graham.*  This  institution,  the  germ 
whence  sprung  Washington  College,  is  thus  described  in  the  work 
of  Dr.  Rufiher : 

The  schoolhouse  wai  a  log  cabin.  A  fine  forart  of  oaks,  which  had  given  Timber 
Ridge  ita  name,  cast  a  shade  over  it  in  the  summer,  and  eJSorded  convenient  fuel  in  win- 
ter. A  spring  of  pure  water  gushed  from  the  rocks  near  the  house.  From  amidst  the 
trees  the  student  had  a  fine  view  of  the  country  below,  and  of  the  neighboring  Blue  Ridge. 
In  short,  all  the  features  of  the  place  made  it  a  fit  habitation  of  the  woodland  muse,  and  / 

the  hill  deserved  its  name  of  Mount  Pleasant  Hither  about  thirty  youth  of  the  moun- 
tains repaired,  '*  to  taste  the  Pierian  spring,"  thirty-five  years  after  the  first  settlement 
of  Burden's  Grant.  Of  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering ^  the  boys  of  the  country  had 
before  acquired  such  knowledge  as  primary  schools  could  afford ;  but  with  a  few  late  ex- 
ceptions, Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  geometry,  and  such  like  scholastic  mysteries,  were  things 
of  which  they  had  heard — which  they  knew  perhaps  to  lie  covered  up  in  the  learned 
heads  of  their  pastors— but  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  which  they  had  no  conception 

whatever It  was  a  log  hut  of  one  apartment.    The  students  carried  their  dinner 

with  them  from  their  boarding-schools  in  the  neighborhood.  They  conned  their  lessons 
either  in  the  school-room,  where  the  recitations  were  heard,  or  under  the  shades  of  the 
forest,  where  breezes  whispered  and  birds  sang  without  disturbing  their  studies.  A  horn 
— perhaps  a  real  cow's  horn — summoned  the  school  from  play,  and  the  scattered  classes 
to  recitation.  Instead  of  broadcloth  coats,  the  students  generally  wore  a  far  more  grace- 
ful garment,  the  huuting-shirt,  homespun,  homewoven,  and  homemade,  by  the  industri- 
ous wives  and  daughters  of  the  land.  Their  amusements  were  not  the  less  remote  from 
the  modem  tastes  of  students— cards,  backgammon,  flutes,  fiddles,  and  even  marblei , 
were  scarcely  known  among  these  homebred  mountain  boys.  Firing  pistols  and  rang- 
ing the  fields  with  shot-guns  to  kill  little  birds  for  sport,  they  would  have  considered  a 
waste  of  time  and  ammunition.  As  to  frequenting  tippling-shops  of  any  denomination, 
this  was  impossible,  because  no  such  catchpenny  lures  for  students  existed  in  the  coun- 
try, or  would  have  been  tolerated.  Had  any  huckster  of  liquors,  knickknacks,  and  explo- 
sive crackers,  hung  out  his  sign  in  tho:ie  days,  the  old  puritan  morality  of  the  land  was 
yet  vigorous  enough  to  abate  the  nuisance.  The  sports  of  the  students  were  mostly  gym- 
nastic, both  manly  and  healthful — such  as  leaping,  running,  wrestling,  pitching  quoits, 
and  playing  ball.  In  this  rustic  seminary  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  began 
their  education,  who  afterwards  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
afiain  of  the  country. 

Samuel  Houston,  late  president  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  was  born 

*  A  eoriespondeiithas  furnished  us  with  the  following  orlflnal  anecdote: 

in  the  snnuner  of  1781,  Col.  Taiieton  CHtiie  neiu*  capturing  the  whole  of  the  Virginia  legislatnre,  with 
Mr.  Jeflerson,  our  governor,  then  amenibled  at  Charlottesyllle.  All  of  these,  however,  except  sevea, 
made  their  escape,  and  reassembled  in  Btaunton,  where  they  resumed  their  labors,  supposing  it  a  place 
of  safety.  But  soon  after  they  commenced  buxiness,  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  information  that  Col. 
Tarleton  was  in  fhll  march  for  that  place.  Intimidated  by  their  late  narrow  escape,  they  precipitately 
fled,  each  caring  most  (or  his  own  safety.  It  so  happened  that  on  that  day  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  (hmr 
Lexington,  35  miles  distant,  was  on  his  way  to  a  meeting  of  his  presbytery,  at  the  Angiuta  church,  8 
miles  north  of  Btaunton.  Meeting  vtith  some  of  his  brethren,  who  informed  him  of  what  had  occurred, 
he  inquired  of  them  whether  any  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  legislature  before  they  dispersed,  to 
call  out  the  militia,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  expressed  great  surprise,  and  said  •omothiag 
must  be  done,  and  proposed  that  they  should  each  take  different  roau,  and  attend  to  it  at  once.  Thla- 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  call  as  promptly  obeyed ;  and  the  men  assembled  at  Statuton  the  samsr 
evening,  prepared  to  march  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  enemy.  The  clergyman  alluded  to  reached  Lex- 
ington, 35  miles  distant,  the  same  evening,  and  having  spread  the  word  in  dlfTercnt  directions,  a  large  come 
giny  assembled  at  his  house  the  next  morning.  To  these  he  delivered  an  address  suited  to  the  occasion.- 
at  they  were  without  aa  officer,  and  no  one  being  willing  to  act  in  that  capndty,  the  clergyman  offered 
his  own  service,  which  being  accepted,  he  girt  on  his  sword,  and  they  immediately  set  out  for  the  scene 
of  action.  On  reaching  Rockflsh  Gap,  (the  place  where  this  road  leaiUng  timm  Charlottesville  to  Staun- 
ton crosses  the  Blue  Ridge,}  they  found  the  mountain  covered  with  riflemen,  determined  that  no  hostile 
foot  should  enter  their  borders  with  impunity.  Intelligenoe,  however,  soon  arrived  that  Tarleton  ha<t 
changed  his  course,  and  was  retreating  down  the  country.  Some  supposed  it  was  a  feint,  and  that  hs 
would  attempt  to  cross  the  mountain  at  another  place,  and  immediately  set  out  to  guard  the  pass.  Others 
returned  home.  But  the  clergyman  alluded  to,  and  his  company,  with  others,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  re- 
treating enemy,  and  joined  the  Blarquls  Lafinyette  below  Charlottesville.  The  campaign,  however,  being 
likely  to  be  protracted,  they  did  not  continue  long  with  the  anny,  but  returned  home.  The  inquiry  nato- 
rally  arises.  Who  was  this  clergyman  1  Answer— It  was  the  foamed  and  pious  Rev.  IFm.  OraAamj  on* 
of  vliglnia*s  most  usefVil  and  nfled  sons— then  principal  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  (now  Washingtoa 
OollegB,)  whose  voice  has  been  heard  in  almost  every  pan  of  the  valley,  annooadnf  dMtitfafs  oivaitcf 
and  wbo,  with  hnadiwU  of  his  spiiitiial  diiMm^  la  now  v^oIdH  aioond  the  throne. 
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in  this  county,  in  a  dwelling  now  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Horatio 
Thompson,  near  Timber  Reach  church,  six  miles  ne.  of  Lexington* 
His  father  was  a  farmer  in  good  circumstances,  and  of  Scotch  Irish 
descent.  Samuel  received  an  ordinary  school  education,  and  when 
a  young  man  removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  studied  law.  His 
energy  and  talents  raised  him  to  the  many  prominent  stations 
which  he  has  held. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  a  native  of  this  county, 
and  married  a  daughter  of  the  "  Blind  Preacher,"  (see  p.  417.) 

The  Hon.  Andrew  Moore,  of  Rockbridge,  was  the  only  Virginian 
ever  chosen  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  He  was  a  member  during  the  administration  of  Jef* 
ferson.  In  the  Falling  Spring  church-yard,  on  the  forks  of  James 
River,  is  the  grave  of  Gov.  M'Nutt,  who  died  in  1811.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  company  of  Capt.  John  Alexander,  (father  of  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander,)  in  the  "  Sandy  creek  voyage,"  (see  p.  352,) 
in  1757.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, where  he  remained  until  the  commencement  of  the  American 
revolution.  In  this  contest  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
joined  his  countrymen  in  arms  under  Gates,  at  Saratoga.  He  was 
afterwards  known  as  a  valuable  officer  in  the  brigade  of  Baron  de 
Kalb  in  the  south. 

The  first  road  over  the  Blue  Ridge  from  Burden's  Grant,  was  a 

Sack-horse  road  through  Rock  Fish  Gap.  It  was  made  by  Ephraim 
I'Dowell,  ancestor  of  Gov.  James  M'Dowell.  There  are  Indian 
monuments,  formed  by  piles  of  small  stones,  on  Sailing's  mountain, 
dn  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  North  mountain,  and  on  various  other 
mountains  in  this  section.  All  these  occur  at  the  gaps  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  cross.  There 
are  various  Indian  mounds  in  the  county.  The  largest  is  on  Haze's 
creek,  about  10  miles  northerly  from  Lexington,  on  the  farm 
lately  owned  by  Dr.  Alfred  Leybum.  It  is  about  4  feet  high,  and 
90  in  diameter.  It  is  almost  white  with  bleached  bones ;  stone 
pipes  and  other  relics  have  there  been  found. 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  valley  of  Virginia  has  often 
been  commented  upon  ;  but  we  have  not  met  with  a  more  just  de- 
scription than  this  from  the  work  of  a  foreign  traveller.  He  had 
been  travelling  from  the  Kanawha  country  through  the  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  and  when  within  about  twenty  miles  of  Lexington, 
in  crossing  the  North  mountain,  saw  the  view  described  below  : 

The  great  point  of  sight  is  called  the  Grand  Turn.  It  is  an  angular  projection  froin 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  is  supplied  with  a  low  parapet  of  loose  stones,  to  protect 
you  from  the  precipice  below.  The  old  jagged  pine  of  the  forest,  which  has  braved  the 
tempest  age  after  age,  stands  up  in  its  clustered  grandeur  behind  you.  The  lone  and 
ravenous  vulture  is  wheeling  over  your  head  in  search  of  prey.  The  broken  rock-w^ork 
falls  away  abruptly,  some  eighty  feet  immediately  beneath  your  standing,  and  then  runs 
down  in  softer  lines  to  the  glens  below.  You  look  to  the  left,  and  there  stand,  in  all 
their  majesty,  the  everlasting  mountains,  which  you  have  traversed  one  by  one,  and 
sketching  on  the  blue  sky  one  of  the  finest  outlines  you  ever  beheld.  You  look  to  the 
right,  and  there  lies  expanded  before  you  one  of  the  richest  and  most  lovely  valleys 


THE    NAT 

Thu  cflicbnted  curioiity  u  Id  the  Vtllej  of  Vinisi 
one  hundred  and  HTentT-lwa  milti  welt  of  Ricbmond.    I 
itxetm  bcLovr  lo  it«  upper  turftce,  ia  Iwo  bundrcd  uid  fil^en 
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which  this  vast  country  boasts.  You  look  opposite  to  70a,  and  the  ipreat  and  prominent 
mountains  just  break  away  so  as  to  form  the  forenound  to  a  yet  more  distant  prospect, 
which  is  bathed  in  sunlight  and  in  mist,  promimng  to  be  equal  to  any  thing  you  see. 
Everywhere,  above,  around,  beneath,  was  the  great,  the  beautiful,  the  interminable 
forest.  Nothing  impressed  me  so  much  as  this.  The  forest  had  often  surrounded  and 
overwhelmed  me  ;  I  had  never  before  such  command  of  it  In  a  state  so  long  settled, 
I  had  expected  to  see  comparatively  little  of  it ;  but  there  it  was,  spreading  itself  all 
around  like  a  dark  green  ocean,  and  on  which  the  spots  that  were  cleared  and  cultivated 
only  stood  out  like  sunny  islets  which  adorned  its  bosom. 

On  the  whole,  I  had,  as  you  will  see,  been  travelling  for  three  days  over  most  delight- 
ful country.  For  160  miles  you  pass  through  a  gallery  of  pictures,  roost  exquisite,  most 
varied,  most  beautiful.  The  ride  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  a  run  along  the  finest 
portions  of  the  Rhine,  or  our  own  drive  from  Shrewsbury  to  Bangor.  It  is  often,  indeed, 
compared  with  Switzerland  ;  but  that  is  foolish  ;  the  heist  scenery  in  that  land  is  of  an. 
other  and  a  higher  class.  I  was  not  at  all  aware  that  I  should  be  thus  gratified ;  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  had  the  more  gratification.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  seen  it,  and 
for  the  same  reasons  that  I  am  thankful  to  have  seen  something  of  the  west ;  because 
they  contribute  greatly  to  form  just  conceptions  of  America. 

The  Natural  Bridge  is  14  miles  southwesterly  from  Lexington, 
172  from  Richmond,  and  213  from  Washington.  The  mean  height 
of  the  bridge,  from  the  stream  below  to  its  upper  surface,  is  215 
feet  6  inches ;  its  average  width  is  80  feet,  its  length  93  feet,  and 
its  thickness  55  feet. 

'*  The  stupendous  arch  constituting  the  bridge  is  of  limestone  rock,  covered  to  the 
depth  of  from  4  to  6  feet  with  alluvial  and  clayey  earth,  and  based  upon  huge  rocks  of 
the  same  geological  character,  the  summits  of  which  are  90  feet,  and  their  bases  50  feet 
asunder,  and  whose  nigged  sides  form  the  wild  and  awful  chasm  spanned  by  the  bridge. 
The  bridge  is  guarded,  as  if  by  the  design  of  nature,  by  a  parapet  of  rocks,  and  by 
trees  and  shrubbBry,  firmly  embedded  in  the  soil ;  so  that  a  person  travelling  the  stage 
road  running  over  it,  would,  if  not  informed  of  the  curiosity,  pass  it  unnoticed.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  creation  of  a  natural  bridge  at  this  place  has  contributed, 
in  a  singular  manner,  to  the  convenience  of  man,  inasmuch  as  the  deep  ravine  over 
which  it  sweeps,  and  through  which  traverses  the  beautiful  *  Cedar  creek,'  is  not  other- 
wise  easily  passed  for  several  miles,  either  above  or  below  the  bridge ;  and,  consequently, 
the  road  running  from  north  to  south  with  an  acclivity  of  35  degrees,  presents  the  same 
appearance  in  soil,  growth  of  trees,  and  general  character,  with  that  of  the  neighboring 
scenery." 

The  Natural  Bridge  is  higher,  by  66  feet,  than  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  who  has  seen  both, 
a  greater  curiosity,  and  more  an  object  of  wonder.  That  derives 
its  chief  interest  from  its  magnitude,  and  is  but,  after  all,  a  vast 
sheet  of  falling  water ; — by  comparison  with  other  cataracts  only, 
wonderful.     But  the  Natural  Bridge  is  nature  like  art,  with  the 

Proportions  of  art ;  on  the  very  spot  where  art  would  otherwise 
ave  been  required  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge.  It  is  unique. 
No  structure  exists  like  it.  As  "  a  freak  of  nature"  it  is,  perhaps, 
unparalleled,  and  therefore  a  greater  natural  curiosity  and  more 
wonderful  than  Niagara,  although  not  so  sublime  an  object ;  and, 
therefore,  one  does  not  experience  that  overwhelming  sense  of  in- 
significance as  in  contemplating  the  latter. 

The  subjoined  eloquent  description,  originally  published  in  Eu- 
rope, will  strike  the  intelligent  visitor  as  containing  impressions 
similar  to  those  he  received  on  first  viewing  the  Natural  Bridge  : 

This  famcyos  bridge  is  on  the  head  of  a  fine  limestone  hill,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  rent  asunder  by  some  terrible  convulsion  in  nature.  The  fissure  thus 
made  if  ■boil  ninety  feet ;  and  overNi  the  bridge  runs,  so  needful  to  the  spot,  and  so 
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unlikaly  to  have  nirfived  Ilia  gnat  flraetant  w  to  w&&m  tbe  wok  of  awii ;  00  riBiple»  m 
gnnd,  10  great,  u  to  tanirayoa  thai  his  only  thowoik  of  God.  TheaMinof  tMafvh 
nuM  from  45  to  60  feet  wide ;  and  ite  heiglit,  to  tbe  under  linoi  ie  about  900  feet,  and  to 
the  bmd  about  340 !  The  form  of  the  arch  appfoacfaai  to  the  eOiotieal ;  and  it  ia  ear* 
ried  over  on  a  diagonal  line,  the  ymj  line  of  aU  othen  eo  diffioutt  to  tbe  aiehitieel  to 
lealize ;  and  jet  10  calculated  to  enhanoe  the  ptetnteMfue  beauty  of  tbe  ot^eet! 

There  are  chiefly  three  pointi  of  aigfat  You  naturally  make  your  wa]f  to  tba  head 
of  the  bridge  firat ;  and  aa  U  ia  a  c<^unuation  of  the  common  road,  with  Ua  aidea  cot^ 
ered  with  fine  ahmba  and  treea,  you  may  be  on  it  beftiie  you  are  aware.  But  the  bmh 
meat  you  approach  through  the  foliage  to  the  aide,  you  are  filled  with  apprahennoii.  It 
haa,  indeed,  a  natural  parapet ;  but  few  peraona  can  atand  forward  and  look  ofer.  Ton 
inadnctively  aeek  to  reduce  your  height,  that  you  may  gaie  on  what  you  aAnin  with 
security.    £ven  then  it  agitatea  you  with  dizzy  aenaationa. 

You  then  make  your  way  aoine  fifty  feet  down  the  boaom  of  the  bill,  and  am  aap- 
plied  with  aome  admirable  atandinga  on  the  projecting  rockwoik,  to  aee  tbe  bridge  and 
all  ita  rich  accompanimenta.  There  ia,  200  feet  below  you,  the  Cedar  Btrer,  apparently 
motiooleaa,  except  where  it  fliaahea  with  light  aa  it  cuta  ita  way  through  tlw  bioken 
rocka.  Mark  the  treea  of  every  Tariety,  but  ei^Mcially  the  fir,  how  they  **i«wiwi«ii  m 
tbev  atand  on  the  matgin  of  ita  bed ;  and  bow  they  aacend,  atop  by  atep,  on  the  noble 
rookwork,  till  they  oroabadow  you ;  atill  preaerving  auch  delicacy  of  ferm  and  growth, 
aa  if  they  would  not  do  an  injury,  while  they  lend  a  grace.  Obaenre  thoee  hiDa,  gather, 
ing  all  around  you  in  thdr  faireat  forma  and  richeat  wdure,  aa  if  to  do  honor  to  aaoena 
of  aorpaaaiog  excellence.  Now  look  at  tbe  bridge  itaelf^  apringing  fixm  this  bed  of  ver- 
dant lovelineaa,  diatinct,  one,  complete !  It  ia  b«fore  you  in  ite  moat  pictnieaqne  ferm. 
You  juat  aee  through  the  arch,  and  the  internal  fece  of  the  further  pier  ia  perfeet^  ro- 
irealed.  Did  you  eyer  aee  auch  a  pier— auch  an  arch  7  la  it  not  moat  illaalfe  I  Look 
at  that  maaonry.  Ia  it  not  moat  like  the  perfection  of  art ;  and  ]^et  what  art  ooold  never 
leaeb?  liook  at  that  colorinff.  Doea  it  not  appear  like  the  pamter*a  higfaeat  akiU,  ami 
yet  unapeakably  tranacend  it? 

Thia  ia  exquiaito.  Still  you  have  no  juat  conception  of  thia  maaterpiece  until  yon  gat 
below.  You  go  aome  little  distance  for  thia  purpoee,  aa  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  bridge  the 
xocka  are  far  too  precipitoua.  A  hot  and  briUiant  day  ia,  of  all  othera,  the  time  to  enioj 
thia  object  To  escape  from  a  aun  which  aoorchea  you,  intotheae  Terdant  and  cool  bi^ 
toma.  Ml  a  luxury  of  itaelf,  which  di^Nwea  you  to  rdiah  every  thing  elae.  When  down, 
I  waa  very  careful  of  the  first  imprearion,  and  did  not  venture  to  look  ateadily  on  the 
objecte  about  me  till  I  had  selected  my  stotion.  At  length  I  placed  myself  about  100 
feet  from  the  bridge,  on  some  masses  of  rock  which  were  washed  by  the  running  wa- 
ters, and  omamented  by  the  slender  trees  which  were  springing  from  its  fiaaurea.  At 
my  feet  was  the  soothing  melody  of  the  rippling,  gushmg  waters.  Behind  me,  and  in 
the  distance,  the  river  and  the  hills  were  expanding  themselves  to  the  light  and  splendor 
of  day.  Before  me,  and  all  around,  every  thing  waa  reposing  in  the  moet  delightful 
ahade,  set  off  by  the  streaming  raya  of  the  sun,  which  shot  acrooa  the  head  of  the  pie- 
ture  far  above  yoa,  and  sweetened  the  solitude  below.  On  the  right  and  left,  the  majes- 
tic rocks  arose,  with  the  decision  of  a  wall,  but  without  ite  uniformity,  maasive,  broken, 
beautiful,  and  supplying  a  most  admirable  foreground ;  and,  everywhere,  the  moat  deli- 
cate stems  were  planted  in  their  crevicea,  and  waving  their  heada  in  the  aoft  breeze, 
which  occasionally  came  over  them.  The  eye  now  ran  throng  the  bridge,  and  waa  grati- 
fied with  a  lovely  viste.  The  blue  mountains  stood  out  m  the  background ;  beneath 
them,  the  hills  and  woods  gathered  together,  so  as  to  enclose  the  dell  ImIow  ;  while  the 
river,  which  was  coursing  away  from  them,  aeemed  to  have  ite  well-head  hidden  in  their 
recesses.  Then  there  is  the  arch,  distinct  from  every  thing,  and  above  every  thing ! 
Massive  as  it  is,  it  is  light  and  beautiful  by  ite  height,  and  the  fine  trees  on  ite  sununit 
seem  now  only  like  a  garland  of  evergreens ;  and,  elevated  aa  it  is,  ite  apparent  eleva- 
tion is  wonderfully  increased  by  the  narrowness  of  ite  piers,  and  by  ite  outline  being 
drawn  on  the  blue  sky,  which  appears  beneath  and  above  it !  Oh,  it  ia  sublime— eo 
strong,  and  yet  so  elegant — springing  from  earth,  and  bathing  ite  head  in  heaven !  But 
it  is  the  subume  not  idlied  to  the  terrific,  as  at  Niagara ;  it  is  the  sublime  associated  with 
the  pleaaing.  I  sat,  and  gazed  in  wonder  and  astonishment  That  afternoon  waa  the 
shortest  I  ever  remembered.  I  had  quickly,  too  quickly,  to  leave  the  qx>t  for  ever ;  but 
the  music  of  those  waters,  the  luxury  of  those  ahadee,  the  form  and  colors  of  thoaa 
rocks,  and  that  arch — ^that  arch — riaing  over  all,  and  aeeming  to  ofler  a  paaaage  to  the 
akiea-— O,  they  will  never  leave  me ! 

James  H.  Piper,  Esq.,  at  present  a  member  of  the  Virginia  sea- 
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ate  from  Wythe  county,  when  a  young  man  climbed  the  Natural 
Bridge.  The  spot  where  he  ascended  is  not  shown  in  the  engra- 
ving. On  looking  at  the  place,  it  seems  impossible  that  a  human 
being  could  ascend,  and  had  the  feat  not  been  accomplished,  it 
would  be  so  considered.  This,  however,  was  the  only  instance, 
the  particulars  of  which  have  been  variously  and  erroneously 
stated.  The  account  below  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  A.  ^  > 
Caruthers,  originally  published  in  the  New  York  Knickerbocker 
under  the  caption  of — 

CLUfBING   THK  NATU&AL   BRIDGE  ;   BT  THS   ONLY   BURVIYING   WITNB88  OF  THAT  BXTRAORDI. 

NART  FKAT. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1818,  that  James  H.  Piper,  William  Reveley,  William 
Wallace,  and  myself,  being  then  students  of  Washington  Colle^,  Virginia,  determined 
to  make  a  jaunt  to  the  Natural  Bridge,  fourteen  miles  off. .  Having  obtained  permission 
of  the  president,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  rejoicing.  When  we  arrived  at  the  bridge, 
nearly  all  of  us  commenced  climbing  up  the  precipitous  sides  in  order  to  immortalize 
our  names,  as  usual. 

We  had  not  been  long  thus  employed,  before  we  were  joined  by  Robert  Penn  of  Am- 
herst, then  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Houston's  grammar-school,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  bridge.  Mr.  Piper,  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  commenced  climbing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  from  the  one  by  which  the  pathway  ascends  the  ra- 
vine. He  began  down  on  the  banks  of  the  brook  so  far,  that  we  did  not  know  where  he 
had  gone,  and  were  only  apprized  of  his  whereabout  by  his  shouting  above  our  heads. 
When  we  looked  up,  he  was  standing  apparently  right  under  the  arch,  I  suppose  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  that  on  the  smooth  side,  which  is  generally  considered 
inaccessible  without  a  ladder.  He  was  standing  far  above  the  spot  where  General 
Washington  is  said  to  have  inscribed  his  name  when  a  youth.  The  ledge  of  the  rock 
by  which  he  ascended  to  this  perilous  height,  doe<}  not  appear  from  below  to  be  three 
inches  wide,  and  runs  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  abutment  of  the  bridge ;  of  course 
its  termination  is  far  down  the  cliff  on  tluit  side.  Many  of  the  written  and  traditional 
BCCotmtB  state  this  to  be  the  side  of  the  brid^  up  which  he  climbed.  I  believe  Miss 
Martineau  so  states ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  mistake,  as  any  one  may  see  by  casting  an 
eye  up  the  precipice  on  that  side.  The  story  no  doubt  originated  from  this  preliminary 
exploit. 

The  ledge  of  rock  on  which  he  was  standing  appeared  so  narrow  to  us  below,  as  to 
make  us  believe  his  position  a  very  perilous  one,  and  we  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
come  down.  He  answered  us  with  loud  shouts  of  derision.  At  this  stage  of  the  busi. 
ness  Mr.  Penn  and  servant  left  us.  He  would  not  have  done  so,  I  suppose,  had  he 
known  what  was  to  follow ;  but  up  to  this  time  not  one  of  us  had  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  Mr.  Piper  intended  the  daring  exploit  which  he  afterwards  accompiiBhed. 
He  soon  after  descended  from  that  side,  crossed  the  brook,  and  commenced  climbing  on 
the  side  by  which  all  visitors  ascend  the  ravine.  He  first  mounted  the  rocks  on  this 
aide,  as  he  had  done  on  the  other,  far  down  the  abutment ;  but  not  so  far  as  on  the  op. 
posite  side.  The  projecting  ledge  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  any  visitor.  It  commences 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  pathway  on  the  lower  side,  and  winds  round,  gradually  ascend- 
ing, until  it  meets  the  cleft  of  rock  over  which  the  celebrated  cedar.stump  hangs* 
Following  this  ledge  to  its  termination,  it  brought  him  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  placed  him  between  two  deep  fissures,  one  on  each  side  of  the  gigantic 
column  of  rock  on  which  the  aforementioned  cedar.stump  stands.  This  column  stands 
out  from  the  bridge,  as  separate  and  distinct  as  if  placed  there  by  nature  on  purpose  for 
an  observatory  to  the  wonderful  arch  and  ravine  which  it  overlooks.  A  huge  crack  or 
fissure  extends  fh>m  its  base  to  the  summit ;  indeed,  it  is  cracked  on  both  sides,  but  much 
more  perceptibly  on  one  side  than  the  other.  Both  of  these  fissures  are  thickly  over- 
grown with  bushes,  and  numerous  roots  project  into  them  from  trees  growing  on  the 
precipice.  It  was  between  these  that  the  aforementioned  ledge  conducted  him.  Here 
he  stopped,  pulled  off  his  coat  and  shoes,  and  threw  them  down  to  me.  And  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  story  so  often  told,  that  he  went  up  to  inscribe 
his  namei  and  ascended  ao  high  that  he  found  it  mora  difficult  to  retain  than  to  go  for* 
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wtid.  Ht  eoold  ham  ratnntd  mmtf  ftom  tbe  poioft  wiMn  1m 
■elf;  bat  tlie  Ikot  that  he  did  thai  vnmn  m  eailj»  and  eo  near  the  cronndv  and 
after  he  had  eecended  more  than  dowe  that  hdgfat  oo  the  ether  nde.  ia  eleer 
wntd,  that  )bp  ineeribe  hie  name  was  not*  and  to  elimb  the  bridge  ii^fan  objeet  He 
liad  elreedy  ineeiibed  hie  name  above  Waihington  himedf,  mote  then  fifty  IJMi. 

Aroond  the  ikee  of  this  huge  oolamn»  and  between  the  defte,  he  now  movedt  back- 
waidf  and  Ibrwarde,  etUl  aecwiding,  at  he  fomid  oonTooient  fbotheld.  When  he  hai 
aeeended  about  one  handled  and  oeienty  leet  ftnm  tbe  eerth,  and  had  naehed  the 
point  where  the  pillar  overhange  the  nvine,  hie  heart  oeemed  to  lail  him.  He  ilopped, 
and  eeemed  to  ni  to  be  balancing  midway  between  heayen  andeaith.  Weweneindmad 
eoBpenae,  expecting  OTeiy  moment  to  lee  him  dariied  in  atoma  at  oar  leet.  Wa  had 
alieady  ezbaneted  oar  powen  of  entreaty  in  pemading  him  to  retan,  bat  all  to  no 
porpoee.  Now  it  waa  perilooi  even  to  neat  to  him,  and  wy  diffieidt  to  eany  en 
contenation  at  all.  ftom  the  immenee  hei|^t  to  which  he  had  aeeended,  and  tibe  aeiaa 
made  by  the  babbling  of  the  little  brook  aa  it  tnmbled  in  tiny  eaacadea  over  ita  ro^ 
bad  at  oar  feet  At  length  he  seemed  to  discover  that  one  of  the  elefta  befbre  men. 
tioned  retreated  backward  ftom  the  overhanging  poaition  of  the  pillar.  Into  tfaia  ha 
qwang  at  once,  and  waa  aoon  oat  of  eight  and  oat  oi  danger. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  trath  in  all  that  alory  abont  oar  hanlhotf  him  up  wHk 
TCpes,  and  his  Minting  away  so  soon  as  he  landed  on  the  sammit  Those  acqtminiBd 
with  the  localities  will  at  once  perceive  its  absnrdity ;  for  we  were  beneath  On  are^ 
and  it  is  half  a  mile  ronnd  to  tbe  taj^  and  for  tbe  most  part  iq»  a  ragged  m*^Tt.iin  In- 
■lead  of  Minting  away,  Iftr.  Piper  proceeded  down  the  hill  to  meet  na  and  obtain  his  hat 
and  ahoee.  We  met  aboot  half  way,  and  then  he  lay  down  for  a  Usw  msmenta  to  v»> 
eover  himself  of  his  fotigoe. 


ROCKINGHAM. 

RoGKiiTGHAM  WES  formed  in  ITtSf  fiom  Augusta.  It  is  88  miles 
long,  and  28  broad.  The  main  Shenandoah  mns  through  the  east- 
em  portion ;  North  River  drains  the  southern  part ;  north  fork  of 
Shenandoah  runs  through  the  n.  and  nw.  portion;  and  Smith's 
creek,  a  branch  of  the  latter,  the  central  portion.  The  western 
part  is  very  mountctinous,  and  the  Peaked  mountains  lie  between 
Harrisonburg  and  the  Shenandoah.  Much  of  the  soil  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  the  farming  economical  and  judicious.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  is  of  German  origin,  and  many  still  speak 
that  language.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  14,944,  slaves  1,899,  free  col- 
ored 501 ;  total,  17,344. 

Harrisonburg,  the  county-seat,  is  122  miles  northwesterly  from 
Richmond,  25  from  Staunton,  and  40  from  Charlottesville.  The 
town  was  established  in  May,  1780,  and  named  from  Thomas  Har- 
rison, who  had  laid  out  50  acres  of  his  land  into  streets  and  lots. 
It  contains  8  mercantile  stores,  2  newspaper  printing-offices,  a 
market,  1  Methodist,  and  2  Presbyterian  churches,  and  about  1100 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  fine  spring  of  water  on  the  public  square, 
neatly  enclosed.  The  village  is  handsomely  built,  flourishing,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country.  Mount  Crawford, 
8  miles  s.  of  the  C.  H^  on  the  North  River,  near  the  head  of  boat 
navigation,  contains  a  church  and  about  30  dwellings.  Port  Re- 
public, 12  miles  s.  of  the  C.  H.,  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
South  Rivers,  contains  a  church  and  about  35  dwellings.    Deatpn, 
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4  miles  sw.,  and  Edom  Mills,  5  miles  n.  of  Harrisonburg,  are  smal 
places. 

This  portion  of  the  Shenandoah  valley  was  almost  exclusively 
settled  by  Germans  from  Pennsylvania,  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
French  and  Indian  war.  The  manner  of  living  among  the  primitive 
settlers  of  the  valley  of  Shenandoah,  together  with  the  peculiar 
customs  of  the  German  population,  are  thus  given  by  Kercheval : 

The  first  houses  erected  by  the  primitive  settlers  were  logr-cabins,  with  covers  of  split 
clapboards,  and  weight-poles  to  keep  them  in  place.  They  were  frequently  seen  with 
earthen  floors ;  or  if  wooden  floors  were  used,  they  were  made  of  split  puncheons,  a 
KCtle  smoothed  with  the  broadaxe.  These  houses  were  pretty  generallv  in  use  since 
the  author's  recollection.  There  were,  however,  a  few  framed  and  stone  buildiufs  erect- 
ed  previous  to  the  war  of  the  revolution.  As  the  country  improved  in  population  and 
wealth,  there  was  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  erection  of  buildings. 

When  this  improvement  commenced,  the  most  general  mode  of  builmng  was  with 
hewn  logs,  a  shingle  roof,  and  plank  floor,  the  plank  cut  out  with  the  whipsaw.  Before 
the  erection  of  saw-mills,  all  the  plank  used  in  the  construction  of  houses  was  worked 
out  in  this  way.  As  it  is  probable  some  of  my  young  readers  have  never  seen  a  whip- 
saw,  a  short  description  of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  was  about  the  length  of  the 
common  mill-saw,  with  a  handle  at  each  end  transversely  fixed  to  it  The  timber  in- 
tended to  be  sawed  was  first  squared  with  the  broadaxe,  and  then  raised  on  a  sca£R>ld 
six  or  seven  feet  high.  Two  able-bodied  men  then  took  hold  of  the  saw,  one  standing 
on  the  top  of  the  log  and  the  other  under  it,  and  commenced  sawing.  The  labor  waa 
excessively  fatiguing,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  of  plank  or  scantlmg  was  considered 
a  good  day's  work  for  the  two  hands.  The  introduction  of  saw-mills,  however,  soon 
superseded  the  use  of  the  whipsaw,  but  they  were  not  entirely  laid  aside  until  several 
years  after  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

The  dress  of  the  eariy  settlers  was  of  the  plainest  materials — generally  of  their  own 
roanufactiue  ;  and  if  a  modem  **  belle"  or  **  beau"  were  now  to  witness  the  extreme 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  their  fashions,  the  one  would  be  almost  thrown  into  a  fit  of  the 
hysterics,  and  the  other  firightened  at  the  odd  and  grotesque  appearance  of  their  progenitors. 

Previous  to  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  married  men  generally  shaved  their  heads, 
and  either  wore  wigs  or  white  linen  caps.  When  the  war  commenced,  this  fashion  waa 
laid  aside,  partly  from  patriotic  considerations,  and  partly  from  necessity.  Owing  to  the 
entire  interruption  of  the  intercourse  with  England,  wigs  could  not  easily  be  obtained, 
nor  white  linen  for  caps. 

The  men's  coats  were  generally  made  with  broad  baeka,  and  straight  short  skirts,  with 
pockete  on  the  outeide  having  large  flaps.  The  waistcoato  had  skirU  nearly  half  way 
down  to  the  knees,  and  very  broad  pocket  flaps.  The  breeches  were  so  short  as  barely  to 
reach  the  knee,  with  a  band  surrounding  the  knee,  fastened  with  either  brass  or  silver 
buckles.  The  stocking  was  drawn  up  under  the  knee-band,  and  tied  with  a  garter 
(generally  red  or  blue)  below  the  knee,  so  as  to  be  seen.  The  shoes  were  of  coarse 
leather,  with  straps  to  the  quarters,  and  fastened  with  either  brass  or  silver  buckles. 
The  hat  was  either  of  wool  or  fur,  with  a  round  crown  not  exceeding  three  or  four  inchea 
high,  with  a  broad  brim.*  The  dress  for  the  neck  was  usually  a  narrow  collar  to  the 
shirt,  with  a  white  linen  stock  drawn  together  at  the  ends,  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  with 
a  broad  metal  buckle.  The  more  wealthy  and  fashionable  were  sometimes  seen  with 
their  stock,  knee,  and  shoe  buckles,  set  either  in  gold  or  silver  with  brilliant  stones.  The 
author  can  recollect,  when  a  child,  if  he  happened  to  see  any  of  those  finely-dressed 
**  great  folk,"  as  they  were  then  termed,  he  felt  awed  in  their  presence,  and  viewed  them 
as  something  more  than  man. 

The  female  dress  was  generally  the  shortgown  and  petticoat,  made  of  the  plainest 
materials.  The  German  women  mostly  wore  tight  calico  caps  on  their  heads,  and  in 
the  summer  season  they  were  generally  seen  with  no  other  clothing  than  a  linen  shift 
and  petticoat — ^the  feet,  hands,  and  arms  bare.  In  haj  and  harvest-time  they  joined  the 
men  in  the  labor  of  the  meadow  and  grain-fidds.  This  custom  of  the  females  laboring 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  was  not  exclusively  a  Gennan  practice,  but  was  common  to  all 
the  northern  people.    Many  females  were  most  expert  mowers  and  reapers.    Within  ih% 

*  The  QnakMi  wws  mnsikable  ibr  their  broad-tefsi  liatk  TiMy  wsss  sosMtfanss  ealM  **liiQa^ 
teiins,''  by  way  of  disttngnlihlng  tlMm  ftam  other  pssyle. 


MRooini  noolw^floiif  bs  bw  10011  sswu  ■mi>w>  niuin  who  wcm  wpuii  to  Iho  1 
malM  in  tlie  haryert  field  It  wn  no  nnoainnioa  thiqf  to  lee  tho  fbrnale  poit  itf  tho 
ftmilj  It  the  lioe  or  tho  plough;  and  Mnio  of  oar  now  weolthkrt  oitiMno  ftoqaontly 
boiit  of  tfadr  nandmothen,  ay,  mothen  too,  perfanninf  thk  kind  of  hoaTj  labor. 


ThenatanJreMiltof  thiikhidof  rvalBfe  wai|  topradttooahaidjr  and  momM  laeo 
ofpoc^le.  It  was  thb  laoe  of  peo|do  who  had  to  moat  and  breast  tibo  vaaooa  Indian 
wan,  and  tho  itorma  of  tho  refolntion- 

Tho  Dutohman's  bam  waa  naoally  the  beat  bdUHny  on  hif  farm.  Eb  wai  aora  lo 
erect  a  finalaife  bam  before  he  baQt  any  other  dweUmff-honee  than  hif  rado  kf-eabnu 
There  were  none  of  onr  primitive  immignuita  more  nnilbnn  in  the  Ibim  of  their  hoild. 
inga  than  the  Germana.  Their  dweUing  4ioaeee  were  aeldom  raieed  more  than  n  aingia 
aiory  in  height,  with  a  large  cellar  beneath ;  the  ohimney  in  the  middle,  with  n  veij 
wide  fireplace  in  one  end  nr  the  kitchen,  in  the  other  end  a  atove-mom.  llieir  fiann. 
tnre  waa  of  the  almpleet  and  plainest  kind ;  and  there  was  always  a  lonji  pino  taUo 
fined  in  one  comer  of  the  stove-room,  with  permanent  benchee  on  one  sule.  On  the 
upper  floor,  gamera  for  holdiiig  grain  were  veiy  common.  Tlieir  beds  wore  gWMial^ 
filled  with  etraw  or  ohafl^,  with  a  fine  foather-bed  for  coveting  in  the  winter.  Tho  au- 
thor has  several  times  slept  in  this  kind  of  bed ;  and  to  a  pereon  nnaccastomed  to  it,  it 
is  attended  not  nnfie(|nently  vrith  danger  to  the  health.  The  thiok  covering  of  the 
leatheis  is  Jpretty  certam  to  jwodnce  a  proAiae  peispiration,  which  an  exposure  to  cold» 
on  riringm  this  morning,  is  apt  to  check  suddenly,  cansing  chiHineae  and  obutinata 
cough.  The  author,  a  fow  years  a^o,  cai^gfat  in  thu  way  the  moot  aevere  cold,  whieh 
waa  followed  by  a  kog  and  distressing  cough,  he  ever  was  afflicted  with. 

Many  of  the  Germans  have  what  they  call  a  drum,  throng  which  the  atove-ptea 
passes  in  their  upper  rooms.  It  is  made  of  abeet  iron,  aomethmy  in  the  ahape  of  the 
BiUtanr  drum.  It  aoon  fills  with  heat  flmn  the  pipe,  by  which  the  rooms  becoma 
agreeably  warm  in  the  coldest  weather.  A  piazsa  is  a  very  common  ai^iondage  to  a 
Ilotohman's  dwelling-house,  in  which  his  saddles,  bridles,  and  ycry  f^nqnently  his  wagon 
or  plongfa  hameai,  are  hung  up. 

The  Germans  erect  stablea  for  their  domestic  animals  of  eveiy  spedes :  even  their 
awine  are  houaed  in  the  winter  season.  Their  bama  and  atables  are  well  stored  with 
provender,  particulariy  fine  hay:  hence  their  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds  are  kept  through- 
out the  year  in  the  finest  possible  order.  This  practiee  of  houshig  stock  in  the  winter 
season  is  unquestionably  peat  economy  in  luanandiy.  Much  leae  food  ia  required  to 
austain  them,  and  the  animals  come  out  in  the  springin  fine  health  and  condition.  It  is 
a  rare  occurrence  to  hear  of  a  Dutchman's  loring  any  part  of  his  stock  with  porerty. 
The  practice  of  housing  stock  in  the  winter  is  not  exclusively  a  German  custom,  but  is 
common  to  most  of  the  northern  peoplci  and  those  descended  from  immigrants  from  the 
north.    The  author  recollects  once  seeing  the  cow-stalls  adjoining  a  farmer's  dwelling. 

The  German  women,  many  of  them,  are  remarkably  neat  housekeepers.  There  are 
aome  of  thorn,  however,  extremely  slovenly,  and  their  dwellings  are  kept  in  the  worst 
possible  condition.  The  effluvium  arising  from  this  want  of  cleanliness  is  in  the  highest 
degree  disgusting  and  offensive  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  such  fare.  The  same  re- 
marks are  applicable  to  the  Irish  ;  nay,  to  some  native  Virginians.  The  Grermana  are 
remarkable  for  their  fine  bread,  milk,  and  butter.  They  consume  in  their  diet  less  ani- 
mal flesb,  and  of  course  more  vegetables,  milk,  and  butter,  than  most  other  people. 
Their  **  sour  krout***  in  the  winter  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  their  living.  They 
generally  consume  less,  and  sell  more  of  the  product  of  their  labor,  than  any  other  class 
of  citizens.  A  Dutchman  is  proverbial  for  bis  patient  perseverance  in  his  domestic  la- 
bors. Their  farms  are  generally  small,  and  nicely  cultivated.  In  all  his  agricultural 
pursuits  his  meadows  demand  his  greatest  care  and  attention.  His  little  farm  is  laid  off 
in  fields  not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  acres  each.  It  is  rarely  seen  that  a  Dutchman  will 
cultivate  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve  acres  in  Indian  com  any  one  year.  They  are 
of  opinion  that  the  com  crop  is  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil,  and  they  make  but  little 
use  of  corn  for  any  other  purpose  Uian  feeding  and  fattening  their  swine. 

*  Sour  kroat  is  made  of  tha  best  of  cabbage.  A  box  aboat  three  (bet  In  length,  and  six  or  aerea 
inches  wide,  with  a  sharp  blade  fixed  across  the  bottom,  something  on  the  principle  of  the  Jack-plane,  la 
nsed  for  cutting  the  cabbage.  The  head  being  separated  fttm  the  stalk,  and  stripped  of  its  ooter  leaves. 
Is  placed  in  this  box,  and  ran  back  and  forth.  The  cabbage  thus  cut  up  is  ptacedf  in  a  barrel,  a  litde  salt 
sprinkled  on  from  time  to  time,  then  pressed  down  very  closely,  and  covmad  over  at  the  open  head.  Ia 
toe  coarse  of  three  or  four  weeks  it  acouires  a  sourish  taste,  and  to  pets<ms  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it. 
Is  a  very  agreeable  and  wholesome  fooo.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  it,  within  the  lastfew  yaan,  on  boara 
af  ships,  has  proved  it  to  be  tha  best  preventive  known  Ibr  the  aearvy.  The  use  of  it  Is  becossiDf  paeity 
fsaaial  amooc  all  danes  of  people  ia  the  valley. 
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PreriouB  to  the  war  of  the  revolation,  and  for  aereral  yean  after,  eopaiderable  qaaa* 
tities  of  tobacco  were  raiaed  in  the  lower  counties  of  the  valley.  The  cultiyation  of  thia 
crop  was  first  introduced  and  puraoed  by  immigrants  from  the  eastern  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia. From  the  newly  cleared  lands,  two  crops  of  tobacco  in  succession  were  general- 
\j  taken,  and  it  was  then  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  other  crops.  The  crop  m  tobac- 
co left  the  soil  in  the  finest  possible  state  for  the  production  of  other  crops.  Corn,  wheat, 
rye,  flax,  oats,  potatoes,  and  every  thing  else,  were  almost  certain  to  produce  abundant  • 
crops,  after  the  crop  of  tobacco. 

In  the  year  1789  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  when  bread^nffi  of  every  kind 
suddenly  became  enormously  high ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  farmers  in  the  valley 
abandoned  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  turned  their  attention  to  wheat,  which  they 
raised  in  vast  quantities  for  several  years.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  farmer, 
for  several  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  to  sell  his  crops  of 
wheat  from  one  to  two,  and  sometimes  at  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  bushel,  and  his  floor 
from  ten  to  fourteen  dollars  per  barrel  in  our  seaport  towns. 


RICHMOND. 

Richmond  was  created  in  1692,  when  the  old  county  of  Rappa- 
hannock was  extinguished,  and  Essex,  with  this  county,  made 
from  it.  It  is  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  7  miles. 
The  Rappahannock  forms  its  southwestern  boundary.  Pop.  in 
1840,  whites  3,092,  slaves  2,363,  free  colored  510;  total  5,963. 

Richmond  C.  H.  is  centrally  situated  in  the  county,  56  miles  ve» 
of  Richmond.  It  is  a  small  village  containing  only  about  a  dozen 
dwellings. 


RUSSELL. 

Russell  was  formed  in  1786,  from  Washington  cotmty,  and  named 
from  Gren.  Wm.  Russell.  Its  mean  length  is  40,  mean  breadth  34 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  branches  of  the  Sandy,  and  by  the  Clinch 
River ;  the  latter  runs  through  its  eastern  portion.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  population  is  included  between  Clinch  mountain  and 
a  distance  of  15  miles  from  its  base.  The  northern,  and  a  greater 
portion  of  its  territory,  is  so  mountainous,  sterile,  and  difficult  of 
access,  that  its  inhabitants  are  few  and  far  between.  There  are 
some  rich  sections  of  land  in  Russell ;  and  its  mineral  wealth— coal, 
iron  ore,  marble,  &c. — is  considerable.  About  100,000  pounds  of 
maple  sugar  are  annually  produced  in  the  county.  Pop.  in  1840, 
whites  7,152,  slaves  700,  free  colored  26  ;  total,  7,878. 

Lebanon,  the  county-seat,  is  325  miles  sw.  of  Richmond,  and  130 
miles  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  branch 
of  Clinch  River,  and  conmiands  a  fine  view  of  mountain  scenerv. 
It  was  founded  in  1816,  and  although  a  small  village,  it  is  the  enly 
one  in  the  county. 


SCOTT. 

800TT  wu  fonnsd  in  1814)  ftom  Lea,  Washington,  and  Rn^ell, 
and  muned  ftom  Gfln.  IVinfleld  Soott:  Itl  mean  length  is  24,  mean 
*  breadth  38  milea.  It  is  drained  by  the  noKh  fork  of  Holston  ami' 
Clinch  Riven,  eaoh  of  which  afibnlsthe  ihcilities  of  boat  nsTig»- 
thm  in  times  of  freshets.  Big  and  Uttla  Moccasin  and  Siiikinf 
ereeks,  alM'water  the  oonnty.  The  face  of  the  country  is  moaiw 
tainoiu  and  nneven,  and  much  of  the  acnl  is  good.  Irnn,  coaV 
mwble, Umestone,  and  freestone,  are  fonnd  within  its  limits.  About. 
60,000  ponnds  of  maple  sugar  are  annoally  produced.  Pop.  ia  1840^ 
whites  6,911,  slaves  344,  free  colored  48 ;  total,  7,3(J3, 

Estillville,  the  county-seat,  is  844  miles  mv.  of  Richmond,  and 
from  Abingdon.  It  contains  8  stores,  a  Methodist  church,  smd  aboOt^ 
90  dwellings.  The  BoUton  l^riagt  are  on  the  north  fork  of  HcdM 
Ion,  4  miles  from  the  C,  H.  lie  medicinal  qualiiies  of  the  wate^ 
pre  excellent,  and  its  growing  repntation,  together  with  the  im- 
pcovements  lately  made,  draw  a  larae  mtmber  of  visitors.  Tbfln 
water  contains  all  the  ingredients  td  vm  While  Sulphur  possessing 
iuiy  medical  efficacy,  ^e  principal  difference  is  the  existence,  ill> 
the  latter,  of  sulphureted  hydn^en.  The  uniform  temperature  v 
the  water  is  OS^**,  which  renders  it  a  natural  medicated  bath  of 
the  most  agreeable  degree  of  heat 

The  Natceal  Tonitel  is  situated  upon  Stock  creek,  about  IV 
miles  westerly  from  Estillville.  That  part  of  the  description  io^ 
fine  type,  is  extracted  from  the  commumcation  of  Lieut.-Col.  Lon^ 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  published  in  the  Monthly  American  Jonmal  of 
Geol(^  for  Feb.,  1832  : 

To  fonn  nx  adequate  idea  of  thi*  renwrkable  and  tral;  nbline  object,  m  hmw  imlf 
to  ImapDe  the  cnek,  to  wbicb  il  gives  a  panage,  mGaDdering  throDsh  a  deep  naOMr 
valle;,  here  aud  tbflie  bounded  od  both  (idea  b;  w^li  or  rnlUmtnU,  niag  to  the  hl%ht 
of  two  or  three  huDdied  feat  abOTe  the  itreain ;  and  that  ■  poitian  ef  one  of  tbm» 
chsima,  tnitead  of  preaentiDg  an  open  Ihorougk  cut  from  the  ininmit  to  the  baaa  of  tta 
high  eroandi,  ii  inCeicepted  b;  ■  coatinuoui  unbroken  tidga  more  than  Ihres  h       '     ' 

after  di 

Del  An  the  pawa^  of  the  ■troun. 

The  entraoca  to  the  natural  tuonel,  on  the  nj^r  aide  of  the  ridge,  ia  imfiMiag  and 
pictnreique,  in  a  higb  de^s  ;  but  on  the  lower  side,  the  grandeur  of  the  aceiui  ii  gieatlr 
beighlened  b;  tbe  aoperior  magnitade  of  the  cUfi,  which  eiceed  in  ioftineaa,  and  whkb 
riie  perpendicularlf — and  in  some  inatancea  in  an  impending  muma — man  than  three 
hundred  feet ;  and  bj  which  (be  eutrance  on  thii  aide  ia  almost  en*inwed,  ai  it  ware,  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  rude  and  rightful  precipices. 

The  observer,  atanding  on  the  brink  of  the  stream,  at  the  diatance  of  abont  otie  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  d^bouchiire  of  the  netural  tonnel,  has,  in  liont,  k  view  of  its  arched 
entrance,  naing  aevenlj  or  eighty  feet  above  the  water,  and  snrmauDled  by  hotuontal 
itratificationa  of  yellowiah,  white,  and  gray  rockx,  ia  depth  nearly  twice  the  hei^t  of 
the  arch.  On  hia  left,  a  view  of  the  same  moral  precipice,  deflected  ban  ths  spniigui|r 
of  the  arch  in  a  manner  to  paw  thence  in  a  •ontinuoDS  carve  quite  to  his  rear,  and  tow. 
ering,  in  a  Tery  impressirs  maimer,  aboTB  his  head.  On  bia  right,  a  wpling  growth  of 
buckeye,  poplar,  lindens,  Sto.,  skitting  the  margin  of  the  oroek,  and  eafindfay  obliquely 
to  Um  lifht,  aod  upwarda  tbraivb  a  nairow,  abrupt  tarine,  toUwHiUBitof  tlwiidg^ 
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which  is  here,  and  elsewhere,  crowned  with  a  timber-growth  of  pinei,  cedar,  oaks,  and 
shrubbery  of  various  kinds.  On  his  extreme  ri^ht,  is  a  gigantic  cliff  lifting  itself  up 
perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge,  to  the  height  of  alwut  three  hundred  feet,  and 
accompanied  by  an  insulated  cliff,  called  the  chimney,  of  about  the  same  altitude,  rising 
in  the  form  of  a  turriet,  at  least  sixty  feet  above  its  basement,  which  is  a  portion  of  the 
imposing  cliff  just  before  mentioned. 

The  following  passages  are  from  Col.  Long's  private  journal, 
which  he  gives  in  addition  to  the  above : 

The  creek,  which  is  about  seven  yards  wide,  and  has  a  general  course  of  about  s.  15 
w.,  here  passes  through  a  hill  elevated  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  stream,  winding  its  way  through  a  huge  subterraneous  cavern,  or  grotto,  whose 
roof  is  vaulted  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  rises  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  above  its 
floor.  The  sides  of  this  gigantic  cavern  rise  perpendicularly  in  some  places  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  in  others,  are  formed  b)^the  springing  of  its  vaulted  roof 
immediately  from  its  floor.  The  width  of  the  tunnel  varies  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet ;  its  course  is  that  of  a  continuous  curve,  resembling  the  letter  S — first 
winding  to  the  right  as  we  enter  on  the  upper  side,  then  to  the  left,  again  to  the  right, 
and  then  again  to  the  left,  on  arriving  at  the  entrance  on  the  lower  side.  Such  is  its 
peculiar  form,  that  an  observer,  standing  at  a  point  about  midway  of  its  subterranean 
course,  is  completely  excluded  from  a  view  of  either  entrance,  and  is  left  to  grope  in  the 
dark  through  a  distance  of  about  twenty  yards,  occupying  an  intermediate  portion  of  the 
tunnel.  V7hen  the  sun  is  near  the  meridian,  and  his  rays  fall  upon  both  entrances,  the 
light  reflected  from  both  extremities  of  the  tunnel  contributes  to  mollify  the  darkness  of 
this  interior  portion  into  a  dusky  twilight.  ^ 

The  extent  of  the  tunnel  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  extremity,  following  its  meanders, 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  in  which  distance  the  stream  falls  about  ten  feet, 
emitting,  in  its  passage  over  a  rocky  bed,  an  agreeable  murmur,  which  is  rendered  more 
grateful  by  its  reverberations  upon  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  grotto.  The  discharge  of  a 
musket  produces  a  crash-like  report,  succeeded  by  a  roar  in  the  tunnel,  which  has  a  deaf* 
ening  effect  upon  the  ear.  The  hill  through  which  this  singular  perforation  leads,  de- 
scends in  a  direction  from  cast  to  west,  across  the  line  of  the  creek,  and  affords  a  very 
convenient  passage  for  a  road  which  traverses  it  at  this  place,  having  a  descent  in  the 
direction  just  mentioned  of  about  four  degrees. 

In  the  view  of  the  lower  entrance  to  the  Natural  Tunnel,  there 
is  represented  an  occurrence  which  took  place  many  years  since. 
At  this  point  the  deep  gorge,  through  which  the  creek  passes,  is 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  over  300 
feet  in  height,  the  fourth  side  being  open  to  allow  the  passage 
of  the  creek  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  The  rocks  at 
this  place  have  several  small  caves,  or  fissures,  in  which  the  nitrous 
earth  from  which  saltpetre  is  extracted  has  been  found.  One  or 
more  of  these  are  in  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  itself.  A  gentleman 
informed  us  that  the  first  time  he  visited  the  tunnel,  some  persons 
were  inside  extracting  saltpetre,  and  that  the  smoke  belching  forth 
from  its  mouth  and  curling  up  the  gorge,  enhanced  the  natural 
gloom  and  hideousness  of  the  scene.  In  the  late  war,  when  salt- 
petre was  very  scarce,  the  small  fissure  in  the  wall  of  rock — at 
that  place  over  300  feet  high — shown  in  the  view,  attracted  at- 
tention, and  it  was  determined  to  explore  it  An  adventurous  in- 
dividual, by  the  name  of  George  Dotson,  was  accordingly  lowered 
from  the  top  by  a  rope  running  over  a  log,  and  held  by  several 
men.  The  rope  not  being  sufficiently  long,  the  last  length,  which 
was  tied  around  his  waist,  was  made  of  the  bark  of  leatherwood. 
When  down  to  the  level  of  the  fissure,  he  was  still  12  or  14  feet 
from  it  horizontally,  being  thrown  so  by  the  overhanging  of  the 
wall  of  rock.    With  a  long  pole,  to  which  was  attached  a  hook, 
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lie  attempted  to  pall  himself  to  the  flssore.  He  had  nearly  me- 
ceedeid,  wheD  the  hook  Blipped,  and  he  swnng  oat  into  the  middle 
of  the  ravlDe,  pendulom-like,  on  a  rope  of  perhapi  160  feet  in 
length.  Retnrning  on  his  fearful  vibration,  ne  hat  managed  to 
yraxd  himielf  off  with  his  pole  from  being  dashed  against  the  rock. 
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when  away  he  swung  again.  One  of  his  companions,  stationed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  to  give  directions,  instinctively 
drew  back,  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  was  slung  at  him  across 
the  abyss.  At'  length  the  vibrations  ceased.  At  that  Juncture 
Dotson  heard  something  crack  above  his  head:  he  looked,  and  saw 
that  a  strand  of  his  btirk  rope  hfid  parted.  Grasping,  with  both 
hands,  the  rope  immediately  above  the  spot,  he  cried  out  hastily, 

"  Pull !  for sake  pull !"     On  reaching  the  top  he  fainted.     On 

another  occasion,  the  bark  rope  being  replaced  by  a  hempen  one, 
he  went  down  again  and  explored  the  cave.  His  only  reward 
was  the  satisfaction  of  his  curiosity.  The  bole  extended  only  a 
few  feet. 
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SHENANDOAH. 

Shenandoah  was  established  in  1772,  from  Frederick,  under  the 
name  of  Dunmore  ;  but  in  October,  1777,  after  Lord  Dunmore  had 
taken  a  decided  stand  against  the  colonists,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  the  county  stated,  "  that  his  constituents  no  longer  wished  to 
live  in,  or  he  to  represent,  a  county  bearing  the  name  of  such  a 
tory ;  he  therefore  moved  to  call  it  Shenandoah,  after  the  beautiful 
stream  which  passes  through  it ;"  and  it  was  accordingly  done. 
It  is  32  miles  long,  with  a  mean  width  of  15  miles.  The  eastern 
and  western  portions  are  mountainous.  The  central  part  of  the 
county  is  watered  by  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the 
soil  is  extremely  fertile.  Population  in  1840,  whites  10,320,  slaves 
1,033,  free  colored  265;  total,  11,618. 

Woodstock,  the  county-seat,  is  150  miles  nw.  of  Richmond,  and 
32  ssw.  of  Winchester,  on  the  Staunton  and  Winchester  macada- 
mized turnpike,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  n.  fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. The  town  was  established  in  March,  1761.  It  contains 
several  mercantile  stores,  1  newspaper  printing-office,  an  academy, 
a  masonic  hall,  1  German  Reformed,  1  Lutheran,  and  1  Methodist 
church,  and  a  population  of  over  1,000.  New  Market  was  estab- 
lished in  1784.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  turnpike  through  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  about  20  miles  south  of  Woodstock,  and  18  n. 
of  Harrisonburg :  it  contains  six  mercantile  stores,  1  Lutheran,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Methodist  church,  an  academy,  and  a  population  of 
about  700.  The  Massanutten  Fal),  a  beautiful  cataract  of  nearly 
50  feet  perpendicular  descent,  is  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  about  three  miles  east  of  this  village.  The  north 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah  runs  within  a  mile  on  the  west  of  the 
town,  and  is  navigable,  at  high  water,  for  large  boats,  to  the  Plain 
Mills.  Strasburg  is  on  the  main  turnpike,  and  on  the  n.  branch 
of  the  Shenandoah,  12  miles  n.  of  Woodstock  :  it  contains  1  free, 
1  Presbyterian,  and  1  Lutheran  church,  and  85  dwellings.  Edin- 
burg,  formerly  called  Stony  Creek,  is  5  miles  ssw.  of  Woodstock : 
it  is  flourishing,  and  contains  about  30  dwellings.  Stony  Creek, 
on  which  it  is  situated,  is  a  bold  stream,  containing  excellent  sites 
for  manufactories. 

The  Orkney  or  Yellow  Springs,  are  about  18  miles  Bonthwest  of  Woodstock.  "  The 
waters  are  composed  of  several  lively  springs,  and  are  strongly  chalybeate.  Every  thing 
the  water  passes  through,  or  over,  is  beautifully  lined  with  a  bright  yellow  fringe  or 
moss.  The  use  of  this  water  is  found  beneficial  for  the  cure  of  several  complaints.  A 
free  use  of  this  water  acts  as  a  most  powerful  cathartic,  as  does  also  a  small  quantity  of 
the  fringe,  or  moss,  mixed  with  common  water."  There  is,  high  up  on  Cedar  creek,  an 
ebbing  andfiowing  spring.  It  is  "  a  beautiful  spring  of  clear  mountain  water,  issuing 
from  the  western  side  of  the  Little  North  mountain,  m  a  glen.  It  ebbs  and  flows  twice 
in  every  twenty-four  hours ;  and  if  care  is  not  particularly  taken  at  every  flow,  its  cor. 
rent  is  so  strong  as  to  overset  the  vesseb  of  milk  placed  in  the  water." 

This  county  was  settled  by  Germans  from  Pennsylvania,  a  plain^ 


frugal,  and  indnftriotu  people.  IV^iiB  the  memoty  of  thoee 
living,  ihe  G«rman  laogoace  wu  imivenally  spoken  among  them, 
and  is  now,. to  »  ctmsiaenuMe  extent  A  tnTeller  in  tihia  Bectkn 
during  ^e  Freneli  and  Indian  war,  dratn  a  lowing  deecriptiaa 

of  their  condition.    He  says: 

'  nM  Igw  mwtda  spaa  lbs  budu  et  tha  flhwiimh  &•  fwrr  rich  nd  ftrt3*.  nqr 
mn  thMj  ■BttM  I7  Q«™m^  whB  twa  ■  wllriMt  a*Jhood  fcy  imhhy  ■hwfc  Nwih* 
Mom  and  Madiat  Mttw  dowa  iat*  Iba  kwtr  parti  of  tba  aoaav.  1  aoaM  aat  taS 
'  iMiaatwifliplea«aiailbaittdatii»«rtlMaap«^;BadlUBl[.iftbMiaBMhaaBM- 
MhmiMwlallMlifc,flwraalgTlL  Jhr  ftamtbabtiMaartb*  ««rid,lbe7H*«litlM 
/  antiMMUlUdtaataaWiMmtMllimBiiiBUB.  Thay  aw  timmtttn  tmnmt^ 
*  ■•all  hi«.iifiil  laiini  anil  ■jlTin  inwiiii  fciMj  mnanlaiaa,  tWiiaiiwI  atraama.  fclla 
(,  add  m^iealla  wooda  I  tlw  whole  fattn^md  witk  u  iafiaite  *an- 
iba,  oonatitala  tba  laiwacane  aurowkHng  tliaai.  ,T1wt  an  aotgaet 
iw  dfaaaaaa,aia  gtaeraHf  nbuM,  and  Bra  In  parfcot  IftMj.  "najraiaiinecaat  of 
t.  Bad  an  aavia*iitad  with  but  faw  fioM.  Thdr  laaapWwwe  ot  ttm  alapania  W 
pnalodea  an;  nfnt  that  tbey  bava  bM  tba  neaai  ef  anjojinf  Iben  |  bM  tbar 
'  It  nMUT  pnaeaa  would  lira  balf  tbair  danuaiana  br—faBBllh,  Boataal,  aad 

The  Historian  of  the  V^ey  bai  given  the  particnlBn  of  sereral 
teennioni  of  the  Indians  into  this  region,  from  whieh  we  aelect  the 
~  Mlowing: 

Inlba  ve«T  lT58,apartr  of  aboot  Sl^  ladiana  and  four  TnoAnKa  panetnled  iaio 
tha  HUI  Ciaak  ncigfabMbood,  about  nina  aiBaa  aovth  of  Wowhtack,  aad  cammitlad  aoaa 
■f  dwa,  aad  eamad  atf,  totr-<i|bt  priaooen.  AoMiif  tbam  waa  a  joaag  lad  of  tba 
■MM  cf  FUM(i  abaot  Ihiitaan  jaaiB  al  aga. 

Afiwdxdnn^tnvdtba7iaaabad  tbA  vSlagea  wot  oT  tba  Alkfbanr  nNOOtama, 
lAna  tbnr  haM  a  aenmili  and  datamined  to  aaatifieo  tbair  balplMa  pnaoaer,  Jaoab 
flahar.  1lw  int  atdand  Urn  to  aoUaot  a  qaatuky  oT  dir  wood.  Tba  poer  Mtla  M- 
lMrabaddaMd,bint  iato  t»an,Badtdd  bia  IMhardMj' ulaBdedto  bm  Un.  Bia 
Dtthei  replied,  *■  I  bopa  not ;"  and  adviaed  bin  to  obey.  Wbaa  he  bad  cdleoted  a  enf- 
ficienl  qnanttty  of  wood  to  nnawer  Ihni  purpoae,  they  cleared  and  amoothed  •  riiif 
around  a  upling,  to  which  (hey  tied  him  by  one  buid,  then  fonned  s  tmtl  of  wood 
around  the  tree,  and  act  it  on  fire.  The  poor  boy  vu  then  compelled  to  run  round  in 
Ihie  ring  of  fire  until  hli  rope  wound  him  Op  lu  the  eapling,  end  then  back,  until  he 
came  in  contact  wilh  the  fleme,  while  hi*  infernal  tonoertDn  ware  drinkiog.  linking, 
and  dancing  araund  him,  with  "horrid  joy."  This  woe  continued  for  eev^al  hoiua; 
during  which  lime  the  aaraga  men  beceme  beartly  ibunk,  and  aa  they  fell  pmtnic  to 
the  ground,  the  iquBwe  would  keep  up  the  fire.  With  long  ifaorp  pole*,  prepared  for  tha 
purpoK,  Ihey  would  pierce  the  bod)^  of  their  -nctim  wheuBTer  he  flagged,  until  the  poor 
and  helpleas  boy  fell,  and  expired  with  the  moat  excruciating  tomteou,  while  bia  tntber 
and  brothen,  who  were  alao  priaonera,  were  compelled  (o  be  wiUieaaea  of  the  heart-icnd- 
ing  tragedy. 

In  1TG6,  two  men  by  the  noma  of  Sheeti  and  Taylor,  had  taken  tbeir  wirea  and 
children  in  a  wagon,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  foit  at  Wooditock.  At  the  Mairow 
Fanage,  three  miles  aouth  of  Woodstock,  five  Indiana  attacked  them.  The  two  men 
were  killed  at  the  firal  ddhI.  and  the  Indiana  mahed  to  seize  the  woman  and  children. 
The  women,  tnatead  of  iirooning  at  the  light  of  theu  bleeding,  expiring  huaiwn<k, 
■eiied  theii  aiea,  and  with  Amaaonian  firmneH,  and  atiength  almoat  auperhuman,  de- 
fended themaelve*  and  children.  One  of  the  Indiana  had  lucceeded  in  getting  hold  of 
one  of  Mrs.  Sheeli'a  cbildrao,  and  attempted  to  drag  it  out  of  tha  wagon  ;  but  with  the 
quickneia  of  lightning  aha  caught  hai  child  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  made  a  blow 
at  the  bead  of  the  fellow,  which  cauaed  him  lo  quit  hii  hold  to  aave  fail  life.  Seierml 
of  the  Indiana  received  pretty  aora  wounds  in  thia  deaporata  cniSict,  and  all  at  Ui«  ran 
0%  leaving  the  two  women  with  their  children  lo  ponue  their  way  to  the  fort. 

G«n.  PcTca  MDBi.BHinaa  waa  a  native  of  PanDsylvania,  and  by  profeaaion  a  claigy. 
nan  of  the  Lutheran  order.    At  the  breaking  oQt  of  the  levolution,  he  waa  a  yonny 
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man  about  30  yean  of  agrc,  and  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  at  Woodstock.  In  1776, 
he  received  the  commission  of  colonel,  and  was  requested  to  raise  his  regiment  aroong> 
the  Germans  of  the  valley.  Having  in  his  pulpit  inculcated  the  principles  of  liberty,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  a  regiment.  He  entered  the  pulpit  with  his  sword  and 
cockade,  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  the  next  day  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  to  join  the  army.  His  regiment  was  the  8th  Virginia,  or,  as  it  was  commonly 
called,  the  German  regiment.  This  corps  behaved  with  honor  throughout  the  war. 
They  were  at  Brandywinc,  Monmouth,  and  Germantown,  and  in  the  southern  campaigns. 
In  1777,  Mr.  Muhlenburg  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Alter  the 
war  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  appointed  treasurer  of  that  state,  where  he 
ended  his  days.  In  person.  Gen.  Muhlenburg  was  tall  and  well-proportioned,  and  in  his 
address,  remarkably  courteous.  He  was  a  fine  disciplinarian,  an  excellent  officer,  and 
esteemed  and  beloved  by  both  officers  and  soldiers. 


Human  bones  of  extraordinary  size — thigh  bones  three  feet  in  length,  and  skelelom 
seven  feet  in  length — have  been  discovered  on  Flint  run,  in  this  county,  on  Hawksbill 
creek,  Tuscarora  creek,  and  in  Hardy  county.  (See  p.  300.)  Capt.  Smith's  **  General! 
Historic,"  vol.  I.,  p.  120,  gives  an  account  of  a  prodigious  giant  tribe  of  Indians,  the 
Sasquesahanocks,  whom  he  met  with  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  relation  has 
been  rejected  as  incredible,  and  considered  as  on  a  footing  with  the  stories  of  Baron 
Munchausen,  or  Siobad  the  Sailor  ;  but  these  evidences  would  seem  to  confirm  it* 


SMYTH. 


Smyth  was  formed  in  1831,  from  Washington  and  Wythe,  and 
named  from  Gen.  Alexander  Smyth,  an  officer  of  the  late  war,  and 
a  M.  C.  from  1817  to  1825,  and  1827  to  1830.  It  is  30  miles  long, 
with  a  mean  width  of  22  miles.  It  has  three  valleys ;  the  north, 
south,  and  middle  forks  of  the  Holston  running  .parallel  with  each. 
The  mountains  are  lofty,  the  bottom  lands  rich  and  productive. 
There  are  three  quarries  of  gypsum,  of  the  best  quality,  on  the  n. 
fork  of  the  Holston,  and  several  other  quarries  on  Cove  creek.  It 
is  now  extensively  and  advantageously  used  in  agriculture.  About 
60,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar  are  annually  produced.  Pop.,  whites 
5,539,  slaves  838,  free  colored  145  ;  total,  6,522. 

Marion,  the  county-seat,  is  a  recently  established  village,  near 
the  centre  of  the  county ;  275  miles  sw.  of  Richmond,  29  ne.  of 
Abingdon,  and  26  sw.  of  Wythe ville,  on  the  great  turnpike  from 
Baltimore  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  It  is  a  small,  but  neat  town,  con- 
taining 3  mercantile  stores,  and  about  30  dwellings.  The  Chil- 
howee  Sulphur  Springs  are  on,  or  near  the  great  turnpike,  within 
18  miles  of  Abingdon.  The  settlement  called  Saltville,  derives  its 
name  from  the  justly  celebrated  salt-works  of  Preston  and  King, 
which  are  on  the  line  of  this  and  Washington  counties,  in  a  narrow 
plain  between  the  Rich  Valley  and  the  north  fork  of  the  Holston. 
There  are  two  wells  here,  and  the  salt  manufactured  from  them  is 
of  an  excellent  quality.  About  100  persons  are  employed  at  these 
works.  The  only  fossil  salt  yet  discovered  in  the  Union,  is  found 
at  this  place. 

*  Southern  Literary  Messenfer,  Dec  1839 
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SOUTHAliPTON. 

Southampton  was  formed  in  1748,  from  Ide  of  Wight.  Its  length 
is  4O9  mean  width  15  miles.  The  rail-road  from  Portsmoath  to 
Welden,  N.  C,  runs  across  the  coun^.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Meherrin,  Nottoway,  and  Blackwater  Rivers.  The  Nottoway  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  70  tons,  as  far  as  Monroe,  from  which 
place  produce  and  lumber  are  shipped  to  Norfolk.  The  Black- 
water  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  South  Quay,  in  Nansemond. 
There  were  in  1840,  whites  5,171,  daves  6,555,  free  colored 
1,799 ;  total,  14,525.  Jerusalem,  the  county-seat,  is  on  Nottoway 
River,  70  miles  sse.  of  Richmond,  and  contains  about  30  dwellings. 

In  this  county  are  the  relics  of  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  Not- 
toway Indians.  They  have  a  reservation  of  good  land,  about  15 
miles  square,  on  the  Nottoway  River,  near  Jerusalem.  These, 
with  the  relics  of  the  Pamunkey*  tribe  at  Indian  Town,  in  King 
William  county,  are  the  last  remains  of  the  Indians  of  eastern 
Virginia.  CoL  Byrd,  in  1728,  thus  speaks  of  the  Nottoways  in  his 
journal: 

In  the  moraiiiff  we  difpetched  a  numer  to  the  Nottoway  Town,  to  let  the  Indioi 
know  we  intended  them  a  vint  that  evening,  and  our  honeet  landlord  was  00  kind  ae  to 
he  our  pilot  thither,  heing  about  foor  miles  firaon  hii  house.  Accordingly,  in  the  afternoon 
we  marched  in  good  order  to  the  town,  where  the  female  aconto,  atotioned  on  an  eminenee 
ibr  that  purpoae,  had  no  aooner  apied  na,  but  they  nre  notice  of  our  approach  to  their 
feOow-citizena  by  continual  whoq>a  and  ciiea,  which  could  not  poaaiblv  haTe  been  more 
diamal  at  the  eight  of  their  moat  implacable  enemiea.  This  ainial  aaaembled  all  their  gnat 
men,  who  reeeifed  ua  in  a  body,  and  conducted  ua  into  the  fort  This  fort  waa  a  aqnan 
piece  of  ground,  encloaed  with  anbatantial  puncheona,  or  atrong  paliaadea,  about  ten  fert 
high,  and  leaning  a  little  outwards,  to  make  a  scalade  more  difficult.  Each  aide  of  the 
square  might  be  about  a  hundred  yards  long,  with  loop-holes  at  proper  distances,  through 
which  they  might  fire  upon  the  enemy.  Within  this  enclosure  we  found  bark  cabins  suU 
ficient  to  lodge  all  their  people,  in  case  they  should  be  obliged  to  retire  thither.  These 
cabins  are  no  other  but  close  arbors  made  of  saplings,  arched  at  the  top,  and  covered  so 
well  with  bark  as  to  be  proof  against  all  weather.  The  fire  is  made  in  the  middle, 
according  to  the  Hibernian  fashion,  the  smoke  whereof  finds  no  other  vent  but  at  the 
door,  and  so  keeps  the  whole  family  warm,  at  the  expense  both  of  their  eyes  and  com- 
plexion. The  Indians  have  no  standing  furniture  in  their  cabins  but  hurdles  to  repose 
their  persons  upon,  which  they  cover  with  mats  and  deer-skins.  We  were  conducted  to 
the  best  apartments  in  the  fort,  which  just  before  had  been  made  ready  for  our  reception, 
and  adorned  with  new  mats  that  were  very  aweot  and  clean.  The  young  men  had 
painted  themselves  in  a  hideous  manner,  not  ao  much  for  ornament  as  terror.  In  that 
frightful  equipage  they  entertaine'd  us  with  sundry  war-dances,  wherein  they  endeavored 

*  Since  the  account  of  the  Pamunkey  Indians  was  printed  (see  p.  349)  we  have  acci- 
dentally  met,  in  the  Family  Magazine  for  1838,  a  description  of  an  Indian  ornament, 
accompanied  by  an  engraved  repreaentation.  The  description,  signed  '*  J.  M.,"  and  dated 
at  Fredericksburg,  here  follows : 

"  There  U  now  before  me  a  tilver  (hmtlet,  obvionsly,  I  think,  part  of  a  crown.  The  enpravini^  upon  It 
is.  first,  the  eresU  a  crown  surmounted  by  a  lion  pawant.  The  ej<cutcheon.  as  delinented.  Acid  arcvnL 
Beneath  this  U  a  scroll  conUiininf  the  words,  'THE  QUEENE  OF  PA&IUNKEY.*  Those  nondewripc 
things  in  the  dexter,  chief,  and  sinister  base  quarters  are  lions  passant,  and  the  whole  is  burdervd  with  a 
wreath.  Just  within  the  wreath  you  will  see  inscribed,  '  Charlks  tdk  skcokd,  kixo  or  Enolaivd. 
Scotland,  Fkanck,  Trklahd,  and  VitoimA,*  and  within  that  the  words,  *  IIONI  SOFT  QVI  MAL  T 
PEN8E,'  f  EVIL  TO  HIM  WHO  EVIL  THINKS.]  The  ornament  was  purchased  of  some  Indians  many 
years  ago  by  Alexander  Moraon,  of  Falmouth,  the  grandfkther  of  the  present  proprietor. 

"  You  know  that  the  Pamunkey  tribe  still  occuptoa  its  old  ground  in  Kixig  William  county,  ezerdsinc 
to  a  eertain  extent  its  own  laws,  aa '  iwysriaat  in  impwio:  ** 
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to  look  as  formidable  as  possible.  The  instroment  they  danced  to  was  an  Indian  drum, 
that  is,  a  large  gourd  with  a  skin  braced  tight  over  the  mouth  of  it.  The  dancers  all 
sang  to  the  music,  keeping  exact  time  with  their  feet,  while  their  heads  and  arms  were 
screwed  into  a  thousand  menacing  postures.  Upon  this  occasion  the  ladies  had  arrayed 
themselves  in  all  their  finery.  They  were  wrapped  in  their  red  and  blue  match  coats, 
thrown  so  negligently  about  them  that  their  mahogany  skins  appeared  in  several  parts, 
like  the  Lacedemonian  damsels  of  old.  Their  hair  was  braided  with  white  and  blue 
peak,  and  hung  gracefully  in  a  large  roll  upon  their  shoulders. 

This  peak  consists  of  small  cylinders  cut  out  of  a  conch-shell,  drilled  through,  and 
strung  like  beads.  It  serves  them  both  for  money  and  jewels,  the  blue  being  of  much 
greater  value  than  the  white,  for  the  same  reason  that  Ethiopian  mistresses  m  France 
are  dearer  than  French,  because  they  are  more  scarce.  The  women  wear  necklaces  and 
bracelets  of  these  precious  materials,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  appear  lovely.  Though 
their  complexions  be  a  little  sad -colored,  yet  their  shapes  are  very  straight  and  well- 
proportioned.  Their  faces  are  seldom  handsome,  yet  they  have  an  air  of  innocence  and 
bashfuluess,  that,  with  a  little  less  dirt,  would  not  fail  to  make  them  desirable.  Such 
charms  might  have  had  their  full  effect  upon  men  who  had  been  so  long  deprived  of 
female  conversation,  but  that  the  whole  winter's  soil  was  so  crusted  on  the  skins  of  those 
dark  angels,  that  it  required  a  very  strong  appetite  to  approach  them.  The  bear's  oil, 
with  which  they  anoint  their  persons  all  over,  makes  their  skins  soft,  and  at  the  same 
time  protects  them  from  every  species  of  vermin  that  use  to  be  troublesome  to  other 
uncleanly  people. 

The  little  work  that  is  done  among  the  Indians  is  done  by  the  poor  women,  while  the 
men  are  quite  idle,  or  at  most  employed  only  in  the  gentlemanly  diversions  of  hunting* 
and  fishing.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  their  wars,  they  use  nothing  but  fire-arms,  which 
they  purchase  of  the  English  for  skins.  Bows  and  arrows  are  grown  into  disuse,  except 
only  amongst  their  boys.  Nor  is  it  ill  policy,  but  on  the  contrary  very  prudent,  thus  to 
furnish  the  Indians  with  fire-arms,  because  it  makes  them  depend  entirely  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, n<|^  only  for  their  trade,  but  even  for  their  subsistence.  Besides,  they  were  really 
able  to  do  more  mischief  while  they  made  use  of  arrows,  of  which  they  would  let  silently  fly 
several  in  a  minute  with  wonderful  dexterity  ;  whereas  now  they  hardly  ever  discharge 
their  firelocks  more  than  once,  which  they  insidiously  do  from  behind  a  tree,  and  then 
retire  as  nimbly  as  the  Dutch  horse  used  to  do  now  and  then  formerly  in  Flanders.  We  put 
the  Indians  to  no  expense,  but  only  of  a  little  com  for  our  horses,  for  which  in  gratitude 
we  cheered  tneir  hearts  with  what  rum  we  had  left,  which  they  love  better  than  they  do 
their  wives  and  children.  Though  these  Indians  dwell  among  the  English,  and  see  in 
what  plenty  a  little  industry  enables  them  to  live,  yet  they  choose  to  continue  in  ibeir 
stupid  idleness,  and  to  suffer  all  the  inconveniences  of  dirt,  cold,  and  want,  rather  than 
to  disturb  their  heads  with  care,  or  defile  their  hands  with  labor. 

The  whole  number  of  people  belonging  to  the  Nottoway  Town,  if  you  include  women 
and  children,  amount  to  about  two  hundred.  These  are  the  only  Indians  of  any  conse- 
quence now  remaining  withm  the  limits  of  Virginia.  The  rest  are  either  renkoved,  or 
dwindled  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number,  either  by  destroying  one  another,  or  else  by 
the  smallpox  and  other  diseases.  Though  nothing  has  been  so  fatal  to  them  as  their 
ungovernable  passion  for  rum,  with  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  they  have  been  but  too 
liberally  supplied  by  the  English  that  live  near  them. 


In  August,  1831,  a  body  of  60  or  70  slaves  arose  upon  the  white 
inhabitants  of  this  county,  and  massacred  55  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  subjoined  account  of  this  event,  known  as  the 
"  Southampton  Insurrection,"  was  published  at  the  time : 

The  leader  of  this  insurrection  and  massacre  was  a  slave  by  the  name  of  Nat  Turner, 
about  thirty-one  years  of  age,  bom  the  slave  of  Mr.  Benjamm  Turner,  of  Southampton 
county.  From  a  child,  Nat  appears  to  have  been  the  victim  of  superstition  and  fanati- 
cism. He  stimulated  his  comrades  to  join  him  in  the  massacre,  by  declaring  to  them 
that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  was  acting  under  inspired 
direction  in  what  he  was  going  to  accomplish. 

In  the  confession  which  he  voluntarily  made  to  Mr.  Grey,  while  in  prison,  be  says  : 
**  That  in  his  child&ood  a  circumstance  occurred  which  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  laid  the  groimdwork  of  the  enthusiasm  which  terminated  bo  fatally  to 
many.    Being  at  play  with  other  children,  when  three  or  ibor  years  old,  I  told  ihem 
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« 

■ometluiif  » which  my  mother  wnAmtbtg,  wtaA  it  happened  befora  I  wee  hem.  I  etoek 
to  my  itory,  however,  and  related  aome  thkifa  wliich  went,  in  her  opinioB»  to  cMMifirm  H ; 
othere  bring  called  on  were  greatly  aetoniehed,  knowing  theae  thinga  had  happened,  and 
oaiwed  them  to  lay  in  my  hearing,  I  aorelT  wookl  he  a  prophet,  at  the  Lord  had  riiowed 
me  thinca  wUch  happened  hefore  my  birtn."  Hie  parenta  strengthened  him  in  tfaie  be- 
lief, and  said  in  his  presence,  that  he  was  intended  for  some  great  parpeee,  which  they 
had  alwaye  thought  from  certain  marks  on  his  head  and  brrast  Nat,  as  he  grew  np, 
was  fiilly  perroaded  he  was  destined  to  accomplish  some  great  poipoae;  hie  powere 
of  mind  appmred  much  soperior  to  his  fiellow  slares ;  they  looked  np  to  him  aa  a  penon 
goided  by  diTine  inspiration,  which  briief  he  ever  inculcated  by  his  austerity  of  lile  and 


After  a  Tariety  of  revelations  from  the  spiritual  world,  Nat  says,  in ,  his 
that,  *<  On  the  12th  of  May,  1898, 1  heard  a  kmd  noise  in  the  heavens,  and  the  Spirit 
instantly  appeared  to  me,  and  said  the  serpent  was  loosened,  and  Christ  had  laid  down 
the  yoke  he  had  borne  for  the  sins  of  men ;  and  that  I  should  take  it  on  and  fight 
against  the  sapent,  for  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  first  shoukl  be  last  and 
the  last  should  be  firat — and  by  signs  in  the  heavens  Uiat  it  would  make  known  to  me 
when  I  should  commence  the  great  work — and  until  the  fint  agn  appeared,  I  should 
eonceal  it  from  the  knowiodge  of  men.  And  on  the  appearance  of  the  sign,  (the  eelipee 
of  the  sun  Isst  February,  1831,)  I  should  arise  and  prepare  myself,  and  slay  my  enemies 
with  their  own  weapons.  And  immediately  on  the  sign  appearing  in  the  heavens,  the 
aeal  was  removed  from  my  lips,  and  I  communicated  the  great  work  laid  oat  for  me  to 
do,  to  four,  in  whom  I  had  the  greatest  confidence,  (Henry,  Hark,  Nelecm,  and  Sam.) 
It  was  intended  by  us  to  have  begun  the  work  of  death  on  the  4th  July  last.  Many 
were  the  plans  formed  and  rejected  by  us ;  and  it  affected  my  mind  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  fell  sick,  and  the  time  passed  without  our  coming  to  any  determination  how  to 
eommence— still  forming  new  schemes  and  rejecting  them,  when  the  aign  appeared 
again,  which  determined  me  not  to  wait  longer.** 

Nat  commenced  the  massacre  by  the  mmder  of  his  master  and  family.  H#  says : 
**  Since  the  commencement  of  1830, 1  had  been  living  with  Mr.  Joseph  Travis,  who  was 
to  me  a  kind  master,  and  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  me.  In  feet,  I  had  no  eaoss 
to  complain  of  his  treatment  to  me.  On  Saturday  evening,  the  20th  of  Angnet,  it  was 
agreed  between  Henry,  Hark,  and  myself,  to  prepare  a  dinner  the  next  day  for  the  men 
we  expected,  and  then  to  concert  a  plan,  as  we  had  not  yet  determined  on  any.  Hark, 
on  the  following  morning,  brought  a  pi^,  and  Henry vbrandy ;  and  being  joined  by  Sam, 
Nelson,  Will,  and  Jack,  they  prepared  m  the  woods  a  dinner,  where,  about  three  o'clock, 
I  joined  them.  1  saluted  them  on  coining  up,  and  asked  Will  how  came  he  there  ;  he 
answered,  his  life  was  worth  no  more  than  others,  and  his  liberty  as  dear  to  him.  I 
asked  him  if  he  thought  to  obtain  it  ?  He  said  he  would,  or  lose  his  life.  This  was 
enough  to  put  him  in  full  confideuce.  Jack,  I  know,  was  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Hark.  It  was  quickly  agreed  we  should  commence  at  home,  (Mr.  J.  Travis*,)  on  that 
ni^ht ;  and,  until  we  had  armed  and  equipped  ourselves,  and  gathered  sulficient  force, 
neither  age  nor  sex  was  to  be  spared,  (which  was  invariably  adhered  to.)  We  remained 
at  the  feast  until  about  two  hours  in  the  night,  when  wc  went  to  the  house  and  found 
Austin  ;  they  all  went  to  the  cider  press  and  drank,  except  myself.  On  returning  to  the 
house.  Hark  went  to  the  door  with  an  axe  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  it  open,  as  we 
knew  we  were  strong  enough  to  murder  the  family,  if  they  were  awakened  by  the  noise ; 
but  reflecting  that  it  might  create  an  alarm  in  the  neighborhood,  we  determined  to  enter 
the  house  secretly,  and  murder  them  while  sleeping.  Hark  got  a  ladder  and  set  it 
against  the  chinmey,  on  which  I  ascended,  and  hoisting  a  window,  entered  and  came 
down  steirs,  unbarred  the  door,  and  removed  the  gui^  from  their  places.  It  was  then 
observed  that  I  must  spill  the  first  blood.  On  which,  armed  with  a  hatehet,  and  accom- 
panied by  Will,  I  entered  my  master's  chamber ;  it  being  dark,  I  could  not  give  a 
death-blow  ;  the  hatchet  glanced  from  his  head,  he  sprang  from  the  bed  and  called  his 
wife ;  it  was  his  last  word.  Will  laid  him  dead  with  a  blow  of  his  axe,  and  Mrs. 
Travis  shared  the  same  fate  as  she  lay  in  bed.  The  murde/  of  this  family,  five  in 
number,  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  not  one  of  them  awoke ;  therd  was  a  ktUe  infant 
sleeping  in  a  cradle,  that  was  forgotten  until  we  had  left  the  house  and  gone  some  dis- 
tance, when  Henry  and  Will  retivned  and  killed  it ;  we  got  here  four  guns  that  would 
ahoot,  and  several  old  muskete,  with  a  pound  or  two  of  powder.  We  remained  some 
time  at  the  bam,  where  we  paraded ;  I  formed  them  in  a  line  as  soldiers,  and  after  ear- 
rving  them  through  all  the  manoeuvres  1  was  master  of,  marehed  them  off  to  Mr.  Sala- 
thiel  Francis*,  about  six  hundred  yards  distant** 
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They  proceeded  in  this  manner  from  house  to  house,  murderingr  all  the  whites  they 
could  nnd,  their  force  au|(menting  as  they  proceeded,  till  they  amounted  to  fifty  or  sixty 
in  number,  all  mounted,  armed  with  guns,  axes,  swords,  and  clubs.  They  then  started 
for  Jerusalem,  and  proceeded  a  few  miles,  when  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  wAite 
men  who  fired  upon  them,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  "  On  my  way  back,  (says  Nat,) 
I  called  at  Mrs.  Thomas's,  Mrs.  Spencer's,  and  several  other  places ;  the  white  families 
having  fled,  we  found  no  more  victims  to  gratify  our  thirst  for  blood.  We  stopped  at 
Major  Ridley's  quarter  for  the  night,  and  being  jomed  by  four  of  his  men,  with  the  re- 
cruits made  since  my  defeat,  we  mustered  now  about  forty  strong. 

"  After  placing  out  sentinels,  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  but  was  quickly  roused  by  a  great 
racket ;  starting  up,  I  found  some  mounted,  and  others  in  great  confusion.  One  of  the 
seutinels  having  given  the  alarm  that  we  were  about  to  be  attacked,  I  ordered  some  to  ride 
round  and  reconnoitre  ;  and  on  their  return  the  others  being  more  alarmed,  not  knowing 
who  they  were,  fled  in  different  ways,  so  that  I  was  reduced  tu  about  twenty  again ; 
with  this  I  determined  to  attempt  to  recruit,  and  proceeded  on  to  rally  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  I  had  left.  Dr.  Blunt's  4iras  the  nearest  house,  which  we  reached  just  before  day  ; 
on  riding  up  the  yard.  Hark  fired  a  gun.  We  expected  Dr.  Blunt  and  his  family  were 
at  Major  Ridley's,  as  I  knew  there  was  a  company  of  men  there ;  the  gun  was  fired  to 
ascertain  if  any  of  the  family  were  at  home  ;  we  were  immediately  fired  upon  and  re. 
treated,  leaving  several  of  my  men.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  them,  as  I  never 
saw  them  afterwards.  Pursuing  our  course  back,  and  coming  in  sight  of  Capt.  Harris's, 
where  we  had  been  the  day  before,  wc  discovered  a  party  of  white  men  at  the  honjie, 
on  which  all  deserted  me  but  two,  (Jacob  and  Nat)  We  concealed  ourselves  in  the 
woods  uutil  near  night,  when  I  sent  them  in  search  of  Henry,  Sam,  NeUon,  and  Hark  ; 
and  directed  them  to  rally  all  they  could,  at  the  place  we  had  had  our  dinner  the  Sun- 
day before,  where  they  would  find  me ;  and  I  accordingly  returned  there  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  and  remained  until  Wednesday  evening,  when,  discovering  white  men  riding 
around  the  place,  as  though  they  were  looking  for  some  one,  and  none  of  my  men  join- 
ing me,  I  concluded  Jacob  and  Nat  had  been  taken,  and  compelled  to  betray  me.  On 
this  I  gave  up  all  hope  for  the  present,  and  on  Thursday  night,  after  having  supplied 
myself  with  provisions  from  Mr.  Travis',  I  scratched  a  hole  under  a  pile  of  fence-rails 
in  a  field,  where  I  concealed  myself  for  six  weeks,  never  leaving  my  hiding-place  but 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  get  water,  which  was  very  near ;  thinking 
by  this  time  I  could  venture  out,  1  began  to  go  about  in  the  night,  and  evesdrop  the 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  ;  pursuing  this  course  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  gathering 
little  or  no  intelligence,  afraid  of  speaking  to  any  human  being,  and  returning  every 
morning  to  my  cave  before  the  dawn  of  day.  I  know  not  how  long  I  might  have  led 
this  life,  if  accident  had  not  betrayed  me.  A  dog  in  the  neighborhood,  passing  by  my 
hiding-place  one  night  while  I  was  out,  was  attracted  by  some  meat  I  had  in  my  cave, 
and  crawled  in  and  stole  it,  and  was  coming  out  just  as  1  returned.  A  few  nights  after, 
two  negroes  having  started  to  go  hunting  with  the  same  dog,  and  passed  that  way,  the 
dog  came  again  to  the  place,  and  having  just  gone  out  to  walk  about,  discovered  me  and 
barked,  on  which,  thinking  myself  discovered,  I  spoke  to  them  to  beg  concealmeut. 
On  making  myself  known  they  fled  from  me.  Knowing  then  they  would  betray  me,  I 
immediately  left  my  hiding-place,  and  was  pursued  almost  incessantly,  until  I  was 
taken  a  fortnight  afterwards,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Phipps,  in  a  little  hole  I  had  dug  out 
with  my  sword,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  under  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree.  On  Mr. 
Phipps'  discovering  the  place  of  my  concealment,  he  cocked  his  gun  and  aimed  at  me. 
I  requested  him  not  to  shoot,  and  I  would  give  up,  upon  which  he  demanded  my  sword. 
I  delivered  it  to  him  and  he  brought  me  to  prison." 

Nat  was  executed  according  to  his  sentence,  at  Jerusalem,  Nov.  11th,  1831.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  murdered  in  the  insurrection,  on  the  21st  and  22d  of 
August,  1831 : 

Joseph  Travis  and  wife  and  three  children,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Turner,  Hartwell  Prebira, 
Sareh  Newsome,  Mre.  P.  Reese  and  son  William,  Trajan  Doyle,  Henry  Bryant  and 
wife  and  child,  and  wife's  mother ;  Mrs.  Catharine  Whitehead,  son  Richard,  four  daugh- 
ters and  grand-child  ;  Salathiel  Francis,  Nathaniel  Francis'  overseer  and  two  children, 
John  T.  Barrow,  George  Vaughan,  Mrs.  Levi  Waller  and  ten  children,  William  Wil- 
Hams,  wife  and  two  boys  ;  Mrs.  Caswell  Worrel  and  child,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Vaughan,  Ann 
Elizabeii  Vaughan  and  son  Arthur,  Mrs.  John  K.  Williams  and  child.  Mm.  Jacob 
Williams  and  three  children,  and  Edward  Drury — amounting  to  fifty-five. 
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SPOTTSYLVANIA. 

SnymthYAviA  was  fonned  in  1720,  from  Essex*  King  William^ 
and  King  and  Queen,  and  named  from  Alexander  Spotswood*  then 

Sovemor  of  Virginia.  It  is  28  miles  long,  and  17  wide.  It  is 
rained  by  head  branches  of  the  North  Anna  and  Mattapony,  and 
the  Rappahannock  forms  its  northern  boundary.  The  soil  on  the 
streams  is  fine ;  but  on  the  ridges,  the  land,  originally  thin,  has 
much  deteriorated  by  the  wretched  system  of  agriculture  intro> 
duced  by  the  first  settlers,  and  long  persisted  in  by  their  descend- 
stnts.  Gold  has  been  found  in  the  county,  and  at  present  it  is  ob- 
tained in  considerable  quantities.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  6,787, 
daves  7,590 ;  total,  15,161.  There  are  several  small  places  in  the 
county,  though  none  of  much  note,  except  the  city  or  Frederichi- 
burg.  The  C.  H.  is  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  county,  on 
the  river  Po. 

The  subjoined  historical  sketch  of  Spottsylvania,  was  published 
in  the  year  1836 : 

The  earlieit  authentie  inforaiAtion  we  have  of  that  poitkm  of  our  state  now  called 
flputtayiyania,  is  found  in  an  act  paMed  "  at  a  grand  aMemUie  held  at  James  eittie,''  be- 
tweto  the  3(Hh  September,  1674,  and  the  17th  March,  1675,  in  which  war  is  dedarsd 
■gainst  the  Indians ;  and  among  other  proyisions  for  carrying  it  on,  it  is  ordered  that 
M  one  handred  and  eleven  men  ont  of  Gloucester  ooontr  be  garrisoned  at  one  '  ffmU*  or 
place  of  defence,  at  or  neare  the  ffiUls  of  Rapahanack  Kiver,  of  which  fibrt  Major  Law- 
imee  Smith  to  be  captain  or  chiefe  commander ;"  and  that  this  **  fibrt"  be  fumirined 
with  "  ffiinr  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  powder,  ^fourteen  hundred  and  flbrtj-three 
pounds  of  shott."  This  **  fBnV*  was  built  in  1676,  as  appears  by  the  preamble  of  a  sub- 
sequent act. 

In  the  year  1679,  Major  Lawrence  Smith,  upon  his  own  suggestion,  was  empowered, 
provided  he  would  settle  or  seate  downe  at  or  neare  said  fort,  by  the  last  day  of  March, 
1681,  and  have  in  readiness  upon  all  occasions  on  beat  of  drum,  (lilty  able  men,  well 
armed,  with  sufficient  ammunitions,  &c.,  and  two  hundred  men  more  within  the  space 
of  a  mile  along  the  river,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  prepared  always 
to  march  twenty  miles  in  any  direction  from  the  fort ;  or  should  they  be  obliged  to  go 
more  than  such  distauce,  to  be  paid  for  their  time  thus  employed  at  the  rate  of  other 
'*  souldiere ;"  **  to  execute  martiall  discipline"  among  the  said  fifty  **  souldiers  and  others 
so  put  in  arms,"  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace  ;  and  said  Smith,  with  two  others  of 
said  privileged  place,  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  that  may  arise 
within  said  limits,  as  a  county  court  might  do,  and  to  make  by-laws  for  the  same. 
These  military  settlers  were  privileged  from  arrest  for  any  debts  save  those  due  to  the 
king,  and  those  contracted  among  themselves — and  were  free  from  taxes  and  levies  save 
those  laid  within  their  own  limits. 

The  exact  situation  of  this  fort  cannot  now  be  determined  with  absolute  certainty  ; 
but  as  it  is  known  that  there  was  once  a  military"  post  at  Gcrmanna,  some  ruins  of  which 
are  still  occasionally  turned  up  by  the  plough,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  spot  selected 
by  Col.  Smith  for  his  colony. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  Spottsylvania  county,  aa  9uchf  is  found  in  7th  Geo.  I. 
1720,  passed  at  Williamsburg,  of  which  the  preamble  declares,  by  way  of  inducement, 
'*  that  the  frontiers  towards  Uie  high  mountains  are  exposed  to  danger  from  the  Indians, 
and  the  late  settlements  of  the  French  to  the  westward  of  the  said  mountains.  There- 
fore  it  is  enacted,  that  Sfwttsylvania  county  bounds  upon  Snow  creek  up  to  the  mill, 
thence  by  a  sw.  line  to  the  North  Anna,  thence  up  the  said  river  aafar  as  convenient,  and 
thence  by  a  line  to  be  run  over  the  high  mountains  to  the  river  on  the  nw.  side  thereof, 
so  as  to  include  the  northern  passage  through  the  said  mountains,  thence  down  the  said 
river  until  it  comes  against  the  head  of  Rappahannock,  thence  by  a  line  to  the  head  of 
Rappahannock  River^  and  down  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  Snow  creek,  which  tract  of 
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lands  from  the  let  of  May,  1721,  ihall '  become  a  county  by  the  name  of  SpottaylTania 
county." 

The  act  goes  on  to  direct  that  "  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  current  money  of  Virpnia, 
ahall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  to  the  governor,  for  these  uses,  to  wit :  JC500  to  be  ex- 
pended in  a  church,  court-house,  prison,  pillory,  and  stocks,  in  said  county  ;  JC1,000  to 
be  laid  out  in  arms,  ammunition,  &«.,  of  which  each  *  Christian  tytheable'  is  to  have 
*  one  firelock,  musket,  one  socket,  bayonet  fixed  thereto,  one  cartouch>box,  eight  pounda 
bullet,  and  two  pounds  powder.*  "  The  inhabitants  were  made  free  of  public  levies  for 
ten  years,  and  the  whole  county  made  one  parish,  by  the  name  of  St.  George. 

From  the  following  clause  of  the  same  act,  it  is  presumed  that  this  new  county  had 
been  cut  off  from  Essex,  Kinff  and  Queen,  and  King  William ;  for  the  act  declares  that 
**  until  the  governor  shall  settle  a  court  in  Spottsylvania,"  the  justices  of  these  countiea 
"  shall  take  power  over  them  by  their  warrants,  and  the  clerks  of  said  courts  by  their 
process  returnable  to  their  said  courts,  in  the  tame  manner  at  before  the  miid  county  utOM 
constituted**  ^c. 

In  the  year  1730  an  act  was  passed  directing  that  the  Burgesses  for  this  county  should 
be  allowed  for  four  days  journey  in  passing  to  Williamsburg,  and  the  same  returning. 
In  the  same  year,  St  George's  parish  W|is  divided  by  a  line  running  from  the  mouth  of 
Rappahanuock  to  the  Famunkey  ;  the  upper  portion  to  be  called  St  Mark's  parish  ;  the 
lower  part  to  retain  the  name  of  St.  George's  parish.  Four  years  after  this  the  county 
was  thus  divided :  St  George's  parish  to  be  still  called  Spottsylvania ;  and  St  Mark'a 
parish  to  be  called  Orange,  and  all  settlers  beyond  the  **  Sherrando"  river  to  be  exempt 
for  three  years  from  the  "  paiment"  of  public  and  parish  dues. 

The  governor  fixed  the  seat  of  justice  at  Germanna,  where  the  first  court  sat  on  the 
1st  day  of  August,  1723,  when  Augustine  Smith,  Richard  Booker,  John  Taliaferro,  Wm. 
llunsford,  Richard  Johnson,  and  Wm.  Bledsoe,  were  sworn  as  justices,  John  Waller  as 
clerk,  and  Wm.  Bledsoe  as  sheriff;  this  place  being  found  "  inconvenient  to  the  people," 
it  was  directed  by  law  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1732,  the  court  should  be 
held  at  Frcdericksbur^r,  which  law  was  repealed  seventeen  years  afterwards,  because  it 
was  "  derogatory  to  his  majesty's  prerogative  to  take  from  the  governor  or  commander- 
in-chief  of  this  colony  his  power  and  authority  of  removing  or  adjourning  the  courts  ;" 
and  because  **  it  might  be  inconvenient  iu  a  case  of  smallpox  or  other  contagious  dis- 
•  temper." 

In  1769  the  county,  which  had  theretofore  been  one  parish,  was  thus  divided :  all  that 
part  lying  between  tlie  rivers  Rappahannock  and  Po  retained  the  name  of  St.  George's 
parish-rthe  rest  of  the  county  was  erected  into  a  new  parish  called  Berkeley.  In  1778  an 
act  was  passed  authorizing  the  justices  to  build  a  court-house  at  some  point  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  to  which  the  court  should  be  removed,  provided  a  majority  of  the 
justices  should  concur  in  deeming  it  advisable.  It  appears  that  the  justices  determined 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  for  an  act  of  1780,  passed,  as  is  therein  stated,  in 
consequence  of  a  representation  that  the  court-house  in  Fredericksburg  was  **  unfit  to 
hold  courts  in,"  authorizes  the  county  court  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  John  Holladay, 
"  until  the  new  court-house  now  building  in  the  said  county  shall  be  completed." 

The  first  regular  stage  coaches  that  passed  through  this  county  were  established  by 
Nathaniel  Twining,  by  virtue  of  an  exclusive  privilege  granted  him  iu  1784,  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  pence  per  mile  by  each  passenger. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  mention  is  made  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Germanna,  founded  by  Governor  Spotswood,  and  the  original  seat 
of  justice  for  the  county.  There  was  a  massacre  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  shortly  after  its  establishment,  "  perpetrated  by  the 
Indians,  and  sternly  revenged  by  the  whites — an  event  now  learned 
only  from  the  weakest  and  most  feeble  of  all  traditions.***  Hugh 
Jone.s,  in  his  *' Present  Condition  of  Virginia,"  published  about 
1724,  thus  describes  Germanna: 

Beyond  CoL  SpoUiwood's  furnace,  above  the  Falls  of  Rappahannock  River,  within  view 

*  This  quotation  is  from  a  communication  by  W.  G.  Minor,  to  the  late  Gov.  Gilmer, 
and  published  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  February,  1841,  entitled,  "  Colonial 
History  of  Virginia — a  plea  for  its  preservation."  It  is  an  able  article,  evincing  much 
research*  and  vividly  depicting  the  imperfections  of  the  annals  of  Virginia. 
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of  the  vast  mounUiiit»  I10  his  fonndad  a  town  eaUad  GemaniM,  firaai  lono  G«nnaiis 
■ant  over  by  Qoeen  Anne,  who  are  now  remoTod  up  ftntlier.  Hera  he  hae  ■eiTBiitij  and 
workmen  of  nMMt  handicraft  tradea ;  and  he  li  bdldiag  a  ehmeh«  oowtJioaae,  and 
dwelUng-hooee  for  hunaelf ;  and  with  hia  awranta  and  aegraeay  he  haa  eleand  plaala- 
tiona  about  it,  propoeing  neat  enoooFaseroent  tot  paopla  to  ooma  and  aettia  k  tnat  aii- 
iBhabited  part  of  the  w^oiid,  lately  dtTided.  into  a  conptf. 

Bei^d  thia  ia  wated  the  colony  of  Gennana  of  Falalinai^  with  allowBiioe  of  food 
anantity  of  rich  land,  who  thrive  very  well  and  live  happily,  and  eirtartam  giimaiwiJi 
ThoM  are  enooonged  to  make  winee ;  which  by  the  oxpaiienaa  (partictnhriT)  of  the 
lata  Robert  Beveriy,  who  wrote  the  Hlotory  of  Vii]|iBia,  waa  done  eaailjy  and  in  Inifa 
foantitlea  in  thoae  parte;  not  only  flfom  the  cnltiTatton  of  the  wild  grvoa»  wUeh  grow 
plentiftdly  and  naturally  in  all  the  landa  thareaboota,  and  in  the  other  paita  of  tho  001 
try ;  bqt  alao  fiom  the  Spaniah,  French,  Italian*  and  German  winea. 

Col.  Byrdy  in  bis  ^  Progress  to  the  Ifines,''  in  1782,  gives  the 
following  notice  of  Germanna,  and  ^  the  accomplished  Governor 
Spotswood,'*  and  family.  The  governor  had,  nine  years  pre^oudv, 
vacated  the  gubernatorial  chair,  and  was  at  this  time  extensively 
engaged  in  the  iron-mining  business :  . 

^  Thia  famous  town  [Germanna]  consiita  of  Col.  Spotswood*a  enchanted  eastla  on  ona 
aide  of  the  street,  and  a  baker'a  doien  of  ruinous  tenements  on  the  other,  where  ao  many 
German  famDiea  had  dwelt  eome  yeara  ago ;  but  are  now  remored  ten  milea  hlghar,  in 
the  fork  of  Rappahannock,  to  land  of  their  own.  There  had  alao  been  a  chapel  nboot  a 
bowshot  fiom  the  edonere  house,  at  the  end  of  an  a?enue  of  cheirv-treea,  bat  aoma 
pious  people  had  lately  burnt  it  down,  with  intent  to  get  another  bout  nearer  to  their 
own  lK>mes.  Here  I  aniTod  about  three  o'clock,  and  found  only  M ra.  Spotawood  at 
home,  who  received  her  old  acquaintance  with  many  a  gracious  smile.  I  waa  oniried 
faHto  a  room  elegantly  set  off  with  pier-giasses,  the  laigest  of  which  came  aooo  allar  lo 
an  odd  misfortune.  iUnong  other  favorite  animals  t&t  cheered  this  lady^  aQlitada«  a 
bnoa  of  tame  deer  ran  fomiuarly  about  the  house,  and  one  of  them  came  to  atara  at  ma 
aa  a  stranger.  But  unluckily  spjiuff  his  own  Bran  in  the  glass,  he  made  a  ving  over 
thatea*table  that  stood  under  it,  and  shattered  too  glass  to  pieces,  and  foiling  baok  npom 
the  tea-table,  made  a  terrible  fracas  among  the  chiiw.  This  exploit  was  so  anddao,  and 
aeoompanied  with  such  a  noise,  that  it  aurprised  me,  and  perfectly  fHgfateoed  BCrs. 
Spotawood.  But  it  was  worth  all  the  damage,  to  show  the  moderation  and  good  humor 
with  which  she  bore  this  disaster.  In  the  eveoiog,  the  noble  coIodcI  came  home  from 
his  mines,  who  saluted  me  very  civilly,  and  Mn.  Spotswood's  sister,  Miss  Theky,  who 
had  been  to  meet  him  en  eavaliert  was  so  kind  too  as  to  bid  me  welcome.  We  talked 
over  a  legend  of  old  stories,  supped  about  nine,  and  then  prattled  with  the  ladies,  till  it 
was  time  for  a  traveller  to  retire.  In  the  mean  time  I  observed  m^  old  friend  to  be 
very  uxorious,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  his  children.  This  was  so  opposite  to  the  maxims 
he  used  to  preach  up  before  he  was  married,  that  I  could  not  forbear  rubbing  up  the 
memory  of  them.  But  he  gave  a  very  good-natured  turn  to  his  change  of  aentimenta, 
by  alleging  that  whoever  brings  a  poor  gentlewoman  into  so  solitary  a  place,  from  all 
her  friendtt  and  acquaintance,  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  use  her  and  all  that  belongs  to 
her  with  all  possible  tenderneai. 

We  all  kept  snug  in  our  several  apartments  till  nine,  except  Miss  Theky,  who  waa 
the  housewife  of  the  family.  At  that  hour  we  met  over  a  pot  of  coffee,  which  waa  not 
quite  strong  enough  to  give  us  the  palsy.  After  breakfast,  the  colonel  and  I  left  the 
ladies  to  their  domestic  imfairs,  and  took  a  turn  in  the  garden,  which  has  nothing  beanti- 
ful  but  three  terrace-walks  that  fall  in  slopes  one  below  another.  I  let  him  understand, 
that  besides  the  pleasure  of  paying  him  a  visit,  I  came  to  be  instructed  by  so  great  a 
master  in  the  mystery  of  making  iron,  wherein  he  had  led  the  way,  and  was  the  Tubal 
Cain  of  Virginia.  He  corrected  me  a  little  there,  by  assuring  me  he  was  not  only  the 
first  in  this  country,  but  the  first  in  North  America,  who  had  orected  a  regular  furnace. 

The  city  of  Fredericksburg  is  in  a  handsome  valley  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  56  miles  from  Washington  City, 
and  62  miles  from  Richmond,  on  the  line  of  the  great  southern 
rail«road.    It  is  at  the  head  of  tide  on  the  river,  about  150  miles 
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from  its  mouth.  The  Rappahannock  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
140  tons,  to  the  Falls  of  the  Rappahannock,  a  short  distance  above 
the  town. 

Fredericksburir  was  founded  by  law  in  1737,  and  named  from  Prince  Frederick, 
father  of  George  Hi.  The  neighboring  yillaffe  of  Falmouth  was  founded  at  the  same 
time.    The  preamb.e  of  the  act  establishing  I*  redericksburg  says : 

*'  Whereas  great  numbers  of  people  have  of  late  seated  themselves  and  their  families  upon  and  near 
the  river  Rappahannock,  and  the  branches  thereof  above  the  falls;  and  ureal  quantities  oi  tobacco  and 
other  commodities  are  every  year  brought  down  to  the  upper  landinj^  upon  the  Haid  river,  to  be  shipped 
ofTand  transported  to  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  poorer  part  of  said  inhabi- 
tant* should  be  supplied  from  thence,  with  goods  and  merchandise  in  return  for  their  commodities ;  but 
for  want  of  some  convenient  place,  where  traders  may  cohabit  and  bring  their  good*  to,  such  supplies 
are  not  to  be  had,  without  great  disadvantages :  and  good  houses  are  greatly  wanted  upon  some  navi- 
gable  part  of  said  river,  near  the  falls,  for  the  reception  and  safe  keeping  of  such  commodities  as  are 
brought  thither ;  and  for  the  entertainment  and  sustenance  of  those  who  refMiir  thither  from  remote 

g laces  with  carriages  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen.    And  forasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
poCtsylvanla  have  made  humble  supplication  to  this  General  Assembly,  that  a  town  may  be  laid  out  In 
ion.e  convenient  place  near  the  falls  of  the  katd  river,  for  the  cohabitation  of  such  as  are  minded  to  re 
side  there  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  whereby  the  peopling  that  remote  part  of  the  country  will  be  en 
couraged,  and  trade  and  navigation  may  be  increased.    Be  it  enacted,**  tcx. 

The  town  originally  comprehended  fifty  acres,  and  was  laid  out  on  what  was  then 
called  *Hhe  lease  land."  In  1742  and  in  1759,  its  boundaries  were  enlarged.  In  1738, 
a  law  was  passed  directing  that  "  fairs  should  be  held  in  Fredericksburg  twice  a  year, 
for  tl}e  sale  of  cattle,  provisions,  goods,  wares,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandise  whatsoever." 
All  persons  at  such  fairs,  going  to  or  from  them,  were  privileged  from  arrest  and  exe- 
cution during  the  fairs,  and  for  two  days  before  and  two  days  after  them,  except  for 
capital  offences,  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  for  any  controversies,  suits,  and  quarrels,  that 
might  arise  diu'ing  the  time.  The  fairs  were  continued,  from  time  to  time,  by  varioui 
acts,  until  1769,  when  the  right  of  holding  them  was  made  perpetual. 

Whe^^Fredericksburg.was  incorporated,  there  was  a* warehouse 
on  its  site.  The  act  appointed  John  Robinson,  Henry  Willis,  Au- 
gustine Smith,  John  Taliaferro,  Harry  Beverly,  John  Waller,  and 
Jeremiah  Clowder,  trustees.  The  first  church  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Episcopal  churchs^-ZCol.  Byrd,  in  1732,  five  years 
after  the  town  yras  established,  notices  it  as  follows  :'* 

I  was  obliged  to  rise  early  here,  that  I  might  not  starve  my  landlord,  whose  con- 
stitution requires  him  to  swallow  a  beefsteak  before  the  sun  blesses  the  world  with 
its  genial  rays.  However,  he  was  so  complaisant  as  to  bear  the  gnawing  of  his  stom- 
ach till  eight  o'clock,  for  my  sake.  Col.  Waller,  after  a  score  of  loud  hems  to  clear 
his  throat,  broke  his  fast  along  with  us.  When  this  necessary  affair  was  dispatched. 
Col.  Willis  walked  mc  about  his  town  of  Fredericksburg.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  south  shore  of  Rappahannock  River,  about  a  mile  below  the  fulls.  Sloops 
may  come  up  and  lie  close  to  the  wharf,  within  thirty  yards  of  the  public  ware- 
houses, which  are  built  in  the  figure  of  a  cross.  Just  by  the  wharf  is  a  quarry  of  white 
stone  that  is  very  soft  in  the  ground,  and  hardens  in  the  air,  appearing  to  be  as  fair 
and  fine-grained  as  that  of  Portland.  Besides  that,  there  are  several  other  quarries 
in  the  river  bank,  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  sufficient  to  build  a  large  city.  The 
only  edifice  of  stone  yet  built,  is  the  prison ;  the  walls  of  which  are  strong  enough 
to  hold  Jack  Sheppard,  if  he  had  been  transported  thither.  Though  tliis  be  a  com- 
modious and  beautiful  situation  for  a  town,  with  the  advantages  of  a  navigable  river, 
and  wholesome  air,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  very  few;.  'Besides  Col.  Willis,  who  is  the 
top  man  of  tlie  place,  there  are  only  one  merchant,  a  tailor,  a  smith,  and  an  ordinary 
keeper ;  though  I  must  not  forget  Mrs.  I^evistone,  who  acts  here  in  the  double  ca. 
pacity  of  a  doctress  and  coffee  woman.  VAnd  were  this  a  populous  city,  she  is  quali- 
fied to  exercise  two  other  callingn.  Kls  said  the  court-house  and  the  church  are 
going  to  be  built  here,  and  then  both  religion  and  justice  will  help  to  enlarge  the  place. 

Fredericksburg  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  compactly  built ;  many 
of  its  buildings  are  of  brick.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
a  court-house,  clerk's  office,  and  jail,  a  market-house,  an  orphan 
asylum,  1  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  and  1 
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• 
Refonned  Baptist  church.  The  orphan  asylam  and  a  charity 
school  are  for  females.  The  town  also  contains  9  banks^  and  1 
male  and  1  female  seminary  of  the  higher  class.  It  is  sapplied 
with  water  from  the  ri  ver^  by  subterraneous  pipes ;  and  is  govmied 
by  a  mayor  and  common  pouncU.  A  canal,  extending  from  the  town 
to  Fox's  Mill*  a  point  on  the  Rappahannock  85  miles  above,  has 
been  commenced  and  partly  completed.  Fredericksburg  eigoys 
considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  grain,  flour,  tobacco,  maize,  dec,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  gold  are  exported.  Its  exports  have  been 
computed  at  over  •4,000,000  annually.  The  Falls  of  the  Riqypa* 
bannock  in  the  vicinity  afford  good  water-power.  Tliere  were  in 
1840,  by  the  U.  S.  statistics,  78  stores,  cap.  #367,961 ;  2  tanneries^ 
paints,  drugs;  &c.,  cap.  $37,000 ;  1  grist-mill,  2  printing-ofliees,  4 
semi-weekly  newspapers ;  cap.  in  manufactures, #141,200;  5  ^cad> 
emies,  256  students;  7  schools,  156  scholars.  Population  in  1880^ 
whites  1,797,  slaves  1,124,  free  blacks  387;  total,  8,308.  Popo- 
lotion  in  1840,  3,974. 

]\  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  and  Gen.  George  Weedon,  both  of  the  aimj 
m  the  revolution,  resided  here  before  the  war.  Gen.  Mercer  was 
then  a  physician.  His  house,  in  which  was,  his  apothecary-shop^ 
stood  on  the  sw.  corner  of  Princess  Ann  and  Amelia  sts. :  it  was 
a  long  frame  building,  of  antique  architecture,  and  a  story  wad  a 
half  in  height.  Gen.  Weedon  was  an  inn-keeper  J^n  English 
traveller.  Dr.  J.  F.  D.  Smyth,  in  his  tour  pubUdied^  London  in 
1764,  says  of  these  gentlemen : 

I  arriyed  at  Fradericksborg,  and  put  up  at  the  inn  kept  by  one  Weeion,  who  k  nova 
genera]  officer  in  the  An^rican  army,  and  was  then  very  active  mnd  xeaiiue  in  kUwriag 
the  flames  of  sedition.  ...  In  Fredericksburg  I  called  upon  a  worthy  and  intimats 
friend,  Dr.  Hugh  Mercer,  a  physician  of  ^reat  merit  and  eminence,  and,  as  a  man,  pos- 
sessed of  almost  every  virtue  and  accomplishment  .  .  .  Dr.  Mercer  was  afterwards 
a  bri{2radier-general  in  the  American  army,  to  accept  of  which  appointment  I  have  reason 
to  believe  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  Gen.  Washington,  with  whom  he  had  been  long 
in  intimacy  and  bonds  of  friendship.  For  Dr.  Mercer  was  generally  of  a  just  and  a 
moderate  way  of  thinking,  and  possessed  liberal  sentiments,  and  a  generosity  of  princi- 
ple very  uncommon  among  those  with  whom  he  embarked. 

The  interesting  memoir  subjoined,  of  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer,  is 
principally  abridged  from  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for 
April,  1838: 

Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  graduated  at  an  early  age  in  tlis 
science  of  medicine.  At  the  memorable  battle  of  Culloden,  he  acted  as  an  assistant  sur- 
geon, and,  with  a  multitude  of  the  vanquished,  sought  a  home  of  freedom  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  America.  He  landed  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time. 
From  thence  he  removed  to  Fredericksburg,  where  he  married,  and  became  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  m^icine.  In  the  Indian  war  of  1755,  he  served  as  a  captain  under 
Washington.  In  one  of  the  engagements  with  this  wily  foe,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
right  wrist  by  a  musket  ball ;  and  in  the  irregular  warfare  then  practised,  his  company 
scattered  and  became  separated  from  him.  Faint  from  loss  of  blood,  and  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  savage  foe,  their  thrilling  war-whoop  ringing 
through  the  forest,  and  stimulating  to  redoubled  energy  the  footsteps  of  their  doTotea 
victim.  Fortunately  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  large  tree  presented  itself.  In  a  moment  he 
concealed  himself  in  it,  and  though  his  pursuers  reached  the  spot  and  seated  themselves 
around  him,  he  yet  miraculously  escaped  !  Leaving  his  place  of  refuge,  he  sought  the 
abodes  of  civilization,  through  a  trackless  wild  of  mors  than  one  hundred  miles  in  extent ; 
and  after  supporting  life  on  roots  and  the  body  of  a  rattUtnakot  which  he  eaoonnteied 
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and  killed,  he  finally  reached  Fort  Cnmbeiland  in  safety.  For  hia  gallantry  and  milU 
tary  skill  in  this  war — proyed,  in  a  diBtinffnished  degree,  by  the  dettmction  of  the  Indian 
settlement  at  Kittaning,  Pennsylvania — ue  corporation  ox  Philadelphia  presented  to  him 
an  honorable  and  appropriate  medal. 

The  commencement  of  the  American  revolution  found  him  in  the  midst  of  an  exten« 
sive  medical  practice,  surrounded  by  affectiohate  friends,  and  enjoying  in  the  bosom  of 
a  happy  family  all  the  comforts  of  social  life.  Stimulated  to  action  by  a  lofty  spirit  of 
patriotism,  he  broke  from  the  endearments  of  domestic  life,  and  gave  to  his  country,  in 
that  trying  hour,  the  energy  and  r^urces  of  a  practised  and  accomplished  soldier.  In 
1775,  ho  was  in  command  of  three  regiments  of  minute-men;  and  early  in  1776  we 
find  him  zealously  engaged,  as  a  colonel  of  the  army  of  Virginia,  in  drilling  and  organ* 
izing  the  raw  and  ill-formed  masses  of  men  who,  under  the  varied  names  of  sons  of  lib. 
erty,  minute-men,  volunteers,  and  levies,  presented  the  bulk  without  the  order — ^the  mob 
without  the  discipline  of  an  army.  To  produce  obedience  and  subordination  among 
men  who  considered  military  diicipline  as  a  restraint  on  personal  liberty,  and  who  had 
entered  into  the  war  unpaid  and  unrestricted  by  conunand,  was  a  severe  and  invidious 
task.  The  courage,  the  fortitude,  the  self-possession  of  Col.  Mercer  quailed  not  at  these 
advene  circumstances  ;  and,  by  the  judicious  exercise  of  mingled  severity  and  kindnessi 
he  soon  succeeded  in  reducing  a  mutinous  soldiery  to  complete  submission.  Tradition 
has  preserved  the  following  anecTlote,  illustrating,  in  a  striking  manner,  his  character* 
istic  promptitude  and  bravery : 

Among  the  troops  which  arrived  at  Williamsburg,  then  the  metropolis  of  Virginlai 
was  a  company  of  riflemen  from  beyond  the  mountains,  commanded  by  Capt.  Gibson. 
A  reckless  insubordination,  and  a  violent  opposition  to  military  restraint,  had  gained  for 
this  corps  the  sarcastic  name  of  **  Gibson's  Lambs."  They  had  not  been  long  in  camp 
before  a  mutiny  arose  amon^  them,  producing  much  excitement  in  the  army,  and  alarm- 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Freed  from  all  command,  they  roamed  through  the 
camp,  threatening  with  instant  death  any  officer  who  should  presume  to  exercise  au* 
thority  over  them.  In  the  height  of  the  rebellion,  an  officer  was  dispatched  with  the 
alarming  tidings  to  the  quarters  of  Col.  Mercer.  The  citizens  of  the  town  vainly  im- 
plored him  not  to  risk  his  lilb  and  person  amid  this  infuriated  mob.  Reckless  of  personal 
safety,  he  instantly  repaired  to  the  barracks  of  the  mutinous  band,  and  directing  a  gene« 
ral  parade  of  the  troops,  he  ordered  Gibson's  company  to  be  drawn  up  as  offisnders  and 
violators  of  law,  and  to  be  disarmed  in  his  presence.  The  ringleaders  were  placed  under 
a  strong  guard,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army,  he  addressed  the  ofienders  in  an 
eloquent  and  feeling  manner,  impressing  on  them  their  duties  as  citizen-soldiers,  and  the 
certainty  of  death  ST  they  continued  to  disobey  their  officers,  and  remained  in  that  muti- 
nous spirit,  equally  disgraceful  to  them  and  hazardous  to  the  sacred  interests  they  had 
marched  to  defend.  Disorder  was  instantly  checked,  and,  after  a  short  confinement, 
those  under  imprisonment  were  released ;  and  the  whole  company  were  ever  after  as 
exemplary  in  their  deportment  and  conduct  as  any  troops  in  the  army. 

Col.  Mercer  now  joined  the  continental  army.  Congress  having  conferred  upon  him 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  stormy  and  disastrous 
campaign  of  1776,  he  was  a  bold,  fearless,  and  efficient  officer.  At  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton, Gen.  Mercer  was  mortally  wounded.  The  circumstances  were  these : — In  the 
march  from  Trenton  to  Princeton,  Gen.  Mercer  led  the  vanguard  of  Washington's  army. 
Reaching  Princeton  about  sunrise,  Gen.  Mercer  encountered  three  British  regiments, 
who  had  encamped  there  on  the  previous  night,  and  who  were  leaving  the  town  to  join 
the  rear  of  their  troops  at  Maidenhead.  A  fierce  and  desperate  conflict  immediately 
ensued.  The  American  militia,  constituting  the  fitmt,  hesitated,  became  confused,  and 
soon  flrave  way,  while  the  few  regulars  in  the  rear  could  not  check  the  dastardly  retreat 
£re  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  changed,  and  ere  victory  perched  on  the  patriot  standard, 
the  heroic  Mercer  fell.  Kushing  forward  to  rally  his  broken  troops,  and  stimulating 
them  by  his  voice  and  example,  his  hone  was  shot  from  under  him,  and  he  fell,  danger- 
ously wounded,  among  the  columns  of  the  advancing  enemy.  Being  thus  dismounted, 
he  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a  party  of  British  soldien,  with  whom,  when  they  re- 
fused him  quarter,  he  fought  desperately  with  his  drawn  sword  until  he  was  completely 
overpowered.  Excited  to  brutality  by  the  gallantry  of  his  resistance,  they  stabbed  him 
with  their  bayonets  in  seven  difllerent  parts  of  his  body,  inflicted  pany  blows  on  his  head 
with  the  bntt-ends  of  their  muskets,  and  did  not  cease  their  butchery  until  they  believed 
him  to  be  a  crushed  and  mangled  corpse.  Nine  days  after  the  battle,  he  died  in  the 
arms  of  Major  Gea  Lewis  of  the  army,  the  nephew  of  Gen.  Washington,  whom  the 
nnoie  had  commissioned  to  watch  over  the  last  moments  of  his  expiring  friend.    Hii 
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latter  hoars  were  aoothed  by  the  akilAil  and  aflfectioiiate  attendance  of  the  dietingnidiwd 
Dr.  Rush. 

In  a  small  house,  a  few  yards  distant  fhim  that  blood-red  plain  of  carnage  and  of 
death,  far  away  fh>m  the  soothing  consolations  of  domestic  affisction,  this  distingoiahed 
martyr  of  liberty  breathed  his  last  The  victorious  flag  of  his  country  proudly  floated 
over  a  field  of  triumph,  and  without  a  murmur  he  sank  into  a  soldier's  graye,  finding  a 
hallowed  sepulchre  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  a  fadeless  epitaph  in  their  insti- 
tutions. 

The  remains  of  this  gifted  and  accomplished  soldier  now  sleep  in  Christ  chnrch,  Phila. 
dolphia,  under  a  plain  marble  slab,  bearing  the  simple  yet  expressiye  inscription — ^^  In 
memory  of  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton,  Jan.  3d,  1777." 

The  yalor  of  Gen.  Mercer  was  only  equalled  by  his  modesty.  When  Virgrinia  organ- 
ited  the  third  regiment,  there  were  numerous  applications  for  oommissions,  bat  scarcely 
one  for  less  than  the  rank  of  a  field-officer.  **  During  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses upon  the  question,  a  plain  but  soldierly-looking  individual  handed  up  to  the 
speaker's  chair  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  '  Hu^h  Mercer  will  serve  his 
aidopted  country,  and  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  any  rank  or  station  to  which  be  may  be 
appointed.'  This  from  a  veteran  soldier  bred  in  European  camps — the  aasociate  of 
Washington  in  the  war  of  1755,  and  known  to  stand  high  in  his  confidence  and  esteem, 
was  all-sufficient  for  a  body  of  patriots  and  statesmen  such  as  composed  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  in  the  revolution.  The  appointment  of  Mercer  to  the  command  of 
the  3d  Vir^nia  regiment  was  carried  instanter." 

In  Wilkmson's  Memoirs,  several  interesting  particulars  of  the  life  and  services  of  Geo. 
Mercer  are  related,  and,  in  alluding  to  his  death,  that  writer  remarks :  "  In  Gren.  Mer- 
cer we  lost,  at  Princeton,  a  chief  who,  for  education,  talents,  disposition,  integrity,  and 
patriotism,  was  second  to  no  man  but  the  commander-in-chief,  and  was  qualined  to  fill 
the  highest  trusts  of  the  country."  The  same  author  remarks,  that  an  evening  or  two 
before  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Gen.  Mercer  being  in  the  tent  of  Gen.  St.  Clair  with  sev- 
eral  officers,  the  conversation  turned  on  some  promotions  then  just  made  in  the  army. 
Gen.  Mercer  remarked,  ^  they  were  not  engaged  in  a  wsr  of  ambition,  or  that  he  shodki 
not  have  been  there  ;  and  that  every  man  should  be  content  to  serve  in  that  station  in 
which  he  could  be  most  useful ;  that  for  hit  part  he  had  but  one  object  in  view,  amd  thai 
was  the  Mueeeae  of  the  eauae^  and  that  Ood  could  witneaa  how  cheerfully  he  tomdd  lof 
down  hia  life  to  aecure  iU*  little,  adds  the  writer,  did  he  or  any  of  the  company  then 
think  that  a  few  fleeting  hours  would  seal  the  compact 

CoL.  Fielding  Lewis,  who  married  Elizabeth,  a  sister  of  Washington,  resided  in 
Fredericksburg  on  the  farm  where  lies  buried  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington.  He 
was  proprietor  of  half  the  town,  and  of  an  extensive  territory  adjoining.  He  was  an 
ardent  patriot  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  superintended  the  great  manufactory  of 
arms  in  this  neighborhood  at  that  time.  He  was  also  a  magistrate,  and  represented  the 
county  in  the  legislature.  He  died  in  Dec,  1781,  aged  55,  universally  respected  and 
esteemed.  His  valuable  estate  was  divided  equally  among  his  sons.  His  children  were 
Capt  Fielding  Lewis;  Capt  George  Lewis,  a  captain  of  Washington's  life  guard; 
Elizabeth  Lewis,  who  married  Charles  Carter,  Esq. ;  Maj.  Lawrence  Lewis,  who  was 
aid  to  Gen.  Morgan  in  suppressing  the  Whiskey  Insurrection ;  and  Capt  Robert  Lewis, 
who  was  one  of  Washington's  private  secretaries. 

Opposite  Fredericksburg,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  below  the  rail-road 
bridge,  and  within  the  limits  of  Stafford  county,  is  **  The  Wasiiinoton  Farm,"  at  present 
the  property  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Teasdale.  A  few  years  after  the  birth  of  Washington, 
his  father,  Augustine  Washington,  removed  with  his  family  to  this  place,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death,  April  12th,  1743,  at  the  age  of  49.  The  house  in  which  he  re« 
sided  has  long  since  been  gone  :  it  stood  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  King,  from 
which  spot  the  view  of  Fredericksburg  in  this  volume  was  taken.  Here  it  was  that 
Washington  spent  his  early  youth ;  and  here,  says  tradition,  is  the  place  where,  when  a 
young  man,  he  threw  a  stone  across  the  Rappahannock, — a  feat  that  no  one,  it  is  said, 
has  since  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 

Sparks,  in  his  life  of  Washington,  says  that  his  father  was  buried  at  Bridge's  Creek, 
Westmoreland  county,  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  "  Little  is  known,"  says  the  same 
author,  ''  of  his  character  or  his  acts.  It  appears  by  his  will,  however,  that  he  possessed 
a  large  and  valuable  property  in  lands ;  and  as  this  had  been  acquired  chiefly  by  his  own 
industry  and  enterprise,  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  concerns  of  business  he  was 
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methodical,  ■kilfbl,  honoralilef  and  eneigetic.  HUi  oeenpatioii  waa  that  of  a  plantar, 
which*  liom  the  fint  aettlement  of  the  country*  had  been  the  pursuit  of  nearly  all  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  Virginia. 

**  Each  of  his  sons  inherited  from  him  a  separate  plantation.  To  the  eldest,  Law- 
rence, he  bequeathed  an  estate  near  Hunting  creek,  afterwards  Mount  Vernon,  which 
then  consisted  of  2,500  acres ;  and  also  other  lands,  and  shares  in  iron  works  situated  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  were  productive.  The  second  son  had  for  his  part  an 
estate  in  Westmoreland.  To  George  were  left  the  lands  where  his  father  lived  at  the 
time  of  his  decease ;  and  to  each  of  the  other  sons,  an  estate  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
acres.  The  j^oungest  daughter  died  when  an  iniant,  and  for  the  only  remainiug  one  a 
suitable  provision  was  made  in  the  will.  It  is  thus  seen  that  Augustine  Washington, 
although  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  left  all  his  chUdren  in  a  state  of 
comparative  independence.  Confiding  in  the  prudence  of  the  mother,  he  directed  that 
all  the  proceeds  of  the  property  of  her  children  should  be  at  her  disposal,  till  they  should 
respectively  come  of  age. 

**  This  weighty  charge  of  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  eleven  years  old,  the 
superintendence  of  their  education,  and  the  management  of  complicated  afiairs,  de- 
manded no  common  share  of  resolotion,  resource  of  mind,  and  strength  of  character. 
In  these  important  duties  Mrs.  Washington  acquitted  herself  with  great  fidelity  to  her 
trust,  and  with  entire  success.  Her  good  sense,  assiduity,  tenderness,  and  vigilance, 
overcame  every  obstacle ;  and  as  the  richest  reward  of  a  mother's  solicitude  and  toil, 
she  had  the  happiness  to  see  all  her  children  come  forward  with  a  fair  promise  into  life, 
filling  the  sphere  allotted  to  them  in  a  manner  equally  honorable  to  themselves  and  to 
the  parent  who  had  been  the  only  guide  of  their  principles,  conduct,  and  habits.  She 
lived  to  witness  the  noble  career  of  her  illustrious  son,  till,  by  his  own  rare  merits,  he  was 
raised  to  the  head  of  a  nation,  and  applauded  and  revered  by  the  whole  world.  It  has 
been  said,  that  there  never  was  a  great  man,  the  elements  of  whose  greatness  might 
not  be  traced  to  the  original  characteristics  or  eariy  influence  of  his  mother.  If  thif 
be  true,  how  much  do  mankind  owe  to  the  mother  of  Washington.'* 

The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  Washington  was  Mabt  Baix,  and  she  was  the 
second  wife  of  her  husband.  Her  father.  Col.  Sail,  resided  in  Lancaster  county.  The 
dwelling  alluded  to  in  the  succeeding  extract  from  Alden's  Collection  is  now  standing 
in  Fredericksburg,  on  the  sb.  comer  of  Charies  and  Lewis  streets,  and  b  at  present  tha 
residence  of  Richard  Sterling,  Esq.  It  is  a  plain,  substantial  two-story  dwelling,  of  the 
ordinary  architecture,  and  painted  white. 

She  died  in  this  house,  in  the  autumn  of  1789,  at  the  a^e  of  85  years.  She  waa 
buried  on  a  beautiful  swell  of  land  which  belonged  to  her  son-m-law,  CoL  Fielding  Lewis, 
on  a  spot  which  she  had  selected  for  her  grave.  *<  Within  a  few  steps  from  the  place 
when  she  lies  interred  is  a  romantic  ledge  of  rocks,  to  which  she  used  often  to  resort 
for  private  meditation  and  devotion.  She  was  a  lady  of  uncommon  excellence,  and  waa 
greatly  endeared  to  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  her  acquaintance.  She  was  truly  es- 
timabfe  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ;  but  among  the  distinguished  traits  of  her  character, 
none  was  more  remarkable  than  her  constant  and  generous  attentions  to  the  neceasitiee 
of  the  poor.  She  for  years  was  expecting  the  approach  of  death  from  a  deep-rooted 
cancer  m  her  breast ;  and  was  long  desirous  to  lay  aside  her  clayey  tabernacle  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  in  whom  was  all  her  hope ;  yet  she  was  enabled  to  exercise  a  be- 
coming resignation  to  the  will  of  God  under  all  the  sufierinfrs  she  endured  from  her  ex- 
cruciatmg  border.**  There  is  now  over  her  grave  a  beautiful,  though  unfinished  mono* 
mgntr 


In  thegrave-yard  at  Fredericksburg  lie  the  remains  of  Lewis  Littlkpaoe,  who  waa 
bom  in  Bbnover  co.,  Dec.  19,  1763,  and  died  in  this  place,  July  19,  1803,  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  ace.  He  lost  his  father  when  young.  At  the  request  of  his  uncle,  Benja- 
min Lewis,  Mr.  Jay,  minister  at  Madrid,  was  induced  to  patronise  him,  and  received  him 
into  his  family.  He  volunteered  in  the  expedition  against  Minorca,  under  the  Duke  de 
Crillon,  in  1781 ;  and  afterwards  accompanied  the  Ck>unt  Nassau  to  the  siege  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  thence  to  Constantinople  and  Warsaw.  He  was  "  honored  for  maxiy  yean 
with  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  unfortunate  Stanislaus  Augustus,  hing  of  roland , 
he  held  under  that  monarch,  until  he  lost  his  throne,  the  most  distinflroished  omees,  among 
which  was  that  of  ambassador  to  Russia.  He  was  by  him  created  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  St  Stanislaus,  chamberiain  and  confidential  secretary  in  his  cabinet,  and  acted  aa 
his  qiecial  envoy  among'the  most  important  negetiatioiia.    Of  talents,  military  aa  well 
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M  ciTil,  he  lerTed  with  credit  ae  ui  officer  of  high  rank,  in  difierent  armies.  ^In  priTata 
life  he  waa  charitable,  generona,  and  juit,  and  in  variooa  poblic  offices  which  he  filled, 
he  acted  with  uniform  magnanimity,  ndelitj,  and  honor."*  When  he  waa  in  New  York 
in  1785,  Mr.  Jay  arrested  him  for  i^  debt  of  $1,000,  without  interest,  for  money 
lent  him  years  before.  In  consequence,  Littlepage  challenged  him.  The  correspood. 
ence  between  them  was  published,  in  which  Mr.  Jay  **  complained  not  only  of  the  peea- 
niary  imposition,  but  also  of  other  abuse,  as  he  expresses  himself,  fiom  the  young  man, 
*with  my  money  in  hie  pocket,  and  my  meat  still  sticking  in  his  teeth.' " 

JoHH  FoaaTTH  of  Georgia,  "  a  man  of  talents  and  eloquence,  who  had  been  long  die- 
tinguiahed  in  public  Ufe,  and  held  many  important  offices,  was  bom  at  Frederickabnig, 
in  1781.  He  was  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College  in  1799  ;  was  member  of  Congress 
from  Georgia  in  1813-18,  and  in  1837-29 ;  United  States  senator  in  1818-19,  and  in 
1829-35 ;  govemor  of  Georgia  in  1827-29 ;  minister  to  Spain  1819-22 ;  and  waa  ap. 
pointed  secretary  of  state  by  Gen.  Jackson  in  1835,  which  office  he  held  till  the  end  of 
Mr.  Van  Bnren's  administration.  *  The  high  offices  which,  during  a  great  portion  of 
his  life,  he  successfully  filled,  both  in  his  own  particular  state  and  the  general  gorcm- 
ment,  attest  at  once  the  superiority  of  his  abilities  and  the  public  estimation  of  them.  To 
the  high  advantage  of  superior  talents,  he  added,  also,  that  of  elegance  and  dignity  of 
manners,  which  shed  a  grace  on  the  exalted  stations  which  he  filled.'  "  He  died  at 
Washington  city,  Oct  22, 1841,  at  the  age  of  61  years. 


STAFFORD. 

Stafford  was  formed  in  1675,  from  Westmoreland.  Its  length 
is  20,  mean  width  12  miles.  The  Rappahannock  runs  on  its  sw. 
border,  the  Potomac  on  its  e.  boundary ;  the  rail-road  from  Fred- 
ericksburg to  the  Potomac  runs  through  it.  On  the  streams  there 
is  considerable  good  land,  elsewhere  the  soil  is  generaUy  w^om  out 
by  injudicious  agriculture.  Gold  exists  in  the  county.  Pop.  in 
1840,  whites  4,489,  slaves  3,596,  free  colored  369 ;  total  8,454. 

Falmouth  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  at  the  foot 
of  the  falls,  about  one  mile  above  the  town  of  Fredericksburg.  A 
substantial  bridge  connects  it  with  the  Spottsylvania  shore.  It 
was  incorporated  and  laid  out  in  1727,  the  same  year  with  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  was  at  one  time  the  rival  of  that  town.  It  con- 
tains 1  free  church,  6  or  7  mercantile  stores,  2  extensive  flouring 
mills,  and  1  large  cotton  factory,  and  a  population  of  about  500. 

Stafford  C.  H.  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  contains 
about  a  dozen  dwellings.  The  following  biographical  sketch  of 
Col.  Washington,  is  from  the  pen  of  his  brother  officer,  Col.  Henry 
Lee,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  "  Legion  Harry  :*' 

William  WABHiNaTON,  iieutenant-coionei  commandant  of  a  continental  re^ment  of 
dragoons  during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Baily  Washington,  Esq^ 
of  Stafford  covnty,  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 

First  among  the  youth  of  Virginia  who  hastened  to  the  standard  of  his  country,  on 
the  rupture  between  Great  Britam  and  her  colonies,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  company  of  infantry  in  the  third  regiment  of  the  Virginia  line,  commanded  by 
colonel,  afterwards  brigadier-general,  Mercer.  In  no  corps  in  our  service  was  the  suIh 
■tantial  knowledge  of  the  profession  of  arms  more  likely  to  be  acquired. 

Here  young  Washington  learned  the  rudiments  of  war.  He  fought  with  this  gallant 
regiment  at  York  island,  and  on  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  sharing  with  distin* 

*  Alden's  OollecaoQi. 
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IpiMhecl  applaofe  in  that  diiaitrons  period,  its  difficulties,  its  danffen,  and  its  glory. 
When  afterwards  the  commander-in-chief  struck  at  Colonel  Ralle,  stationed  with  a  body 
of  Hessians  in  Trenton,  Capt.  Washington  was  attached  to  the  van  of  one  of  the  assail- 
ing columns,  and  in  that  daring  and  well-executed  enterprise,  received  a  musket.baU 
through  his  hand,  bravely  leading  on  his  company  against  the  arraying  enemy. 

The  commander-in-chief  having  experienced  the  extreme  difficulties  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  during  the  preceding  campaign,  by  his  want  of  cavalry,  was,  shortly  alter 
this  period,  in  consequence  of  his  suggestion  to  Congress,  authorized  to  raise  three  regi- 
ments of  light  dragoons.  To  the  command  of  one  of  these  he  appointed  Lieut.-C&L 
Baylor,  one  of  his  aid-de-camps.  To  this  regiment  Captain  Washington  was  transfer- 
red, with  the  rank  of  major,  and  returned  to  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  re- 
cruiting the  regiment. 

As  soon  as  Uie  corps  was  completed,  Baylor  joined  the  main  army ;  his  regiment  was, 
in  1778,  surprised  by  a  detachment  of  the  British,  led  by  Major.Gen.  Gray,  and  suffered 
txtt^Bi^,^  Washington  fortunately  escaped ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year, 
or  ear)yi&  1780,  he  was  detached,  with  the  remains  of  Bland's,  Baylor's,  knd  Afoylan's 
regiments  of  horse,  to  the  army  of  Major-Gen.  Lincoln,  in  South  Carolina,  where  he 
was  constantly  employed  with  the  light  troops,  and  experienced,  with  some  flashes  of 
fortune,  two  seve/e  blows ;  first  at  Monk's  Comer,  where  he  commanded  our  horse,  and 
last  at  Leneau's  ferry^  when  he  was  second  to  Lieut-CoL  White,  of  Moylan*s  regiment. 
These  repeated  disastexs  so  reduced  our  cavalry*  that  White  and  Washington  retired 
from  the  field,  and  repaired  to  the  northern  confines  of  North  Carolina  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  their  heavy  losses.  It  was  here  that  they  applied  to  Gen.  Gates  for  the  aid 
of  his  name  and  authority  to  expedite  the  restoration  and  equipment  of  their  regiments, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  take  the  field  under  his  orders.  This  salutary  and  proper 
request  was,  as  has  been  mentioned,  injudiciously  disregarded ;  from  wluch  omission 
very  injurious  consequences  seem  to  have  resulted  in  the  sequel. 

After  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Gates  on  the  16th  of  the  following  August,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  American  general  retired  to  Hillsborough,  from  whence  he  returned  to 
Salisbury. 

Lieut-Col.  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  now  accompanied  him,  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  li^ht  corps  placed  by  Gates  under  the  direction  of  Brigadier  Morgan.  He  re- 
sumed his  accustomed  active  and  vigorous  service,  and  was  highly  useful  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  trust  confided  to  Morgan. 

One  of  his  partisan  exploits  was  the  result  of  a  well-conceived  stratagem.  Having 
learned,  during  a  scoutinj?  excursion,  that  a  large  party  of  loyalists,  commanded  by  CoL 
Rudgley,  was  posted  at  Kudgley's  mill,  12  miles  from  Camden,  he  determined  on  at- 
tacking them.  Approaching  the  enemy,  he  found  them  so  sectired  in  a  large  log-bam, 
surrounded  by  abattis,  as  to  be  perfectly  safe  from  the  operations  of  cavalry.  Forbidden, 
thus,  to  attempt  his  object  by  direct  attack,  hb  usual  and  favorite  mode  of  warfare,  he 
determined,  for  once,  to  have  recourse  to  policy.  Shaping,  therefore,  a  pine  log  in  imi- 
tation of  a  fidd.piece,  mounting  it  on  wheels,  and  staining  it  with  mud,  to  make  it 
look  like  iron,  he  brought  it  up  in  military  style,  and  affected  to  make  arrangements  to 
batter  down  the  bam.  To  give  to  the  stratagem  solemnity  and  effect,  he  dispatched  a 
flag,  warning  the  garrison  of  the  impending  destruction,  and  to  prevent  bloodshed,  sum- 
moned them  to  submission.  Not  prepared  to  resist  artillery,  Col.  Rudgley  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  with  a  garrison  of  103  rank  and  file,  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Greene  now  succeeded  Gates,  when  Brigadier  Morgan,  with  the  li^ht  corps,  was  de- 
tached to  hang  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  to  threaten  Ninety-Six. 

The  battle  of  the  Cowpens  ensued,  in  which  Washington,  at  the  head  of  our  hone, 
acquired  fresh  laurels.  He  continued  with  the  liffht  troops,  performing  with  courage  and 
precision  the  duties  assigned  him,  until  the  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  American 
army  at  Guilford  Court-House.  Soon  after  this  event  a  more  powerful  body  of  horse 
and  foot  was  selected  by  Gen.  Greene,  and  placed  under  Col.  Williams,  of  which  Wash- 
mgton  and  his  cavalry  were  a  constituent  part 

In  the  eventful  and  trying  retreat  which  ensued,  Lieut-Col.  Washington  contributed 
his  full  share  to  the  maintenance  of  the  measures  of  Williams,  which  terminated  so  pro- 
pitiously to  our  arms,  and  so  honorably  to  the  light  troops  and  their  commander.  After 
our  repassage  of  the  Dan,  Washington  and  his  hone  were  again  placed  in  the  van,  and 
with  Howarid  and  Lee,  led  by  Williams,  played  that  arduous  game  of  marches,  counter- 
marches, and  manoeuvres,  which  greatly  contributed  to  baffle  the  skilful  display  of  ta- 
lents  and  enterprise  exhibited  by  Lord  Comwallis,  in  his  perseverins^  attempt  to  force 
Greene,  at  the  head  of  an  infenor  army,  to  bftttle,  or  to  cat  him  off  from  his  approacli. 
ing  leinforcaments  and  aappJies. 


■i 
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We  hKWB  Men  the  dJetfaiftiiilMid  ptrC  tlub  oflletr  waootmMtf  bare  ia  tbm  bttflai  of 
Oidlford,  Hobkiek'k  Hill,  and  Eataw ;  and  we  have  fimud  him,  thieogfaoot  the  aidoooi 
eampaign  of  1781,  elwvra  at  hia  poet,  decided,  firm,  and  btaTe,  ooiutiiif  danger,  and 
oontenminr  difficulty.  Hia  eminent  eeirieee  were  kiet  to  the  aimy  ftom  the  battle  of 
Bntaw;  wiieie,  to  ite  great  legiet,  he  wee  made  piiaoner;  nor  did  he  altetwawle  take 
any  part  hi  the  war,  ae  fkom  the  period  of  hie  eaolMnfe  notUng  material  ooouied.  the 
leepeotive  armiee  being  eonfined  to  minor  operatione,  prodooed  1^  the  pnneot  of  peaee. 
While  a  primer  in  Charieeton,  Waehington  became  acquainted  w&h  Miae  EUfioC,  a 
jonng  la^  in  whom  concentred  the  miited  attraetMoe  of  reepeetaUe  deeeent*  opoleoeeb 
poliah,  and  beaoty.  The  gallant  eoldier  eoon  became  enamoied  with  hie  •wiSiijfi  a^. 
^paintanee,  and  afterwardi  married  her. 

Thie  happened  hi  the  epring  of  1789 ;  and  he  eetaUiehed  himeelf  ia  Sooth  Canlfamt 
at  Sandy  Hill,  the  anceetral  eeat  of  hia  wife. 

Waehington  eeeme  to  haTO  deroted  hii  eabee^[nent  yean  to  domeetic  dntiee,  lately 
brsaking  in  open  them  by  attention  to  pobUc  a&ua ;  and  then  only  aa  a  fr^TatMrr  of  the 
state  legielatnre. 

He  pMeemed  a  itoiit  flrame,  being  eix  feet  in  height,  broad,  etiong,  and  coipoleat.  IGe 
oecopatione  and  his  amueemente  applied  to  the  body,  rather  than  to  the  nund ;  to  the 
eoltiTation  of  which  he  did  not  beitow  much  time  or  application,  nor  wee  hie  edoeatioa 
of  the  sort  to  excite  snch  habits,  being  only  ealcnlated  to  fit  a  man  for  the  <^«"»wx» 
bosiness  of  life.  In  temper  he  was  good-homore^,  in  disposition  amiable,  in  heart  m^ 
right,  generous,  and  friendly,  in  manners  lively,  innocent,  and  agieeable. 

His  military  exploits  aonounce  hie  grade  and  character  in  arms.  Bold,  cdHeeled,  and 
peteerering,  he  piefeired  the  heat  of  action  to  the  collection  and  eilting  of  iatelligenoeb 
to  the  calcalatione  and  combinations  of  means  and  meesoree,  and  was  better  fitted  bt 
the  field  of  battle,  than  for  the  drudgery  of  camp  and  the  waichAilMes  of  prqiafatiBn. 
Kind  to  his  soldiers,  his  system  of  discipline  was  rather  lax,  and  eometimea  eoljootod 
him  to  injoriooe  coneeqnencee,  when  doee  to  a  aagackras  and  Ti^^iiant  adfetaaiy. 

The  Weshingt<m  fomily  emigrated  firom  Englanid,  and  eettled  m  Vii|^inia»  always  la. 
qiectable  and  respected.  The  consanffuinity  m  its  nomeroos  ramifications  ia  imoNad 
m  donbt ;  bat  it  k  generally  belie?ed  that  thsy  sprang  from  the  same  sonroa. 

Lieot-Col.  Weshingtoa  was  eeleclsd  by  hie  illaetrioas  reUtkm  when  he  aeoapted  tiM 
aommand  of  the  army,  dnring  the  ptaridency  of  Mr.  Adams,  ae  one  of  hie  etafl^  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  a  decided  proof  of  the  high  Taloe  attached  by  the  beet 
Jodge  in  America  to  his  military  talents. 

Leading  a  life  of  honor,  of  benevolence,  and  hospitality,  in  the  bosom  of  hie  fiunily 
and  friendi,  during  which,  until  its  last  two  years,  he  enjoyed  high  health,  thia  gallant 
soldier  died,  after  a  tedious  indisposition,  leaving  a  widow,  and  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
the  only  issue  of  hie  marriage. 


SURRY. 

SuRRT  was  formed  in  1652 :  it  measures  each  way  about  18 
miles.  The  James  runs  on  its  northern,  and  the  Blackwater  River 
on  a  portion  of  its  southern  line.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  2,557, 
slaves  2,853,  free  colored  1,070 ;  total,  6,480. 

The  C.  H.  is  situated  5  miles  s.  of  James  River,  and  55  south- 
easterly from  Richmond.  There  is  in  this  county,  on  or  near  the 
James,  an  antique  mansion,  called  ^'  Bacon's  Castle,''  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  once  fortified  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  leculer  of 
^the  Rebellion"  in  1676.  On  what  ground  this  supposition  rests, 
we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
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SUSSEX. 

Sussex  was  formed  in  1754,  from  Surry:  it  is  about  32  miles 
long,  and  18  wide.  The  rail-road  from  Petersburg  to  Weldon,  N. 
C,  runs  through  a  portion  of  it  on  the  west  The  Nottoway  runs 
centrally  through  it,  and  the  Blackwater  forms  a  part  of  its  ne. 
boundary.  About  500,000  pounds  of  cotton  are  annually  produced 
in  the  county.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  3,584,  slaves  6,384,  free  col- 
ored 811;  total,  11,229. 

The  C.  H.  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  48  miles  sse. 
of  Richmond. 


TAYLOR. 

Tatlor  was  formed  Jan.  19th,  1844,  from  Harrison,  Barbour^ 
and  Marion,  and  named  from  John  Taylor  of  Caroline.  Williams- 
port,  sometimes  called  Prunty  Town,  is  the  county-seat.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  ferry  across  Tygart's  Valley  River,  209  miles  north- 
westerly from  Richmond,  and  18  ne.  by  e.  from  Clarksburg.  It 
contains  3  stores,  1  Methodist  and  1  Baptist  church,  and  about  30 
dwellings.  Rector  College,  an  institution  founded  in  1839,  is  lo- 
cated here ;  it  had,|Lby  the  census  of  1840,  110  students. 

As  this  county  has  been  so  recently  formed,  we  are  unable  to 
give  its  statistics  or  geographical  boundaries,  and  the  counties  from 
which  it  has  been  formed  have,  in  those  particulars,  been  described 
in  this  volume  as  though  it  had  no  existence. 


TAZEWELL. 

Tazewell  was  formed  in  1799,  from  Russell  and  Wythe,  and 
named  from  Henry  Tazewell,  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  from 
1794  to  1799.  It  is  60  miles  long,  with  a  mean  width  of  25 
miles.  The  Tug  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  runs  on  part  of  the  northern 
border ;  the  Clinch  River  rises  near  Jefiersonville,  and  the  Great 
Kanawha  receives  many  branches  from  the  eastern  section  of  the 
county.  It  is  traversed  by  mountains,  some  of  which  rise  to  an 
immense  height ;  the  chief  are.  Clinch,  Rich,  East  River,  and  Paint 
Lick.  Between  some  of  them  are  beautiful  valleys,  of  a  blacky- 
deep  soil,  very  fertile.  Abb's  Valley,  a  delightful  tract,  10  miles 
long,  and  about  40  rods  wide,  with  no  stream  running  through  it, 
and  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  possesses  a  soil  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  It  derives  its  name  from  Absalom  Looney,  a  hunter,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  white  person  ever  in  it.  Inex- 
haustible quarries  of  limestone  exist  in  the  county,  and  .extensive 


beds  (rf  enwllent  ooaL  Hi*  prin^pat  itq^M  an  estde,  boi*a« 
lug*,  feadien,  tow  and  flax  linen,  beoawaZiKfaiMiiKtMnoea  nalnf 
root,  &o^  dto.  The  mean  height  of  the  anu>le  toil  ia  abott  9Jt09 
Ibet  above  the  level  of  the  ooean.  P^  in!  IBM^  -mUHm  Si^mt 
davet  n6..«olored  S8 ;  total,  e,8»0.     ' 


Jefieraonville,  the  connty-seat,  is  2S4  miles  southwesterly  from 
Richmond,  and  30  west  of  Wythe  C.  H.  It  is  situated  on  the  sooth 
aide  of  Clinch  River,  one  mile  from  its  bank,  and  contains  1  church, 
3  stores,  and  about  25  dwellings.  Burke's  Garden,  10  miles  b.  of 
JefTersonville,  is  a  remarkable  spot  It  is  completely  surrounded 
by  Clinch  mountain,  except  a  narrow  pass,  throngh  which  fiows 
Wolf  creek.  It  is  11  miles  long,  and  5  wide,  and  ia  a  beantiM 
and  perfect  level ;  the  soil  is  naturally  fertile.  A  post-office  is  in 
it,  and  the  settlement  contains  a  chorcn  and  about  SOO  inhabitants. 

It  was  late  in  a  November  evening  that  we  ascended  the  loftf 
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Clinch  mountain,  after  leaving  Tazewell  C.  H.  for  Abingdon,  and 
put  up  for  the  night  at  a  miserable  hut  on  its  sunmiit.  The  next 
morning  the  sun  shone  bright  and  clear  as  we  buckled  on  our  knap- 
sack and  resumed  our  journey  through  a  light  snow  which  cov- 
ered the  mountain-road  that  winds  with  great  steepness  down  the 
declivity.  In  about  half  a  mile  was  presented  a  scene  of  which  none 
but  a  painting  in  the  highest  style  of  art  can  convey  an  adequate 
impression.  The  whole  of  a  vast  landscape  was  filled  with  a  sea 
of  mountains  beyond  mountains,  in  an  apparently  interminable 
continuity.  Near,  were  huge  mountains,  dark  and  frowning,  in 
the  desolation  of  winter.  Beyond,  they  assumed  a  deep  blue  color, 
and  then  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  far  away  in  the  horizon — 
fifty  or  sixty  miles — their  jagged  outlines  were  softened  by  distance, 
and  sky  and  mountain  met  and  mingled  in  the  same  light  ceru- 
lean hue.  Not  a  clearing  was  to  be  seen — not  even  a  solitary 
smoke  from  some  cabin  curled  up  the  intervening  valleys  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  man.    It  was — 

"A -wild  and  lonely  regiou,  where,  retired 
From  little  scenes  of  art,  great  Nature  dwelt 
In  awfol  solitude." 


From  a  worthy  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
we  have  received  the  following  account  of  the  captivity  and  cfe- 
stmction  of  the  Moore  family^  by  the  Indians,  a  few  years  after  the 
close  of  the  revolution : 

James  Moore,  Jr.,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rutherford,  of  Scot- 
land; the  latter  being  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Alletn,  the  author  of  the 
**  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted."  Mr.  Moore*s  parents  were  among  those  who,  during  the 
persecutions  under  Charles  I.,  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  the 
descendants  of  whom,  in  this  country,  come  under  the  general  name  of  "  Scotch  Irish.*' 
From  Ireland  he  emigrated  to  Virginia,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Rockbridge  county, 
on  Walker's  creek.  There  he  married  Jane  Walker,  and  there  James  Moore,  Uie  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  bom.  When  the  latter  grew  up  he  married  Martha  Podge,  of  the 
same  county,  and  settled  near  the  Natural  Bridge,  at  a  place  long  known  as  *<  Newel*t 
Tavern."  There  his  three  oldest  children,  John,  James,  and  Joseph,  were  bom.  About 
the  year  1775,  he  removed  to  what  is  now  Tazewell  county,  and  settled  in  Abb's  valley, 
on  the  waters  of  Blue  Stone,  a  branch  of  New  River.  He  was  induced  to  emigrate  to 
that  country  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  and  its  adaptedness  to  raising  stock. 
There,  with  the  aid  of  an  old  Englishman  whose  name  was  John  Simpson,  he  erected 
his  cabin  ;  and  with  his  pious  wife,  both  being  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  he 
erected  his  altar  to  God,  cleared  a  piece  of  ground,  and  there  resided  with  his  family 
until  they  were  destroyed ;  frequently  going  into  a  fort,  which  was  almost  every  summer. 
The  first  of  his  family  who  was  captured  was  James,  his  second  son,  a  lad  in  the  14th 
year  of  his  a^e.  This  occurred  September  7th,  1784.  Mr.  Moore,  the  captive,  who  is 
still  living,  gives  this  account  of  that  event : 

My  faUier  had  sent  me  to  a  waste  plantation,  about  2^  miles  distant,  to  catch  a  horse 
on  which  I  might  go  to  mill.  As  we  lived  about  12  miles  from  the  mill,  and  the  road 
for  the  whole  d^tance  thither  leading  through  a  dreary  wilderness,  I  had  frequently  to 
come  home  a  considerable  part  of  the  way  after  night,  when  it  was  very  dark.  Being 
accustomed  to  this,  I  set  out  for  the  horse  without  the  least  intimidation,  or  apprehension 
of  danger.  But  notwithstanding  this,  I  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half  the  distance 
to  the  field,  before  a  sudden  dreiul,  or  panic,  came  on  me.  The  appearance  of  the  Indian 
who  took  me  was  presented  to  my  mind,  although  at  the  tune  I  did  not  think  of  an 
Indian,  but  rather  that  some  wild  animal  in  human  shape  would  devour  me.  Such  was 
my  alazm  that  I  went  on  trembling,  frequently  looking  back,  expecting  to  see  it    Indeed 
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I  would  h>ye  retonted  boms,  bnl  for  Iha  tear  Ibst  nilh  ne^  in  (x«M  m^  mW  wm^^ 
be  (liDpleiued,  anil  pcihapa  »ead  mc  back.  I  llieiefore  proce^deil  on  until  I  caiot  nut 
the  licld,  whoD  Buddenl;  thive  Indisns  fptang  from  behind  a  log,  one  of  whom  laid  hold 
of  me.  B^ing  much  nlanned  Ht  Ihi^  timp  wilh  tho  apprchaofiioD  of  being  dciToarrd,  mad 
believing  this  lo  ba  ihe  animal  I  had  dreaded,  I  screamed  willi  all  raj  inighl.  The  Id- 
dian  who  had  hold  of  ms  laid  his  hand  on  my  he^d,  and,  in  the  Indian  language,  told 
me  to  hu*.  Looking  him  in  the  face,  and  perceiving  Ihat  it  was  an  Indian,  1  fdt  gr^tdj 
ivlievrd.  and  apoko  out  aloud,  "  It  ia  an  Indian,  wli;  nfed  I  fear ;"  and  Ihooghl  to  mj- 
Mlf,  "  AU  Ihat  ia  in  It  ia,  1  will  have  to  go  lo  Ihe  tihavnw  towna."  In  thii  eompuij 
there  wore  only  lliree  Indiana,  a  father  and  aon,  and  one  other ;  the  former  bearing  ttis 
name  of  Ihe  "  Black  Wolf,"  a  middlcuged  man,  of  Ihe  moat  stem  countenance  I  cvtt 
beheld,  about  six  feet  high,  haying  a  black  beard.  The  olhera  I  Bappoae  were  nbool  13 
y«ani  of  age,  and  all  of  Ihe  Shawnee  tribe  I  belonged  to  the  Black  Wolf,  who  had 
oaplurcd  me.  We  inimediatelj  proceeded  lo  an  old  caluni  near  to  which  were  the  horses 
Hera  we  made  a  halt,  and  Ihe  old  Wolf  told  me  Id  catch  the  boisea,  and  gave  mo  aoma 
aalt  for  that  purpoae.  My  object  was  lo  catch  one  and  maiial.  and  make  my  eacape  ; 
bul  autpecling  my  intention,  ae  oftpn  as  1  would  get  hold  of  a  horae  Ibey  vinild  eoma 
running  op,  and  idii*  senre  him  away.  Finding  that  I  could  not  gel  a  horae  for  mymil. 
'  '  od  no  wish,  and  did  not  Iry  lo  catch  one  for  tbein,  aud  ao,  after  a  few  efTorta,  abas- 
ed the  allempt.  This  1  suppose  wai  about  one  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon.  The  lodisia 
D  went  into  a  thicket  where  were  concealed  their  kettle  and  blankets,  after  which  w» 
nediately  proceeded  on  ourjoaraey.  I  a  consequence  of  [he  high  weodi,  green  bdeia, 
loga,  and  the  sleep  and  nioonlainoua  cbaracUir  of  the  country,  the  walking  wsa  very 
taWioua,  and  we  travelled  that  evening  onl;  about  8  niitea.  The  two  yonngei  Indiua 
runt  before,  myaelf  neil,  with  the  nid  Wolf  in  tlic  rear.  If  marka  were  made,  he  would 
arefully  remove  them  with  his  tomahawk.  1  frcqacnlly  broke  buihes,  which  he  diseot- 
orcd,  and  ahook  hii  tomahawk  over  my  head  lo  let  me  know  llie  consequences  if  I  did 


jdnrinyoDtwIwlajoiiiiiej.    ItWMha^b«d,wd  Aiin.*iidliitBad«dlaHpi4r 

that  tlu^ bad  tMittenn.    Tliiiii  ml Ii  In  miiil  Jl  m  niiniiiiiil  ii  it whw  if 

prMMMn.  Itkdiabnot  fton  UiclririMiaitwlMa  thajhaTaao^paifiidtnlhiawBjitMA 
be  known  at  &r  ai  the  whoop  is  hsard,  whether  Ihey  have  prisonen  at  icalpa,  aod  alio 
the  number.  But  to  retiun,  the  ni^t  was  rainy.  We  lay  down  in  a  laurel  thicket, 
without  food  or  fire.  Previous  to  this,  the  old  Wolf  had  aearcbed  me  carefully,  tc  sea 
whether  I  had  a  knife.  After  this  he  tied  one  end  of  a  leading-haller  very  tightly  aronnd 
my  neck,  and  wrapped  the  other  eud  around  hii  hand,  so  as  lo  make  it  secure,  as  well 
as  very  difficult  for  me  to  get  away  without  waking  him.  No  twilha  landing  my  Bituatiaa 
was  thus  dreary,  gloomy,  and  distressing,  I  was  not  altogether  prevented  from  alaep. 
Indeed,  I  suppose  few  piiaoneia  were  ever  more  resigned  to  their  fate.  The  next  mom- 
iag  we  resumed  our  journey  about  daybreak,  and  continued  down  Tuc  creek  about  two 
milea,  until  we  reached  the  main  ridge  of  Tug  mountain,  along  which  we  descended 
until  we  came  to  Maxwell's  Gap.*  At  this  place  the  old  Wolf  went  ofl*  and  bnogfat 
In  a  middte-elied  Dutch-oven,  which  had  been  secreted  on  their  former  expedition.  TIm 
carriage  of  tbia  wa«  assigned  to  me.  At  first  it  was  fastened  to  my  back,  bat  after  suf- 
fering much  I  threw  it  down,  aaying  I  would  cany  it  no  more.  Upon  this  the  old  WoU 
placed  down  his  bundle  and  tola  me  to  cany  it,  but  on  finding  that  I  coold  not  hft  it  I 
became  more  reconciled,  look  up  the  oven  again,  and  after  some  days  filled  it  with  leavea, 
and  carried  it  with  moro  ease.  We  continued  on  the  aame  ridge  the  whole  of  that  day, 
and  encamped  on  it  at  night  In  the  evening  there  came  on  a  rain,  and  the  aon  of  the 
Black  Wolf  pulled  oS'mj  hat.  This  I  resented,  struck  him,  and  took  it  from  him.  Ha 
then  showed  me  by  signs  that  with  it  he  wished  to  protect  his  ennlock  frooi  the  rain. 
I  then  permitted  him  to  have  it,  and  alter  the  rain  he  returned  iL  For  three  days  w« 
travelled  without  sustenance  of  any  kind,  save  some  water  in  which  poplar  bark  had  been 
steeped.  On  the  4th  day  we  killed  a  buflalo,  took  out  the  paunch,  cul  it  open,  rinsed  it 
a  little  in  the  water,  cut  it  up,  and  put  it  into  the  kettle  with  mnne  pieces  of  the  flesti, 
and  mode  broth.    Of  this  we  drank  heartily,  without  eating  any  of  the  meat.     After 
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night  we  made  another  kettle  of  broth,  bat  ate  no  meat    This  ia  Indian  policy  after 
fasting. 

I  traTelled  the  whole  route  barefooted  ;  the  consequence  was  that  I  had  three  stone- 
bruises  on  each  foot,  and  at  this  time  my  sufferings  were  very  great.  Frequently  I 
would  walk  over  rattlesnakes,  but  was  not  permitted  to  kill  any,  the  Indians  considermg 
them  their  friends. 

Some  few  days  after  this,  we  killed  a  bufialo  that  was  very  fat,  and  dried  as  much  of 
the  meat  as  lasted  us  for  several  days.  After  this  we  killed  deer  and  bufialoes  as  our 
wants  required,  until  we  reached  their  towns,  near  what  is  now  called  Chillicothe,  in 
Ohio,  just  20  days  from  the  time  we  set  out  We  croesed  the  Ohio  between  the  mouth 
of  Guyandot  and  Big  Sandy,  on  a  raft  made  of  dry  logs,  and  tied  together  with  grape, 
vines.  On  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  we  remained  one  day.  Here  they  made  pictures  to  rep- 
resent  three  Indians,  and  me  their  prisoner.  Near  this  place  the  old  Wolf  went  off  and 
procured  some  bullets  which  he  had  secreted. 

When  we  came  near  the  towns  the  Indians  painted  themselves  black,  but  did  not 
paint  me.  This  was  an  omen  of  my  safety.  I  was  not  taken  directly  into  the  town, 
but  to  the  residence  of  Wolf's  half^ister,  to  whom  I  was  sold  for  an  old  horse.  The 
reason  why  I  was  not  taken  directly  to  the  town,  was,  I  suppose,  1st,  because  it  was  a 
time  of  peace  ;  2dly,  that  I  n&ight  be  saved  from  running  the  gauntlet,  which  was  the 
case  with  prisoners  taken  in  war.  Shortly  after  I  was  sold,  my  mistress  left  me  entirely 
alone  for  several  days  in  her  wigwam,  leaving  a  kettle  of  hommony  for  me  to  eat  In  this 
solitary  situation  I  first  began  to  pray,  and  call  upon  God  for  mercy  and  deliverance, 
and  found  great  relief.  Having  cast  my  burdens  on  the  Lord,  I  would  arise  from  my 
knees  and  go  off  cheerfully.  I  had  been  taught  to  pray.  My  father  prayed  in  his 
family ;  and  I  now  found  the  benefit  of  the  religious  instruction  and  example  I  had 
enjoyed. 

On  one  occasion  while  on  our  journey,  I  was  sent  some  distance  for  water.  Suppo- 
sing  that  I  was  entirely  out  of  view,  I  gave  vent  to  my  feelings,  and  wept  abundantly. 
The  old  Indian,  however,  had  watched  me,  and  noticing  tlie  marks  of  tears  on  my 
cheeks,  he  shook  his  tomahawk  over  my  head  to  let  me  know  I  must  not  do  so  again. 
Their  object  in  sending  me  off,  was,  I  suppose,  to  see  whether  I  would  attempt  to  escape, 
as  the  situation  appeared  favorable  for  that  purpose.  After  this  I  was  no  longer  fastened 
with  a  halter. 

In  about  two  weeks  after  I  was  sold,  my  mistress  sent  me,  with  others,  on  a  hunting 
excursion.  In  this  we  were  very  unsuccessful.  The  snow  being  knee-deep,  my  blanket 
too  short  to  cover  me,  and  having  very  little  other  clothing,  my  sufferings  from  hunger 
and  cold  were  intense.  Often  after  having  lain  down,  and  drawn  up  my  feet  to  get 
them  under  the  blanket,  I  became  so  benumbed  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
straighten  myself  again.  Early  in  the  morning  the  old  Indian  would  build  up  a  large  fire, 
and  make  me  and  the  young  Indians  plunpre  all  over  in  cold  water.  This,  I  think,  was 
of  great  benefit,  as  it  prevented  us  from  takifkg  cold. 

When  we  returned  from  hunting  in  the  spring,  the  old  man  gave  roe  up  to  Capt 
Elliot,  a  trader  from  Detroit  But  my  mistress,  on  learning  this,  became  very  angry, 
threatened  Elliot,  and  got  me  back. 

Some  time  in  April,  there  was  a  dance  at  a  town  about  two  miles  from  where  I  resided. 
This  I  attended,  in  company  with  the  Indian  to  whom  I  belonged.  Meeting  with  a 
French  trader  from  Detroit,  by  the  name  of  Batest  Arioroe,  who  took  a  fancy  to  me  on 
account  of  my  resemblance  to  one  of  his  sons,  he  bought  me  for  50  dollars  in  Indian 
money.*  Before  leaving  the  dance  I  met  with  a  Mr.  Sherlock,  a  trader  from  Ky., 
who  had  formerly  been  a  prisoner  to  this  same  tribe  of  Indians,  and  who  had  rescued  a 
lad  by  the  name  of  Moffit,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians  on  the  head  of  the 
Clinch,  and  whose  father  was  an  intimate  and  particular  friend  of  my  father's.t  I  re- 
quested Mr.  Sherlock  to  write  to  my  father,  through  Mr.  Moffit,  informing  him  of  my 
captivity,  and  that  I  had  been  purchased  by  a  French  trader,  and  was  gone  to  Detroit 
This  letter,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  father  received,  and  that  it  gave  him  the  first  infor- 
mation of  what  had  become  of  me. 

But  we  must  pause  in  this  narrative,  to  notice  the  destruction  and  captivity  of  the 
remaining  part  of  Mr.  Moore's  family. 

There  being  only  a  few  families  in  the  part  of  Va.  where  Mr.  Moore  resided,  the 
Indians  from  the  Shawanee  towns  made  frequent  incursions  upon  them.    Consequently 

*  Thk  coniif ted  of  silver  brooclief,  crossM,  kc 

t  Mr.  Mofflt  had  removed  te  Ky.,  and  wss  thea  Uviag  there. 
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most  of  the  families  rotmmed  to  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  what  is  mow  Bioot- 
gomery  cc,  &c.*  bat  Mr.  Moore  still  remained.  Soch  was  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  adaptedness  of  the  eountry  to  graziDg,  that  Mr.  M.  kept  about  100  bead  of  hones, 
and  a  good  stock  of  cattle,  which  principally  wintered  themselves.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  1786,  early  in  the  morning,  a  gang  of  horses  had  come  in  from  the  range  to  the 
lick-blocks,  about  100  yards  from  the  house,  and  Mr.  Moore  had  gone  oat  to  salt  them. 
Two  men  also,  who  were  living  with  him,  had  gone  out,  and  were  reaping^  wheat.  The 
Indians,  about  30  in  number,  who  were  lying  in  ambush,  watching  the  hooae,  snpposiag 
tliat  all  the  men  were  absent,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and  nuhod  forwaiS 
with  all  roeed.  As  they  advanced  they  commenced  firing,  and  killed  two  of  the  children, 
vii.  William  and  Rebecca,  who  were  retmning  from  the  spring,  and  Alexander  in  the 
yard.  Mr.  Moore  attempted  to  get  to  the  house,  but  finding  it  surrounded,  ran  past  it 
through  a  small  pasture  in  which  the  house  stood.  When  he  reached  the  Ibnoe  he  made 
a  halt,  and  was  shot  through  with  seven  bullets.  The  Indians  said  he  might  haie 
escaped  if  ho  had  not  stopped  on  the  fence.  After  he  was  shot  he  ran  about  40  yards, 
and  fell.  He  was  then  scalped  by  the  Indians,  and  afterwards  buried  by  the  whites  at 
the  place  where  the  body  lay,  and  where  his  grave  may  yet  be  seen.  It  was  thoogfal 
that  when  he  saw  his  family  about  to  be  massacred,  without  the  possibility  of  rendering 
them  assistance,  he  chose  to  share  a  like  fate.  There  were  two  fierce  dogs,  which 
fought  like  heroes  until  the  fiercest  one  was  killed.  The  two  men  who  were  reaping, 
hearing  the  alarm,  and  seeing  the  house  surrounded,  fled,  and  alarmed  the  settlemenL 
At  that  time  the  nearest  family  was  distant  6  miles.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given, 
Mm.  Mooro  and  Martha  Ivins^  bairod  the  door,  but  this  was  of  no  avaiL  There  was 
uo  man  in  the  house  at  the  time  except  John  Simpson,  the  old  Englishman  almdj 
alluded  to,  and  he  was  on  the  loft  sick,  and  in  bed.  'l^cre  were  five  or  six  guns  in  the 
house,  but  having  been  shot  olF  the  evening  before,  they  were  then  empty.  It  was  in. 
tended  to  have  loaded  them  after  breakfast.  Martha  Ivins  took  two  of  them  and  went 
up  stairs  where  Simpson  was,  and  handing  them  to  him,  told  him  to  shoot.  He  looked 
up,  hut  had  been  shot  in  the  head  through  a  crack,  and  was  then  near  hia  end.  The 
Indians  then  proceeded  to  cut  down  the  door,  which  they  soon  eflTccted.  During  this  time 
Martha  Ivins  went  to  the  far  end  of  the  house,  lifted  up  a  loose  plank,  and  went  under 
the  floor,  and  requested  Polly  Moore,  (then  eight  years  of  age,)  who  had  the  youngest 
child,  called  Margaret,  in  her  arms,  (which  was  crying,)  to  set  the  child  down  and 
come  under.  Polly  looked  at  the  child,  clasped  it  to  her  breast,  and  determined  to  share 
its  fate.  The  Indians  having  broken  into  the  house,  took  Mrs.  Moore  and  her  children, 
viz. :  John,  Jane,  Polly,  and  Pcgp:y,  prisonerB,  and  having  taken  every  thing  that  suited 
them,  they  set  it  and  the  other  buildinjrs  on  fire,  and  then  went  away.  Martha  Ivins 
remained  under  the  floor  a  short  time,  and  then  came  out  and  hid  herself  under  a  log 
that  lay  across  a  branch  not  far  from  the  liouse.  The  Indians  having  tarried  a  short 
time  with  the  view  of  catching  horses,  one  of  them  walked  across  tliis  log,  sat  down  on 
the  end  of  it,  and  beg^an  to  fix  his  pun-lock.  Miss  Ivins  8up|>08injj  tliat  she  was  discovered, 
and  that  he  was  preparing  to  shoot  her,  came  out  and  pave  he  rscll"  up.  At  this  he 
seemed  much  pleased.  They  then  set  out  for  their  towns.  Perceiving;  that  John  Moore 
was  a  boy  weak  in  body  and  mind,  and  unable  to  travel,  tlicy  killed  him  the  first  day. 
The  babe  they  took  two  or  three  days,  but  it  being  fretful,  on  account  of  a  wound  it  liad 
received,  they  dashed  its  brains  out  against  a  tree.  They  then  moved  on  with  haste  to 
their  towns.  For  some  time  it  was  usual  to  tic  very  securely  each  of  the  prisouers  at 
night,  and  for  a  warrior  to  lie  beside  each  of  them  with  tomaliawk  in  hand,  so  that  in 
case  of  pursuit  the  jirisuners  might  be  speedily  dispatched.  Their  manner  of  travelling 
was  very  much  like  tliat  described  by  James  Moore.  Not  unfroquenlly  they  were 
several  days  without  food,  and  when  they  killed  game,  their  habit  was  to  make 
broth  as  described  by  him.  When  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Scioto,  they  carefully 
})ointed  out  to  Mrs.  Moore  and  the  prisoners,  the  hieroglyphics  mentioned  in  the  narra- 
tive of  James  Moore.  When  they  reached  their  town,  (which  was  the  one  to  which  James 
Mooro  had  been  taken,)  they  were  snon  assembled  in  council,  when  an  old  man  made 
a  long  speech  to  them  dissuading  them  from  war ;  but  at  the  close  of  it  the  warriors 
pliook  their  heads,  and  retired.  This  old  man  afterwards  took  Polly  Moore  into  his 
family,  where  he  and  his  wife  seemed  greatly  to  commiserate  her  situation,  and  showed 
all  ))osHible  kindness. 

Shortly  after  they  reached  the  towns,  'Mtb.  Moore  and  her  daughter  Jane  were  put  to 
death,  being  burned  and  tortured  at  the  stake.     This  lasted  some  time,  during  which 

*  MIhs  Ivins  was  livine  In  iho  fmiily  at  tho  time,  helping  them  to  spin ;  Joseph  Mwre,  another  son 
was  ia  Ilockhridgc  co.,  go\n\'  to  school. 
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•he  manifested  the  utmost  Christian  fortitude,  and  bore  it  without  a  mnnnar— at  inter- 
vals conversing  with  her  daughter  Polly  and  Martha  I  vine,  and  expressing  great  anxiety 
for  the  monient  to  arrive  when  her  soul  should  wing  its  way  to  the  boeom  of  her 
Saviour.  At  length  an  old  squaw,  more  humane  thau  the  rest,  dispatched  her  with  a 
tomahawk.* 

This  tribe  of  Indians  proving  very  troublesome  to  the  whites,  it  was  repeatedly  con. 
templated  to  send  an  expedition  against  their  town.  This  it  is  probable  Martha  Ivins  in 
some  measure  postponed,  by  sending  communications  through  the  traders,  urging  the 
probable  fate  of  the  prisoners,  if  it  were  done  immediately.  In  November,  two  years 
afterwards,  however,  such  an  expedition  did  go  out  The  Indians  were  aware  of  it 
from  about  the  time  it  started,  aiid  when  it  drew  near  tiicy  concealed  what  they  could 
not  carry  off,  and  with  the  prisoners,  deserted  their  towns.  About  this  time  Polly  Moore 
had  serious  thoughts  of  concealing  herself  until  the  arrival  of  the  whites ;  but  fearing 
the  consequences  of  a  greater  delay  in  their  arrival  than  she  might  anticipate,  she 
did  not  attempt  it 

Late  in  November,  however,  the  expedition  did  arrive,  and  after  having  burned  their 
towns,  destroyed  their  com,  &c.,  returned  home.  After  this  the  Indians  returned  to 
their  towns ;  but  winter  having  set  in,  and  finding  themselves  without  houses  or  food, 
they  were  greatly  dispirited,  and  went  to  Detroit,  where,  giving  themselves  up  to  great  ex- 
cess in  drinking,  they  sold  Polly  Moore  to  a  man  who  lived  in  or  near  a  little  village  by 
the  name  of  French  Town,  near  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie,  for  half  a  gallon  mnua. 
Though  at  this  time  the  winter  was  very  severe,  the  released  captive  had  nothing  to 
protect  her  feet  but  a  pair  of  deerskin  moccasins,  and  the  state  of  her  other  clothing  will 
presently  appear.     But  it  is  now  time  to  resume  the  narrative  of  James  Moore. 

**  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ariome  were  to  me  parents  indeed.  They  treated  me  like  one  of  thtir 
own  sons.  I  ate  at  their  table,  and  slept  with  their  sons  in  a  good  feather-bed.  They 
always  gave  me  good  counsel,  and  advised  me,  (particularly  Mrs.  Ariome,)  not  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  returning  to  my  friends.  I  worked  on  the  farm  with  his  sons,  and  occasion- 
ally assisted  him  in  his  trading  expeditions.  We  traded  at  diffisrent  places,  and  some- 
times went  a  considerable  distance  into  the  country.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  four 
young  Indians  began  to  boast  of  their  bravery,  and  among  other  things  said  that  one 
Indian  could  whip  four  white  men.  This  provoked  me,  and  I  told  them  that  I  could 
whip  all  four  of  them.  They  immediately  attacked  me  ;  but  Mr.  Ariome  hearing  tho 
noise,  came  and  took  mc  away.  This  I  consider  a  kind  Providence ;  for  the  Indians  ara 
very  unskilful  in  boxing,  and  in  tliis  manner  of  fighting,  I  could  easily  have  whipped 
all  of  them ;  but  when  they  began  to  find  themselves  worsted,  I  expected  them  to  at. 
tack  me  with  clubs,  or  some  other  weapon,  and  if  so,  had  laid  my  plans  to  kill  them  all 
with  a  knife  which  I  had  concealed  in  my  belt,  mount  a  fleet  horse  which  was  close  at 
hand,  and  escape  to  Detroit 

**  It  was  on  one  of  these  trading  expeditions  that  I  first  heard  of  the  destruction  of 
father's  family.  This  I  learned  through  a  Shawnee  Indian  with  whom  I  had  been  ac- 
quainted when  I  lived  with  them,  and  who  was  one  of  the  party  on  that  oceasion.  I  re- 
ceived this  information  some  time  in  the  same  summer  after  it  occurred.  In  the  follow- 
ing winter  I  learned  that  my  sister  Polly  had  been  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Stogwell,  an 
American  by  birth,  but  unfriendly  to  the  American  cause.  He  was  a  man  of  bad  char- 
acter— an  unfeeling  wretch — and  treated  my  sister  with  great  unkindness.  At  that  time 
he  resided  a  considerable  distance  from  me.  When  I  heard  of  my  sister,  I  immediately 
prepared  to  go  and  see  her ;  but  as  it  was  then  in  the  dead  of  wmter,  and  the  journey 
would  have  been  attended  with  great  difficulties,  on  being  told  by  Mr.  S.  that  he  intended 
to  remove  to  the  neighborhood  where  I  resided  in  the  following  spring,  I  declined  it 
When  I  heard  that  Mr.  Stogwell  had  removed,  as  was  contemplated,  I  immediately  went 
to  see  her.  I  found  her  in  the  most  abject  condition,  almost  naked,  being  clothed  with 
only  a  few  dirty  and  tattered  rags,  exhibiting  to  my  mind  an  object  of  pity  indeed.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  my  feelings  on  that  occasion ;  sorrow  and  joy  were  both  com. 
bined  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  feelings  of  my  sister  were  similar  to  my  own.  On  be- 
ing advised,  I  applied  to  tho  commanding  officer  at  Detroit,  informing  him  of  her  treat, 
ment,  with  the  hope  of  effecting  her  release.  I  went  with  Mr.  Simon  Giity  to  Col. 
McKee,  the  superintendent  for  the  Indians,  who  had  Mr.  Stogwell  brought  to  trial  to 
answer  to  the  complaint  against  him.    But  I  failed  to  procure  her  release.    It  was  de- 

*  Jiun»  Moore  sayn  that  he  lesmed  from  Martha  Ivlns  that  the  mnrder  of  these  prifloaeiB  was  cane 
mitted  by  a  porty  of  Cherokee  Indians,  who  were  retnminx  from  a  war  excunion,  in  which  they  hod 
lost  Kome  of  their  party.  That  In  conseqaencs  of  this  they  became  exasperated,  fell  Dpon  the  prtsooMs, 
aad  put  them  to  dvatli. 
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cided,  howeTer,  that  when  an  opportonitj  should  oecnr  for  our  ratarniiig^  to  oor  fijondi^ 
she  should  be  released  without  remuneration.  This  was  ponctuallj  performed  on  appli« 
cation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ivins,  who  had  come  in  search  of  his  sister  Martha,  already  al- 
luded to,  who  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  some  family  in  the  netghborfaood, 
and  was  at  that  time  living  with  a  Mr.  Donaldson,  a  worthy  and  wealthy  Engikh  for- 
mer, and  working  for  herself. 

"  All  being  now  at  liberty,  we  made  preparations  for  our  journey  to  our  distant  friends, 
and  set  out,  I  think,  some  time  in  the  month  of  VOctober,  1789,  it  being  little  more  than 
five  years  from  the  time  of  my  captivity,  and  a  little  more  than  three  years  from  the  time 
of  the  captivity  of  my  sister  and  Martha  Ivins.*  A  trading  boat  coming  down  the 
lakes,  we  obtamed  a  passage  for  myself  and  sister  to  the  Moravian  towns,  a  distance  of 
about  200  miles,  and  on  our  route  to  Pittsburg.  There,  according  to  appointment,  we  met 
with  Mr.  Ivins  and  lus  sister,  the  day  after  our  arrival.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  pro- 
cured three  horses,  and  we  immediately  set  out  for  Pittsburg.  Foitonately  for  us,  a 
party  of  friendly  Indians,  from  these  towns,  were  about  starting  on  a  hunting  excundon, 
and  accompanied  ua  for  a  considerable  distance  on  our  route,  which  was  through  a  wil- 
derness, and  the  hunting-ground  of  an  unfriendly  tribe.  On  one  of  the  nights  during 
our  journey,  we  encamped  near  a  large  party  of  these  hostile  Indians.  The  next  morn- 
ing  four  or  five  of  their  warriors,  painted  red,  came  into  odr  camp.  This  mnch  alarmed 
us.  They  made  many  inquiries,  but  did  not  molest  us,  which  might  not  have  been  the 
case  if  we  had  not  been  in  company  with  other  Indians.  After  this  nothing  occurred 
worthy  of  notice  until  we  reached  Pittsburg.  Probably  we  would  have  reached  Rock- 
bridge that  fall  if  Mr.  Ivins  had  not  unfortunately  got  his  shoulder  dislocated.  In  coo- 
sequence  of  this,  we  remained  until  spring  with  an  uncle  of  his  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burg. Having  expended  nearly  all  his  money  in  travelling,  and  with  the  physician,  he 
left  his  sister,  and  proceeded  on  with  sister  Polly  and  mywif  to  the  house  of  our  unde, 
Wm.  McPhoetus,  about  10  miles  southwest  of  Staunton,  near  the  Middle  River.t  He 
received  from  uncle  Joseph  Moore,  the  administrator  of  father's  estate,  compensation  for 
his  services,  and  afterwards  returned  and  brought  in  liis  sister." 

Here  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Moore  closes.  He  remained  several  years  with  his  friends 
in  Rockbridge  county,  but  subsequently  returned  to  the  plantation  of  his  father,  whcR 
he  still  resides,  having  raised  a  large  family :  himself  a  highly  respectable  member  of  dw 
Methodist  church ;  in  connection  with  which,  also,  are  many  of  lus  children,  and  hif 
brother  Joseph,  who  is  a  resident  of  the  same  county.  Martha  Ivins  married  a  man  hj 
the  name  of  Hummer,  emigrated  to  Indiana,  and  reared  a  family  of  children.  Two  of 
her  sons  are  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  chtirch — one  in  the  presbytery  of  Crawfords- 
ville,  and  the  other  in  the  presbytery  of  Iowa. 

An  incident  in  the  captivity  of  Polly  Moore  has  been  omitted,  too  interesting  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice. 

At  the  time  she  became  a  prisoner,  notwithstanding  her  father,  two  brothers,  and  a 
sister  had  just  been  murdered,  herself  and  the  rest  captured,  and  the  house  set  on  fire, 
she  took  up  two  New  Testaments,  one  of  which  she  kept  the  whole  time  of  her  captivity, 
and  that  too  when  she  was  but  ei^ht  years  of  age.t  She  did  not  long  continue  with  Mr. 
McPhoetus,  but  lived  with  her  uncle  Joseph  Walker,  on  Buffalo  creek,  about  six  miles 
south  of  Lexington,  in  Kockbridjife  county.^  At  the  age  of  twelve  she  was  baptized,  and 
admitted  into  full  communion  with  the  Presbyterian  church.  When  she  grew  up,  she 
married  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  the  same 
county,  and  pastor  of  New  Providence  congregation.  She  became  the  mother  of  eleven 
children.  Of  these,  one  died  in  infancy,  another  while  quite  young,  and  of  the  others, 
one  is  ruling  elder  in  the  church,  another  married  a  pious  physician,  anotlier  a  cler^'- 
man,  five  are  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Virginia,  and  the  remaining  one  is  a  conminai- 
cant  in  the  church.     Her  last  legacy  v.^as  a  Bible  to  each  of  her  children. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  grave-yard  near  New  Providence  church,  14  miles  north  of 
Lexington,  is  the  grave  of  Mary  Moore. 

The  following  tragical  song,  commemorative  of  the  death  and 

*  James  Moore  hnd,  in  the  mean  time,  berome  so  mnch  attached  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Arlonc,  and  es* 
fieclally  to  one  of  his  daughters,  that  he  would  have  been  contented  to  remain  had  It  not  boea  fiir  his 
sister. 

t  This  property  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Geoi^o  Shue.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  McPhoetus  iafimiKd 
the  writer  that  he  remembered  the  time. 

t  The  other  was  stolen  from  hpr  while  w^ith  the  Indians. 

^  This  plantation  was  afterwards  ow<a«d  by  Mr.  John  Donahee,  who  kept  a  tavern.  It  is  now  owaed 
by  a  Mr.  Maffit. 
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captivity  of  the  Moore  family,  was  written  many  years  since,  and 
is  still  much  sung  among  the  mountaineers  of  this  region.  We 
insert  it  as  a  curiosity : 

moore's  lamentation. 

Assist  me  with  words,  Melpomene,  assist  me  with  skill  to  impart 

The  dolorous  sorrow  and  pain  that  dwelt  upon  every  heart, 

When  Moore  and  his  infantile  throne  the  savases  cruel  did  slay. 

His  wife  they  led  captive  along ;  with  mnrmuiing  voice  she  did  say, 

Farewell !  ye  soft  bowers  so  green,  I'll  traverse  these  valleys  no  more. 

Beside  yon  murmuring  stream  lies  bleeding  the  man  I  adore ; 

And  with  him  my  sweet  innocent  babes,  these  liarbarous  Indians  have  slain, 

Were  I  but  in  one  of  their  graves,  then  I  would  be  free  from  my  pain. 

Once  more  on  them  she  cast  her  eyes  and  bade  them  forever  farewell. 

Deep  sobs  from  her  bosom  did  rise,  wliile  she  thus  in  anguish  did  wail. 

The  heathen  her  sorrows  to  crown,  led  her  without  fkirmer  delay, 

A  victim  to  their  Shawnee  towns,  and  now  comes  her  tragical  day. 

A  council  upon  her  was  held,  and  she  was  condemned  for  to  die ; 

On  a  rock  they  a  fire  did  build,  while  she  did  their  torments  espy ; 

With  splints  of  light  wood  they  prepared  to  pierce  in  her  body  all  round, 

Her  flesh  for  to  mangle  and  tear.    With  sorrow  she  fell  to  the  ground. 

But  her  senses  returning  again,  the  mercy  of  God  did  implore. 

"  Tnou  Saviour  that  for  me  wast  slain  and  bathed  in  a  bloody  gore. 

Have  mercy  now  on  me  in  death,  and  Heaven  will  sing  forth  thy  praise 

Soon  as  I  have  yielded  my  breath  in  a  raging  fierv  blaze." 

Then  to  her  destruction  proceeds  each  cruel  blood-thirsty  hell-hound ; 

With  lightwood  they  cause  her  to  bleed,  streaming  from  every  wound. 

The  smoke  (ram  her  body  doth  rise ;  she  begs  for  their  pitv  in  vain : 

These  savages  hear  her  cries,  and  with  dancing  laugh  at  her  pain. 

Three  days  in  this  manner  she  lay,  tormented  and  bleeding  the  while, 

But  God  his  mercy  displayed,  and  on  her  with  pity  did  smile, 

Growing  angry  at  their  cruel  rage  her  soul  would  no  longer  confine. 

Her  torments  ne  soon  assuaged,  and  in  praise  she  her  breath  did  resign. 

Let  each  noble,  valorous  youth,  pity  her  deplorable  end. 

Awhile  from  your  true  loves  part ;  join  me  each  brother  and  friend. 

For  I  have  been  where  cannons  roared  and  bullets  did  rapidly  fly. 

And  yet  I  would  venture  once  more,  the  Bhawneos  to  conquer  or  die. 

Beside  the  above,  we  here  insert  another  song,  derived,  like  the 
other,  from  a  mountain  cabin  in  this  region.  It  was  made  on  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  "  sometimes  called  the  Shawnee  Battle J^ 
(See  Mason  county.) 


y 


Let  us  mind  the  tenth  day  of  October, 
Seventy-four,  which  caused  woe. 

The  Indian  savages  they  did  cover 
The  pleasant  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

The  battle  beginning  in  the  morning. 
Throughout  the  day  it  lashed  sore, 

Till  the  evening  shades  were  returning  down 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Judgment  precedes  to  execution. 
Let  fiune  throughout  all  dangers  go, 

Our  heroes  fought  w^ith  ros<ilQtion 
Upon  the  banJLs  of  the  Oliio. 

Seven  score  lay  dead  and  wounded 
Of  champions  that  did  face  their  f«fe, 


By  which  the  heathen  were  confounded. 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Col.  Lewis  and  some  noble  captains, 
I>id  down  to  death  like  Uriah jro, 

Alas !  their  heads  wound  up  in  napkins, 
Upon  the  iMinks  of  the  Ohio. 

Kings  lamented  their  mighty  fallen 
Upon  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 

And  now  we  mourn  for  brave  Hugh  Allen, 
Far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

O  bless  the  mighty  King  of  Heaven 
For  all  his  wondrous  works  below, 

Who  hath  to  us  the  victory  given, 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 


TYLER. 

Tyler  was  formed  in  1814,  from  Ohio,  and  named  from  John 
Tyler,  gov.  of  Va.  from  1808  to  I8I1,  and  father  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  IS.  It  is  40  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  18 
miles.  This  county  declines  to  the  west  towards  the  Ohio,  and  is 
drained  by  Middle  Island  and  Fishing  creeks,  both  running  through 
the  county  and  emptying  into  the  Ohio.    The  surface  is  exceed* 
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ingly  hilly  and  broken,  bat  the  soil  is  of  a  fair  quality,  and  on  die 
oreek  and  river  bottome,  excellent  About  GOftOO  potutds  of  maple 
eogar  are  annually  produced.  Pop.  in  1840,  whttee  6,854,  alaves 
85,  free  colored  5 ;  total,  6,954. 

Middleboum,  the  county-seat,  is  307  miles  northweateiiy  frcmi 
Richmond,  52  miles  s.  of  Wheeling,  near  the  centre  of  the  coonty, 
on  Middle  Island  creek.  It  contains  3  mercantile  stores,  a  Methodist 
church,  and  about  50  dwellings.  Sistersville,  48  miles  below 
Wheeling,  is  one  of  the  best  landings  on  the  Ohia  This  town 
was  laid  out  in  1814  as  the  county-seat;  but  in  1816  it  was  re- 
moved to  Middlebourn,  9  miles  east  of  here.  It  is  a  flouridiing 
viUage,  containing  4  mercantile  stores  and  about  80  dwellings. 
Martinsville,  at  the  mouth  of  Fishing  creek,  40  miles  below  Wheel- 
ing, contains  1  store  and  about  40  dwellings.  CentreviUe,  utoi^ed 
bn  the  west  bank  of  Middle  Island  creek,  7  miles  b.  of  the  C.  H., 
contains  from  30  to  40  dwellings. 

This  county,  being  upon  the  Ohio  River,  has,  in  common  with 
those  counties  situated  upon  this  great  artery,  a  facility  in  trans- 
porting its  produce  to  market  not  possessed  by  the  country  fur- 
ther inland.  The  introduction  of  steamboats  has  greatly  increased 
these  facilities.  In  the  infancy  of  the  country  every  cqpecies  of 
water-craft  was  employed  in  navigating  this  beautiful  river ;  and 
that  unique  and  hardy  race  that  once  spent  their  lives  upon  its 
waters  have  vanished.  The  graphic  and  lively  picture  given 
below  from  Flint's  Recollections  of^the  lives  of  the  boatmen,  is  now 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our  country : 

The  way  of  life  which  the  boatmen  lead,  is  in  torn  extremely  indolent  and  extremdy 
laborious ;  for  days  together  requiring  little  or  no  effort,  and  attended  with  no  danirer, 
and  then,  on  a  sudden,  laborious  and  hazardous  beyond  Atlantic  navigation.  The  boats 
float  by  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  on  beautiful  spring  mornings,  when  tlie  verdant 
forests,  the  mild  and  delicious  teni)>eratnre  of  the  uir,  the  delightful  azure  of  the  sky,  the 
fine  bottom  on  one  hand  and  the  romantic  bluff  on  the  other,  the  broad  and  smooth  stream 
rolling  calmly  down  the  forest  and  floating  the  boat  gently  onward — all  combine  to  in- 
spire the  youthful  imagination.  The  boatmen  are  dancing  to  the  violin  on  the  deck  of 
their  boat  They  scatter  their  wit  among  the  girls  on  the  shore,  who  come  down  to  the 
water's  edge  to  see  the  pageant  pass.  The  boat  glides  on  until  it  disappears  behind  a 
point  of  wood.  At  this  moment,  perhaps,  the  bugle,  with  which  all  the  boats  are  pro- 
vided, strikes  up  its  notes  in  the  distance  over  the  water.  These  scenes  and  these 
notes,  echoing  from  the  bluflTs  of  tlie  beautiful  Ohio,  have  a  charm  for  the  imagina- 
tion, which,  although  I  have  heard  a  thousand  times  repeated,  and  at  all  hours,  is, 
even  to  me,  always  new  and  always  delightful. 


WARREN. 

Warren  was  formed  in  1836,  from  Frederick  and  Shenandoah : 
it  is  20  miles  long  and  12  wide.  The  Shenandoah  River  runs 
through  it  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  receives  in  its  pas- 
sage the  waters  of  its  North  Fork,  which  enters  it  from  the  west 
There  is  considerable  mountain  land  in  the  sw.  part  of  the  county, 
and  the  surface  is  generally  hilly,  yet  there  is  much  excellent  soil. 
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Pop.  in  1840,  whites  3,851,  slaves  1,434,  free  colored  342  ;  total, 
6,627. 

Front  Royal,  the  county-seat,  is  139  miles  vw.  of  Richmond  and 
20  SE.  of  Winchester,  between  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Blue  Ridge, 
about  a  mile  from  the  former.  It  was  established  in  1788,  on  50 
acres  of  land,  the  property  of  Solomon  Vanmeter,  James  Moore, 
Robert  Haines,  William  Cunningham,  Peter  Halley,  John  Smith, 
Allen  Wiley,  Original  Wroe,  George  Chick,  William  Morris,  and 
Henry  Trout ;  was  laid  into  lots  and  streets,  and  Thomas  Allen, 
Robert  Russell,  William  Headly,  William  Jennings,  John  Hick- 
man, Thomas  Hand,  and  Thomas  Buck,  appointed  trustees.  The 
town  is  neatly  built,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  It 
contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal  church,  5  mer- 
cantile stores,  and  about  400  inhabitants.  About  7  miles  south  of 
this  village  is  a  copper-mine,  which  has  recently  been  opened.  It 
is  conducted  with  spirit,  and  promises  to  be  valuable. ' 

About  three  miles  southwest  of  Front  Royal  is  AllevL8  Cave.  In 
beauty  and  magnificence  it  is  said  to  equal  Weyer's  Cave.  It  ex-  ; 
tends  about  1200  feet.  The  sparry  incrustations  and  concretions 
of  '^Sarah's  Saloon,''  one  of  its  principal  apartments,  presents  a 
gorgeous  scene.  Its  innumerable  cells  and  grottoes  form  a  com- 
plete labyrinth. 


WARWICK. 

Warwick  was  one  of  the  eight  original  shires  into  which  Vir- 
ginia was  divided  in  1034  :  its  extreme  length  is  20,  and  greatest  , 
breadth  5  miles.  It  occupies  a  portion  of  the  narrow  peninsula 
between  York  and  James  Rivers,  the  latter  of  which  forms  its 
southwestern  boundary.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  604,  slaves  831,  free 
colored  21 ;  total,  1,450. 

The  C.  H.  lies  about  3  miles  ni  of  the  James,  and  77  miles  south- 
easterly from  Richmond. 


WASHINGTON. 

Washington  was  formed  in  1776,  from  Fincastle  county :  it  is  40 
miles  long,  and  18  broad.  This  county  occupies  part  of  the  valley 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Clinch  mountains,  and  is  watered  by 
the  North,  Middle,  and  South  Forks  of  Holston,  which  rise  in 
Wythe  and  flow  through  this  county,  dividing  it  into  three  fertile 
valleys.  Gypsum  of  a  superior  quality  abounds,  and  over  60,000 
pounds  of  maple  sugar  are  annually  produced.  Pop.  in  1840, 
whites  11,731,  slaves  2,058,  free  colored  2fe;  total,  13,001. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  Holston,  about  15  miles  si. 
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of  Abingdon,  is  an  ebbing  and  flowing  spring.  At  irregular  inter- 
vals of  from  3  to  4  bonrs,  this  spring,  with  a  rushing  noise,  sends 
forih  a  volume  of  water  in  two  or  three  successive  waves,  wrhea  it 
suddenly  subsides  until  again  agitated  by  this  irregular  tide. 

Westerly  from  Abingdon,  between  Three  Springs  and  the  NorUt 
Fork  of  Holston,  on  Abram's  creek,  in  a  narrow,  gloomy  ravine, 
bounded  by  a  high  perpendicular  ledge,  is  a  waterfall,  ivhich  in  one 
single  leap  descends  perpendicularly  80  feet,  and  then  falls  about 
4U  feet  more  ere  it  reaches  the  bottom ;  the  stream  is  about  20  feet 
wide. 


Emort/  mtd  Htnry  CttUgt, 

Emory  and  Henry  College  is  10  miles  from  Abingdon,  in  a  bean- 
tiful  and  secluded  situation.  It  was  founded  in  1S3^,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Holston  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  is  efficiently  organ- 
ized, and  is  already  exerting  a  salutary  inSuence  upon  the  cause 
of  education  in  bw.  Virginia.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  president, 
Rev.  Charles  Collins,  A.  M.,  who  is  the  professor  of  moral  and 
mental  science,  two  other  professors,  and  a  tutor ;  number  of  pu- 
pils about  125,  including  those  in  the  preparatory  department 
The  name,  Emorj'  and  Henry,  was  given  in  honor  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  the  Rev.  Bishop  Emory  of  the  M.  E.  church.  The 
post-office  of  the  college  is  Glade  Spring. 

Abingdon,  the  county-seat,  is  304  miles  sw.  of  Richmond,  8  n.  of 
the  Tennessee  line,  56  from  Wytheville,  and  130  from  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  This,  by  far  the  most  considerable  and  flourishing  town  in 
8W.  Virginia,  was  established  by  law  in  Oct.  1778,  on  120  acres  of 
land  given  for  the  purpose  by  Thomas  Walker,  Joseph  Black,  and 
Samuel  Briggs,  Esqs.,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
trustees :  Evan  Shelby,  William  Campbell,  Daniel  Smith,  William 
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Edmondson,  Robert  Craig,  and  Andrew  Willoaghby.  The  town 
stands  on  an  elevation  ;  it  is  Mubstantially  btiilt,  with  many  brick 
buildings;  the  principal  street  is  macadamized,  and  the  town  ia 
surrounded  by  a  fertile,  flourishing,  and  thickly-settled  agricultural 


Abingdon. 

countrj'.  It  contains  several  large  mercantile  stores,  2  newspaper 
printing  offices,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Swedenborgiau 
churcb,  a  variety  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishmenta, 
and  a  population  of  over  1000. 

In  l*gard  to  Ihe  earlj  setlleroent  of  the  tract  of  Virginia  w«t  of  New  RiTer,  it  is 
■aid,  that  in  1754,  six  families  only  were  residing  on  it — two  on  Back  crock,  in  (now) 
Fulaslii  county  ;  two  on  Cripple  cnek,  la  Wyths  county  ;  ana  at  Ilie  Tovn  house,  now 
in  Smyth  County ;  and  Burke'i  family,  in  Burka'a  Garden,  Tazewell  eounCy.  On  the 
breakinif  out  of  the  French  war,  the  Indians  in  alliance  with  the  French  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  Ihia  valley,  and  massacred  Borke  and  his  family.  The  other  families,  find- 
ing their  situation  too  perilous  to  be  maintained,  retamed  to  the  eaiilem  side  of  New  River. 
The  renewal  of  the  attempt  to  settle  Ihia  part  of  the  country  was  not  made  until  after  the 
close  of  Ihal  war.  A  small  fori,  called  Black's  Fort,  was  erected  when  the  country 
around  Abingdon  was  settled,  at  a  point  about  100  yards  south  of  that  village,  on  the 

were  accualomed  to  make  for  defence  against  the  Indiana,  consisting  of  a  few  log  cabins 
■lUTOunded  bj  a  stockade,  to  which  they  always  fled  whenever  Indian  signs  appeared. 

Southwestern  Virginia,  at  that  day,  had  ceaaed  to  be  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
■boriginea,  but  was  Ihe  thoroughfare  through  which  thoso  tribes  inhabiting  the  Rock- 
caalle  hills,  in  Ihe  wilderness  of  Kentucky,  passed  to  the  old  settlements  of  Virginia. 
About  two  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  the  village,  an  old  getillenian.  by  the  name  of 
Cummings— familiarly  known  as  Paiaon  Camming*— resided.     It  frequently  happened, 

provisions  grew  scarce,  and  it  became  necessary  for  some  of  the  moat  fesrless  snd  alh. 
ietic  to  go  out  10  the  rUaringi  and  bring  in  supplies.  On  one  occasion,  several  started 
with  a  wagon  to  the  cltaring  of  Paison  Commings,  and  among  the  rest,  the  parson  ac- 
companied them.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  upon  what  Is  called  Piper's  hill, 
the  company  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  one  of  their  number  killed.  Tha 
others,  unprepared  for  such  a  reception,  took  to  the  buriies.  Tha  parson  being  some- 
what portly,  and  wearing  one  of  tboM  lam  powdered  wigs  deemed  an  essential  accoio- 
paniineDl  of  the  gown  in  tliosa  days,  tenArMl  bim  eonqncaoia,  and,  of  course,  an  objecl 
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of  more  particular  punuit  Aocordinf^ly,  in  hia  precipitate  retreat,  he  was  cIomIj  Ibl- 
lowed  by  an  actiye  sayage,  with  upraised  tomahawk.  The  paraon,  in  dodging  under 
the  undergrowth,  left  the  aforesaid  wig  suspended  upon  a  bramble,  seein^^  which,  the  In. 
dian,  taking  it  for  the  parson's  head,  made  a  bound  or  two  and  grasped  it,  but,  on  find- 
ing the  head  was  not  there,  with  a  violent  gesture,  and  all  the  lineameots  of  disappoint- 

ment  drawn  upon  his  face,  he  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  exclaiming,  "  d d  lie  /" 

and  doggedly  gave  up  the  ehase.  The  parson,  in  the  mean  time,  was  concealed  in  the 
bushes,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot.  The  man  who  was  killed  was  boried  at  a  place 
since  comprising  the  village  burial-place,  and  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose,  is  marked 
with  a  rude,  unhewn  stone,  with  the  inscription,  **  William  Creswdl,  July  4,  1776." 


As  an  evidence  of  the  superstition  even  now  occasionally  existing  among  the  lower 
class  of  the  country,  there  resided,  in  1838,  in  the  hills,  a  few  miles  from  Abingdon,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Marsb,  who  was  deemed  by  his  neighbors  not  only  honest  and  in. 
dustrious,  but  possessed  of  as  much  intelligence  as  most  people  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life.  This  man  was  severely  afflicted  with  scrofula,  and  imagined  his  disease  to  be  the 
effects  of  a  «pe//,  or  poio-woir,  practised  upon  him  by  a  ebnjurerf  or  wixard,  in  the 
neighborhood,  by  the  name  of  Yates.  This  impression  taking  firm  hold  of  Marsh's 
mind,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  Yates  could,  if  he  chose,  remove  the  malady. 
The  latter,  being  termed  an  Indian  doctor,  was  sent  for,  and  administered  his  nostrums. 
The  patient,  growing  worse,  determined  to  try  another  remedy,  which  was  to  take  the 
life  of  Yates.  To  accomplish  this,  he  sketched  a  rude  likeness  of  Yates  upon  a  tree, 
and  shot  at  it  repeatedly  with  bullets  containing  a  portion  of  silver.  Yates,  contrary  to 
his  expectations,  still  survived.  Marsh  then  determined  to  draw  a  head  upon  the  ori- 
ginal, And,  accordingly,  charged  an  old  musket  with  two  balls,  an  admixture  of  silw 
and  lead,  watched  an  opportunity,  and  shot  his  victim  as  he  was  quietly  passing  akpg 
the  road,  both  balls  entering  the  back  of  the  neck.  Yates,  however,  survived,  and 
Marsh  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 


The  annexed  historical  sketch  of  Washington  county  is  abridged 
from  the  ms.  memoirs  of  Southwestern  Virginia  by  Col.  John 
Campbell,  Esq.  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Jackson : 

About  one  hundred  years  ago — viz.,  in  1738 — the  counties  of  Frederick  and  AugiMta 
were  formed  out  of  Orange.  These  two  western  counties  then  embraced  within  their 
jurisdiction  the  whole  colony  of  Virginia  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  With  the  exception 
of  the  few  first  settlers  of  Augusta  and  Frederick,  it  was  all  a  howling  and  sarage  wil- 
derness. ...  As  late  as  the  year  1756,  eighteen  years  after  Frederick  and  Augusta 
were  formed  into  counties,  the  Blue  Ridge  was  regarded,  as  Judge  Marshall  8a3rs,  as  the 
northwestern  frontier  of  Virginia,  and  she  found  an  immense  ditliculty  in  completing  a 
single  regiment  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  horrors  of  the  scalping-kuife,  and  the 
still  greater  horrors  of  being  led  into  captivity  by  those  who  added  terrors  to  death  by  the 
manner  of  inflicting  it.  Carlisle  in  Pennsylvania,  Frederick  in  Maryland,  and  Win- 
chester in  Virginia,  were  then  frontier  posts. 

This  division  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  into  counties,  continued  for  31 
years,  up  to  the  year  1769,  when  the  county  of  Botetourt  was  formed  out  of  Auj^sta. 
Botetourt  then  embraced  all  southwestern  Virginia,  south  and  west  of  Augusta.  Thre« 
years  afterwards — viz.,  in  1772 — the  county  of  Fincastle  was  formed  out  of  BotetourU 
The  county  of  Fincastle  then  embraced  all  sw.  Va.  south  and  west  of  the  Botetourt 
line,  which  was  near  New  River.  In  1776,  four  years  afterwards,  the  county  of  Fin- 
castle was  divided  into  three  counties,  and  called  Kentucky,  Washington,  and  Mont- 
gomery counties,  and  the  name  of  Fincastle  became  extinct. 

Washington  county,  during  the  whole  of  the  revolution  and  up  to  1786,  embraced 
within  its  limits  all  southwestern  Va.,  sw.  of  the  Montgomery  line.  It  included  parts  of 
Grayson,  Wythe,  and  Tazewell,  all  of  Smyth,  Scott,  Russell,  and  Lee,  with  its  present 
limits. 

The  act  establishing  the  county  of  Washington  passed  in  October,  1776,  but  it  was 
not  to  go  intf)  operation  until  January,  1777.  It  received  its  military  and  civil  organi- 
zation on  the  28th  of  January,  1777.  It  is  the  oldest  county  of  Washington  in  the  U. 
S.,  being  the  first  that  was  called  after  the  father  of  his  country .     The  act  establishing 
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the  coanty  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  county  was  organixed 
the  first  month  of  the  new  year. 

The  following  are  the  first  records  made,  in  which  the  county  received  its  civil  and 
military  orgranizatioo : 

"  J&naary  28th,  in  the  flnt  year  of  the  commonwealth  of  yirg:lnla,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ 
1777,  being  the  day  appointed  by  act  of  the  General  AMembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  for 
holding  the  first  court  of  the  county  of  Washington  at  '  Black's  Fort.*  A  commission  of  the  Peace  and 
Dedimns  for  this  county,  directed  to  Arthur  Campbell,  William  Campbell,  Evan  Shelby,  Daniel  Smith, 
William  Edminston,  John  Campbell.  Joseph  Martin,  Alexander  Buchanan,  James  Dysart,  John  Kincald, 
John  Anderson,  James  Monteomery,  John  Coaller,  John  Snody,  George  Blackburn,  and  Moses  Masten, 
gentlemen,  bearing  date  the  21st  day  of  December,  1776,  were  produced  and  read.  Thereupon,  pursuant 
to  the  Dedimus,  William  Campbell  and  Joseph  Martin,  two  of  the  aforesaid  justices,  administered  the 
oath  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  and  of  a  Justice  of  the  county  court  of  chancery,  to  Arthur  Campbell,  the 
first  Justice  named  in  said  commission,  and  he  afterwards  administered  the  aforesaid  oaths  to  William 
Campbell,  William  Edminston,  and  others  named  as  aforesaid  in  the  said  commission.**  .  .  The  records 
also  state  that  James  Dysart  produced  a  commission  as  county  sheriff  from  Gov.  Patrick  Henry,  and  secu- 
rities being  given,  he  took  the  oath. 

The  sheriff  having  opened  the  court  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  Davi^  Campbell, 
afterwards  Judge  Ciuopbell  of  Tennessee,  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  county  clerk. 

The  same  records  exhibit  the  following  as  the  military  organization  of  the  coanty  in 
this  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  and  morning  of  the  American  revolation  : — 
Arthur  Campbell,  county  lieutenant  or  colonel-commandant ;  Evan  Shelby,  colonel ; 
William  Campbell,  lieutenant-colonel ;  William  Edminston  and  Daniel  Smith,  majors ; 
Captains,  John  Campbell,  Joseph  Martin,  John  Shelby,  Sen.,  James  Montgomery,  Robert 
Buchanan,  Aaron  Lewis,  John  Duncan,  Gilbert  Christian,  James  Shelby,  James  Dysart, 
Thomas  Masten,  John  Kinkead,  John  Anderson,  William  Bowen,  George  Adams,  Robert 
Craig,  Andrew  Colvill,  and  James  Robertson.  Some  time  after  this  organization.  Col. 
Evan  Shelby  resigned  his  commission,  and  William  Campbell  was  appointed  in  his 
place. 

Among  the  records  illustrating  the  times,  is  this : 

'*  John  Findlay  making  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coitrt  of  Washington  county,  that  he,  upon 
the  90th  day  of  July,  1776,  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  in  the  battle  fought  with  the  Cherokees,  near 
the  Great  Island,*  and  it  now  appears  to  the  said  court  that  he,  in  consequence  of  the  said  wound,  is 
unable  to  gain  a  living  by  his  labor  as  formerly ;  therefore  his  case  is  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia.*' 

The  Cherokee  Indians  were  defeated  in  this  action,  and  massacre  prevented  upon  the 
frontier  settlements.  The  savages  were  led  on,  it  ia  said,  by  a  bold  chiefUiin  called 
"  Dragon  Canoe.'*  He  led  his  men,  in  some  places,  within  thirty  or  forty  paces  of  the 
opposing  party  ;  and  although  he  fought  with  the  courage  and  sxill  of  a  Tecumseh  or 
Oceola,  he  was  completely  beaten  in  his  own  mode  of  warfare.  Both  parties  fought  be. 
hind  trees,  with  rifies,  and  both  were  girded  with  tomahawks,  as  weapons  of  self-defence 
with  the  white,  when  in  close  personal  conflict  with  his  savage  foe,  and  of  massacre  on 
the  part  of  the  Indian,  when  his  wounded  enemy  had  fallen  into  his  power.  There  was 
no  American  officer  in  this  well-fought  action,  of  a  higher  rank  than  captain.  Three 
of  that  grade  comnrumdcd  volunteer  companies  from  Washington  coimty,  Va.,  viz. : 
John  Campbell,  James  Shelby,  and  James  Thompson.  William  Cocke  commanded  a 
company  from  Tennessee,  then  the  territory  of  North  Carolina.  There  were  other 
captains  out  of  Va.,  whose  names  are  unknown  to  the  writer. 

The  condition  of  the  country  is  further  disclosed  by  these  annexed  extracts : 

Jan.  90th,  1777.  "  Ordered^  that  William  Campbell,  Wm.  Edminston,  John  Anderson,  and  Geoi|e 
Blackburn,  be  appointed  commissioners  to  hire  wagon*  to  bring  vj^  the  countif  $alu  allotted  by  the  govtmtr 
and  eonncii,  and  to  receive  and  distribute  the  same  agreeably  to  said  order  of  council."  ^  Ordertd^  that 
Capt.  Robert  Craig  and  Capt  John  Shelby  be  added  to  the  commissiooers  appointed  to  receive  and  dis- 
tribute the  flour  contributed  In  Augntta^  or  elsewhere,  tox  the  distressed  Inhabitants  of  the  county.'* 

Without  flour,  and  without  salt,  these  brave  pioneers  of  a  new  county,  cheerful  and 
gay,  social  and  kind  to  each  other,  and  linked  together  like  a  band  of  brothers,  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  sublime  objects  of  the  American  revolution — the  great  cause  of  Ameri. 
can  liberty.  Avarice  had  not  won  its  way  to  their  patriotic  souls.  They  fought  for 
freedom,  and  with  their  own  weapons  and  war-steeds  they  volunteered  and  marched  in 
every  direction,  at  their  own  expense,  in  which  the  cries  of  suffering  humanity  reached 
them.  These  gallant  Highlanders  volunteered  on  the  expedition  against  the  Shawneet 
at  Pt  Pleasant,  against  the  Cherokees  at  Long  Island,  and  against  the  British  at  King's 
Mountain  and  Guilford ;  against  the  Cherokees,  under  Col.  Christian,  and  afterwards 
under  Col.  Arthur  Campbell  in  1781.  Col.  Campbell,  on  this  expedition,  commanded 
700  mounted  riflemen.    History  gives  him  the  credit  of  having  first  made  the  experiment 

*  This  Island  lias  in  Holston  River,  East  Tennewes,  asar  Kingsport,  a  few  miles  wmth  of  tlis  VbilBki 
Um. 
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bf  attaeking  Indiaoi  with  MMmlfil  riJUmMf  a  mode  of  figbtiiig  <m  thii  occasion  pit)>viii|r 
oompletely  toccoiifiiL*  He  deetroyed  in  thb  expedition  14  Indian  towns,  and  burnt 
50,000  buahele  of  com.  The  eroel  neceilty  also  derolTed  npon  him  of  destroyiiif  aefe- 
ral  icattered  lettlementa,  and  a  large  quantity  of  proriaions,  alter  anppljinf  hia  own 
army  for  their  return. 

lir.  Jeffenon,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  in  a  letter  dated  the  17tfa  of  Feb.,  1781,  to 
the  Continental  Congraaa,  eneloeing  the  acoount  of  thii  expedition,  remaps  : 

**  Our  propoaition  to  the  Cherokee  ohiefa  to  viiit  Congraw,  for  the  purpose  of  pnrent- 
ing  or  delaying  a  mpture  with  that  nation,  was  too  late.  The  atonn  had  gratherod  to  a 
head  when  Major  Martin  (the  agent)  had  got  back.  It  waa  determined,  theiefore,  te 
carry  the  war  into  their  country,  rather  than  wait  it  in  oura ;  and  I  haYo  it  in  my  power 
to  infonn  you  that,  thus  diaagreeaUy  dronmstanced,  the  ianie  haa  been  aucoenfnl.  I 
enelofe  the  particulaES  aa  reported  to  me."  CoL  Arthur  Campbell*a  report  to  Mr.  JdKr. 
■on  ia  dated  Waihington  county,  Jan.  15, 1781.  **  The  militia  (he  aaya)  of  thiaand  the 
two  weatem  North  Carolina  countiea  (now  Tenneesee)  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
fruatrate  the  deaigns  of  the  Cberokeee.  On  my  reaching  the  frontleia,  I  found  the  In- 
diana meant  to  annoy  ua  by  small  parties.  To  reaist  them  efiectually,  the  apparently 
bert  meaaure  was  to  tranafer  the  war  wiikout  delay  into  their  own  boiden. 

**  To  raise  a  foree  sufficient,  and  provide  them  with  provisions  and  other  neceaaaries, 
waa  a  work  of  time,  that  would  be  accompanied  with  uncommon  difficultiea,  eapecially 
in  the  winter  aeaaon.  Our  aitnation  was  critical,  and  nothing  but  an  extraordinaiy 
eflbrt  could  save  us,  and  disappoint  the  views  of  the  enemy.  AH  the  calamities  of  177d 
eame  freah  in  remembrance,  and  to  avoid  a  like  aoene,  men  flew  to  their  anna  and 
marched  to  the  field." 

The  foUowiog  message  waa  aent  to  the  Indian  chiefr  and  vrazriora  after  this  expedition 
was  completed : 

**  CkUft  and  Warriort — ^We  came  into  your  country  to  fight  your  young*  men.  We 
have  killed  manv  of  them,  and  destroyed  your  towns.  You  know  you  began  the  war, 
br  listening  to  the  bad  connaels  of  the  King  of  England,  and  the  folsehooda  told  yon  by 
his  agenta.  We  are  now  aatiafied  with  what  is  done,  aa  it  mav  convince  yonr  natioa 
that  we  can  diatreaa  you  much  at  any  time  when  vou  are  so  foolish  aa  to  engage  in  war 
against  us.  If  you  desire  peace,  aa  we  understand  you  do,  we,  out  of  pity  to  your  women 
and  children,  are  disposed  to  treat  with  you  on  that  aubjoct 

"  We  therefore  aend  this  by  one  of  jrour  young  men,  who  is  our  prisoner,  to  tell  yon  if 
yon  are  disposed  to  make  peace,  six  of  your  head  men  must  come  to  our  agent.  Major 
Martiu,  at  the  Great  Island,  within  two  moons,  so  as  to  give  him  time  to  meet  them 
with  a  flag  guard  on  Holston  river,  at  the  boundary  line.  To  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  men  of  your  nation  who  protested  against  the  war,  if  they  are  willini^  to  take 
refuge  at  the  Great  Island  until  peace  is  restored,  we  will  give  a  supply  of  provisiona  to 
keep  them  alive. 

**  Warriors,  listen  attentively  : 

*'  If  we  receive  no  answer  to  this  message  until  the  time  already  mentioned  expires,  we 
shall  then  conclude  that  you  intend  to  continue  to  be  our  enemies.  We  will  then  be 
compelled  to  send  another  strong  force  into  your  country,  that  will  come  prepared  to 
remain  in  it,  to  take  possession  of  it  as  a  conquered  country,  without  making  you  any 
compensation  for  it.     Signed  at  Kai-a-tee,  the  4th  of  Jan.,  1781,  by 

*'  Arthur  Campbell,  Col., 
"  JoH!f  Sevier,  Col., 
"  Joseph  Martin,  Agent  and  Major  of  Militia.*' 

A  few  days  after  the  return  of  the  army  across  the  Dan,  Gen.  Greene  received  a  com- 
munication  from  Col.  Arthur  Campbell,  announcing  the  fortunate  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion,  and  stating  that  the  Indians  were  desirous  of  submitting,  and  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  the  proper  authorities.  It  being  at  that  early  day  doubtful  in  whom  such  a  power 
rested,  Gen.  Greene  deemed  the  necessity  of  the  case  sanctioned  him  in  nominating 
commissioners'  for  that  purpose.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1781,  he  issued  a  commission 
to  Wm.  Christian,  Wm.  Preston,  Arthur  Campbell,  and  Joseph  Martin,  of  Virginia,  and 
to  Robert  Sevier,  Evan  Shelby,  Joseph  Williams,  and  John  Sevier,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  restoring  peace,  and  establUh  the  limits  between  the  two  atatra 
and  the  Indian  tribes ;  but  with  the  wary  precaution  of  limiting  their  powers  by  the 
laws  of  those  states,  and  the  duration  of  the  commission  by  the  will  of  Congms  or  the 

*  Ob  this  point  see  Mone*t  Hist  Sketch  of  Tena.,  prepared  fur  the  Am.  Atlas,  pub.  in  1837,  by  Carey 
Ik  Lee. 
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commander-in-chief.    Under  this  commiBsion  was  concluded  that  treaty  which  took 
place  the  ensuing  year. 

DurinjBr  the  summer  of  1780,  the  militia  of  soath western  Virgrinia  were  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the  British  army  in  South  Car. 
olina.  In  Au^st  and  September,  150  men  from  Washington  county  were  in  service 
on  New  River,  about  the  lead  mines,  and  over  the  mountains  in  North  Carolina,  under 
Col.  Campbell,  to  prevent  and  suppress  insurrections  among  the  lories  in  those  quarters. 
In  the  fall  of  this  year  the  regiment  of  Col.  William  Campbell  was  in  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  and  behaved  with  great  bravery.  The  signal  defeat  which  the  enemy  expe- 
rienced on  that  occasion  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  tories,  and  did  much  towards  giving  a 
favorable  turn  to  the  tide  of  war  in  the  southern  states.* 

The  annexed  biographical  sketches  of  Col.  Arthur  Campbell,  and 
of  Gen.  William  Campbell,  are  from  the  ms.  history  of  Washing- 
ton county.  The  notice  of  the  latter  was  written  by  the  former, 
who  was  both  a  cousin  and  a  brother-in-law : 

Arthur  Campbell  was  boi;n  in  1742,  in  Augusta  county.  When  about  fifteen  years 
old  he  volunteered  as  a  militiaman,  to  perform  a  tour  of  duty  in  protecting  the  frontier 
settlements  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  and  was  stationed  in  a  fort  which  had 
been  erected  about  that  period,  near  where  the  road  leading  from  Stauiton  to  the  Warm 
Springs  at  this  time  crosses  the  stream  called  the  Cow  Pasture.  While  engaged  in.  this 
service,  a  party  of  men  from  the  fort,  of  which  he  was  one,  went  some  distance  to  a 
plum  thicket,  in  quest  of  plums.  The  Indians,  lying  in  ambush,  fired  upon  them,  and 
one  of  their  balls  grazed  the  knee  of  Arthur,  then  in  one  of  the  plum-trees.  He  sprang 
to  the  ground,  and  the  shock,  together  with  the  injury  from  the  wound,  although  slight, 
caused  him  to  fall,  and  he  was  captured  ere  he  could  recover  himself.  The  others 
made  their  escape  without  injury. 

This  youth,  a  mere  stripling,  was  loaded  with  Indian  packs,  and  made  to  carry  them 
for  seven  days.  The  Indians,  who  were  of  one  of  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Lakes 
Erie  and  Michigan,  immediately  set  out  for  their  country.  He  was  soon  exhausted, 
unable  to  travel,  and  was  treated  with  great  severity.  The  aged  chief  in  command  in- 
terfered, took  him  from  the  others,  and  protected  him  from  further  injury ;  and  when 
the  party  reached  the  Indian  towns,  this  chief  adopted  him,  and  he  remained  in  his 
family  during  his  captivity. 

The  young  man  now  turned  his  attention  to  studying  the  Indian  character,  learning 
their  language  and  customs ;  and  soon  acquiring  the  confidence  of  his  chief,  became  his 
companion  in  all  his  hunting  excursions,  in  which  they  rambled  over  the  whole  country 
now  forming  Michigan,  and  the  northern  portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  In 
1759,  some  portion  of  the  British  army  was  marched  towards  the  upper  lakes  and  the 
country  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  Indian  tribes  to  submis- 
sion. In  what  particular  direction  the  force  marched,  the  writer  hereof  has  not  now  the 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  was  moving  towards  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie  when  runners 
and  traders  made  known  to  the  Indians  that  such  a  force  was  marching  towards  their 
country.  Campbell  knew  that  although  they  were  several  hundred  miles  distant,  the 
Indians  would  watch  his  every  movement  with  the  greatest  suspicion ;  he,  however, 
formed  the  bold  resolution  of  escaping  to  them.  To  accomplish  it  required  skill  and 
cool  determination,  and  the  result  showed  he  possessed  both  in  a  high  degree.  A  hunt- 
ing excursion  was  soon  projected,  in  which  he  joined  ;  and  after  several  days  march  in 
an  opposite  direction  somewhat  from  the  army,  the  party  left  their  camp  one  morning, 
each  separating  for  the  day^s  hunt  Campbell  took  what  he  judged  to  be  the  proper 
course,  and  in  two  weeks  reached  the  British  army.  In  this  journey  of  several  hundred 
miles,  partly  through  an  unknown  country,  great  peril  was  encountered  in  avoiding 
Indian  hunting  parties ;  but  he  escaped  all,  famishing  himself  meat  with  his  rifle.  On 
reaching  the  outposts,  he  requested  to  be  conducted  to  the  commander.  The  officer  was 
deeply  interested  in  his  narrative,  and  being  struck  with  the  intelligence  of  the  young 

*  We  lesm  from  tradition,  that  after  the  battle,  the  American  ofllcen  held  a  conndl,  and  hnng  Rome 
fiHeen  or  twenty  of  their  toiv  prisonera.  Many  more  were  ooademned ;  bat,  diagasted  with  this  work  of 
blood,  their  live*  were  spared.  Among  thoie  who  raflbred  was  an  Irishman,  a  noble-looking  young  man, 
who  had  by  his  own  exertions  raised  a  company  of  royalists.  As  the  rope  was  being  adjnsted  around 
his  neck,  he  was  offered  his  life  If  he  wonld  join  the  Americans.  He  spurned  the  oflSur  witn  In^ignatloii, 
and  as  they  were  about  swinging  him  off,  cited,  "  Lamg  live  King  Omrgtr-^H.  H. 
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roan,  engraged  him  to  pilot  the  anny.    In  this  he  rendered  them  important  serviee,  and 
soon  after  returned  home. 

During  his  three  years  of  captivity,  his  ftiends  had  not  heard  of  bis  destinj,  and  thns 
in  some  measure  had  healed  the  wounds  inflicted  by  his  supposed  borrible  fate.  la 
their  imaginations  his  name  had  long  been  numbered  with  the  dead,  and  to  sooth  the 
feelings  of  his  pious  parents,  it  had  been  ceased  to  be  mentioned  in  the  midst  of  a  nomer- 
ous  family  of  brothers  and  sisters.  A  letter  is  unexpectedly  received  from  him,  dated 
at  Pittsburg,  announcing  his  safety,  and  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  have  the  pJeasaie 
of  meeting  them  at  the  parental  hearth.  The  parents  and  children  are  overwhelmed 
with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  once  beholding  and  embracing  their  long-lost  son  and  brother. 
The  eldest  son  starts  immediately  to  meet  him,  and  they  meet  in  the  road  alone  T^ 
captive  boy  has  grown  a  tall  youth,  with  the  erect,  manly  step,  and  lofty  air  of  the  red 
roan.  He  reaches  home,  the  neighbors  flock  to  see  him.  He  has  ac<^aired  tho  tacitoraity 
of  the  Indian,  and  the  thousand  inquisitive  interrogatories  annoy  him.  Soon  as  he  be- 
comes settled,  instead  of  devoting  his  leisure  to  social  amusements,  he  is  aoqoiring  a 
knowledge  from  books  that  places  him  above  his  cotemporaries,  and  to  the  astonisbnwat 
of  all,  writes  an  elegant  epistle  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  detailing  his  captivity, 
escape,  and  services  rendered  to  the  army  as  a  euide ;  upon  which  the  government  then 
allows  him  a  thousand  acres,  near  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

About  four  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  David  Campbell  (hif 
father)  and  family,  (Arthur  and  one  sister  having  emigrated  two  years  previous,)  moved, 
and  settled  at  a  place  called  "  the  Royal  Oak,"  on  Holston  River,  then  a  wilderness  and 
an  Indian  hunting-ground.  Arthur  was  soon  appointed  a  major  in  the  Fincastle  coontj 
militia,  and  in  the  spring  of  1776  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  assembly,  and  was  a  meoi. 
her  of  the  convention  forming  the  constitution.  In  this  convention  he  took  a  dedded 
stand  against  au  established  church,  and  although  not  a  public  speaker,  influenced  maa» 
of  the  first  members  of  the  convention.  While  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Edmund  Pendleton,  Richard  Henir  Lee,  and  George  BCasoa, 
and  afterwards  with  Jefferson  and  Madison,  with  all  of  whom  he  corresponded.  Pievipai 
to  this,  he  married  the  third  sister  of  Gen.  William  Campbell,  a  lady  of  beaatj,  spright- 
liness,  and  intelligence.  When  Washington  county  was  formed,  he  was  appointed 
county  lieutenant,  or  colonel-commandant.  At  this  period  there  was  a  general  mifitary 
spirit,  and  no  officers  resigned  their  commissions.  Col.  Campbell  retained  command  of 
this  regiment  (the  70th)  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  and  there  were  in  his  corps  sevenl 
captains  with  heads  perfectly  white  with  age.  Before  Col.  Campbell  reached  the  eooi- 
mand  of  a  regiment,  he  was  engaged  in  and  commanded  several  military  expeditions,  ss 
well  as  after.  The  public  documents  at  Richmond  giving  authentic  accounts  of  public 
affairs,  were  destroyed  (it  is  suppcsed)  by  Arnold,  and  therefore  previous  to  the  date  of 
his  colonelship,  little  can  be  learned  about  his  public  services.  The  crowning  act  of  hif 
life,  his  brilliant  services  against  the  Cherokees,  are  elsewhere  detailed. 

Col.  Campbell  resided  on  the  farm  he  first  settled  after  coming  to  Holston,  about 
thirty-five  years.  He  then  removed  to  Yellow  Creek,  Knox  county,  Kentucky,  where 
he  died  of  a  cancer  in  the  face,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  Col.  Campbell  was  tall,  of 
a  dignified  air,  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and  fine  conversational  talents.  With  the 
mass  of  society  he  was  unpopular,  although  respected,  owing  mainly  to  his  not  relaxing 
in  his  manner  to  suit  it.  His  temper  beiug  hasty  and  overbearing,  occasioned  vi<^nt 
quarrels  and  bitter  enemies.  He  was  a  zealous  whig,  and  in  the  gloomiest  hour  had 
not  a  doubt  of  an  auspicious  result  to  the  contest 

Col.  Arthur  Campbell  had  two  sons,  who  died  in  thc^army  during  the  late  war.  Capt 
James  Campbell  died  at  Mobile,  and  Col.  John  B.  Campbell  fell  at  Chippewa,  where 
he  commanded  the  rieht  wing  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  He  was  a  gal- 
lant and  a  humane  ofncer,  and  in  the  winter  of  1813,  commanded  an  expedition  against 
the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  and  had  a  bloody  battle  with  them  at  Misaissinewa,  and 
finally  destroyed  their  towns. 

Gen.  William  Campbell,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  a  native  of  Augusta,  in  the 
state  of  Virginia,  of  the  true  Caledonian  race  by  the  maternal  line,  as  well  as  that  by  the 
father.  Being  an  only  son,  he  received  a  liberal  education  under  the  best  teachers  of 
those  times.  He  had  an  ardent  mind,  very  susceptible  of  literary  imfurovement,  and 
acquired  early  in  life  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em history,  and  of  several  branches  of  the  mathematics.  Nature  had  formed  him  for  a 
commander  in  military  capacity.  His  personal  appearance  was  grave  and  masculine, 
being  something  about  six  feet  high,  and  well  proportioned ;   in  oonversatioa  rather 
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reseired  and  thoughtful ;  in  hii  written  communications  expreinve  and  elegant    His 
patriotism  was  not  of  a  timid  cast.     He  never  balanced  between  his  military  duty  and 
prudential  maxims.    When  his  ire  was  excited,  he  showed  in  his  countenance  the  fury 
of  an  Achilles.    The  tnisty  Andreferrara,  the  sword  he  wore  on  the  day  of  battle,  was 
once  the  property  of  his  grandfather  from  Scotland,  and  he  had  an  arm  and  a  spirit 
that  could  wield  it  with  ^ect     In  the  year  1775,  he  was  of  the  first  regular  troops 
raised  in  Virginia,  being  honored  with  a  captain's  commission  in  the  first  regiment. 
Here  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  tactics  and  the  discipline  of  an  army.     In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1776,  he  resigned  his  commission  on  account  of  the  Indian 
war  breaking  out,  by  which  his  family  and  friends  were  exposed  to  immediate  danger. 
Soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieut-colonel  of  the  militia  of  Washington  county,  and 
the  next  year,  on  the  resignation  of  Evan  Shelby,  sen.,  to  that  of  colonel  of  the  regiment. 
In  this  rank  he  remained  until  after  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  and  of  Guilford, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  a  vote  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  to  rank  as  a  brigadier, 
general,  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy  in  1781.     After  the  defeat  of  Ferguson,  the  British  general,  Comwaiiis,  imbibed 
a  personal  resentment,  and  had  the  temerity  to  threaten  if  Gen.  Campbell  fell  into  his 
hands,  he  would  have  instantly  been  put  to  death  for  his  rigor  against  the  tories.    This, 
instead  of  intimidating,  had  the  contrary  effect,  and  in  turn  the  American  general  re- 
solved, if  the  fortune  of  war  should  place  Comwaiiis  in  his  power,  he  should  meet  the 
fate  of  Ferguson.     This  soon  after,  at  the  battle  of  Guilford,  had  nearly  been  the  ca^e, 
for  had  all  the  militia  behaved  with  the  same  firmness  and  courage  as  on  the  wing 
where  Gen.  Campbell  commanded,  the  British  army  must  have  met  with  a  total  defeat. 
On  forming  the  army  in  Virginia,  under  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  in  1781,  Gen.  Camp- 
bell  became  a  favorite  of  that  gallant  nobleman,  who  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
brigade  of  light  infantry  and  rilemen.     A  few  weeks  before  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  he 
took  sick  of  a  complaint  in  his  breast,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  arm^  to  a 
friend's  house  in  the  country,  and  there,  after  a  bhort  sickness,  to  end  his  days  m  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  much  lamented  by  the  friends  of  liberty  who  knew  him. 
Of  his  military  character  we  have  given  a  short  sketch.     His  moral  sentiments  and 
social  demeanor  in  civil  life  were  exemplary.     Although  an  only  son,  and  an  heir  to 
^  a   considerable  property,  he  never  gave  way  to  the  fashionable  follies  of  young  men 
'  of  fortune.    He  well  knew  that  vice,  at  any  time  of  life,  or  in  any  shape,  darkens  the 
understanding,  perverts  the  will,  and  thus  injures  social  order  in  every  grade  of  society. 
He  kept  a  strict  guard  on  his  own  passions,  and  was  by  some  deeqaed  too  severe  in 
punishing  the  deviations  of  others.    His  military  career  was  short  but  brilliant.    War- 
ren  and  Montgomery  acted  on  a  conspicuous  stage,  and  deserved  the  eulogiums  so 
often  repeated.    Campbell  undertook  a  no  less  arduous  task,  with  an  inferior  number 
of  undisciplined  militia.     He  marched  in  a  few  days  near  two  hundred  miles,  over  vast 
mountains,  in  search  of  the  enemy,  who  were  conunanded  by  an  experienced  oflicer,  of 
known  bravery  and  military  skill,  and  who  had  chosen  his  field  for  battle.     It  was 
[King's  Mountain]  rather  a  fortification  than  an  open  space  for  combatants  to  meet 
upon.    The  assault  of  the  Americans  was  impetuous  and  irresistible,  and  the  event  was 
victory  to  a  wish.    This  victory  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  main  British  army  a  con. 
siderable  distance,  and  their  relinquishment  of  the  scheme  of  invading  Virginia  that 
year.    It  also  reanimated  all  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  southern  states,  and  was  the 
prelude  of  adverse  events  to  the  enemy,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  next  campaign, 
terminated  in  their  final  overthrow.* 


Judge  Peter  Johnson,  who  resided  in  this  vicinity  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was 
originally  intended  for  the  church.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  clandes. 
tinely  left  his  father's  house,  and  joined  the  legion  of  Lee.  Proving  a  most  vigilant  and 
prudent  soldier,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  At  the  siege  of  Augusta,  a  ditch 
of  the  besiegers  was  occupied  by  Lieut.  Johnson  and  24  men.  Early  in  the  night  infor- 
mation was  received  that  a  party  of  40  British  soldiers  and  Indians  were  approaching. 
Johnson  immediately  ordered  his  men,  who  had  their  muskets  loaded,  to  sit  on  their 

*  The  yirglnla  legislature  presented  this  ofRcer  with  a  sword,  horse,  and  pistols,  for  his  condnct  at 
King's  Mountain,  and  named  a  county  after  him.  The  Continental  Congress  passed  in  his  favor  a  highly 
complimentary  resolution.  His  conduct  at  Guilford  drew  from  Gen.  Greene,  and  from  Col.  Henr>'  Lee, 
(to  whose  legion  he  was  attached,)  flattering  letters.  And  when  the  scene  closes,  and  death  has  befallen 
him,  Lafayette  issues  a  Aineral  order,  regretting  the  decease  of  "  an  officer  whose  services  must  have 
endeared  him  to  every  citizen,  and  in  partlcniar  to  every  American  soldier ;"  as  one  who  has  acquired 
"  a  glory-  in  the  afiklrs  of  King's  Mountain  and  Guilford  Court-House,  that  will  do  his  memory  ever- 
lasting honor,  and  ensure  him  a  high  rank  among  the  de&uden  of  liberty  in  the  American  cause." 
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hams  on  the  rerene  of  the  ditch.  In  a  few  minates  the  enemy  were  heard  stealthflr 
advancing.  When  they  were  Mrithin  a  few  yards,  he  gave  the  order,  and  hi«  men  sod. 
denly  rising  took  deliberate  aim  and  poured  in  upon  them  a  deadly  fire.  They  were 
completely  routed,  and  instead  of  surpriaing  Johnson  were  themselTcs  surprised.  His 
intrepidity  and  cooUiesB  on  this  occasion  saved  his  detachment  from  being  cut  off*. 

While  his  brother  officers  were  spending  their  time  in  dissipation,  Johnson  was  par- 
suing  his  studies.  After  the  war  he  acquired  distinction  at  the  bar,  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  finally  received  the  appointment  of  judge.  He 
left  a  numerous  family,  some  of.  whom  are  now  residing  in  this  county. 


WAYNE. 

Wayne  is  a  new  county,  formed  in  1842  from  the  southwestern 
part  of  Cabell.  It  is  about  35  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
10  miles.  The  Ohio  forms  its  nw.  boundary,  the  Tug  Fork  of  Big 
Sandy  divides  it  from  Kentucky,  and  Twelve  Pole  creek  rises  in 
Logan  and  runs  through  it  centrally.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  considerably  broken,  and  it  is  sparsely  inhabited.  The  court- 
house is  at  Trout's  Hill. 

The  following  description  of  this  section  of  country  is  extracted 
from  the  history  of  a  voyage  from  Marietta  to  New  Orleans  in 
1805,  and  communicated  to  the  American  Pioneer,  by  Dr.  S.  P. 
Hildreth : 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy,  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the 
Ohio  makes  its  extreme  southern  bend,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  climate  of  the  cane, 
{arundinaria  macrotperma^)  than  at  any  other  point  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati 
At  this  period  it  grew  in  considerable  quantities  near  the  falls,  30  miles  from  the  month, 
and  had  been  visited  in  1804  by  Thomas  Alcock,  of  Marietta,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing its  stems  to  manufacture  weavers'  reeds.  It  was  the  highest  point,  near  the  Ohio, 
where  this  valuable  plant  was  known  U>grow,  and  has  long  since  been  destroyed  by  the 
domestic  cattle  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  it  furnished  the  winter 
food  for  their  cattle  and  horses  many  years  after  their  settlement.  The  head  vpaters  of 
the  Sandy  and  Guyandotte  interlock  with  those  of  the  Clinch  and  the  Holston,  amid  the 
spurs  of  the  Cumberland  mountains.  In  their  passage  to  the  Ohio,  they  traverse  the 
most  wild  and  picturesque  region  to  be  found  in  western  Virginia;  abounding  in  im- 
mense hills  of  sand  rocki,  cut  into  deep  ravines  by  the  water-courses,  containing  caverns 
of  various  sizes  and  extent.  At  this  period  it  was  the  most  famous  hunting-ground  for 
bears  in  all  the  country.  In  the  years  1805-6  and  7,  eight  thousand  skins  were  col- 
lected by  the  hunters  from  the  district  traversed  by  these  rivers  and  a  few  adjacent 
streams.  It  was  the  paradise  of  bears ;  alTording  their  most  favorite  food  in  exhaust- 
less  abundance.  The  bear  is  not  strictly  a  carnivorous  animal,  but,  like  the  hog,  feeds 
chiefly  on  vegetable  food.  On  the  ridges  were  whole  forests  of  chestnuts,  and  the  hilj- 
sidcs  were  covered  with  oaks,  on  whose  fruits  they  luxuriated  and  fattened,  until  their 
glossy  hides  afforded  the  finest  peltry  imaginable.  The  war  in  Europe  created  a  great 
demand  for  theit  skins,  to  decorate  the  soldiers  of  the  hostile  armies;  and  good  ones 
yieldttd  to  the  hunters  four  and  five  dollars  each. 

Since  that  day  the  attention  of  the  sojourners  of  this  wild  region  has  been  turned  to 
the  collection  of  the  roots  of  the  ginseng.  This  beautiful  plant  grows  with  great  luxuri. 
ance,  and  in  the  most  wonderful  abundance,  in  the  rich  virgin  soil  of  the  hill  and  moun- 
tain sides.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the  forests  have  afforded  a  constant  supply  of 
many  thousand  pounds  annually,  to  the  traders  stationed  at  remote  points  along  the  wa- 
ter-courscs.  No  part  of  America  furnishes  a  more  stalely  growth  of  forest  trees,  cm- 
facing  all  the  species  of  the  climate.  The  lolty  Liriodendron  attains  the  height  of 
eighty  and  a  hundred  feet  without  a  limb,  having  a  shaft  of  from  four  to  six  I'cet  in 
diameter.  The  white  and  yellow  oak  are  its  rivals  in  size.  The  magnolia  acuminata 
towers  aloft  to  an  altitude  uncommon  in  any  other  region  ;  while  its  more  humble  rela- 
tives, the  tripctala  and  mycrophilla,  flourish  in  great  beauty  by  its  side.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered the  storehouse  for  building  future  cities,  when  the  prolific  pines  of  the  Alleg-hany 
River  are  exhausted.  In  addition  to  all  these  vegetable  riches,  the  hills  are  full  of  fiue 
beds  of  bituminous  coal,  and  argillaceous  iron  ores. 
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WESTMORELAND. 

Westmoreland  lies  on  the  Potomac,  in  the  ne.  section  of  the 
state.  It  is  about  30  miles  long,  with  a  width  of  from  8  to  10 
miles.  The  first  mention  which  has  been  found  of  this  county,  iv 
in  an  act  of  the  "  Grand  Assembly**  of  July.  1653,  by  which  "  It  is 
ordered  that  the  bounds  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland  be  as  fol- 
loweth,  (viz.,)  from  Machoactoke  River,  where  Mr.  Cole  lives,  and 
so  upwards  to  the  falls  of  the  great  river  Pawtomake,  above  the 
Nescostin's  towne."  From  this,  it  would  seem  the  county  was 
previously  in  existence,  but  it  is  not  £iscertained  at  what  time  it 
was  taken  from  the  older  colony  of  Northumberland,  (at  first  called 
Chicawane  or  Chickown,)  which  was  established  in  1648,  and 
declared  by  an  act  of  that  year  to  contain  the  **neck  of  land 
between  Rappahannock  River  and  Potomack  River."  Its  surface 
is  indented  with  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Potomac,  the  waters 
of  which  generally  abound  with  the  finest  fish,  oysters,  and  wild- 
fowl. The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified  by  hills  and  flatland. 
The  soil  on  the  streams  is  fertile,  and  the  middle  or  forest-lands 
are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  pine  and  cedar,  and  exhibit  all 
the  symptoms  of  early  exhaustion  from  the  successive  culture  of 
tobacco.  They  are  not,  however,  irreclaimable,  and  in  man/ 
instances,  by  a  proper  system  of  agriculture,  give  abundant  crops. 
Large  quantities  of  cord-wood  are  exported  to  the  Baltimore 
market.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites  3,466,  slaves  3,590,  free  colored  963  ; 
total,  8,019.  The  Court-House  is  situated  near  the  line  of  Rich- 
mond CO.,  70  m.  ne.  of  Richmond,  and  contains  a  few  dwellings  only. 

Westmoreland  has  been  called  •*  the  Athens  of  Virginia." 
Some  of  the  most  renowned  men  in  this  country  have  been  born 
within  her  borders.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  WASHING- 
TON, Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  his  three  brothers,  Thomas,  Francis, 
and  Arthur,  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  Monroe,  and  the  late  Judge  Bushrod 
Washington. 

President  Monroe  was  bom  at  the  head  of  Monroe's  creek. 
ChantiUy,  situated  upon  the  Potomac,  now  in  ruins,  was  once  the 
residence  of  Richard  Henry  Lee.  Upon  the  same  stream,  a  few 
miles  further  up,  is  Stratford^  the  family  seat  of.  the  Lees  for  many 
generations.  The  birthplace  of  Washington  was  destroyed  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution.  It  stood  about  half  a  mile  from  the  junc- 
tion of  Pope's  creek  with  the  Potomac.  A  stone  has  lately  been 
placed  there  to  mark  its  site,  by  G.  W.  Custis,  Esq.  It  bears  the 
simple  inscription,  "Here,  on  the  11th  op  February,  (O.  S.)  1732, 
George  Washington  was  born." 

'*  The  spot  if  of  deep  interest,  not  only  from  its  association  but  its  natural  beauties. 
It  commands  a  view  of  the  Maryland  shore ;  of  the  Potomac,  one  of  the  most  majestic 
of  rivers,  and  of  its  course  for  many  miles  towards  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  house  was  a 
low-pitched,  single-storied,  frame  building,  with  four  rooms  on  the  fifit  floor,  and  an 
enormous  chimney  at  each  end  on  the  Outside.  This  was  the  style  of  the  better  sort  of 
houses  in  thoee  days,  and  they  are  still  occaaionally  seen  in  the  old  MttkoMnts  of  Vir* 
ginia." 
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The  fao-simile  in  thei  engra^ng,  of  the  record  of  the  birth  of 
Washingtoiiy  is  from  the  family  record  in  the  Bible  which  belonged 
to  his  mother.  The  original  entry  is  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  her.  This  old  family  Bible  is  in  the  possession  of  George  W. 
Bassetty  Esq.,  of  Farmington»  Hanover  ca,  who  married  a  grand- 
niece*of  Washington.  It  is  in  the  quarto  tondf  mnch  dilapidated 
by  age,  and  wiUi  the  title-page  missing.  It  is  covered  by  the 
strip^  Virginia  doth*  anciently  mnch  ased. 

The  portrait  of  Washington  which  we  give,  is  engraved  from  the 
original  painting  by  his  aid,  CoL  John  Tmmbnll.  When  Lafayette 
was  on  his  visit  to  this  conntry,  he  pronounced  it  the  best  likeness 
of  Washington  he  had  seen.  It  was  taken  at  the  time  of  life  when 
they  were  both  together  in  the  army  of  the  revolution. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  a  biographical  sketch  of  Wash- 
ington, as  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  reader  is  already  familiar 
with  the  events  of  his  life.  But  vfb  insert  the  tribute  paid  to  his 
character  by  Liord  Brougham,  where  he  contrasts  him  with  Napo- 
leon: 

How  grateftil  the  relief  which  the  firiend  of  mankind,  the  lorer  of  Tirtiie  experkoeei 
when,  tonuDfif  lh>m  the  eontempbtion  of  tooh  a  character,  his  eye  reats  apon  t^  great- 
eat  man  of  our  own  or  any  other  age. ...  In  Waahington  we  truly  behold  a  marrelkMi 
contrast  to  ahnoet  tYer^  one  of  the  endowmenta  and  the  Ticea  which  we  haTo  ben 
oontempbting ;  and  which  are  ao  well  fitted  to  excite  a  mingied  admiration,  and  aonow, 
and  abhonence.  With  none  of  that  brilliant  genina  whicik  daalea  ordinary  minda; 
with  not  even  any  remarkable  qoicknaai  of  apprehenikm ;  with  knowledge  leaa  than 
almoat  all  persona  in  the  middle  ranka,  and  many  well  educated  of  the  humbler  dali 
poaMat ;  thia  eminent  peiaon  ia  pnsented  to  our  oboerration  clothed  with  attiibntea  m 
modeat,  aa  unpretending,  aa  little  calculated  to  atrike  or  aatoniah,  aa  if  he  bad  paaaed 
through  aome  aecluded  region  of  prirate  life.  But  be  had  a  judgment  sore  and  aound ; 
a  steadiness  of  mind  which  never  suffered  any  passion,  or  even  any  feeling  to  ruffle  its 
calm  ;  a  strength  of  anderstandinr  worked,  rather  than  forced  its  way  through  all  ob. 
stacles — removing  or  avoiding,  rather  than  overleaping  them.  His  courage,  whether  in 
battle  or  in  council,  was  as  perfect  as'  might  be  expected  from  this  pure  and  steady  tern* 

Ser  of  soul.  A  perfectly  just  man,  with  a  thoroughly  firm  resolution  never  to  be  misled 
y  others,  any  more  than  by  others  to  be  overawed ;  never  to  be  seduced,  or  betrayed, 
or  hurried  away  by  his  own  weakness,  or  self-delusions,  any  more  than  by  other  men's 
arts ;  nor  even  to  be  disheartened  by  the  most  complicated  difficulties,  any  more  than 
be  spoilt  on  the  giddy  heights  of  fortune — such  was  this  great  man — whether  we  regard 
him  alone  sustaining  the  whole  weight  of  campaigns,  all  but  desperate,  or  gloriously 
terminating  a  just  warfare  by  his  resources  and  his  courage  ;  presiding  over  the  jarring 
elements  of  his  political  council,  alike  deaf  to  the  storms  of  all  extremes— or  directing 
the  formation  of  a  new  government  for  a  great  people,  the  first  time  so  vast  an  expcri- 
ment  had  been  tried  by  man ;  or  finally  retiring  from  the  aupreme  power  to  which  his 
virtue  had  raised  him  over  the  nation  he  had  created,  and  whose  destinies  he  had  guided 
as  long  as  his  aid  was  required — retired  with  the  veneration  of  all  parties,  of  all  nations, 
of  all  mankind,  in  order  that  the  rights  of  men  might  be  preserved,  and  that  his  example 
mi^ht  never  be  appealed  to  by  vulgar  tyrants. 

This  is  the  consummate  glory  of  the  great  American ;  a  triumphant  warrior,  where 
the  most  sanguine  had  a  right  to  despair ;  a  successful  ruler  in  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
course  wholly  untried ;  but  a  warrior  whose  sword  only  left  its  sheath  when  the  first  law 
of  our  nature  commanded  it  to  be  drawn  ;  and  a  ruler  who,  having  tasted  of  supreme 
power,  gently  and  unostentatiously  desired  that  the  cup  might  pass  fh>m  him,  nor  would 
suffer  more  to  wet  his  lips  than  the  most  solenm  and  sacred  duty  to  his  country  and 
his  God  required ! 

To  his  latest  breath  did  this  great  patriot  maintain  the  noble  character  of  a  captain, 
the  patron  of  peace ;  and  a  statesmen,  the  friend  of  justice.  Dying,  he  bequeathed  to 
his  heirs  the  sword  he  had  worn  in  the  war  for  liberty,  charging  them  *'  never  to  take 
it  tttna  the  ttmbbard  but  ia  self-defence,  or  in  defence  if  their  ooontry  and  ber  fesedum  f* 
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■trongr  or  tender  pasnons.  His  defect  was,  that  he  was  too  raiooth  and  too  sweet.  His* 
style  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Herodotus,  as  described  by  the  Roman  ora- 
tor:  *  he  flowed  on,  like  a  quiet  and  placid  river,  without  a  ripple.'  He  flowed,  too, 
through  banks  covered  with  all  the  fresh  verdure  and  variegated  bloom  of  the  spring  ; 
but  his  course  was  too  subdued,  and  too  beautifully  regular.  A  cataract,  like  that  of 
Niagara,  crowned  with  overhanging  rocks  and  mountains,  in  all  the  rude  and  awful 
grandeur  of  nature,  would  have  brought  him  nearer  to  the  standard  of  Homer  and  of 
Henry." 

In  1774,  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  general  Congress,  where  he  at  once  took  a 
prominent  stand,  and  was  on  all  the  leading  committees.  From  his  pen  proceeded  the 
memorial  of  Congress  to  the  people  of  British  America.  In  the  succeeding  Congress, 
Washington  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  his  commission  and 
instructions  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Lee,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  second  address  of  Congress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain — a  composition 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  state  papers  of  the  time — was  written  by  him  this  session. 
But  the  most  important  of  his  services  in  this  term  was  his  motion,  June  7,  1776,  to 
declare  independence.  His  speech  on  introducing  this  bold  and  glorious  measure,  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  displays  of  eloquence  ever  heard  on  the  floor.  After  a  protract, 
ed  debate,  it  was  determined,  June  10,  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this  resolution 
until  the  first  Monday  of  the  July  following  ;  but  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  declaration  of  independence.  Of  this  committee  he  would  have  been  chairman,  ac- 
cording to  parliamentary  rules,  had  not  the  illness  of  some  of  his  family  called  him 
home.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  substituted  for  him,  and  drew  up  the  declaration.  He  shortly 
resumed  his  scat,  in  which  he  continued  until  June,  1777,  when  he  solicited  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  to  clear  up  some  stains  which  malice  or  over- 
heated zeal  had  thrown  upon  his  reputation  in  Virginia.  He  demanded  an  investigation 
from  the  Assembly,  which  resulted  in  a  most  triumphant  and  flattering  acquittal,  by  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  patriotic  services. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Lee's  great  and  persevering  exertions  to  procure  the  independ. 
ence  of  his  country,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  enemy  made  great  exer- 
tions to  secure  his  person.  Twice  he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken.  Once  his  preserva- 
tion  was  owing  to  the  fidelity  of  his  slaves,  and  on  the  other  occasion  his  safely  was 
owing  to  his  own  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind. 

In  August,  1778,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  but  declining  health  forced  him 
to  withdraw,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  arduous  labors  to  which  he  had  hitherto  devoted 
himself.  In  1780  he  retired  from  his  seat,  and  declined  returning  to  it  until  1784.  In 
the  interval  he  served  in  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and,  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  his 
county,  protected  it  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  In  1784,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  president  of  Congress,  but  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  1786  was  again 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
adopted  the  federal  constitution,  and  although  personally  hostile  to  it,  he  joined  in  the 
vote  to  submit  it  to  the  people.  He  was  subsequently,  with  Mr.  Grayson,  chosen  the  first 
senators  from  Virginia  under  it,  and  in  that  capacity  moved  and  carried  through  several 
amendments.  In  1792,  he  was  forced  by  ill  health  to  retire  from  public  life,  when  he 
was  again  honored  by  a  vote  of  public  thanks  from  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  He  died 
June  19,  1794.  

Francis  Liohtfoot  Lee,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  Oct. 
10,  1734.  His  education  was  directed  by  a  private  tutor,  and  he  inherited  a  fortune.  In 
1765  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  continued  in  that  body  until 
1775,  when  the  convention  of  Virginia  chose  him  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  remained  until  1779,  when  he  entered  the  legislature  of  Va.  He  died 
in  Richmond  in  1797.  

Henry  Lee,  a  governor  of  Va.  and  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolution,  was  bom 
Jan.  29,  1756.  His  family  was  one  of  high  respectability  and  distinction.  At  18  years 
of  age  he  graduated  at  Princeton  College.  In  1776,  when  but  20  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  one  of  the  six  companies  of  cavalry  composing  the  regiment  of 
Col.  Theodorick  Bland.  In  Sept.,  1777,  Capt  Lee,  with  his  company,  joined  the  main 
army.  He  introduced  excellent  discipline  into  his  corps,  and  rendered  most  effectual 
service,  in  attacking  light  parties  of  the  enemy,  in  procurmg  infonnation,  and  in  foraging. 

As  Capt.  Lee,  in  general,  lay  near  the  British  lines,  a  plan  was  formed  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1778,  to  cut  off  both  him  and  bis  troop.  A  body  of  200  cavalry  made 
an  extensive  circuit,  and  seizing  four  of  his  patrols,  came  unexpectedly  upon  him  in  his 
quarters,  a  stone  house.  He  had  then  with  him  only  ten  men  ;  yet  with  these  he  made 
so  desperate  a  defence,  that  the  enemy  were  beat«n  off  with  a  loss  of  4  killed,  and  an 
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Arthur  Lbk,  M.  D.,  minister  of  the  United  State*  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  the  brother  of  Richard  Henry  Lee.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinborg,  where  he  also  pursued  for  some  time  the  study  of  medicine.  On  his 
return  to  this  country,  he  practised  physic  four  or  five  years  in  Williamsburg.  He  then  went 
to  London,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  Temple.  During  his  residence  in 
England  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  measures  of  government,  and  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  his  country,  by  sending  to  America  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  plans  of 
the  ministry.  When  the  instructions  to  Gov.  Bernard  were  sent  over,  he  at  the  same 
time  communicated  information  to  the  town  of  Boston  respecting  the  nature  of  them. 
He  returned,  it  is  beUeved,  before  1769,  for  in  that  year  he  published  the  Monitor's 
Letters,  in  vindication  of  the  colonial  rights.  In  1775  he  was  in  London,  as  the  agent 
of  Virginia  ;  and  he  presented,  in  August,  the  second  petition  of  Congress  to  the  king. 
AH  his  exertions  were  now  directed  to  the  good  of  his  country.  When  Mr.  Jefferson 
declined  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  France^  Dr.  Lee  was  appointed  to  his  place, 
and  he  joined  his  colleagues.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Deane,  at  Paris,  in  December, 
1776.  He  assisted  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  France.  In  the  year  1779,  he  and 
Mr.  Adams,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  Deane,  were  recalled,  and  Dr.  Franklin  was 
appointed  sole  minister  to  France.  His  return  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  mali- 
cious accusations  with  which  Deane  had  assailed  his  public  conduct. 

In  the  preceding  year  Deane  had  left  Paris,  agreeably  to  an  order  of  Congress,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  the  same  ship  with  the  French  minister  Gerard.  On  his  arrival, 
as  many  suspicions  hovered  around  him,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  repel  them  by 
attacking  the  character  of  his  colleague.  Dr.  Lee.  In  an  inflammatory  address  to  the 
public  he  vilified  him  in  the  grossest  terms,  charging  him  with  obstructing  the  alliance 
with  France,  and  disclosing  the  secrets  of  Congress  to  British  noblemen.  He  at  the 
same  time  impeached  the  conduct  of  his  brother,  William  Lee,  Ei^q.,  agent  for  Congress 
»at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Dr.  Lee,  also,  was  not  on  very  good  terms  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  whom  he  believed  to  be  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  French  court. 
Firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  interest  of  his  country,  honest,  zealous,  he  was  inclined 
to  question  the  correctness  of  all  the  commercial  transactions  in  which  the  philosopher 
had  been  engaged.  These  dissensions  among  the  ministers  produced  corresponding 
divisions  in  Congress  ;  and  Monsieur  Gerard  had  so  little  respect  for  the  dignity  of  an 
ambassador,  as  to  become  a  zealous  partisan  of  Deane.  Dr.  Lee  had  many  friends  in 
Congress,  but  Dr.  Franklin  more.  When  the  former  returned  to  America  in  the  year 
178U,  such  was  his  integrity,  that  he  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  reinstate  himself  fully  in 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
holding  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations.  He  accordingly  went  to  Fort 
Schuyler,  and  executed  this  trust  in  a  manner  which  did  him  much  honor.  In  February, 
1790,  he  was  admitted  a  counsellor  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
special  order.  After  a  short  illness,  he  died,  December  14th,  1792,  at  Urbanna,  in  Mid- 
dlesex county,  Virginia.  He  was  a  man  of  uniform  patriotism,  of  a  sound  understand- 
ing, of  great  probity,  of  plain  manners,  and  strong  passions. 

During  his  residence  lor  a  number  of  years  in  England,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country.  To  the  abilities  of  a  statesman  he 
united  the  acquisitions  of  a  scholar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  Besides  the  Monitor's  Letters,  written  in  the  year  1769,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  he  published  "  Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  Congress,  in  answer  to  a  Libel  by 
Silas  Deane,"  178U  ;  and  **  Observations  on  certain  Commercial  Transactions  in  France," 
laid  before  Congress  1780. 

BusHROD  Washington  was  born  in  this  county,  and  educated  at  William  and  Mary. 
He  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  its  practice  with  great  success  in  this 
county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1781.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Alexandria,  and  thence  to  Richmond,  where  he  published  two  volumes  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  supreme  court  of  Virginia.  He  was  appointed,  in  1798,  an  associate-justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  continued  to  hold  this  situation  until  his 
death,  in  November,  1829.  He  was  the  favorite  nephew  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  was 
the  devisee  of  Mount  Vernon.  He  was  noted  for  sound  judgment,  rigid  integrity,  and 
unpretending  manners. 
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Haghes  River,  and  k.  fork  of  Hughes  River.  The  BUrface  is  much 
broken,  but  the  soil  for  the  moat  part  is  good.  Pop.  in  1840,  whites 
7,243,  slaves  624,  free  colored  56  ;  total,  7,923. 

Parkersburg,  the  county-seat,  is  a  neat  village,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  335  miles 


Btanntrhatitt'i  Iiland. 
northwesterly  from  Richmond,  94  below  Wheeling,  12  below  Ma- 
rietta, and  264  miles  above  Cincinnati.  It  is  the  most  flourishing 
river  village  in  the  state,  below  Wheeling ;  it  contains  9  mercan- 
tile stores,  a  bank,  1  newspaper  printing  office,  2  steam  grist  and 
2  steam  saw  mills,  1  steam  carding  factory,  1  iron  foundry,  2  eJc- 
tensive  tanneries,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopalian,  and  1 
Methodist  church,  and  a  populHtion  of  about  1,100.  A  turnpike, 
about  2S0  miles  in  length,  has  lately  been  finished  from  Winches- 
ter to  Parkersburg;  and  it  is  contemplated  to  continue  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail-rnad  to  this  place. 

Elizabeth  is  on  the  Little  Kanawha,  and  has  one  Methodist  and 
I  Baptist  church,  a  store,  some  mills,  and  about  25  dwellings. 
Belville,  about  18  miles  below  the  C.  H.,  is  a  small  village,  on  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  bottom  of  the  Ohio.  The  settlement  at  Bel- 
ville was  commenced  in  the  year  1786,  by  a  mercantile  bouse  at 
Philadelphia.  This  spot  was  the  site  of  a  strong  garri'ion  during 
the  Indian  war,  and  many  tragic  events  transpired  around  it,  an 
interesting  account  of  which  is  given  in  Dr.  Hildrcth'.s  history  of 
Belville. 

About  two  miles  below  Parkersburg,  in  the  Ohio  River,  is  Blan- 
nerhasset's  Island,  a  beautifully  wooded  tract.  Its  original  owner 
was  Col.  P.  Devoll,  of  Virginia.  He  sold  it  to  Mr.  Elijah  Backus 
about  the  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  company.  In  1793 
he  disposed  of  the  upper  half  of  it  to  Mr.  Blannerli.isset,  who 
shortly  after  commenced  improving  it.     An  English  traveller,  by 
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gomery,  and  there  is  now  standing  a  log  tenement  that  was  used 
for  a  jail.  Tradition  points  to  a  stump  at  this  place,  as  being  the 
remains  of  the  identical  tree  to  which  Daniel  Morgan  was  tied 
and  whipped  for  beating  a  British  officer.  We  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  tradition.  This  occurrence,  we  believe,  took  place 
several  hundred  miles  further  north.  The  circumstances  have 
been  variously  stated.  We  here  give  them  as  we  received  them 
from  the  lips  of  an  officer  of  the  revolution,  who  served  under 
Morgan. 

Morgan  at  that  time  had  charge  of  wagons  transporting  bag- 
gage. An  officer  on  this  occasion  came  out  and  asked  him  why 
the  wagons  were  not  ready  for  the  march.  He  replied  that  he  had 
been  delayed,  but  would  have  them  ready  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  other  insultingly  replied,  if  he  did  not  hurry  he  would  run  him 
through  with  his  sword.  Morgan  gave  him  a  tart  reply.  The 
officer  thereupon  fell  into  a  passion,  and  made  a  lunge  at  him  with 
his  sword.  The  latter  parried  the  blow  with  a  heavy  wagon 
whip,  broke  his  sword,  and  gave  him  a  severe  drubbing.  A  court- 
martial  sentenced  him  to  receive  500  lashes.  After  receiving  450 
of  them,  Morgan  fainted.  He  was  then  allowed  to  go  free,  as  it 
was  feared  the  complement  would  kill  him.  The  officer  after- 
wards becoming  convinced  of  his  error,  asked  Morgan's  pardon. 


The  LB  AD  MiNEB  of  Wythe  are  about  13  mileB  easterly  from  the  C.  H.,  on  New  Siver, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Cripple  creek.  Formerly  they  were  worked  with  ^eat  profit ; 
but  the  discovery  of  lead  in  the  far  west  has  operated  disadvantageously  to  the  interest 
of  the  proprietors  of  these  works,  siti^ted,  as  they  are,  so  far  inland,  and  away  from 
easy  means  of  transportation.  These  mines  were  discovered  very  early,  and  were  ex- 
tensively worked  in  the  revolution.  The  first  proprietor  was  Col.  Chiswell,  an  EInffUsh 
gentleman,  who  built  a  frame  house — the  first  frame  house  erected  in  this  section  of  the 
country — which  is  now  standing,  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  near  the  mouth  of  Mill 
creek.  The  Col.  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  extract  silver  from  the  ore.  He  killed  a 
man  in  a  quarrel,  and  died  in  prison.  Col.  Lynch  then  came  in  possession,  and  after 
him,  Moses  and  Stephen  Austin,*  who  worked  the  mines  for  several  years  until  1796. 
Since,  the  mines  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  proprietors.  They  are  now 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  Col.  James  White,  David  Pierce,  and  Thomas  Jackson. 
Formerly,  shafts  were  sunk  perpeudiculariy  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  50  to  150  feet, 
until  the  ore  was  struck,  when  the  excavations  were  nearly  horizontal.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  shafts  the  ore  was  raised  by  windlasses.  In  1840  an  excavation  was 
commenced  at  the  level  of  the  plain  on  New  luver,  and  runs  in  horizontally,  at  the  present 
time,  1000  feet  in  solid  limestone  rock.  The  material  excavated  is  earned  off  by  a  rail- 
road. Dr.  Morse,  in  the  1st  edition  of  bis  geography,  published  in  1789,  has  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  mines. 


WOOD. 


Wood  was  formed  in  1799,  from  Harrison,  and  named  from 
James  Wood,  governor  of  Virginia  from  1796  to  1799;  it  is  35 
miles  long,  and  30  wide.  Nearly  the  whole  of  its  territory  is  em- 
braced in'  the  valley  of  the  Little  Kanawha  and  its  tributaries, 

*  Stephen  Austin,  whose  name  If  Inttmately  couiscted  with  the  early  hlitory  of  Texas,  was  a  loa 
of  the  above.    He  was  born  at  the  mines. 
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admiring  the  yersatility  of  mind  which  one  time  finds  felicity  in  towns  and  midniglit 
masquerades,  and  at  Another  acknowledges  happiness  on  the  contrasted  theatre  of  the 
rivers  and  wilderness,  we  sat  down  to  our  repast,  and  in  a  short  time  paid  the  encomium 
of  a  satiated  appetite.  After  which  we  returned  to  the  house,  where,  over  a  bottle  of 
wine,  one  hour  longer  we  conversed  on  the  pleasures  of  our  rural  sports,  and  retired  to 
rest  with  that  heartfelt  ease  which  follows  an  innocent  and  well^pent  day.  Next  mom- 
ing,  after  breakfast,  I  with  difficulty  tore  myself  from  this  interesting  family.  You  will 
excuse  me  for  omitting  the  names  of  this  amiable  couple.     They  were  from  Ireland. 

Such  is  the  description  which  this  traveller  gives,  ere  the  island 
became  the  scene  of  those  events  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country.  It  was  at  this  time  in  the  zenith  of  its 
beauty,  and  answered  fully  the  glowing  description  of  Wirt  in  the 
trial  of  Burr  at  Richmond,  in  the^year  succeeding.  Much  mys- 
tery has  hung  over  the  history  of  Blannerhasset  and  his  connection 
with  Burr.  From  a  lecture  given  upon  the  subject,  in  New  York, 
in  February,  1845,  by  William  Wallace,  Esq.,  the  following  is  prin- 
cipally derived.  The  lecturer  had  in  his  possession  the  papers  of 
the  Blannerhasset  family,  and  other  authentic  sources  of  informa- 
tion : 

Herman  Blannerhasset  was  from  a  distinguished  aud  wealthy  Irish  family,  and  was 
bom  in  England  while  his  mother  was  there  on  a  visit.  He  received  part  of  his  educa- 
tion in  England,  and  afterwards  graduated  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  acquired 
the  profession  of  the  law.  He  married  Miss  Adeline  Agnew,  a  grand. daughter  of  the 
Gen.  Agnew  who  was  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  Being  in  principle  a  republican,  he  sold 
his  estates,  and  coming  to  this  country,  landed  at  New  York,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  first  families.  About  the  year  1798,  he  commenced  his  improvements 
on  the  island.  His  workmen  were  principally  from  Philadelphia.  While  his  house  was 
building,  himself  and  family  resided  at  Marietta.  One  who  knew  Mrs.  Blannerhasset  in- 
formed the  writer  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady  she  ever  knew. 
She  was  gay  and  dressy,  and  an  elegant  dancer.  She  was  fond  of  walking  and  riding, 
and  on  one  occasion  walked  up  to  Marietta,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  She  was 
also  a  splendid  equestrian,  and  was  accustomed  to  ride  attired  iu  a  scarlet  ridinjj-dress, 
and  made  her  horse  leap  fences  and  ditches  with  ease.  While  at  the  island,  Mr.  BUu- 
ncrhassct  "  possessed  a  voluminous  library  of  choice  and  valuable  books ;  a  full  set  of 
chemical  apparatus,  and  philosophical  instruments,  to  the  accommodation  of  which  one 
win^ofthc  dwelling-house  was  appropriated.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  well  versed  in 
the  languages,  and  refined  in  taste  and  manners.  So  tenacious  was  his  memory,  that 
he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad  in  the  original  Greek.  With  an  ample  for- 
tune to  supply  every  want,  a  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished  wife,  and  children  ju*t 
budding  into  life,  he  seemed  surrounded  with  every  thing  which  can  make  existence 
desirable  and  happy.  The  adjacent  settlements  of  Belprie  and  Marietta,  aithouorh  se- 
cluded in  the  wilderness,  contained  many  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  refined  manners, 
with  whom  he  held  constant  and  familiar  intercourse ;  so  that  he  lacked  none  of  the 
benefits  of  society  which  his  remote  and  insular  situation  would  seem  to  indicate.  Many 
were  the  cheerful  and  merry  gatherings  of  the  young  people  of  these  two  towns  beneath 
his  hospitable  roof,  while  the  song  and  the  dance  echoed  through  the  halls."* 

In  1805,  Aaron  Burr,  then  sailmg  down  the  Ohio,  landed  uninvited  on  the  island, 
where  he  was  received  with  frank  hospitality  by  the  family.  He  remained  but  three 
days  ;  but  afterwards  frequently  visited  the  island,  and  finally  enticed  Blannerhasset 
into  his  plans.  These  were  to  settle  an  armed  force  on  the  Washita,  for  the  purpose  of 
colonizing  that  region,  and,  in  case  of  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States — at  that 
time  threatened — to  subjugate  Mexico.  It  was  charged  against  Burr  at  his  trial,  that 
he  meditated  the  severing  of  the  eastern  from  the  we.stcrn  states ;  but  the  folly  of  such 
a  scheme  was  too  absurd  for  the  sagacity  of  this  artful  man.  Aiid  he  solemnly  declared 
on  his  death-bed  that  he  never  meditated  treason  against  the  United  Slates.  If  he  did, 
Blannerhasset  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  as  (he  letters  of  himself  and  wife  evince. 
Burr  did  not,  however,  impart  to  him  all  his  plans.     He  only  wished  to  excite  the  cu- 

*  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildrcth,  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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pidity  of  Blannerhaaset  with  the  prospect  of  g^reat  gains  from  his  land  speculations  on 
the  Washita,  so  as  to  gain  access  to  his  purse.  Burr  gave  security  for  moneys  advanced, 
on  his  son  .in-law,  Mr.  Allston,  of  South  Carolina ;  and  while  their  plans  were  consum- 
mating, the  accomplished  daughter  of  Burr,  Mrs.  Allston,  was  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Blanner- 
hasset.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Blannerhasset  had  constructed  a  flotilla  of  about  twenty 
barges,  in  the  vicinity  of  Marietta,  for  the  expedition.  The  peculiar  form  of  these 
boats  excited  curiosity  and  apprehension.  In  December,  1806,  he  went  down  the  Ohio 
with  them,  having  on  board  about  thirty  men,  and  loaded  with  parched  corn  meal.  In 
the  mean  time  an  order  was  received  by  Col.  Phelps,  the  commandant  of  the  militia  of 
Wood  county,  for  his  arrest,  wilh  his  associates.  Mrs.  Blannerhasset  met  the  military 
with  unblanched  cheeks,  and  forbade  their  touching  any  thing  not  mentioned  in  the 
warrant ;  but  '*  the  mob  spirit  of  the  militia  ran  riot,  the  well-stored  cellars  of  the  man- 
sion were  assailed,  fences  were  destroyed  to  feed  the  sentinel's  fires,  the  shrubbery  was 
trampled  under  foot,  and  for  amusement,  balls  fired  into  the  rich  gilded  ceiling  of  the 
wall.'*  "  By  the  aid  of  some  of  her  kind  neighbors  in  Belprie,  who  were  friendly  to  her 
husband,  and  greatly  pitied  her  unpleasant  condition,  she  was  enabled  to  embark  a  few 
days  after,  with  her  two  little  sons,  the  most  valuable  of  her  effects,  and  black  servants, 
in  a  boat ;  but  did  not  rejoin  Mr.  Blannerhasset  until  he  reached  Louisville.  Well 
might  they  look  back  in  after  years  with  fond  regret,  to  the  fair  Eden  from  which  they 
had  been  expelled  by  their  own  indiscretion,  and  the  deceptive  blandishments  of  Aaron 
Burr.  In  the  year  1812,  the  dwelling- house  and  offices  were  destroyed  by  an  accidental 
fire.  The  garden,  with  all  its  beautiful  shrubbery,  was  converted  into  a  corn-field,  the 
ornamental  gateway  which  graced  the  gravelled  avenue  from  the  river  to  the  house,  was 
thrown  down  ;  and  for  many  years  not  a  vestige  has  been  left  of  the  splendid  and  happy 
home  of  Herman  Blannerhasset  but  the  name.  Nearly  forty  years  have  elap«ed  since 
some  of  these  events  were  transacted,  and  the  thousands  of  passengers  who  annually 
travel  up  and  down  the  Ohio  in  steamboats,  still  eagerly  inquire  after,  and  gaze  upon 
the  '  island  of  Blannerhasset'  with  wonder  and  delight"* 

At  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Burr  at  Richmond,  Blannerhasset  had  been  arrested,  and 
was  placed  in  the  penitentiary  at  Richmond.  His  description  of  the  trial,  as  preserved 
in  his  correspondence,  the  graphic  picture  of  Judge  Marshall,  of  Wirt,  and  the  cele- 
brated Luther  Martin,  is  drawn  with  the  skill  of  a  master. 

As  the  jury  failed  to  convict  Burr,  the  principal,  his  accomplice  Blannerhasset  was 
not  brought  to  trial,  and  was  set  at  liberty.  He  was,  however,  about  ruined.  The  se- 
curity which  Burr  gave  for  moneys  advanced  failed,  and  Blannerhasset,  from  being  a 
very  wealthy  man,  was  reduced  to  indigence.  He  had  gone  through  this  fiery  ordeal 
with  a  character  unimpeached,  although  subjected  to  the  severest  calumnies.  This  is 
evinced  by  his  continuing  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  that  worthy  patriot  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  and  of  many  other  men  of  standing. 

Mr.  Blannerhasset  after  this  settled  on  a  cotton  plantation  in  Mississippi.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  came  on  to  the  north  to  educate  his  children,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Canada,  where  he  practised  his  profession  as  a  lawyer.  In  1822  he  went  to 
England  with  his  family ;  and  finally  died  on  the  island  of  Guernsey,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three  years.  He  left  his  wife  and  three  children.  Mrs.  Blannerhasset  came  to 
America,  and  preferred  claims  against  the  United  States,  but  without  success.  She 
died  in  New  York  city,  in  1842,  where  one  of  her  sons  is  now  residing. 


YORK. 


York  was  one  of  the  eight  original  counties  into  which  Virginia 
was  divided  in  1634.  Chesapeake  Bay  bounds  it  on  the  east,  and 
York  River  on  the  ne.  It  is  30  miles  long,  with  a  mean  width  of 
5  miles.     Population  in  1840,  4,720. 

Yorktow^n,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  on  York  River,  1 1  miles  from 
its  mouth,  33  from  Norfolk,  and  70  from  Richmond.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  1705,  and  was  once  a  flourishing  village,  and  had 

*  Ilr.&P.HUdrath. 
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considerable  commerce.  There  are  now  only  abont  40  direUiDgs, 
many  of  which  are  dilapidated  and  fast  going  to  decay.  The 
Swan  tavern,  in  this  town,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Virginia. 

The  water  scenery  at  York  is  fine.  The  river,  full  a  mile  wide, 
is  seen  stretching  far  away  until  it  merges  into  Chesapeake  Bay — 
an  object  of  beauty  when  rolling  in  the  morning  light,  its  ripples 
sparkling  in  the  sua,  or  when  its  broad  bosom  is  tinged  'with  the 


Jluitw  of  ForitMM. 
cloud-reflected  hnes  of  an  autumnal  sunset    On  its  banks  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  old  church.     Silence  reigns  within  its  walls,  and 
the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead  repose  at  its  base. 

This  church  was  built  about  150  years  ago ;  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  in  1814.  The  old  bell,  now  preserved,  bears  the  in- 
scription, "  Count!/  of  York,  Virginia,  1725."  The  Hon.  Francis 
Nicholson  contributed  20  pound^s  sterling  to  its  cost,  as  appears  by 
the  following  paper  that  appeared  some  time  since  in  the  Hichmond 
Inquirer,  being  a  literal  copy  from  the  records  of  York  county 
court : 


i  yo  day  nnd   yrar 

"  FFRA:  NICHOLSON. 
"  Stiphen  ffowanl. 

"  RoM.  Bill ;  November  ye  24lh  :  1G96. 
"  The  aboTB  wrJIiag  p'ented  in  colt :  and  according  to  order  in  cnrnmilled  to  Record, 
p.  •■  WILLIAM  SEDGWICK,  cL  cut." 

The  walls  "are  composed  of  stone  marl,  which,  it  is  said,  is 
soft  when  taken  out  of  its  native  bed,  and  becomes  hardened  by 
time  and  exposure,  until  it  acquires  the  hardness  and  durability  of 
Bolid  stone."* 

•  ArtJele  "  Yorktown,"  by  C.  C,  in  Sijuthern  Lit.  MeM.,  Jan.,  1844, 
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In  the  above  view  the  ruins  of  the  church  are  partly  shown  on 
the  left ;  in  front  the  tomb  of  Gov.  Nelson,  and  monuments  of  the 
Nelson  family;  and  in  the  distance  York  River,  stretching  away 
towards  the  ocean.  We  annex  two  inscriptions  from  tombstones 
beautifully  sculptured.  The  first  is  upon  a  quadrangular  monu- 
ment, about  4  feet  high,  3  wide,  and  0  long.  It  is  the  work 
of  "  Mr.  Saunders,  Cannon^street,  London."  Upon  one  end  are 
sculptured  two  angel's  faces  ;  one  of  which  is  breaking  out  from 
a  cloud,  on  which  is  written,  "  All  glory  be  to  God."  The  other 
face  below,  with  trumpet  in  mouth,  is  heralding  the  above  inscrip- 
tion. Upon  the  other  end  are  also  two  angel's  heads :  one  is  about 
receiving  a  crown  from  the  hand  of  an  invisible  body  hidden  be- 
hind the  clouds.  This  monument  is  that  of  the  progenitor  of  the 
Nelson  family  in  Virginia,  and  the  grandfather  of  Gov.  Nelson. 
He  emigrated  from  Penrith,  Cumberland  county,  England,  which 
county  had  been  transferred  by  Henry  III.  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, and  upon  failure  of  male  heirs,  reverted  as  a  base  fee  to  Eng- 
land ;  he  was  from  this  circumstance  called  Scotch  Tom.  On  top 
is  the  Nelson  coat-of-arms,  then  follows  the  inscription : 

**  Hie  jacet,  spe  certa  resurgrendi  in  Christi,  Thomas  Nelson,  frenerosus,  Filius  Huj^ronis 
et  SaricB  Nelsoa  de  Penrith,  in  Comitata  CumbriiB,  natus  20ino  die  Februarii  Anno 
Domini  1677,  vits  bene  gests  fiuem  iroplevit  7mo  die  Octobris  1745,  fetalis  sua  68." 

[  Translation.] 

**  Here  lies,  in  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  in  Christ,  Thomas  Nelson,  gentleman, 
son  of  Hugo  and  Sarah  Nelson,  of  Penrith,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland :  bom  Feb- 
ruary 20,  A.  D.  1677,  died  October  7,  1745,  aged  68." 

The  other  monument,  that  of  Gov.  Nelson's  father,  is  also  beau- 
tifully  ornamented  by  carved  work.     Below  is  the  inscription : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  the  Hon.  William  Nelson,  late  president  of  his  Majesty's  coun- 
cil  in  this  Dominion,  in  whom  the  love  of  man  and  the  love  of  God  so  restrained  and  en- 
forced  each  other,  and  so  invigorated  the  mental  powers  in  general,  as  not  only  to  defend 
him  from  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  age  and  country,  but  also  to  render  it  a  matter  of 
difficult  decision  in  what  part  of  laudable  conduct  he  most  excelled  ;  whether  in  the  ten- 
der and  endearing  accomplishments  of  domestic  life,  or  in  the  more  arduous  duties  of  a 
wider  circuit ;  whether  as  a  neighbor,  gentleman,  or  a  magistrate  ;  whether  in  the  graces 
of  hospitality,  charity,  or  piety.  Reader,  if  you  feel  the  spirit  of  that  exalted  ardor 
which  aspires  to  the  felicity  of  conscious  virtue,  animated  by  those  stimulating  and  di- 
vine  admonitions,  perform  the  task  and  expect  the  distinction  of  the  righteous  man. 
Obit.  19t}i  of  Nov.,  Anno  Domini  1772,  sBtatis  61. 

The  Nelson  mansion  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  front- 
ing the  river,  on  the  main  street  of  the  town.  It  is  built  on  the  old 
English  model.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  William  Nelson,  Esq., 
and  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  that  of  Gov.  Thomas  Nelson, 
by  whose  father,  the  Hon.  William  Nelson,  it  was  erected.  Por- 
traits of  this  last-named  gentleman  and  wife,  which  were 
mutilated  by  the  British  at  Hanover,  where  they  were  sent  for 
safety,  adorn  its  walls.  A  view  of  this  building  is  shown  in  the 
background  to  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume.  During  the  siege 
of  York,  the  house  was  bombarded  by  the  American  army,  and 
now  bears  marks  of  cannon  shot.  Gov.  Nelson,  then  in  Washing- 
ton's army,  had  command  of  the  first  battery  which  opened  upon 
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the  town.     Rightly  snpposing  it  was  occupied  by  Boraie  of  the 

British  otficere,  he  pointed  the  first  gun  against  his  own  dwelling, 
and  offered  a  reward  to  thn  soldiers  of  five  guineas  for  every 
bomb-shell  that  should  be  fired  into  it.  The  following  is  a.  brief 
sketch  of  this  genuine  patriot  : 

Thohii  N»i*oN.jun-,«  sienororihe  DfclBrationof  Inifiipendpnca,  was  born  at  York, 
Dee.  36,  1"38.     Whso  in  ha  fifn-enlh  year,  acconlinB  to  the  preTailinj  fashion  smriDg 

EnlUinen  of  affluunce  at  the  aoulh,  he  was  »eut  to  EnElaod  to  receive  hia  cdaealisn. 
ii  first  appearance  in  public  life  was  in  1774,  ■«  a  ini^mbcr  of  Ibo  House  of  Biu^esBM. 
He  Wis  a  tnFdilwrqf  the  con»ention»  of  1774  and  1775;  and  eTinoed  such  a  boldnaa 
•jid  promptitude  in  opposiag  Briliah  aggTFuiun,  ai  to  bIbtid  acme  of  hia  pennnal  frieiida, 
particulntly  when  he  propowd  the  organixation  of  a  nijlilarj  forco  among  the  colaaist*. 
In  the  mililniy  orKaniialion  of  Virpuia  he  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  legi- 
ment  In  September,  1775,  he  finil  took  his  aaat  in  the  general  Connreaa,  to  which  ho 
was  reappointed  the  following  year.  In  llie  Bummer  of  1777,  ill  health  compelleil  him 
to  resign  hia  seat  and  return  lo  Virginia.  The  atule  was  at  that  time  thrvaletied  with  i»- 
Tlaion,  and  Mi.  Netaon  waa  appointed  brigadivr-general  and  conuuander-in^hief  of  all  ila 
military  forces.  Hia  popularity  waa  unbounded ,  and  hia  appninlinenl  gave  unJTeraal  satia- 
faclion.  About  thia  time  a  moliun  waa  made  to  aequeator  the  debta  due  in  thi>  aCste  lo 
Engliah  mcrchanta.  HtainSsxibleandiealoua  oppoailion  to  the  propoaition  in  the  legia- 
lalura  redounded  to  hii  honor,  and  evinced  the  lofty  iutogriLy  of  hia  chsraetcr.  At 
tliii  period  l)ie  American  cnuac  waa  Ihrcalened  with  anathilatiou,  and  Contrrrsa  made  sa 
appeal  to  the  patriotiam  of  the  young  men  of  properly  aiid  Blanding.  When  the  appeal 
was  publiahed,  Gen.  Nelson  embarked  in  llie  cnuie  with  hii  chaiacterislic  ardor.  Ha 
pahliahed  an  animaling  address,  and  incceoded  in  en1ialioj(  about  aeveuty  young  Vir- 
ciaians  in  a  volunteei  corpa,  and  furnished  a  number  of  them  with  Iba  means  d(  defnj- 
ing  theii  eipensei,  froni  hia  own  puras.  At  the  head  of  Ihia  Spartan  band  he  marcbi^ 
to  the  north  ;  but  a  chani^e  of  circuimtancea  occurring,  their  aervices  «m  not  requind. 
In  this  enterpriae  Gen.  Nelion  expended  large  aums  of  money,  which  wen  acver  repaid. 
Eiarly  in  1779,  he  waa  again  a  abort  lime  in  Congreaa,  but  ill  health  again  compelled 
him  to  return  lo  Virginia.  In  1780,  when  (he  stale  andertooli  lo  liorrow  two  millioin  of 
dollura  for  the  aid  of  Congrew.  Gen.  Nelson  opened  a  aubaeriplion.  Calling  on  leTrral 
friends.  Ihey  declared  thai  they   would  not  lend  him  a  ahilllng  oo   the  accuHly  of  the 

added  his  own  personal  aecuiily  to  that  of  the  stale,  and  succeeded  in  raiaing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  required.  By  this  and  similar  paliiotic  cienions,  he  suflered  severe 
pecuniary  losses,  but  never  relaxed  hia  Eiertiona  Ha  had  at  the  beginning  Bnticipated 
anfierings  and  sacrifices  in  effecting  the  independence  of  hii  country,  and  prepared 
bis  mind  lo  meet  and  sustain  them.  In  1761,  when  the  atorm  of  war  bunt  upon  Vir- 
ginia, Gen.  Nelson  was  actively  employed  in  effecting  plans  to  oppose  the  enemy ;  and, 
succeeding  Mi.  Jeffersou  as  governor,  he  waa  compelled  lo  unite  in  himself  ttui  Iws 
oSccB  of  governor  and  commander  of  the  military  forcea.  By  great  eiertiona  Got.  N^. 
son  kept  his  forcea  together  until  the  capture  of  Comwallis.  To  do  this,  ha  exerted  hk 
personal  influence,  hia  official  authortly,  and  his  private  fortune,  lo  Lhe  nbnoat  extent. 
After  the  surrender,  Waahingtou.  in  his  account  of  It,  made  a  very  honorable  acknow- 
ledgmeul  of  the  valuable  aervices  of  Gov.  Nelson,  end  Ihe  militia  under  hia  conunand, 
dnnng  the  siege,  in  seeming  its  important  issue. 

In  a  month  after,  ill-he^th  compelled  Gov.  Nelson  to  retire  again  to  private  fife, 
where  malice  and  envy  preferred  base  accnaaliona  against  bim  for  mal-adininialtmtiap 
of  his  office.  But  he  was  moat  honorably  excntpated  by  the  Jegielatuiv.  Ha  nerei 
again  entered  public  life.    His  tinle  waa  passed  in  retirement  at  his  plantatioii  in  Han- 


About  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Yorktown,  on  what  is  called  the 
Temple  Farm,  are  many  old  chimneys,  indicating  the  site  of  an 
ancient  settlement.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  York,  on 
the  mai^n  of  a  forest,  are  to  be  seen  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
temple.     It  was  Bamnmded,  &'  few  yarda  dittant,  by  a  wall. 
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probably  intended  for  defence  against  sudden  attacks  from  the  In- 
dians. Within  the  enclosure  are  several  defaced  and  broken 
monuments.  One  only  is  legible,  a  flat  slab  adorned  with  the 
insignia  of  heraldry.     It  bears  this  inscription : 

Major  William  Goocb,  of  this  Parish,  dyed  Octob.  29,  1655. 

Within  this  tomb  there  doth  interred  lie, 

No  shape  but  substance,  true  nobility  ; 

Its  self  though  young,  in  yean,  but  twenty-nine. 

Yet  graced  with  vertues  morall  and  divine  *, 

The  church  from  him  did  good  participate 

In  counsell  rare  fit  to  adorn  a  state. 


Yorktown  is  memorable  in  American  history  as  being  the  spot 
where,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  the  army  of  Cornwallis  sur- 
rendered to  the  combined  armies  of  America  and  France.  Dr. 
Thatcher,  a  surgeon  in  Washington's  army,  has  given  in  his  jour- 
nal a  full  account  of  the  siege  and  surrender,  which  gives  its  inci- 
dents as  they  transpired  from  day  to  day.  From  this  lucid  narra- 
tion we  subjoin  the  following  : 

filth  Sept. — We  arrived  at  Yorktown  yesterday  from  Jamestown,  and  have  encamped 
within  one  mile  of  the  enemy*s  line  of  redoubts. 

28th, — The  French  troops  have  arrived,  and  encamped  on  our  left  Yorktown  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake 
Bay.  In  tliis  littlo  village.  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  about  seven  thousand  troops,  has  taken 
his  station,  and  is  endeavoring  to  fortify  himself  against  the  impending  danger  of  our 
combined  operations.  His  communication  by  water  is  entirely  cut  off  by  the  French 
ships  of  war  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver,  preventing  both  his  escape  and  receiv- 
ing  succor  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York.  The  allied  army  is  about  twelve 
thousand  stron?,  exclusive  of  the  militia  under  Gov.  Nelson.  The  Americans  form  the 
right,  and  the  French  the  left  wing  of  the  combined  forces,  each  exteu^ng  to  the  borders 
of  the  rrver,  by  which  the  besiegers  form  a  half  circle  round  the  town.  His  Excellency 
General  Washington  commands  in  person,  and  is  assisted  by  Major-Gcneral  Lincoln, 
Baron  Steuben,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  General  Knox,  &c.  The  French  troops  are 
commanded  by  General  the  Count  Rocharabeau,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  havings 
under  him  a  number  of  officers  of  distinguished  character.  Unbounded  confidence  is 
reposed  in  our  illustrious  commanders,  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  military  ardor  univer. 
sally  prevail,  and  we  are  sanguine  in  our  expectations  that  a  surrender  of  the  royal  army 
must  be  his  lordship's  fate. 

A  cannonade  commenced  yesterday  from  the  town,  by  which  one  man  received  a 
wound,  and  I  assisted  in  amputating  his  leg.  30th, — We  were  agreeably  surprised  this 
morning,  to  find  that  the  enemy  had,  during  the  preceding  night,  abandoned  three  or  four 
of  their  redoubts,  and  retired  within  the  town,  leaving  a  considerable  extent  of  command- 
ing ground  which  might  have  coot  us  much  labor  and  many  lives  to  obtain  by  force. 
Our  light  infantry  and  a  party  of  French  were  ordered  to  advance  and  take  possession 
of  the  abandoned  ground,  and  to  serve  as  a  covering  party  to  our  troops,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  throwing  up  breastworks.  Considerable  cannonading  from  the  besieged  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  four  militiamen  were  wounded  by  a  single  shot,  one  of  whom 
died  soon  after.  An  occurrence  has  just  been  announced  which  fills  our  hearts  with 
grief  and  sorrow.  Col.  Alexander  Scammel  being  officer  of  the  day,  while  reconnoi- 
tring the  ground  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned,  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  their  horse, 
and  after  having  surrendered,  they  had  the  baseness  to  infiict  a  wound  which  we  fear 
will  prove  mortal ;  they  have  carried  him  into  Yorktown. 

October  Ist  and  2d. — Our  troops  have  been  engaged  in  throwing  up  two  redoubts  in 
the  night-time  ;  on  discovery,  the  enemy  conunenced  a  furious  cannonade,  but  it  does 
not  deter  our  men  from  going  on  vigorously  with  their  work.  Heavy  cannon  and  mortars 
are  continually  arriving,  and  the  greatest  preparations  are  made  to  prosecute  the  siege  in 
the  most  eflfectual  manner. 

Zd  and  4th. — A  considerable  cannonading  from  the  enemy,  one  shot  killed  three  men, 
and  mortally  wounded  another.    While  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  our  chaplain,  was  standing 
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Mtr  the  oo«iiiuid«w(n-eliief,  a  ihot  itniek  the  gioond  m  new  ti  to  eawer  his  hat  with 
Mud ;  beiDf  much  affitatad,  ha  took  off  hia  bat  and  aud,  **  8aa  hare,  fenenL"  **  Mr. 
Bfam,"  replied  hii  KxoeUenej,  with  hie  nanai  eompoame,  **  joa  bad  hettcr  eanj  thai 
heme  and  ehow  it  to  Toiir  wile  and  ehildren."  Two  eoldiere  from  the  FVench.  and  one 
from  ne,  deierted  to  the  enemy,  and  two  Britidi  eoldien  deeerted  to  onr  emrop  the  aame 
night.  The  enemy,  from  the  wantof  forafe,  are  killing  off  their  lioraee  in  great  nomben ; 
aiz  or  eeTen  haudred  of  tlieie  TalnaUe  animale  have  oeen  lulled,  and  their  carcaaeea  are 


almoat  continnally  floating  down  the  ri?er.  The  Britifh  are  in  poiteiwion  of  a  plaee 
ealled  Gloucetter,  on  the  north  eide  of  the  river,  neariy  opposite  i  orktown ;  their  force 
oooeists  of  one  Britieh  regiment,  and  CoL  Tarleton'i  legiou  of  liorM  and  infantry.  In 
<ippoiition  to  thie  force  the  French  legion,  nnder  the  command  of  the  Doke  de  Lnzeme, 
and  a  detachment  of  French  iniantry  and  militia,  are  poeted  in  that  vicinity.  Tarleton 
ia  a  bold  and  impetuooe  leader,  and  has  sprsad  terror  through  the  Carolinaa  and  Virginia 
for  some  time  past  In  makin|r  m  sally  from  Gloncester  yesterday,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  French,  and  defeated,  with  the  Wis  of  the  oommanding  ofncer  of  their  infantfj, 
and  about  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded ;  among  the  latter  is  Tarleton  himself.  The  doka 
lost  three  men  killed,  and  two  officers  and  eleven  men  wounded.  It  is  with  much  con. 
esm  we  learn  that  Col.  Soammel  died  at  Williamsburg,  of  the  wound  which  he  received 
a  few  days  since,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner ;  the  wound  was  inflicted  after  be  bad 
aorrendered.  At  the  request  of  Gen.  Washington,  Lord  Comwallis  allowed  him  to  be 
earned  to  Williamsburg,  where  be  died  this  day,  universally  lamented,  as  he  waa  while 
living  universally  respected  and  esteemed.  The  commander-in-chief  was  well  apprized 
of  hia  merit,  and  bestowed  on  him  merits  of  his  friendly  regard  and  confidence.  For 
noma  time  he  sustained  the  office  of  acyutant-general  to  our  army,  but  preferring  a  more 
aotive  command  and  the  poet  of  danger,  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  light 
infontry  for  this  enterprising  campaign.  The  British  have  sent  from  Yorktown  a  large 
number  of  negroes  sick  with  the  smallpox,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
the  infection  to  our  army ;  thus  our  inhuman  enemiee  resort  to  every  method  in  their 
power,  however  barbarous  or  cruel,  to  injure  and  distress,  and  thus  to  gain  an  advantage 
over  their  opposera 

7tk, — A  large  detachment  of  the  allied  army,  under  command  of  Major-Groneral  Lin* 
eoln,  were  ordered  out  last  evening,  for  the  purpoee  of  opening  intrenchmenta  near  the 
enemy's  lines.  This  business  was  oondocisd  with  great  silence  and  secrecy,  and  wo 
were  favored  by  Providence  with  a  night  of  extreme  darkness,  and  were  not  discovered 
before  daylight.  The  working  party  carried  on  their  shoulders  fascines  and  intrenching 
tools,  while  a  large  part  of  the  detachment  was  armed  with  the  implements  of  death. 
Horses,  drawing  cannon  and  ordnance,  and  wagons  loaded  with  bags  filled  with  sand 
for  constructing  breastworks,  followed  in  the  rear.  Thus  arranged,  ever>'  oflicer  and 
soldier  knowing  bis  particular  utation,  orders  were  given  to  advance  in  perfect  silence, 
the  distance  about  one  mile.  My  station  on  this  occasion  was,  with  Dr.  Munson,  my 
mate,  in  the  rear  of  the  troops,  and  as  the  music  was  not  to  be  employed,  about  twenty 
drummers  and  fifera  were  put  under  my  charge  to  assist  me  in  case  of  having  wounded 
men  to  attend.  Our  troops  were  indefatigable  in  their  labors  during  the  night,  and  be- 
fore daylight  they  had  nearly  completed  the  first  parallel  line  of  nearly  two  miles  in  ex- 
tent, besides  laying  a  foundation  for  two  redoubts,  within  about  six  hundred  yards 
of  the  enemy's  lines.  At  daylight,  the  enemy  having  discovered  our  work.s,  com- 
menced a  severe  cannonade ;  but  our  men  being  under  cover  received  no  injury.  A 
French  soldier  deserted  to  the  enemy,  after  which  there  was  a  constant  firing  against  the 
French  Knes,  and  one  officer  was  killed,  and  fifteen  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  In 
the  latter  pan  of  the  night  it  rained  severely,  and  being  in  the  open  field,  cold,  and  un- 
comfortablo,  I  entered  a  small  hut  made  of  brush,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned ; 
soon  after,  a  man  came  to  the  door,  and  seeing  me  standing  in  the  centre,  instantly  drew 
his  sword,  and  put  himself  in  an  attitude  to  plunge  it  into  me.  I  called  out  friend, 
friendf  and  he  as  speedily  to  my  great  joy  responded,  "Ah,  Monsieur, /n>n</,"  and  re- 
turning his  sword  to  its  place  he  departed.  I  think  he  was  a  French  soldier,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  or  myself  was  the  most  frightened. 

tith  and  DM. — The  duty  of  our  troops  has  been  for  several  days  extremely  severe ; 
our  regiment  labors  in  the  trenches  every  other  day  and  night,  where  I  find  it  difficult 
to  avoid  suffering  by  the  cold,  having  no  other  covering  than  a  single  blanket  in  the  open 
field.  We  erected  a  battery  last  night  in  front  of  our  first  parallel,  without  any  annoy, 
anee  from  the  enemy.  Two  or  three  of  our  batteries  being  now  prepared  to  open  on  the 
town,  his  £zceliency  Gen.  Washington  put  the  match  tu  the  first  gun,  and  a  furious  die- 
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charge  of  cannon  and  mortars  immediately  followed,  and  Earl  Cornwallis  has  received 
his  first  salutation. 

From  the  lOth  to  the  15th,  a  tremendous  and  incessant  firing  from  the  American  and 
French  batteries  is  kept  up,  and  the  enemy  return  the  6re,  but  with  little  efiect.  A  red 
hot  shell  from  the  French  battery  set  6re  to  the  Charon,  a  British  44  gun  ship,  and  two 
or  three  smaller  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  river,  which  were  consumed  in  the  night.  From 
the  bank  of  the  river,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  this  splendid  conflagration.  The  ships  were 
wrapped  in  a  torrent  of  fire,  which,  spreading  with  vivid  brightness  among  the  com- 
bustible rigging,  and  running  with  amazing  rapidity  to  the  tops  of  the  several  masts, 
while  all  around  was  thunder  and  lightning  from  our  numerous  cannons  and  mortars,  and 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  presented  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  spectacln 
which  can  be  imagined.  Some  of  our  shells,  overreaching  the  town,  are  seen  to  fall  in- 
to the  river,  and  bursting,  throw  up  columns  of  water  like  the  spouting  of  the  monsters 
of  the  deep.  Wc  have  now  made  further  approaches  to  the  town,  by  throwing  up  a 
second  parallel  line,  and  batteries  within  about  three  hundred  yards ;  this  was  effected  in 
the  night,  and  at  daylight  the  enemy  were  roused  to  the  greatest  exertions — the  engiaea 
of  war  have  raged  with  redoubled  fury  and  destruction  on  both  sides,  no  cessation  day 
or  night.  The  French  had  two  officers  wounded,  and  fifteen  men  killed  or  wounded,  and 
among  the  Americans  two  or  three  were  wounded.  I  assisted  in  amputating  a  man's 
thigh.  The  uiege  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  formidable  and  alarming,  and  his 
lordship  must  view  his  situation  as  extremely  critical,  if  not  desperate.  Being  in  tho 
trenches  every  other  night  and  day,  I  have  a  ^ne  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  sublimo 
and  stupendous  scene  which  is  continually  exhibiting.  The  bomb-shells  from  the  be- 
siegers and  the  besieged  are  incessantly  crossing  each  other's  path  in  the  air.  They  are 
clearly  visible  in  the  form  of  a  black  ball  in  the  day,  but  in  the  night  they  appear  like  a 
fiery  meteor  with  a  blazing  tail,  most  beautifully  brilliant,  ascending  majestically  from 
the  mortar  to  a  certain  altitude,  and  gradually  descending  to  the  spot  where  they  are 
destined  to  execute  their  work  of  destruction.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  accuracy  an 
experienced  gunner  will  make  his  calculations,  that  a  shell  shall  fall  within  a  few  feet  of 
a  given  point,  and  burst  at  the  precise  time,  though  at  a  great  distance.  When  a  shell 
falls,  it  whirls  round,  burrows,  and  excavates  the  earth  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
bursting,  makes  dreadful  havoc  around.  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed  fragments  of 
the  mangled  bodies  and  limbs  of  the  British  soldiers  thrown  into  the  air  by  the  bursting 
of  our  shells,  and  by  one  from  tlie  enemy,  Capt.  White,  of  the  seventh  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, and  one  soldier  were  killed,  and  another  wounded  near  where  I  was  standing.  About 
twelve  or  fourteen  men  have  been  killed  or  wounded  within  twenty.four  hours ;  I  at- 
tended at  the  hospital,  amputated  a  man's  arm,  and  assisted  in  dressing  a  number  of 
wounds.  The  enemy  having  two  redoubts,  about  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  their 
principal  works,  which  enfiladed  our  intrenchment  and  impeded  our  approaches,  it  was 
resolved  to  take  possession  of  them  both  by  assault  The  one  on  the  left  of  the  British 
garrison,  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  was  assigned  to  our  brigade  of  light  infant- 
ry, under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  The  advanced  corps  was  led  on 
by  the  intrepid  Col.  Hamilton,  who  had  commanded  a  regiment  of  light  infantry  during 
the  campaign,  and  assisted  by  Col.  Gimat  The  assault  commenced  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  the  assailants  bravely  entered  the  fort  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
without  firing  a  single  gun.  We  suflfered  the  loss  of  eight  men  killed,  and  about  thirty 
wounded,  among  whom  Col.  Gimat  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  foot,  and  Major  Gibbs, 
of  his  Excellency's  guard,  and  two  other  officers,  were  slightly  wounded.  Major  Camp, 
bell,  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  with  about  thirty 
soldiers  ;  the  remainder  made  their  escape.  I  was  desired  to  visit  the  wounded  in  the 
fort,  even  before  the  balls  had  ceased  whistling  about  my  ears,  and  saw  a  sergeant  and 
eight  men  dead  in  the  ditch.  A  captain  of  our  infantry,  belonging  to  New  Hampshire, 
threatened  to  take  the  life  of  Major  Campbell,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  favorite.  Col. 
Scammel,  but  Col.  Hamilton  interposed,  and  not  a  man  was  killed  after  he  ceased  to 
resist.  During  the  assault,  the  British  kept  up  an  incessant  firing  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry from  their  whole  line.  His  Excellency  Gen.  Washington,  Generals  Lincoln  and 
Knox,  with  their  aids,  having  dismounted,  were  standing  in  an  exposed  situation  waiting 
the  result  Col.  Cobb,  one  of  Gen.  Washington's  aids,  solicitous  for  his  safety,  said  to 
his  Excellency,  "  Sir,  you  are  too  much  exposed  here,  had  you  not  better  step  a  little 
back  ?"  "  Col.  Cobb,"  replied  his  Excellency,  "  if  you  are  afraid,  you  have  liberty  to 
step  back."  The  other  redoubt,  on  the  right  of  the  British  lines,  was  assaulted  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  detachment  of  the  French,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Baron  de  Viomi- 
oel    fiuch  was  the  ardor  displayed  by  the  asMilants,  that  all  resistanoe  was  soon  over- 
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•oiiMt  though  at  the  eipenie  of  nearly  one  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.*  Of 
the  defenders  of  the  redoubt,  eighteen  were  killed,  and  one  captain  and  two  auhnllem 
oflicere  and  forty-t#o  rank  and  file  captQred.t  Onr  eeoond  parallel  line  was  immedi- 
•tely  connected  with  the  two  redoubta'now  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  aome  new  bat- 
teries were  thrown  up  in  firont  of  our  second  paralld  line,  with  a  covert  way^  and  anglinr 
work  approaching  to  less  than  three  hundred  yards  of  their  principal  forts.  These  wiU 
soon  be  mantled  with  cannon  and  mortals,  and  when  their  horrid  thandering  commeaees, 
it  must  conTince  his  lordflhip  that  his  post  is  not  invincible  and  that  snbmissioii  nnit 
soon  be  his  only  alternative.  Our  artiller]rmen,  by  the  exactness  of  their  aim,  make 
every  discharge  take  eflfect,  so  that  many  of  the  enemy's  guns  are  entirely  sUencedt  and 
their  works  are  almost  in  ruins. 

\6tk. — A  party  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred  men,  oomnnanded  bj 
Cd.  Abercrombie,  about  four  in  tbe  mommg,  made  a  vigorous  sortie  against  two  nnfin- 
ished  redoubts  occupied  by  the  French ;  they  spiked  up  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  eannoot 
and  killed  several  soldiers,  but  the  French  advanced  and  drove  them  from  the  redoabtSt 
leaving  several  killed  and  wounded.  Our  New  England  troops  have  now  become  Tecy 
sickly ;  the  prevalent  diseases  are  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  which  are  very  prev- 
alent in  this  climate  during  the  autumnal  months. 

nth. — The  whole  of  our  works  are  now  mounted  with  cannon  and  mortars,  not  leas 
than  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  have  been  in  continual  operation  daring  the 
last  twenty-four  hours.  The  whole  peninsula  trembles  under  tbe  incessant  thunderings 
of  our  infernal  machines ;  we  have  levelled  some  of  their  works  in  ruins  and  silenced 
their  guns ;  they  have  almost  ceased  firing.  We  are  so  near  as  to  have  a  diatinct  view 
of  the  dreadful  havoc  and  destruction  of  their  works,  and  even  see  the  men  in  their  lines 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  bursting  of  our  shells.  But  the  scene  is  drawing  to  a  dose.  Lord 
Comwailis,  at  length  reaiixing  the  extreme  hasard  of  his  deplorable  sitnatioDy  and  find, 
ing  it  in  vain  any  longer  to  resist,  has  this  morning  come  to  the  humiliating  expedient 
of  sending  out  a .  flag,  requesting  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  boara,  that 
commissioners  may  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  adjust  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Two 
or  three  flags  passed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  Gen.  Washington  consented  to  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  for  two  hours  only,  that  his  lordship  may  suggest  his  proposals  as  a 
basis  for  a  treaty,  which  being  tn  part  accepted,  a  sospenaion  of  hostilities  will  be  coq- 
tinoed  till  to-morrow. 

ISth — It  is  now  ascertained  that  Lord  Comwailis,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  surren- 
der, had  determined  on  the  bold  attempt  to  make  his  escape  in  the  night  of  the  16th, 
with  a  part  of  hb  army,  into  the  country.  His  plan  was  to  leave  sick  and  baggage  be- 
hind, and  to  cross  with  his  effective  force  over  to  Gloucester  Point,  there  to  destroy  the 
French  legion  and  other  troops,  and  to  mount  his  infantry  on  their  horses  and  such  oth- 
ers tis  might  be  procured,  and  thus  push  their  way  to  New  York  by  land.  A  more  pre- 
posterous and  desperate  attempt  can  scarcely  l>e  imagined.  Boats  were  secretly  pre- 
pared, arrangements  made,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  troops  actually  embarked  and 
landed  on  Gloucester  Point,  when  from  a  moderate  and  calm  evening,  a  most  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  ensued.  The  boats  with  the  remaining  troops  were  all  drivea 
down  the  river,  and  it  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  his  troops  could  be  returned  to  the 

farrison  at  York.     At  an  early  hour  this  forenoon,  Gen.  Washington  communicated  to 
•ord  Comwailis  the  general  basis  of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which  he  deemed  admis- 

*  The  can^e  of  tho  great  lo^s  nn^tained  by  the  French  troops  in  comparison  with  thnt  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  stoniiini;  their  respective  redoubts,  was  that  the  American  troom  when  they  came  to  the  abatti^. 
removed  a  part  of  it  with  their  hand:),  and  leaped  over  the  remainder.  The  French  troops,  on  coming  up 
tu  thfint,  waited  till  tlirir  pioneers  had  cut  away  the  abattis  secundnm  artem,  which  expiMed  them  Utngcr 
tn  the  pilling  fire  of  the  enemy.  To  this  cause  also  is  to  be  ascribed  the  circumstance,  that  the  n»doabc 
astailed  by  the  Americans  was  carried  before  that  attacked  by  the  French  troops.  The  Marquis  d«  I«-t. 
fayettu  &cnt  his  aid,  Major  Barbour,  through  the  tremendous  ore  of  the  whole  line  of  the  British,  to  in- 
form the  Biiron  Viominel,  that  "  he  wai  in  his  redoubt,  and  to  ask  the  Baron  where  he  was.*'  The  mn- 
Jor  found  the  Oaron  waiting  the  clearing  away  the  abattis,  but  sent  this  answer:  ^Tell  the  Marquis  I  am 
not  in  mine,  but  will  be  in  live  minute;).'*  lie  instantly  advanced,  and  was  within  or  nearly  %t\  within 
hU  time. 

t  (It-n.  Dunn",  in  **  Tlie  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time,"  republished  In  this  country  In  1839,  say?,  in  rela- 
tion to  tho  uttnck  on  these  rciioubu,  "  I  mu<it  here  nmlce  mention  of  a  circumstance  which  cbaracterixe« 
the  coun<ee  of  the  French  Trcnadiere.  The  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  GatlnaiK,  which  had  been 
formed  out  of  that  of  Auverciie.  were  to  lend  the  attack.  The  moment  it  was  decided,  I  said  to  them, 
*  My  friends,  if  1  !<hould  want  you  this  night,  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  we  have  served  tofrether  in 
that  bmve  rcKimont  of  Auver(;ne,  "  Sans  Tnehe."  an  honorable  name,  which  it  has  deserved  ever  since 
Its  creation.*  Tliey  answered,  if  I  promised  to  have  their  name  restored  to  them,  they  would  su&r  them- 
selves to  be  killed  even  to  the  last  jnan.  Tlicy  kept  their  word,  charged  like  lions,  and  loat  one-third  oif 
thHr  number.  The  klnic.  on  the  report  1  made  of  this  afloir,  signed  the  ordinance  restoring  to  this  r«^. 
.VkentHlie  name  of  RoynU  ^vvergiu.'* 
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sible,  and  allowed  two  hours  for  his  reply.  Commissioners  were  soon  after  appointed  to 
prepare  the  particular  terms  of  aji^reement  The  gentlemen  appointed  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington are  Col.  Laurens,  one  of  his  aid-de-camps,  and  Viscount  Nouille  of  the  French 
army.  They  have  this  day  held  an  interview  with  the  two  British  officers  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  terms  of  capitulation  are  settled,  and  being  confirmed  by  the 
commanders  of  both  armies,  the  royal  troops  are  to  march  out  to-morrow  and  surrender 
their  arms.  It  is  a  circumstance  deserving  of  remark,  that  Col.  Laurens,  who  is  stipu- 
lating for  the  surrender  of  a  British  nobleman,  at  the  head  of  a  royal  army,  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  Henry  Laurens,  our  ambassador  to  Holland,  who  being  captured  on  his  voyage,  is 
now  in  close  confinement  in  the  tower  of  London. 

19M. — This  is  to  us  a  most  glorious  day,  but  to  the  English  one  of  bitter  chagrin  and 
disappointment  Preparations  are  now  making  to  receive  as  captives,  that  vindictive, 
haughty  commeinder,  and  that  victorious  army,  who  by  their  robberies  and  murders  have 
so  long  been  a  scourge  to  our  brethren  of  the  southern  states.  Being  on  horseback,  I 
anticipate  a  full  share  of  satisfaction  in  viewing  the  various  movements  in  the  interesting 
scene.  The  stipulated  terms  of  capitulation  are  similar  to  those  granted  to  Gen.  Lincoln 
at  Charleston  the  last  year.  The  captive  troops  are  to  march  out  with  Hhonldercd  arms, 
colors  cased,  and  drums  beating  a  British  or  German  march,  and  to  ground  their  arms 
at  a  place  assigned  for  the  purpose.  The  officers  are  allowed  their  side-arms  and  private 
property,  and  the  generals  and  such  officers  as  desire  it,  are  to  go  on  parole  to  England 
or  New  York.  The  marines  and  seamen  of  the  king^s  ships  are  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
navy  of  France,  and  the  land  forces  to  the  United  States.  All  military  and  artillery 
stores  to  be  delivered  up  unimpaired.  The  ro^al  prisoners  to  be  sent  into  the  interior  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  regiments,  to  have  rations  allowed  them  equal 
to  the  American  soldiers,  and  to  have  their  officers  near  them.  Lord  Cornwallis  to  man 
and  dispatch  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war  with  dispatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New 
York,  without  being  searched  ;  the  vessel  to  be  returned,  and  the  hands  accounted  for. 
At  about  twelve  o'clock,  the  combined  army  was  arranged  and  drawn  up  in  two  lines 
extending  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The  Americans  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road,  and  the  French  occupied  the  left.  At  the  head  of  the  former  the 
great  American  commander,  mounted  on  his  noble  courser,  took  his  station,  attended  by 
his  aids.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  was  posted  the  excellent  Count  Rocjiambeau  and 
his  suite.  The  French  troops,  in  complete  uniform,  displayed  a  martial  and  noble  ap. 
pearauce ;  their  band  of  music,  of  which  the  timbrel  formed  a  part,  is  a  delightful  nov- 
elty, and  produced,  while  marching  to  the  ground,  a  most  enchanting  effect.  The  Ameri- 
cans, though  not  all  in  uniform,  nor  their  dress  so  neat,  yet  exhibited  an  erect  soldierly 
air,  and  every  countenance  beamed  with  satisfaction  and  joy.  The  concourse  of  specta- 
tors from  the  country  was  prodigious,  in  point  of  numbers  probably  equal  to  the  military ;. 
but  universal  silence  and  order  prevailed.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  the  captive 
army  advanced  through  the  line  formed  for  their  reception.  Every  eye  was  prepared  ta- 
gaze  on  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  object  of  peculiar  interest  and  solicitude  ;  but  ho  disaj)- 
pointed  our  anxious  expectations ;  pretending  indisposition,  he  made  Gen.  0*Hara  his 
substitute  as  the  leader  of  his  army.  This  officer  was  followed  by  the  conquered  troops 
in  a  slow  and  solemn  step,  with  shouldered  arms,  colors  cased,  and  drums  beating  & 
British  march.  Having  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  line.  Gen.  0*Hara,  elegantly 
mounted,  advanced  to  his  Excellency  the  commander-in-chief,  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
apologized  for  the  non-appearance  of  Earl  Cornwallis.  With  his  usual  dignity  and  po- 
liteness, his  Excellency  pointed  to  Major-General  Lincoln  for  directions,  by  whom  the- 
British  army  was  conducted  into  a  spacious  field  where  it  was  intended  they  should 
ground  their  arms.  The  royal  troops,  while  marching  through  the  line  formed  by  the- 
allied  array,  exhibited  a  decent  and  neat  appearance,  as  respects  arms  and  clothing,  for 
their  commander  opened  his  store  and  directed  every  soldier  to  be  furnished  with  a  new 
suit  complete,  prior  to  the  capitulation.  But  in  their  line  of  march  we  remarked  a  dis- 
orderly and  unsoldierly  conduct ;  their  step  was  irregular,  and  their  ranks  frequently  bro- 
ken. But  it  was  in  the  field,  when  they  came  to  the  last  act  of  the  drama,  that  the 
spirit  and  pride  of  the  British  soldier  were  put  to  the  severest  test — here  their  mortifica- 
tion could  not  be  concealed.  Some  of  the  platoon  officers  appeared  to  be  exceedingly 
chagrined  when  giving  the  word  "  ground  arms"  and  I  am  witness  that  they  performed 
this  duty  in  a  very  unofficer-Iike  manner,  and  that  many  of  the  soldiers  manifested  a 
tulUn  temper,*  throwing  their  arms  on  the  pile  with  violence,  as  if  determined  to  render 

^^■^         II  ■         I        ■  ■      I     »■       ■  .^       I         ■  —  I    I.^M  I—       I  1^-.  ■■  ■■  ■■■■  ■■■—■.  ■-^»  I  I     ^— ^^^ 

'  *  (Sen.  Dnmaa  says,  "The  canrison  defiled  between  the  two  lines,  t)eynnd  which  I  caused  them  to  form 
in  order  of  battle,  and  pile  tlieir  arm*.  The  English  officers  manifested  the  most  bitter  mortification,  and 
I  nsMinber  that  Col.  Abocnimble  of  tbe  EnglUh  Goanls— <be  Mae  who  sAscwaids  peilsbed  in  Egypt 
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them  ntelMft.  This  invgvlarity,  bowervr,  wu  eheoked  br  the  udhoritj  of  Gob.  lin- 
coId.  AfUr  having  grounded  their  ann^,  end  diveeted  theniedTee  of  ilieir  acoootre. 
mentSf  the  oaptiTe  troope  were  oondnoted  back  to  Yorktown,  and  foarded  bj  our  troope 
till  they  coald  be  remored  to  the  plaoe  of  their  destination.  The  British  tiDopa  that  wen 
•tationed  at  Gloucester  snnenderad  at  the  same  timok  and  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
command  of  the  Duke  de  Luseme.  This  most  be  a  very  interesting  and  gratifying 
transaction  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  wlm  having  himself  been  obliged  to  sorrender  an  army  to 
a  haughty  Sm  the  last  year,  has  now  assigned  him  the  plMsing  duty  of  giving  laws  to 
a  conquered  army  in  return,  and  of  reflecting  that  the  terms  wluch  were  unpoeed  on  him 
are  adopted  as  a  basis  of  the  surrender  in  the  present  instance.  It  is  a  very  gratifying 
eireumstance  that  every  degree  of  harmony,  confidence,  and  friendly  intercoone  aob- 
risted  between  the  American  and  French  troops  during  the  campaign ;  no  contest  except 
an  emulous  spirit  to  excel  in  exploits  and  enterprise  against  the  common  enemy,  and  a 
desire  to  be  oislebrated  in  the  annals  of  history  for  an  ardent  love  of  great  and  hefoie 
hetkins.  We  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  the  pride  of  the  British  officers  ia  bomUed  on 
this  occasion,  as  they  have  always  entertained  an  exalted  opinion  of  their  own  military 
prowess,  and  affected  to  view  the  Americans  as  a  contemptible,  undisciplined  rabbleu 
But  there  is  no  display  of  magnanimity  when  a  great  commander  shrinks  from  the  in- 
•vitable  minfortunes  of  war ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  liord  Comwallia  baa  fifo- 
qoently  appeared  in  splendid  triumph  at  the  head  of  his  army,  by  which  he  ia  almoat 
mdoreat  wo  conceive  it  incumbent  on  him  cheerfully  to  participate  in  their  miafortunea 
and  degradations,  howe?er  humiliating ;  but  it  is  said  he  gives  himself  op  entirely  to 
vexation  and  despair. 

9U(A.^-In  the  general  orders  of  this  day  our  commander-in-chief  expressea  bis  entire 
approbation,  and  his  warmest  thanks  to  the  French  and  American  oflicera  and  soUien 
of  all  descriptions,  for  the  brave  and  honorable  part  which  they  have  acted  during  the 
liege.  He  congratulates  the  combined  army  <m  the  momentous  event  which  doees  the 
campaign,  and  which  crowns  their  heads  with  unfading  laurels,  and  entitles  them  to  the 
applause  and  gratitude  of  their  country.  Among  the  general  officers  wliom  his  Excel- 
lency particularly  noticed,  for  the  important  services  which  they  rendered  daring  the 
aiege,  are  Generals  Lincoln,  de  Lafayette,  Steuben,  Knox,  and  Du  Porteil,  bin  Elxcdlency 
Count  Rochambeau,  and  several  other  distinguished  Fronch  officers.  To  Gov.  Nelson* 
of'  Virginia,  he  returned  his  grateful  and  sincero  acknowledgrmente  for  the  eaaential  soe- 
cors  idTorded  by  him  and  the  militia  under  his  command.  The  commander-in-chief^ 
wishing  that  every  heart  should  participate  in  the  joy  of  this  memorable  day,  ordered 
that  all  those  who  are  under  arrest  or  confinement  should  be  immediately  pardoned  and 
set  at  liberty,  a  circum^ance  which  I  believe  has  never  before  occurred  in  our  army. 
He  closed  by  ordering  that  divine  service  shall  be  performed  in  the  several  brigades  to- 
morrow, and  recommends  that  the  troops  attend  with  a  serious  deportment,  and  with 
that  sensibility  of  heart  which  the  recollection  of  the  surprising  and  particular  interposi- 
tion of  Providence  in  our  favor  claims. 

22cf. — Yesterday  being  Sunday,  our  brigade  of  infantry,  and  the  York  brigade  were 
drawn  up  in  the  field  to  atteud  divine  service  performed  by  Mr.  Evans.  Alter  ofTering 
to  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  battles,  our  grateful  homage  for  the  preservation  of  our 
lives  through  the  dangers  of  the  siege,  and  for  the  important  event  with  which  Divine 
Providence  has  seen  fit  to  crown  our  eflbrts,  he  preached  an  excellent  and  appropriate 
sermon.  Generals  Lincoln  and  Chnton  were  present  la  the  design  and  execution  of 
this  successful  expedition,  our  commander-in-chief  fairly  outgeneralled  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  the  whole  movement  was  marked  by  consummate  military  address,  which  re- 
duced the  royal  general  to  a  mortifying  dilemma  that  no  skill  or  enterprise  could  retrieve. 
A  siege  of  thirteen  days,  prosecuted  with  unexampled  rapidity,  has  terminated  in  the 
capture  of  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  which  the  English  can  boast,  and  a  veteran 
and  victorious  army  which  has  for  several  months  past  spread  terror  and  desolation 
throughout  the  southern  stetes.  The  joy  on  this  momentous  occasion  is  universally  dif. 
fJOBedf  and  the  hope  entertained  that  it  will  arrest  the  career  of  a  cruel  warfare,  and 
advance  the  establishment  of  American  Independence.  In  the  progress  of  the  royal 
army  through  the  state  of  Virginia  the  preceding  summer,  they  practised  the  most  abomi- 
nable enormities,  plundering  negroes  and  horses  from  almost  every  plantation;  and  reduc- 
ing the  country  to  ruin.  Among  the  prodigious  assemblage  of  spectotors  at  the  time  of 
surrender,  were  a  number  of  planters  searching  for  the  property  which  had  been  thua 
purloined  from  their  estates.     The  famous  Col  Tarleton,  mounted  on  a  horse  remarkable 

on  the  fiel  J  of  battle  where  he  had  just  triumphed— at  the  moment  wheo  his  truopi  laid  down  their 
Withdrew  rapidly,  cmiering  hi*  /am,  uni  bUing  hi*  «ip«rtf.*' 
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for  elegance  and  noble  appearance,  while  riding  in  company  with  f  everal  ^lench  officers 
with  whom  he  was  to  dine,  was  met  by  a  gentleman,  who  instantly  recognised  the  ani. 
mal  as  his  own  property.  Tarleton  was  stopped,  and  the  horse  peremptorily  demanded  ; 
observing  a  little  hesitation,  the  British  General  O'Hara,  who  was  present,  said,  '*  You 
had  better  give  him  his  horse,  Tarleton,"  on  which  the  colonel  dismounted  and  delivered 
the  horse  to  the  original  proprietor ;  after  which,  being  remounted  on  a  rery  miserable 
animal,  he  rejoined  his  company,  and  the  French  officers  were  greatly  surprised  that  he 
should  be  so  humbly  mounted.  The  British  prisoners  were  all  sent  off  yesterday,  con- 
ducted  by  a  party  of  militia  on  their  way  to  the  interior  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  I 
have  this  day  visited  the  town  of  York,  to  witness  the  destructive  effects  of  the  siege. 
It  contains  about  sixty  houses,  some  of  them  are  elegant ;  many  of  them  are  greatly  dam- 
aged, and  some  totally  ruined,  being  shot  through  in  a  thousand  places,  and  honey- 
combed ready  to  crumble  to  pieces.  Rich  furniture  and  books  were  scattered  over  the 
ground,  and  the  carcasses  of  men  and  horses  half  covered  with  earth,  exhibited  a  scene 
of  ruin  and  horror  beyond  description.  The  earth  in  many  places  is  thrown  up  into 
mounds  by  the  force  of  our  shells,  and  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  spot  where  a  man  could 
have  resorted  for  safety. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  French  during  the  siege,  was  fifty  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  wounded.  Americans  twenty -seven  killed  and  seventy-three  wounded^ 
officers  included.  Comwallis*  account  of  his  loss  during  the  siege  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  wounded,  and  seventy  missing,  probably  de- 
serted, total  five  hundred  and  fifty-two.  The  whole  number  surrendered  by  capitulation, 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-seven.*  The  amount  of  artillery  and  military 
stores,  provisions,  &.C.,  is  very  considerable ;  seventy-five  brass  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  iron  cannon,  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four  muskets ;  regi- 
mental standards,  German  eighteen,  British  ten.  From  the  military  chest  we  received 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  sterling. 


Dr.  Thatcher,  in  the  preceding  account,  has  made  mention  of 
Dr.  iEneas  Munson,  who  was  with  him  at  the  siege,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  surgeon's  mate.  From  the  lips  of  this  gentleman,  now 
living,  we  have  derived  the  following : 

Col.  Scammel  was  the  highest  officer  in  rank  in  the  American  army,  killed  at  the 
siege.  He  was  shot  after  he  had  surrendered,  by  two  Hessian  horsemen,  and  was 
buried  at  Williamsburg.  The  annexed  lines,  forming  part  of  his  epitaph,  were  written 
by  CoL  Humphreys : 

What  tho*  no  friend  conid  ward  thine  early  fall, 
Nor  fni&rdian  angels  turn  the  treacherous  ball, 
Bless'd  shade,  be  sooth'd !  thy  virtues  all  are  known. 
Thy  fame  shall  last  beyond  this  mouldering  stone, 
Which  conquering  armies,  from  their  toils  retum'd, 
Rear  to  thy  gl«ry,  while  thy  fate  they  moum'd. 

During  the  siege  almost  all  the  Americans  had  the  fever  and  ague.  The  dews  were 
very  heavy,  and  wet  through  the  tents.  The  soldiers  were  divided  into  two  divisions, 
and  on  alternate  nights  slept  in  the  trenches  in  the  open  air. 

On  the  attack  of  the  two  advanced  redoubts  of  the  British,  on  the  night  of  the  15th» 
in  a  great  measure  depended  the  result  of  the  siege.  Washington,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  officers,  among  whom  was  our  informant,  stood  in  the  grand  battery  looking 
Uirough  the  embrasures,  while  the  two  divisions  of  the  attacking  party  advanced  to  the 
assault  Col.  Alexander  Hamilton  led  bn  the  Americans,  with  empty  muskets  and  fixed 
bayonets.  When  he  arrived  at  the  right  redoubt,  which  he  was  to  attack,  he  made  a 
short  but  eloquent  address,  which  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  silent  but  deeply-interested 
witnesses  in  the  grand  battery.     **  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  speech  7"  remarked  Lieut 

D.  to  Dr.  M. ;  "  with  such  a  speech  I  could  storm  ."    Shortly  after,  the  French 

officer  arrived  with  his  division  before  the  other  redoubt,  when  he  was  challenged  by  the 
sentinel : 

Sentinel. — **Wnio  comes  there  ?" 

French  officer, — "  French." 

iS^n^tne^mistakes  it  for  "  friend,"  and  again  demands,  "  VHio  comes  there  ?" 

*  Another  list  which  has  been  published,  makes  their  total  loss  bv  death  and  capture  to  be  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred,  Including  two  thousand  sailors,  ons  thouaana  eight  hundred  negroes,  one  thoa- 
■and  five  hundred  tones,  eighty  vessels  large  and  small. 
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~  'cliat|tf*  wu  dim»M  out  with  Mnrach  ditibsitiBa,  mni  with  •oeh  im- 
'-- hewty  hBghtor  ftam  thawilncBi  iailw  gnai  b«l- 


Mrfertnoaimnttin, u to oieUe DMitj nngtator ftvm  thawilncBi  ml] 
tMj.  Ttw  iduh  oT  l» jWMta  MteoMdod,  *»d  Um  nsxt  moniiax  tiMtranoh' 
Atb  or  iU  feat  den  irllh  tfa«  bodiM  of  tba  nlluit  FrencbiDni. 

While  Um  KtUok  ww  piMnMing,  ft  mDeket-ball  nUed  aloag  «  euuMU,  kad  fUl 
the  feet  of  Wtdunftoii.  wn.  Kdox  eeiied  him  bjr  tlie  am,  eod  amteiiiwdl,  *'  Mj  d( 
nnl,  we ean't  epus  joa  j'et!"  WuhioftoD  replMd,  "It  ii  Bip«otball,«ndi»kB: 
Iidone."  When  it  iru  ill  0Tei,Mid'theiedaabU  in  FOMneionaf  tbatm  paitMS,  Wai 
lu  turned  to  Knox  end  eald,  "  Hie  work  ie  done,  end  «I1  rfeat  "  eod  Ibon  Twrliin 
to  be  eanent,  •■  WiUiain,  bud  me  n  j  hone." 


Tht  Momt  Hotitt,  Yerktoieu. 

The  first  night  the  American  army  reposed  after  the  investment 
of  Yorktown,  Washington  slept  in  the  open  air  under  a  mulberry 
tree,  the  root  forming  his  pillow.  Comwallis's  bead-quarters  were 
originaUy  in  a  splendid  brick  house,  belonging  to  Secretary  Nelson, 
(see  p.  395,)  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  visible  in  the  large  and 
continuous  redoubt  constructed  by  the  British  at  the  e.  end  of  the 
town.  He  remained  there  until  a  servant  was  killed,  and  the 
building  much  injured  by  the  American  artiilen,  when  he  removed 
into  the  town.  Fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  this  dwelling,  on  the  hill- 
Bide  at  the  lower  end  of  the  redoubt,  he  had  a  cave  excavated  in 
the  earth.  It  was  bung  with  green  baize,  and  used  solely  for 
holding  councils  of  war.  There  is  a  cave  in  the  solid  mass  of 
stone  marl  which  forms  the  river  bank,  improperly  tilled  Com- 
wallis's cave.  This  was  used  for  a  sutlery  ;  it  is  now  a  piggerj-. 
The  Moore  House,  on  Temple  Farm,  is  yet  standing  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  about  a  mile  below  Yorktown.  It  is  memorable  as 
being  the  dwelling  where  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  »gned 
by  Ix>rd  Comwallis :  it  was  then  the  property  of  a  widow  Moore. 
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JTie  place  of  surrender  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  e.  limits 
of  the  town,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  road  to  Hampton. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  representing  the  Surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  is  copied  from  the  painting  of  Col.  John 
Trumbull.  It  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original,  and  the  portraits 
and  minor  details  are  imitated  with  accuracy.  Col.  Trumbull, 
who  died  in  1843,  was  the  son  of  Gov.  Trumbull  of  Connecticut, 
and  one  of  Washington's  aid-de-camps  in  1775,  and  in  1776  the 
deputy  adjutant-general  of  the  northern  department,  under  the 
command  of  Major-Gen.  Gates.  He  retired  from  the  service  in 
1777,  and  afterwards  became  the  great  historical  painter  of  the 
revolution.  This  was  one  of  his  series  of  pictures  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  principal  events  of  the  revolution,  in  which  series  he 
preserved,  as  far  as  possible,  faithful  portraits  of  its  conspicuous 
actors,  with  accurate  details  of  dress,  manners,  arms,  &c.,  of  the 
times.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  plan  he  was  encouraged  by  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed.  The 
portraits  of  the  French  officers  he  painted  in  1787,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  Paris.  In  1791  he  visited  Yorktown,  and 
made  the  drawing  of  the  place  of  surrender. 

Explanation  of  the  Engraving. — The  scene  represents  the  mo- 
ment when  the  principal  officers  of  the  British  army,  conducted 
by  Gen.  Lincoln,  are  passing  the  two  groups  of  American  and 
French  officers,  and  entering  between  the  two  lines  of  victors. 
By  this  means  the  principal  officers  of  the  three  nations  are  brought 
near  together,  so  as  to  admit  of  distinct  portraits.  In  the  centre  of 
the  view,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  the  entrance  of  the  town,  with 
the  captured  troops  marching  out,  following  their  officers ;  and 
also  a  distant  glimpse  of  York  River,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  as  seen  from  the  spot. 

The  prominent  figure  on  horseback  in  the  centre,  is  Gen.  Lin- 
coln, by  whose  side  stands  the  British  general,  O'Hara.  Wash- 
ington, on  horseback,  is  a  little  in  the  rear  and  on  the  left  of  Gen. 
Lincoln.  Count  Rochambeau,  the  French  general,  is  on  horseback 
at  the  end  of  the  line  of  French  officers,  and  on  the  right  and 
back  of  Gen.  O'Hara.  On  the  reader's  right,  the  four  American 
officers  on  foot  are,  respectively — conmiencing  with  the  one  near- 
est the  margin — Col.  Nicholas  Fish,  New  York  ;  Col.  Walter  Stu- 
art, Phila. ;  Col.  John  Laurens,  S.  Carolina ;  and  Col.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  commander  of  light-infantry.  On  the  reader's  right, 
those  on  horseback — commencing  with  the  figure  nearest  the  mar- 
gin— are,  respectively.  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  Hunt* 
ington,  aid  to  Lincoln  ;  Maj.-Gen.  Knox,  commander  of  artillery ; 
Gen.  Peter  Muhlenburg,  Virginia ;  Gen.  Hand,  adjutant-general, 
Pennsylvania  ;  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  Maryland  ;  Gen.  Gist,  Mary- 
land ;  Major-Gen.  James  Clinton,  New  York  ;  Col.  Trumbull,  sec- 
retary to  Washington ;  Col.  Cobb,  aid  to  Washington ;  Baron 
Steuben  ;  Lafayette  ;  and  Gov.  Nelson,  of  Virginia.  In  the  dis- 
tance, the  small  figure  on  horseback,  beyond  some  of  the  cannon. 
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IS  CoL  Ebenezer  Stevens,  of  the  Amerioan  artillery.  Those  drawn 
op  on  the  left  side  of  the  reader,  are  the  French  officers.  Hie 
three  first  on  foot — oommencing  with  the  one  nearest  the  margin — 
are  Count  Deoxponts,  colonel  of  French  infantry ;  Duke  de  Laval 
Montmorency,  colonel  of  do. ;  and  Count  Custine,  colonel  of  do. 
The  first  figure  on  horseback,  (who  has  a  plume  in  his  cap,)  is  the 
Duke  de  Lauzun,  coL  of  cavalry ;  and  those  next  in  order,  as  toU 
lows— Gen.  Choizy ;  Viscount  Viomenil ;  Marquis  de  St.  Simon ; 
Count  Fersen,  aid  to  Rochambeau ;  Count  Charles  Dumas,  aid  to 
do. ;  Marquis  Chastellux ;  Baron  Viomenil ;  Count  de  Barras,  ad- 
miral ;  and  Count  de  Grasse,  admiral. 


ADDENDA. 

Sipoe  the  fint  edition  of  thii  wmk  wu  pot  to  preHf  the  following  comities  have  been 
tttMted»— 

Appomattox  was  fonned  Feb.  8th,  1845,  from  parte  of  Prince  Edward,  CharioCte,  and 
Campbell. 

Doddridge  wae  formed  Feb.  4th,  1845,  horn  Hankon,  Tyler,  Ritchie,  and 

OUmer  was  fonned  Feb.  3d,  1845,  inm  parta  of  Lewis  and  Kanaidba. 
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HISTORICAL  AND   DESCRIPTIVE    SKETCH 

OP  THE 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 

The  District  of  Columbia*  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1790,  by  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  in  1800  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  here  from  Philadelphia.  Its  site  was 
selected  by  George  Washington,  by  authority  from  Congress,  after 
great  research  and  observation,  to  become  the  metropolis  of  this 
republic.  It  forms  an  exact  square  of  10  miles  on  a  side,  lying 
upon  both  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The  location  being  determined 
upon,  the  first  stone  to  mark  its  boundary  was  set  in  Jones's  Point, 
the  uppermost  cape  of  Hunting  creek,  April  15,  1791,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  concourse  of  spectators. 

The  District  is  divided  into  two  counties.  Washington  county 
is  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  includes  Washington  city  and 
Georgetown.  Alexandria  county  is  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Potomac, 
and  has  the  city  of  Alexandria.  In  the  former,  the  laws  of  Mary- 
land continue  in  force  ;  in  the  latter,  those  of  Virginia.  The 
District  has  never  been  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Congress,  however,  makes  what  laws  it  pleases  for  both, 
which  meets  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  surface  of  the  District  is  gently  undulating,  furnishing  fine 
sites  for  cities.  The  soil  is  naturally  sterile,  but  it  possesses  a  fine, 
healthy  climate.  This  District  has  become  the  centre  of  a  consid- 
erable and  active  commerce,  though  it  cannot  at  all  compete  with 
Baltimore,  in  its  vicinity.  Vessels  of  the  largest  class  come  up  to 
Alexandria,  6  miles  below  Washington,  where  the  Potomac  is  a 
mile  wide,  and  from  30  to  50  feet  deep ;  and  vessels  of  a  large 
size  come  up  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  at  the  junction  of  the  East 
Branch  with  the  Potomac,  at  Washington.  A  very  considerable 
quantity  of  flour,  and  other  produce,  comes  down  the  Potomac, 
and  centres  chiefly  at  Alexandria,  and  some  at  Georgetown.  The 
chief  business  of  Washington  city  has  relation  to  the  acconuno- 
dation  of  the  national  legislature,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  general 
government.  In  1800,  the  population  was  14,093;  in  1810.  24,0*23; 
in  1820,  33,039 ;  in  1830,  39,858 ;  in  1840, 43,712,  of  which  30,657 
were  whites,  8,361  were  free  colored  persons,  and  4,694  were  slaves. 

The  valley  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  washed  by  the  Tiber  creek, 
it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  early  settlers,  was  pe- 
riodically visited  by  the  Indians,  who  named  it  their  fishing-ground, 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Sherman  and  Smith's  valaable  Gazetteer  of  the  United  Statei 
for  much  information  respecting  the  District. 
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in  contradistinctibn  to  their  hanting-groand;  and  that  they 
bled  there  in  great  numbers  in  the  spring  months  to  procure  fidL 
GreenliePs  Point  was  the  principal  camp,  and  the  residence  of 
their  chiefs,  where  councihi  were  held  among  the  various  tribes 
thus  gathered  there.  The  coincidence  of  the  location  of  the 
national  legislatures  so  near  the  council-house  of  an  Indian  nation, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  interesting  reflections  in  intelligent  minds. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  Washington  was  acquaint^  with  this 
tradition. 

Washington  City,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  is  situated  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Potomac,  295  miles  from  the  ocean,  by  the  course 
of  the  river  and  bay.  It  is  38  miles  sw.  from  Baltimore;  136  fhxn 
Philadelphia ;  225  from  New  York ;  482  from  Boston ;  856  from 
St  Louis ;  544  from  Charleston,  S.  G. ;  662  from  Savannidi,  Ga. ; 
1,203  from  New  Orleans. '  The  population  in  1800,  was  8,210 ; 
in  1810,  8,208;  in  1820,  18,247;  in  1830,  18,827;  in  1840,  23,964; 
in  1844,  30,429.  Employed  in  conmierce,  103 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trades,  886  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  45 ;  do.  rivers  and  canalsy 
25 ;  learned  professions,  83. 

The  city  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
Anacostia  or  Eastern  branch.  It  contains  a  little  over  8  mpmre 
miles,  and  upwards  of  5,000  acres.  The  ground  is,  in  general, 
about  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  there  are  some 
moderate  elevations,  on  two  of  which  stand  the  Capitol  and  the 
President's  house.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  streets  ranning 
north  and  south,  and  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  mnning 
east  and  west.  But  the  different  parts  of  the  city  are  connected 
by  broad  avenues,  which  traverse  the  rectangular  oivisions  diagon- 
ally. Where  the  intersection  of  these  avenues  with  each  other 
and  with  the  streets  would  form  many  acute  angles,  considerable 
rectangular  or  circular  open  grounds  are  left,  which,  when  the  city 
shall  be  built  up,  will  give  it  an  open  appearance.  The  avenues 
and  streets  leading  to  public  places  are  from  120  to  160  feet  wide, 
and  the  other  streets  are  from  70  to  110  feet  wide  The  avenues 
are  named  after  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  the  other  streets, 
beginning  at  the  capitol,  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
as  A.  north  and  A.  south,  B.  north  and  B.  south,  &c. ;  and  east  and 
west,  they  are  designated  by  numbers,  as  1st  east,  1st  west,  &c. 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  the  capitol  and  the  president's 
house,  contains  the  most  dense  population,  and  is  much  the  finest 
street  in  the  city.  Five  of  the  avenues  radiate  from  the  capitol, 
and  five  others  from  the  president's  house,  giving  these  promi- 
nent places  the  most  ready  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  city.  The  buildings  of  Washington  consist  of  scattered  clus- 
ters ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  magnificent  plan  of  the  city  will 
soon  be  built  up,  although  it  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
few  years.  Three  things  are  requisite  to  sustain  a  large  city,  one 
of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
There  must  be  extensive  commerce,  or  manufactures,  or  an  expen- 
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sive  and  loxurious  court,  with  the  multitudea  which  a  Inxnrious 
court  draws  around  it,  to  expend  their  money.  This  last  constitutes 
a  great  item  in  the  support  of  some  European  cities.  Washington 
cannot  be  expected  to  become  a  very  great  commercial  or  manu- 
facturing place ;  and  though  the  chief  men  of  the  government, 
and  the  national  legislature,  and  the  multitudes  whom  they  draw 
nround  them,  do  much  towards  the  prosperity  of  Washington,  the 
money  thus  expended  is  too  small  in  amount  to  constitute  a  main 
reliance  of  a  large  city,  Baltimore,  in  the  vicinity,  will  be  likely 
to  surpass  Washington  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  growth  of  Washington,  however,  has  been 
considerably  extensive,  and  it  is  continually  increasing  ;  and 
probably  the  bustle  of  a  large  city  would  not  much  improve  it  as 
a  seat  for  the  national  congress.  It  ei^joys  the  two  important 
requisites  for  health,  pure  air  and  good  water ;  and  there  is  much 
elegant  and  refined  society,  rendering  it  a  pleasant  place  of  resi- 
dence. 


Tht  Capital  at  Wathingtaa. 

The  public  buildings  of  Washington  have  a  splendor  becoming 
a  great  nation.  The  Capitol  is  probably  the  finest  senate-house  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  lit  that  the  most  august  legislative  assembly 
on  earth  should  be  thus  accommodated.  The  ground  on  which 
the  capitol  stands  is  elevated  73  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide, 
and  affords  a  commanding  view  of  the  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  building,  which  is  of  free- 
stone, covers  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half ;  the  length 
of  the  front  is  353  feet,  including  the  wings ;  the  depth  of  the 
wings  is  131  feet.  The  centre  building  is  surmounted  by  a  \o(ty 
dome ;  and  there  are  2  less  elevated  domes,  one  towards  each  end. 
A  projection  on  the  east  or  main  front,  including  the  steps,  is  65 
feet  wide ;  and  another  on  the  west  front,  with  the  steps,  is  83  feet 
wide.  In  the  projection  on  the  east  front,  there  is  a.  noble  portico 
of  22  lofly  Corinthian  columns ;  and  in  the  west  front  there  is  a 
portico  of  10  Corinthian  columns.  The  height  cJf  the  building  to 
the  top  of  the  dome  is  120  feet.    Under  the  dome  in  the  middle  of 
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the  building  it  the  Totanda,  a  oirenlar  room  05  feet  in  diameter,' 
and  of  the  same  height,  adorned  with  acalptoreB,  rqiresentiiig  in 
relief  Smith  delivered  by  Pocahontas,  the  Pilgrimslaading  at  Ply- 
month,  Penn  treating  with  the  natives,  and  a  fight  of  Boone  with 
the  Indians ;  and  4  magnificent  paintings  by  Tmmbollt  with  figures 
as  large  as  life,  representing  the  presentation  to  Congress  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  capture  of  Boigoyne,  the  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis,  and  Washington  resigning  Ids  oonmiission  to 
Congress.  Another  painting,  the  baptism  of  Pocahontas,  by 
Chapman,  has  recently  been  added*  The  rotunda  has  recently 
received  a  splendid  additional  ornament  in  Greenough's  statue  of 
Washington,  a  colossal  figure  in  a  sitting  posture,  twice  as  large 
as  life.  On  the  west  of  the  rotunda  is  the  libraiy-room  of  Cm- 
gress,  92  feet  by  34,  and  is  36  feet  in  height,  containing,  in  arched 
alcoves,  20,000  volumes.  In  the  second  story  of  the  south  wing 
of  the  capltol,  is  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  a 
semicircular  form,  96  feet  long  and  60  high,  with  a  dome  sup- 

fdrted  by  24  beautiful  columns  of  variegated  marble  from  the 
otomac,  with  capitab  of  Italian  marble,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  circular  wall  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  for  men,  and  the 
chord  of  the  arc,  back  of  the  speaker^s  chair,  has  a  gallery  for  the 
ladies.  The  room  is  ornamented  with  some  fine  statuary  and  paint- 
ings, and  the  whole  fhhiiture  of  it  is  elegant.  The  Senate  cham- 
ber is  in  the  second  story  of  the  north  wing  of  the  capitol,  and  is 
semicircular  like  that  of  the  Representatives,  but  smaller,  being 
75  feet  long  and  45  feet  high.  The  vice-president's  chair  is  cano- 
pied by  a  rich  crimson  drapery,  held  by  the  talons  of  a  hovering 
eagle.  A  gallery  of  light  bronze  running  round  the  arc  in  front 
of  the  vice-president's  chair,  is  mainly  appropriated  to  ladies. 
There  is  another  gallery  above  and  behind  the  chair,  supported  by 
fine  Ionic  columns  of  variegated  marble.  A  magnificent  chande- 
lier hangs  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  whole  appearance 
and  furniture  of  the  room  are  splendid.  Below  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, and  of  nearly  the  same  form  and  dimensions,  but  much  less  . 
elegant,  is  the  room  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ; 
and  there  are  in  the  building  70  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
committees  and  officers  of  Congress.  The  groui\ds  around  the 
capitol  are  spacious,  containing  22  acres,  highly  ornamented  with 
gravelled  walks,  shrubbery,  and  trees,  a  naval  monument  orna- 
mented with  statuary,  and  fountains,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by 
a  handsome  iron  railing.  The  whole  cost  of  the  building  has 
exceeded  $2,000,000. 

The  President's  house,  a  mile  and  a  half  nw.  from  the  Capitol, 
is  an  elegant  edifice  of  freestone,  2  stories  high,  with  a  lofly  base- 
ment, and  is  170  feet  long,  and  86  wide,  the  n.  front  of  which  is 
ornamented  with  a  fine  portico  of  4  lofly  Ionic  columns,  projecting 
with  3  columns.  The  outer  intercolumniation  is  for  carnages  to 
drive  under,  to  place  company  under  shelter.  It  stcmds  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  plat  of  ground  of  20  acres,  beautifhlly  laid  out  and  highly 
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ornamented.  It  is  elevated  44  feet  above  tide-water,  and  the 
souttiem  front  presents  a  grand  and  beautiful  prospect.  The  apart- 
ments within  are  admirably  fitted  to  thfcir  purpose,  and  splendidly 
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furnished.  On  the  b.  side  of  the  President's  house  are  two  large 
buildings,  and  on  the  w.  side  two  larne  buildings  for  the  depart- 
ments of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  and  ol'  the  Navy.  The 
General  Post-Office  and  the  Paten^Office  are  also  extensive  build- 
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ings.  These,  with  the  new  Treasury  bnilding,  have  been  recently 
erected,  to  aupply  Ae  place  of  those  which  were  burned  a  few 
years  since.  The  new  Treasmy  building  contains  150  rooms,  and 
when  completed,  will  contain  250.  It  has  a  splendid  colonnade, 
457  feet  in  length.    The  General  Post-Office  contains  about  80 


rooms,  and  if  of  the  Corinthian  order,  wiA  eolomni  and  j/Qmaben, 
on  a  rustic  baae.  The  Patant-Offiee,  in  addition  to  other  RpadooB 
apartments,  has  one  room  in  the  tipper  stoiy  875  feet  by  69,  vui 
when  oomplated  by  wings,  according  to  the  original  AeMgn,  will 
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be  npwards  of  400  feet  in  length.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
splendid  rooms  in  America,  and  is  devoted  to  the  grand  and  in- 
creasing collections  of  the  national  institution.  The  portico  of 
this  bnilding  is  of  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  PartbcDon,  at 
Athens,  consisting  of  16  colamns,  in  doable  rows,  50  feet  high.  In 
the  war-ofTice  was  formerly  kept  the  fine  collection  of  Indian  por- 
traits, painted  from  the  original  heads  by  King.  These  valuable 
pictures  are  now  in  the  custody,  and  adorn  the  collections  of  the 
national  institution,  in  the  patent-office. 

The  Navy  Yard  is  on  the  Eastern  branch,  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  be.  of  the  Capitol,  and  contains  37  acres.  It  has  houses  for 
the  officers,  and  shops  and  warehouses,  and  2  large  ship-houses,  a 
neat  armory,  and  every  kind  of  .naval  stores.  Several  ships  of 
war,  some  of  which  were  of  the  largest  class,  have  been  built  at 
this  yard.  There  are  also  in  the  city  an  Arsenal,  a  City  Hall,  an 
Hospital,  a  Penitentiary,  a  Theatre,  &c. 

Washington  is  separated  from  Georgetown  by  Rock  creek,  over 
which  are  2  bridges.  A  substantial  pile  bridge,  over  a  mile  in 
length,  crosses  the  Potomac,  and  leads  to  Alexandria.  There  is  a 
bridge,  also,  over  the  Anacostia,  or  Eastern  branch.  This  river 
has  water  of  sufficient  depth  tor  frigates  to  ascend  to  the  navy 
yard,  without  being  lightened.  Vessels  requiring  14  feet  of  water 
can  come  up  to  the  Potomac  bridge.  By  means  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Uhio  canal,  a  comionnication  is  opened  with  a  rich  back  coun- 
try; and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  commerce  of  Washington 
will  increase.  The  Washington  canal  is  a  continnation  of  this 
canal  through  the  city.     It  extends  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
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canal,  at  17th  street,  west,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  lock  at 
that  street,  to  the  Eastern  branch.  The  canal  and  all  the  basins  are 
walled  with  stone  on  both  sides.  From  17th  to  14th  street,  is  a 
spacious  basin,  500  feet  wide  ;  from  14th  to  6th  street,  where  there 
is  another  ample  basin,  its  width  is  150  feet ;  and  from  6th  street 
to  its  termination  in  the  Eastern  branch,  its  width  varies  from  45 
to  80  feet ;  and  its  depth  is  4  feet  below  tide  throughout.  At  its 
eastern  termination  is  another  spacious  basin  and  wharf,  which  * 
extends  to  the  channel.  This  canal  has  been  greatly  neglected, 
and  is  much  out  of  repair.  The  expense  of  this  csmal  has  been 
over  $230,000. 

There  were  in  the  city  in  1840, 106  stores,  cap.  8926,040 ;  6  lum- 
ber yards,  cap.  $57,000;  precious  metals  manufactured  to  the 
amount  of  $13,000;  various  other  metals  $17,300;  2  tanneries, 
cap.  $2,000  ;  1  brewery,  cap.  $63,000 ;  2  potteries,  cap.  $3,250  ;  1 
ropewalk,  1  grist  m.,  11  printing  offices,  9  binderies,  3  daily,  5 
weekly,  5  semi- weekly  newspapers,  and  3  periodicals,  cap.  $  1 49,500 ; 
30  brick  and  stone,  and  23  wooden  houses  built,  cost  $86,910.  To- 
tal cap.  in  manufac.  $336,275. 

The  Columbian  College  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress 
in  1821.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  elevated  ground  n.  of  the 
President's  house,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Capitol. 
The  buildings  are  a  college  edifice,  5  stories  high,  including  the 
basement  and  the  attic,  having  48  rooms  for  students,  with  2  dor- 
mitories attached  to  each,  2  dwelling-houses  for  professors,  and  a 
philosophical  hall,  all  of  brick.  It  has  a  medical  department  at- 
tached. The  Medical  College  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  10th  and 
E  streets,  at  equal  distances  from  the  Capitol  and  the  President's 
house.  In  the  several  departments  are  a  president,  10  professors, 
and  in  the  college  proper,  about  25  students.  There  are  about 
4,200  books  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  is  97.  It 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists. 

There  were  in  the  city  in  1840, 12  academies,  with  609  students, 
9  primary  and  common  schools,  with  380  scholars. 

The  National  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  was  or- 
ganized in  May,  1840.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
patron  ;  the  hesuls  of  departments  constitute  6  directors  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  6  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  are  di- 
rectors on  the  part  of  the  institution.  Its  stated  monthly  meetings 
are  held  in  the  patent-office  building.  Its  collections  are  deposited 
in  the  grand  hall  of  this  building,  275  feet  long,  and  65  feet  wide, 
and  constitute  a  rapidly  increasing  scientific  museum.  The  United 
States  exploring  expedition  has  added  largely  to  its  curiosities. 
The  Historical  Society  and  the  Columbian  Institute  have  united 
with  it,  with  their  libraries  and  collections.  They  have  a  valuable 
mineralogical  cabinet.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  out  regularly  vol- 
umes of  transactions.  If  properly  fostered,  it  may  become  an 
honor  to  the  nation.    The  Union  Literary  Society  has  been  in  exist- 
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ence  for  miany  years,  and  holds  a  weekly  discussion  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  medical  college,  and  is  well  attended.  Sectarian  re- 
ligion and  party  politics  are  excluded  from  its  discussions.  The 
City  Library  contains  about  6,000  volumes. 

The  city  contains  25  places  of  worship,  of  which  the  Presby- 
terians have  4,  the  Episcopalians  5,  the  Baptists  3,  the  Methodists 
3,  Protestant  do.  1,  Roman  Catholics  3,  the  Africans  2»  and  the 
Unitarians  and  Friends  1  each  and  the  Luthrans  2. 

There  are  2  orphan  asylums.  There  are  3  banks,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $1,500,000;  and  2  insurance  companies,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $450,000. 

This  city  was  fixed  on  as  the  future  seat  of  the  government  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  great  man  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  was  ceded  to  the  United 
Sttttes  in  December,  1788.  The  owners  of  the  land  gave  one  half 
of  it,  after  deducting  streets  and  public  squares,  to  the  United 
States  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  public  buildings.  Such 
grounds  as  should  be  wanted  by  the  United  States  was  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  $66  66  cents  per  acre.  It  was  laid  out  by  3 
commissioners,  in  1791,  and  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  An- 
drew Ellicot.  The  seat  of  the  federal  government  was  removed 
to  this  place  in  1800.  The  north  wing  of  the  Capitol  was  com- 
menced in  1793,  and  finished  in  1800,  at  an  expense  of  9480,202. 
The  south  wing  was  commenced  in  1803,  and  finished  in  1808,  at 
an  expense  of  $308,808.  The  centre  building  was  commenced  in 
1818,  and  finished  in  1827,  at  an  expense  of  $957,647.  In  August, 
1814,  Washington  was  captured  by  the  British,  under  Gen.  Ross, 
who  set  fire  to  the  Capitol,  the  President's  house,  and  the  public 
offices,  with  the  exception  of  the  patent-office,  which  was  saved 
by  the  solicitation  of  its  superintendent.  The  library  of  Congress 
was  ])urned,  and  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  purchase  of  that 
of  Mr.  Jelierson,  consisting  of  7,000  volumes,  for  $23,000,  in 
1815. 

The  congressional  burial-ground  is  in  the  eastern  section  of 
Washinp^tori,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Capitol,  and  con- 
tains about  10  acres  of  ground,  "near  the  Eastern  branch.  The 
grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  neatly  kept.  It  has  already 
received  a  number  of  distinguished  men,  and  has  some  fine  monu- 
ments, and  a  vault  in  which  bodies  are  placed  that  are  awaiting  a 
removal. 

The  following  are  inscriptions  from  monuments  in  this  yard. 
Those  in  columns  are  members  of  Congress,  and  include  those 
interred  up  to  the  year  1841 : 

SHrreii  to  the  njomory  of  Philip  Pbxplbtom  Barbour,  associate-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbs 
I'oitod  Stai»"t.  who  wjis  Ixirn  in  Omnge  rounty.  VirginiA,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1783.  intermarried  wiili 
FranrcH  Totld  Johnson,  on  the  4th  of  October,  18Q4,  and  died  at  Washington  city  on  the  Skth  of  Febra 
ary,  1841. 


Thli  nionnmcnt  is  rrcrtrd  by  ordor  of  his  mnjcsty  Fredcrtfk  WllHam  HJ^  kiiift  of  Prussia,  to  the 
ory  of  his  resident  minister  in  the  ITnited  Stales,  the  Chevalier  Frbpbrics  Grbubm,  who  dspHrtod  this 
life  on  the  1st  of  December,  1833,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  afe. 
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flftend  to  the  memory  of  C»en.  Jacoi  Beown.  ...  He  wu  born  In  Bnelcs  eo.,  Penniylvania,  on 
the  9th  of  Blay,  1775,  and  died  at  the  city  of  Washington,  commanding  ^neral  of  the  army,  on  the  84th 
of  February,  1896. 

Let  him  who  e'er  In  aAer  days 
Shall  view  this  roonoment  of  praise, 
For  honor  heave  the  patriot  sigh, 
And  for  his  country  ieam  to  die. 


JoscvH  LovKLL,  late  snrgeon-geneml  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  Boston,  Massacho- 
Mtts,  Dec.  S3, 1788 ;  died  in  the  city  of  Washington,  October  17, 1836. 


PusH-MA-TA-HA,  a  Choctaw  chief,  lies  here.  This  monnment  to  his  memory  is  erected  by  his  brother 
chiefs,  who  were  associated  with  him  in  a  delegation  from  their  nation,  in  the  year  1^4,  to  the  geneml 
government  of  the  United  States.  He  died  in  VVashlngton,  on  the  34th  of  December,  1834,  of  the  croup, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Push-ma-ta-ha  was  a  warrior  of  great  distinction.  He  was  wise  in  coun- 
cil, eloquent  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all  circumstances,  tke  white 
man's  friend.  Among  his  last  words  were  the  following :  "  When  I  am  gone  let  the  big  guns  be  fired 
ever  me." 


Beneath  this  monnment  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Hugh  Gkorok  CAicraKLL,  late  a  captain  in  the 
navy  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  native  of  the  slate  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  year  1775,  he  en- 
tered as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  first  vessel  of  war  commissioned  by  the  council  of  his  native  state. 
He  served  his  country  upwards  of  22  years  as  a  commander,  and  died  in  this  city  on  the  lllh  day  of 
November,  1830,  aged  about  60  years. 


Here  lie  the  remains  of  Tobias  Lear.  He  was  early  distinguished  as  the  private  secretary  and 
familiar  friend  of  the  illustriuus  Washington  :  and  after  having  served  his  country  with  dignity,  zeal, 
and  fidelity,  in  many  honorable  stations,  died  accountant  of  the  war  department,  lith  October,  1816,  aged 
54.  His  desolate  tDtdoto  and  mourning  son  have  erected  this  monmnent,  to  mark  the  place  of  his  abode 
in  the  city  of  silence. 


A*aM«.  Where  from.    Date  of  d^. 

Ezra  Darby,  rep.  N.  J.,    Jan.   38,  1808, 

Uriah  Tracy,  sen.  Conn.,    July  19,  1807, 

Francis  Malbone,  sen.  R.  I.,  June  4,  1809, 
Thomas  Blount,  rep.  N.  C,  Feb.  7,  1813, 
£iyah  Brigham,  rep.  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1816, 
Richard  Stanford,  rep.  N.  C,  April  9,  1816, 
George  Mumford,  rep.  "  Dec.  31,  1818. 
David  Walker,  rep.  Ky.,    March  1,  1820. 

Nathaniel  Hazard,  rep.  R.  I.,  Dee.  17,  1820, 
Jesse  Slocmnb,  rep.  N.  C,  Dec.  20,  1820, 
James  Burrill,  Jr.,  sen.  R.  I.,  Dec.  26,  1820, 
Wm.  A.  Trimble,  sen.  O.,  Dec.  J2,  1821, 
Wm.  Pinkney,  sen.  Md.,    Feb.  35,  1822, 

Wm.  L.  Ball,  rep.  Va.,    Feb.  20,   1824, 

John  Gaillard,  sen.  8.  C,  Feb.  36,  1826, 
Chris.  Rankin,  rep.  Miss.,  Mar.  14,  1826, 
Alexander  Smyth,  rep.  Va.,  April  17,  1830. 
James  Noble,  sen.  la.,    Feb.  28,   1831, 

Chas.  C.  Johnson,  rep.     Va., 
Jonathan  Hunt,  rep.  "        May  15,   1832. 

Geo.  E.  Mitchell,  rep.  Md.,  June  28,  1832. 
James  Jones,  rep.  Ga.,    Jan.  11,    1801, 

Levi  Casey,  rep.  B.C.,    Feb.    3,    1807. 

Philip  Doddridge,  rep.  Va.,  Nov.  19,  1832, 
James  Lent,  rep.  N.  Y.,    Feb.  23,    1833, 

Thos.  T.  Bouldin.  rep.  Va.,  Feb.  11,  1834, 
James  Blair,  rep.  8.  C,    April   1,    1834. 

Litt'n  P.  Dennis,  rep.      Md.,    April  14,   1834, 
Warren  R.  Davis,  rep.   S.  C, 
Nathan  Smith,  sen.     Conn.,    Dec.    6,     1835. 
Jonathan  Cilley,  rep.      Me.,    Feb.    24,    1838. 
Isaac  McKim,  rep.  Md.,    April    1,    1838. 

Timothy  J.  Carter,  rep.  Me.,  March  14,  1838. 
Th.  D.  Singleton,  rep.    S.  C,    Dec,  1833. 

Hedge  Thompson,  rep.  N.  J.,  July  23,  1828, 
Theodorick  Bland,  rep.  Va.,  June  13,  1790. 
George  Holcomb,  rep.  N.  J.,  Dec.  4,  1828. 
Joab  Lawler,  rep.  Ala.,    May    8,     1828, 

Nais'thy  Hunter,  del.  Aliss.,  March  1,  18>^2. 
James  Gillespie,  rep.  N.  C,  Jan.  10,  1805. 
Jeremiah  McLene,  rep.    O.,    March  19,  1837, 
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50. 
52. 
64. 
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47. 
40. 
48. 
35. 
58. 
43. 
60. 
38. 

48. 
37. 


32. 
54. 
59. 
50. 
53. 

50. 
41. 


J^ame.  Where  from 

Rich'd  J.  Manning,  rep.  S.  C 
Zalmon  Wildman,  rep. 
Klias  K.  Kane,  sen. 
R.  W.  Habersham,  rep. 
Jas.  Vf.  Williams,  rep. 
Alb.  G.  Harrison,  rep. 
Wra.  Lowndes,  rep. 
W^m.  W.  Porter,  rep. 
Davis  Dimock,  Jr.,  rep. 
Nathan  F.  Dixon,  sen. 


CL, 

111., 
Ga., 
Md., 
Mo., 

D.  V/., 

Pa.. 


49. 
43. 
71. 


R.  I., 

Sam'l  L.  Southard,  sen.  N.  J., 
Jo<(«ph  Lawrence,  rep.  Pa., 
Wm.  8.  Rani^y,  rep.  " 

IjOwLh  Williams,  rep.  N.  C, 
Charles  Ogle,  rep.  Pa., 

llenrj'  Black,  rep.  " 

John  Coffee,  rrp. 
Benj.  F.  Deming,  rop. 
Henry  Wilson,  rep. 
Charles  Slade,  rep. 
Gabriel  Holmes,  rep. 
Thomas  Hartley,  rep. 
Daniel  H  tester,  rep. 
W.  A.  Burwell,  rep. 
Patrick  Farrell,  rep. 
John  Linn,  rep. 
J.  Crown inshield,  rep.  Mass., 
P.  Goodwin,  rep. 
Thaddeus  Betts,  sen. 
Nathan  Bryan,  rep. 
David  Dickson,  rep. 
Robert  P.  Henry,  rep. 
Geo.  L.  Kinnard,  rep. 
James  Johnson,  rep. 
Henry  Wilson,  rep. 
Wm.  S.  Hastings,  rep. 
Sim.  H.  Anderson,  rep.    Ky., 
Anson  Brown,  rep.      N.  Y., 
Jas.  C.  Alvord,  rep.     Mass., 
John  Smille,  rep.  Pa., 

John  Dawson,  rep.         Va., 


Ga., 
VL, 
Pa., 
111., 

N.C., 

Pa., 

Md., 

Va.. 

Pa., 

N.J., 


Ct., 

N.  C, 

Miss., 

Ky., 

la., 

Ky., 

Pa., 

Mass., 


Date  of  dee.  Jtge. 
May  1,    1830. 
Dec  10,  1835,  60. 
Dec,        1835. 
Dec.    3,   1843,  67. 
Dec   2,    1842. 
Sept.  7,   1839,  39. 
Dec    12,  1822,  41. 
OcL  29,    1839,  47. 
Jan.  13,    1842,  38. 
Jan.  29.   1842,  67. 
June  26,  1842,  55. 
April  17,  1842,  54. 
OcL    18,   1840,  30. 
Feb.  23,    1843. 
May  10,    1841,  43. 
Nov.  28,   1841,  50. 
1836. 
1834. 
1826. 
1834. 
1829. 
Jan.    1,    1801. 
March  8,  1804. 
Feb.  16,    1821. 
Jan.    12,    1826. 
Jan.    19,    1828. 
April  15,  1806. 
Feb.   21,    1818. 
April,         1840. 
June   4,     1798,  49. 
1836. 
1826. 
Nov.,  1836. 

1836. 
1836. 
June  17,    1842. 
Aug.    11,    1840,  38. 
June    14,    1840,  40. 
Sept.    30,   1839.  31. 
Dec.    30.    1813,  71. 
March  13,   1814,  53. 


The  tomb  of  Elbridoe  Gkrrt,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  who  died  suddenly  In  this  city, 
OD  his  way  to  the  capitol  as  president  of  the  Senate,  November  23d,  1814,  aged  70 ;  thus  fhifiUing  his 
own  memorable  injunction.  "  it  is  the  duty  of  every  cilizeu,  though  he  may  have  bat  one  day  to  live,  to 
devoia  that  day  to  the  good  of  his  country.** 
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To  Um  bmmct  of  Gborob  Cuhtoh.    Ifo  w»s  born  \m  the  atato^of  New  York,  am  tbe  36ih  Jalft  im, 
'      alttaedt 


ud  died  al  the  dty  of  Wuhlngion  on  the  »th  April,  1811,  In  the  "Qd  ymi  of  hie  n«B.  He 
and  statennaa  fk  the  levolatton.  Eminent  in  coondl,  distinguished  in  war,  he  illled  with  '■■^iBwirtrd 
fuefalness,  parity,  and  ability,  among  many  other  high  oOces,  those  of  governor  of  his  oative  stete.  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  WhUe  he  lived,  hta  vinne.  wlsdoiu,  and  valor,  wen  the  pride,  the 
ornament,  and  secohty  of  As  country ;  and  when  he  died,  he  lel\  an  iilosirioaa  eyampirt  uf  a  weli-tpsBK 
tile,  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

Georgetown  is  in  Washington  county,  on  the  ne.  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  2  miles  from  Washington  city,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Rock  creek,  over  which  are  two  bridges.  It  was  originally  laid 
out  under  an  act  of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Maryland,  passed 
May  15th,  1751.     In  1789,  the  town  was  incorporated. 

The  situation  is  pleasant,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Poto- 
mac River,  the  city  of  Washington,  and  of  the  adjacent  country  ; 
and  it  contains  many  elegant  buildings  and  country  seats,  it  ha^ 
4  banks,  a  market-house,  7  churches — 2  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1 
Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  colored  Methodist — and  a 
Roman  Catholic  college,  with  2  spacious  brick  edifices,  finely  situ- 
ated, founded  in  1789,  which  has  a  president  and  16  professors,  or 
other  instructors,  90  alumni,  135  students,  and  22,000  volumes  in 
its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  near  the  last  of  July.  It  was 
authorized  by  Congress,  in  1815,  to  confer  degrees.  There  is  also 
a  nunnery,  called  the  Convent  of  Visitation,  founded  in  1798, 
which  contains  from  50  to  70  nuns,  attached  to  which  is  a  large 
female  academy,  which  generally  contains  100  young  ladies,  in- 
structed by  the  nuns.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  com- 
mences at  this  place,  which  is  designed  to  be  extended  to  the  Ohio 
River,  and  which  has  been  recently  continued  to  Alexandria.  The 
aqueduct  which  connects  the  canal  with  Alexandria  is  a  most  stu- 
pendous work.  The  piers,  nine  in  number,  arc  built  of  granite,  and 
imbedded  17  feet  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  with  a  foundation  upon 
solid  rock,  so  as  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  spring  ice,  which,  rush- 
ing furiously  from  the  stormy  regions  of  the  I'alls  and  narrows  above, 
passes  with  almost  resistless  force  against  the  bridges  of  the  Poto- 
mac, sweeping  every  thing  before  it.  These  piei"^,  built  in  the 
most  masterly  manner,  will  bear  up  against  any  force  that  may 
be  brought  a<i:ainst  them.  There  were  in  1840,  7  commercial  and 
2  commission  houses,  capital  $310,000;  23  retail  stores,  capital 
8247,400  ;  2  lumber  yards,  capital  §20,000 ;  2  tanneries,  1  print- 
ing-office, 1  semi- weekly  newspaper,  1  llouring-niill,  producing 
10,500  barrels  annually ;  1  saw-mill.  Capital  in  manufac.  §154,700. 
Six  academies,  484  students;  9  schools,  435  scholars.  Pop.  in 
1810,4,948;  1820,7,300;  1830,8,441;  1840,7,312.  Tonnage  of 
the  port,  9,J)G4. 

Alexandria,  originally  called  Beihaven,  is  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  near  the  head  of  tide-water,  0  miles  south  of 
Washington.  The  town  lies  principally  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  a  small  part  of  it  is  in  Virginia.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1779,  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  that  part  of  it  within  the  Dis- 
trict ceded  to  the  general  government  in  1801.  The  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, previously  ceded,  remain  in  force  in  the  town  and  countv. 
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Alexandria  is  very  handsomely  situated.  The  streets  are  laid 
out  on  the  plan  of  Philadelphia,  crossing  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, and  are  generally  well  paved.  It  is  considered  remarkably 
healthy,  and  the  view  from  the  city  is  very  fine.  The  town  is 
situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  which  to  the  eye  of  an  observer 
is  terminated  in  every  direction  by  lofty  and  verdant  hills.  To  the 
north  he  sees  the  city  of  Washington, — the  capitol  with  its  beau- 
tiful columns,  white  walls,  and  towering  dome,  forming  a  most 
conspicuous  object ;  to  the  south,  the  broad  translucent  expanse 
of  the  Potomac  opens  upon  him,  with  Fort  Washington,  lying  like 
a  white  line  on  its  distant  margin,  opposite  to  Mount  Vernon. 

The  river  opposite  to  the  town  is  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  varies 
from  34  to  52  feet  in  depth,  in  the  ship  channel,  which  here  washes 
the  shore, — of  course  the  harbor  is  naturally  very  fine,  and  it  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  erection  of  large  and  commodious 
wharves. 

The  population  in  1800,  was  4,196;  in  1810,7,227;  in  1820, 
8,218;  in  1840,8,459.  The  public  buildings  are  a  court-house, 
and  10  churches — 2  Presbyterian,  2  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Bap- 
tist, 1  Friends,  1  colored  Methodist,  and  1  Roman  Catholic.  The 
city  has  considerable  shipping,  and  exports  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and 
tobacco,  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in 
1840,  was  14,470.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  extends  to 
this  place,  and  may  be  expected  to  add  to  its  prosperity.  It  has  2 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  81,000,000 ;  and  1  fire,  and  1 
marine  insurance  company.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  a 
common  council  of  16  members. 

About  three  miles  from  Alexandria,  in  Fairfax  county,  is  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  an  institution  founded  in  1822,  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia.  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Right  Rev.  William  Meade,  D.  D.,  is 
president  of  the  faculty.  It  has  4  professors,  53  students,  and  a 
library  of  about  4,000  volumes. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  at  Alexandria  in  the  life  of 
Washington.     It  is  given  below,  as  it  has  often  been  published  : 

When  Col.  Washington  was  stationed  at  Alexandria,  in  1754, 
there  was  an  election  for  members  of  the  Assembly,  when  Mr. 
W.  Payne  opposed  the  candidate  supported  by  Washington.  In 
the  course  of  the  contest,  Washington  grew  warm,  and  said  some- 
thing ofiensive  to  Mr.  Payne,  who,  at  one  blow,  extended  him  on 
the  ground.  The  regiment  heard  that  their  colonel  was  murdered 
by  the  mob,  and  they  were  soon  under  arms,  and  in  rapid  motion 
to  the  town  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  supposed  murderers.  To 
their  great  joy  he  came  out  to  meet  them,  thanking  them  for  such 
a  proof  of  attachment,  but  conjuring  them  by  their  love  for  him 
and  their  duty,  to  return  peaceably  to  their  barracks.  Feeling 
himself  to  be  the  aggressor,  he  resolved  to  make  honorable  repa- 
ration. Early  next  morning  he  wrote  a  polite  note  to  Mr.  Payne, 
requesting  to  see  him  at  the  tavern.    Payne  repaired  to  the  place 
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appointed,  in  expectation  of  a  duel ;  but  what  was  his  surprise  to 
see  wine  and  glasses  in  lieu  of  pistols.  Washington  rose  to  meet 
him,  and  smiling  as  he  offered  his  hand,  began,  ^*  Mr.  Payne,  to  err 
is  nature  ;  to  rectify  error  is  glory.  I  believe  I  was  wrong  yester- 
day ;  you  have  already  had  some  satisfaction,  and  if  you  deem 
that  sufficient,  here  is  my  hand — ^let  us  be  friends."  An  act  of 
such  sublime  virtue  produced  its  proper  effect,  and  Mr.  Payne 
\vas  from  that  moment  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Washington. 


THE   END. 


Errata. — On  page  282,  evuloDcc  is  prrscnted  to  prove  that  Shelly,  in  Gloucester  CAiunty. 
was  thf  spot  where  Pi>cahonta8  rescued  Cnpt.  Smith.  Since  that  fnrm  was  priiiteil.  we  have 
received  a  N-ttrr  from  the  author  of  the  article  alluded  to,  in  which  he  says  :  "  From  a  de- 
scription of  Wcrowncomoco,  the  scene  of  Smith's  rescue,  in  "  Nowes  from  Virginia,"  (by 
Smith)  re])ublished  in  the  last  [January  1M45]  number  of  the  Southern  Literary-  Messenger, 
and  from  other  circumNtanccs,  I  am  now  satisned  that  I  was  mistaken  in  suppcwing  the  scene 
of  the  rescue  was  at  Shelly,  and  that  it  wa.s  uomc  miles  lower  down  York  river  at  or  near 
what  is  still  known  a.s  '  Powhatan's  Chimney ;'  which,  I  take  it,  was  attached  to  the  house 
built  for  the  £mpcror  by  the  English." 
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